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VXPVAl> OF TJIK AMKinCAy M H( H )L OF ^ LaS^K AL 
ST[A)rF-; AT ATIIFXS. 

TIIK MAATISKIAS FFLJFFS. 

[PLATi> I, 11.] 


Tij the y<_‘ar I>s7, M. O. Fi’rnch Srhunl at Atin n-. 

whiFMlia'aiiiL at Maiiiini'ia. <-aina llirra -lai'- of maiTl^.' ba-roiirt-. 
Tiio-c ]\f. Foiip'i’*'- ill a v<a iiitoi’o-iina arrirlt* in tlir tn^aa 

of tin* J'rtaioh --clMolf in wiiich ho oinf'avoi’jMl to i<i(‘ntitV tliov -la!)' 
with tin- (ln(‘oi*atiiia tlio ba'i* ol“ tia- "tauic^ of L(*to, A|)o|[)»an>l 

.Vitonii' in tlu-ii’ tonijilo at Mafitinria a^' (la'>ori!)o(l l)y i^aii'aniti' { Viil. 
If', thortTy M-rnatly onhaiK'ino tho undonotod \ ahie of lii' iiiiporrant di— 
covoi’y. Since then j^roif-^ur < )\a']‘l'erk'd 'UpportiAl b^' "OvoraJ otlna 
autiiorh ie>, Ikh denial i\], j'^omM" r< idoiititioan'on. It I'r rho uojoi': 
of till- ])apei' to afldiicc roa-o]i- for the a'(‘'’ijitioii of* rljc'" ro- 

inaaw to the reliof- mnuionod l>y Ibin-ania^. aial it i- hoj)e<l that th* 
idciititicatioii may be-onio eoiioliixiv^ , 

d he three "la!''- wmt' loimd anioiia tho rniii'Oi'a I>y/aiitin< rhiiri ii 
at MantiiK'ia in which they ,-e;vcd a> pavement, the ilv'v l)earina tier 

» 

The 'iitt-t!tiu-e of thi- }\q'cT wM" real at tiu- (‘['eniii^ loeetin.ii oj' the Ai nan a, 
a^iiiool of < la— leal Miidie- at Atljeji-, .Ian. 17. 

' Ij!‘/L ( o/ / . I,r!/t'n . Ml. j>j> inti jA I. M. Ill Ili^ \ It w -haO'I --e 

i V \ \ \ i"( tN, ^ (Utl^ft t'-i f lii^ II ih ' 1 1< Ilf', if t 'i I f -I , 1 1'\. i-'^i , I ' 1 ,< "< I i t K I . ‘ ' ' 

d. l»s, jt. l'?2. Ferans' \Ni aa i:, Pfn>"‘ j W -< hfi'i !ir‘*i. 1'''*'''. p. 

^ Benihf.iJ. Kmniji, /h .y;/.., O". ei'- '“-A G..K< on'.ea* ■ - 

1 / o ril, pp. tol. 4'n. where aN- a fall li-T of o:hc- le^ re'>^‘ntata*n- (>f Apoll > aral 7Iai- 
\va- ^i\en. 
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CIJABLE'> WALDSTEIX. 


reliefs fortunately having been turned dovnwavd. They are of white 
marble, aeeording to M. Fougoi’cs possibly iVom Doliana near Teu’ea. 
and are now depodted in the National ^[iweuni at Athens where they 
have been [>ut together carefully under the direction of Kal>])adias, 
The plates illustrating M. Fougere^' article are from pliotograplis frrau 
the originals taken in the museum ; but, owing ptrliap- to in-uihtaent 
light, and to spots and ctuTosions whicli dlsligure the marble and inter- 
fere more or less witli the lines and modelling, they are not as good as 
thev might be. In j^-ncli cases casts which give all the line^^ and do 
not rc})roduce the accidental staining of the marble may supplement 
the accurate appreciation of w'orks of antiquity. The authorities of 
the museum gcuerraislv made a >ct oi ca'-ts whicli tliey pre>eiited to the 
American School to illustrate the present paper wFen read at one of 
our meetings. 

The three dab' are practically of the same dimensions: slai) I is 
1.35 m. wide bv O.bb m. in height, wliile slabs 11 and III arc 1.30* in. 
wdde bv O.bO in. and (J.h<S m. in height. 

The first 'lab bears tlirec figure^ of wliich the first is r^cated : a dig- 
nified male figure ^vith long ourls Ji'e"ed in the long-'leevcd talaric 
chiton, and himatioii, and Imldiug a iaige lyi’t^ resting upon liis knee. 
There can he no doubt tliat this figure repre.'iaits Apollo. At the 
other end of this slab a nude bearded older man ])laying the double 
pipes^ ill an attitude linlf-retreating, half-advancing, wdiieh from the 
welFkiiowii tvpc of tlie Myroiiiau ^larsyas wall at once be ideiititicd 
as Mar'vus. lletweeii the.'e two tigures stands a bearded younger man 
with a head-dress something like a c<.)nil)inatiun of a veil and a Phry- 
gian cap, wearing a cliit(m with sleeves, nnaxi/rides, and shoe.'. He 
holds in his right hand a knife. From thi< foreign costume, as well 
from the tvpe and evident function of the figure, m > archaeologist can fail 
to .'ee in him the Scythian slave charged with the execution of ^lar.'yas. 
The scene sugge^ted by this slab is beyond doulit the first stage in tlie 
storv of the flaying of Marsyas. It is equally evident that the six 
female tigure^ liolding inu'ical instruments, T’olls, and papyri reprc'cmt 
six of the nine Muses, and it appears evident that one slab is missing 
which must have contained the other three Mu>es. Now. in the ])as- 
sage cited above, Pausanias, in describing Mantineia Avhich he enters 
bv the southeast gate, mention^ first a double temple of wliich one half 
was dedicated to Asklepios ; and he continues : To 8e erepov \7)rov<; 
ear IV lepov Koi rcov Traiheov. TIpa^iTeXr;? 8e ra dyaXpara elpydcraro 



THE MAyTISELiy BELIEFS. 


TpiTT] fieraWXKafjLevyjv varepov yevea. tovtcov Treironjpei'a ^ariv tiri 
T(p I3d0p(p MoOcra /cal ^lapava^ ai\o)v. \\ e thus learn that Praxi- 
tele.-? made the throe 'ftatiie- uf the -eroiid iialf tji* the temple, namely, 
Leto M'itli her two eliiklren Apollo and Art^^mls, and that on the ha^e 
of tlie^e -tatne-' was p()rtra\'ed a story of ^Iai\vas and the Mu-es. 

L i re ra 1 1 y , Pa u ^a n i a >| >ea k s on ] y of a M n e a n d 31 a r -y a s pi a}’ i ng 
on tile j)ipes P’ and 31. l^'..»iigere- .-j)lve^ the diilieulty in interjn’et- 
iiiiT this [)assage, whieh (*ven Ixabre his dUoovery had hecai felt, hy 
amending it and suh-titiiting the ]>lnral yiovcrat for 3Jo0cra. 31any 
years auo, DoAVitte^ '-iiagt'^ted tlnit the ono 3Iu-e tvho could aeeompany 
3Iar-ya- v.'ould he Euter]'e, ^^'llo ])reside- over tiiite-playing ; hut there 
is no arehteologieal or literary in>ranee of the eimiun<*tion of the-e two 
figure'- known to me. and, a- we '-hall see, this very slah di-prow- it. 
It a[)pear^ po>-ihle that Pausanias, ^\ho never wa-^ a ear' fid and ac'eii- 
rate observer of the monument.- whicli he (Je-cril;es loosely, nii-took 
the >eated A[H)11o f)r a lemah* fmiri*, a 3fn.-e, and rapidly maed what 
he hastily saw, characterizing tiie whole scene {)y t^vo figure- whieh 
he e<nd<l i<lentity. .Vnd this po--ihility wa> increased to mv mind 
when I heard that, at the first glance, the <li-;eoverer- theinselve- tvere 
misled in the .-ame t\’ay. Still, perhaps 31. Fougerts’ emendation i- 
the better suggestion, as it include- tlie figures of all the other slab-, — 
and a- the ^nuis^ion of the lettc-r i at tlu‘ end of a word is ea^ily made 
by anv scribe. 

A\ ith this dc‘finite ]iassagt‘ ol* l^au^-rinia^ to go u])on, it seemed to 
me stratige that there could be mueli he^itaticni in identifying the slabs 
found at 3IantiiKfia with the relicts decorating the base of the Ih'axi- 
telean statue-; I wjis therefore astoni-hed to find that most of the 
leading arelueologists liere at Athens agreed with Ih’ofessor Overheek ; 
for, even before I had read 31. Foiigeres’ article and was aware of the 
pr(>venienee of the ^labs, I had pointed out the^e works a^ important 
specimens of fourth-centurv relief work of Praxitelean character. 

31. Fougeres, rightly as'-uming that tlicTc must have been <nie more 
slal) bearing three 31 n-es,*^ res tores the base of the statues by placing 
one dab upon eaeli of the four >ide^ of tlie ])edesta], and tliis restora- 
tion has been in the minds of arehieologlsts a^ the only pos^-ihle one, 
ever since the publication of these work<. Starting from thi- cen- 
eeption of their distribution, Profes>or Overbeek and those who agree 

^ Elite Ctramofjr., ii, pi. 70, p. 213, Xote 3, 
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with him direct their -tronge-t critici>m against tlie ideiitiiicatioii ..n 
this ground. But. beside-r this, ht^ and tliey aBu niaiiitain that the 
relief- them-elve-, in the posing of the tigiire- and their relatiL-n to 
olio another, and in tlie uuxlelling of every one, a- \vell a- in tin* gen- 
eral character and arti-tic feeling of the grouping and of the -e]»arate 
figures, are either Rouian or late-Helleiiistic in >tyh.*. Xow Pnoe^-or 
Overbeck, tliougli he hold- that iNF. Fougere- lia- put it ])e\'ond all 
deaibt that the three -labs belong together, and i- right in maintain- 
ing that they W(*re n(.)t ])art of a (‘ontiiiuou- fri(‘/e, denies that tle-y 
could have been ariniiged on the four >ide>- of the hrClirois^ inar^niueh 
a- thi- ba-e would have beim deeidedh^ too -mall f.>r tin* three -tatue- 
whi(*h .-tood upon it. Thouuli it might ])e urged, even again-t thi-, 
that We do not kno\v how large the piece- on either -ido \vere. into 
which each onc' ot‘ilie-(‘ 'lab- mav ]iav(‘ Ixm-ii -(^t, jii-t*a- a pi(‘ture ijang- 
with spare about it upon our walls, -till it \voidd be hard to eoin^eive 
of thi- i*a-(‘ a- a whole, it* -o d(*rn;aled, and -iij)port*ng the thn'i* large 
tem])le--ratue-. Yru. if \ve eaii. a- 1 ])roii()'(‘, -how tliat all the fair 
^laij- fjrnK'd a eoiitinUMU- c(»inpO'ition ainl d<‘( oratf d miK the front ot’ 
tie i>a-'‘, all rh(' w >‘i gilt \ ai gnumiit- ot' Pr(.)f ---or < )verbeeh and hi - -up- 
[H-.tei’- agaiii-t th<‘ attribution of the r(*]ief-, -o iar a.- the-e arganmau- 
dep('nd Uj>ou the aia'angi'ment f »rmei‘]\' propo-ed, ftll u> tin* ground. 
\o\w r will -ay at oneta tlmugh it hardly luaul- mneh argument, that 
th'' ndief- are more likely to have d(‘eorated a hdfin'on than anytiiiiig 
ePe. A-. tVoin th(^ nature ol'tlie -ubj(‘et l“(*plN -ent<Mlj the whole eom- 
po-ition eoii-i-ted of hut tbiii’ -lab-, th(‘V arr* not likely to have fiuane<l 
part of an ('\tended arehiti ctural d(‘(‘i )ration, >ueh a> a eontinuou- frie/o 
or -ingle nietopr-. \or an* thev liki'lv, i'or the -anie rea-on, to iia'sc 
iormed part of a balu-trad(‘ or -ei t^eii : nor eould tlnw hav(‘ been tix-d 
upon a -ar<‘ophagu-. Fom* ^lab- of thi- <linum-i(m, evidently belong- 
ing togetiier, are -trueturally ino-t likely to have d(‘eo!'ated tlie large 
ba-eof-inue -enl[)tiii’al monnnumt. 

44ie first mi-take in judging tlu'-e work- aj>])eai- to havr* be.n made 
in that an analogy fu' the ba-e ot'tlie tlir(>(^ -tatue- by J^raxiiele- wa- 
uneoii-<‘iouslv f)und in the numer<»us exi-ting open-air hafltra di — 
eov(*re(l at ( )lym[)ia. Fpidauros. and other place-. But llie-e intm*- 
('-ting baM> of -tatuo are ehiefiy tho-{‘ of athliuie and vtuive fguiv-, 
and are theref >re miieh -mailer in dinieiision>. They can in nr> wav 
giv(‘ ii- an ad(*ijuate notion ot’ th(‘ iorm, and d<*eoration of tlie 

ba-e- belonging t^' great temple— tatue- and grou])- of -tatnes. 
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2s ow, roiLrards the base- of threat temple-statue-, so far as aneient 
literary record- ar'* (Maicenied, tlu‘ two about wliidi mn-t svas written 
ill aiiticpiitv are tlio^c (‘f tlie ( Hymiuan Zeiir? and the Athena Partheiio- 
by l^heidia-. As rc'gards the base of tlie -tatue of the (Olympian Zeus, 
we learn from Pau-anias (v. ll.^S) tliat it ^va< <h‘(*()iat(‘d in relit'f, that 
the scene represented the birf i of Aphrodite in the }>reseiiee of all the 
chief diviiiiti(‘-, tin* action boii 'led on oiu‘ ,-ide by IbPo-, risnig with 
Ids stec<P. and, on tlie other, h'^ >^clcne de-cending to tlie realm- of 
night. The ba^e of the Atla^’^a l^artheno,- ^\as -iinilarly decorated 
with -cene- ]>ortraving tlu' birth of Pandora. Fortunately for u-, the 
-o-ealled Lenormant -tatuett(‘ in the Briti^li Museum, givinu: a free 
('opy of the Athena Partheno-, ha^ on tin* ba-e an impi-rfeet r< ndernig 
of this seen(‘; Init, imjierfect as it may be, it -Ikjws that the dei‘orati('n 
in r(‘lief oeeupie<l only the iront of the ba-e. and did in>t extend round 
the four -id(‘^. Thi^^ moreoveiy we -Imuld naturally have surmi-ed 
before', inasiniK'h ii- it could not have bee'U intended that the visiior- 
>hould walk round the back (.)f >uch >aered -tatiu*'. gt'iu'rally ])la<*ed 
to'.vard the we-t end of the cella, without sutiicient s])aee left free at 
the back for propt'r a])preciation of a relief rm tlu* ba^e. 

.Vniong extant I'a-c-, I would -peciallv dinw attention to one deco- 
rated with relief- re})res<‘ntinLr pvrrhii- danct'rs,^ no\\' in the Aiu’opolis 
Mu -cum at Athens, to which mv atti'ution wa- drawn by ]\Ir. Loniig 
of Xing’s (Adiege, ( ambridge. and the British School at Athen-. I 
-hall hav(* o<M*asioii to rc'cur to tlu'-t* relic'ls fu* furtl»er comparison 
with the works under di-cussion. For the ]>re-ent, I m-Tcly wi-h to 
point out that, though thi- ba^e i.)elonge<l to what mu-1 have been a 
much smaller group of ligure:^ than our^, a- the Hgurt'- in the luPel, 
cut into the -olid stone of the base, are less than half the size of our 
Mus<s, it i- still in-tructive a- slio\\ing S(*ulpturi‘d det'oration similarly 
disposed only on the tfont side. 

The most important light, however, upon the di-})osition of these 
-labs and the ba<e w^hicii they ornamented, i^ thrown by the important 
discovery at Lykosoura in the autumn of of the temple— tatue- 

of Damophon of iMe— eiu* bv iMes-rs. Xabbadia- and Iwonardos. The 
temple and the statues there found are beyond a doubt those described 
by Pau-anias (viir. ds). The date of thes(' works <‘annot be far re- 

'Pija'LP:, E n, ]ils. in imd iv : Hhaxoahe, A tV/r//., pi. 
XXI : vifk. aPo, Mkiiaeij'' in Rhein. J/e?., xvii, iI17, and d. deiit<ch. Arch. 

Inr^Ut. Ath^fU I, The iiinTietion i- j>nhli>.}ied <AIA. n. Ao. 12se. 
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moved from that <)f Praxiteles, Xow, tliere Avere four statues on thi- 
base, while there were three rai that of Mantiiieia. By eoiuputation, 
the \vidtli of tlie Lvkosoiira ba-e would be ai)out cyu’ht nu^trt'", and on 
this ratio, a base for only three statues would be ab<.)Ut ^ix metres wide. 
Four slabs of the dimension of our Mantineiaii ix^liefs would mea-ure 
about oj metres. Hence, -o far as actual measurements would go, 
four such slabs would suffiee, when placed continuously side by >ide, 
to decorate tlie front of the ]>a-e <d* a group of tem]>le-statucs such as 
the Leto, Apollo an<l Artemis at ^Nlantineia in all likelihood formed. 
According'lv tlie argument" of Profe"Sor Ovorbeok. "o iar a" the ordi- 
nary dimension'^ an<l deooration of "uch bases are ooncerne<l. fall to the 
ground, and leave unshalo'ii the }>rohability oi* such an arrangement 
of the reliefs from IMantineia. 

A careful con"ideration of the coni[)o^ili<_)n of thoo relict", nec(‘"- 
sarilv lead" us to tin* same (*onchi"ion. Plicre can liardlv lie a doubt, 
fir"t, that there was one more "lab "cul]>tured with three Hu"-.*", and, 
second, that the "lab witli .\pollo niU"t havo orcipiird a (Mmtral po"i- 
tion. The presence of six iMusc< ne.'o-^arily lead" U" to the conclu-ion 
that at the tliue when tlic"!^ reliel" ^\ere madi' tin* ^Mu-e- U" ao/*( ,inpanv- 
ing A[)ollo luul bein aln^ady tixad at tin- number ot* iiim*. I must, 
h<.>w'ever, leave thi' pi)int for di"(‘U"sioii herealter. A""uniing, then, 
that ther(‘ \vere fair "lab- in idl, and that tin* ^lab \,'ith Ajtollo ocimi- 
pied the central ])la( e, the next (|ue"tion" are whether (d‘ the two icxtant 
slab'" with ^lu"<'" the one c(mtauiin'a‘ the "cated iMmc i" to 1 h* plaoe<l to 
right or left of the .V])o]lo "lab, and whetlier the* remaining slab i- to 
be ])laecd at the extreme Iclc or riuht. Mr. II. 1). Hale, while a ^liidcnL 
at th(‘ Ameri(‘an Sclio')] at Atlmu-,, made the re-^orations '' of tlie 
group and the ba"e ie]>rodueeJ on Plate i. A])art from all other con- 
sideration" (d’ eompo"ition ^vhieh have lod nu* to jJaeo th<* "lab- a< 
they are here uiven. /. r., the seated iMuse immediately he"idc Apollo 
ainl the remaining ."lab to the lelt liand oi* thi". tliere is oin.a apjiar- 
ently minute, but very intere-ting fact which hnally eontiiaiU'd nn* 
in this arrangciueut. Of the Mir"!> there are four head" compara- 
tively well preserved. Among these' that ejf the '•^eaiteM] iMu-e and the* 
one immediately 1)e"iele licr are in full-taeeu while the two <aiuTs are 
turned in ditfere'iit dire*etion". Tlu‘ hea<l al the Mu."e w ith the pipes 

I iK‘ol liar.llv -ay that the -tatue- are imaginary The Ap(>llo wouhl proUaMy ma 
have been repre-ented witliout any drapery. But I think Mr. Hale ha" Been "uc- 
fe""t’itl in giviivj: a certain fourth-eenliiry eliaraeter to hi- (‘oinjnKititni. 
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turned to our rio’ht in three-quarter view, that of the central figure 
in the other >lal) to our left. Xow, there is a marked dltferenee in 
the workmanship of these two heads ; the inner side of the face of 
the Mu^e with the pipes is carefully finidied, while the inner xide 
of the otlier head is com]iaraTively unfini-hed, and the contrast is 
liere the greater a- the outer side of this Jiead i^ heautifully worked. 
It i- evident, from tliis fact, tliat tlie inner ^ide of tlie face of the* Muse 
with the pipes wa^ designed to be jwomineiitly visible to the 'Spectator 
looking at the group of three statues on the l)a''e ; Avhile the inner ^ide 
of the other head was not meant to carefully examined. Placing 
the -labs as they are here given, and imagining tiie >pectator to stand 
oj'jposite the ci'utn* of tlie l)a>e, the i\Ius(* ^vith the ]>i]^('^ presents htn- 
-elf ill three-quarter view, the inner side of tlie face becoming well 
vi-ible, while* the (‘(niral ]Mu>c of the other -lab exhibits h(*r lead in 
profile, the profile being ex(|ni-!Tely fini-hed. while the uiifinishebl inner 
.-ide of the fiu*e doc- not slnov. Purther, the 3kluse with tlu* paiwrii- 
is the only oiu* who ha- a laigt-r ]>arc <pace at lior ]>ack, vhicli gives a 
proper fini-h to the (‘onipo-ition. 1 therefore place this -lab at the left 
end. Then follows th('otlH'i‘(*xtant shd) with INIusc-. then tlu* -kib with 
.Vpollo and iMarsyas, and on tins si(l<* the com]>o-ition was brought to 
a (Mniclu-ion by another slab with thrci* standing INlu-e- similar in coin- 
po-iti(»n to th(* slab at the otlicr end. In Mr. Hah*'- drawing {PI.. I, 
/vV/. ' 2 } the end slal.> ha- been repmted on the <alK‘r sid'* to give -oine idea 
of th(* (‘nst*mble of tlu* (*om])o-ition. 

Tiiis I postulate is the eompositioii dec(jrating tlie front of the ba-o 
of the lhr(*(* statiK's ; and with tlii- [lo-tnlale vi* will pro(‘(‘(*d to (Mni- 
sider the main features of tlu* (‘omjio-ition. first, from the ]^oint of 
view ('f the .-ii]>ject repre-(*iited, and, -ei'oiid, from the eon-triu‘tive or 
te(*toni<* sid(*. 

The first ta-k an aiieient senlpt<.>r at work upon a gr(')Up <*onsi-ting 
of -everal ligurt'S Imd to <h*al with, was tlu* pro]x*r arrang(*ment of 
the nii’ures with regard to their relative im]U)rtance to the scene de- 
pleted, and thi.- arrangenu'iit must tlu *11 he nuuliiicd bv the (‘on-triie- 
tive destination of sii(*h gi’oiqfing. It i- unnoi'essarv to say that the 
most important figure or figure- iiiir-t oc*eupy the midUe. ^Moreover, 
when tlu're wen* separate slabs, it wa- desirable, a^ far as ])ossible, 
to place the central group (Ui one slab. Tliis is done in the present 
ca-e by placing .V polio, IMarsvas and the Scythian on one -lab. If 
there had l)e(*n five slabs in our eonq'sosition. the arrangement would 
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have i)eeii a e<jni])ai’atiYely easy task ; for thus tliir slal) would have 
been placed in the middh‘ witli two slab- on (‘itlier side. i>ut then it 
would have been de-iraijie to ]>lace A])m 11 o in the centre rif this dab, 
perha})S ^vith tlie Scythian on oin* side and ^[ars}a- on the otlier. 
But the difficulty i- still further increased by the actual nnni])er nf 
hiiures represented in the whole el* this conipe-itien. lien there i-^ 
an uneven number ef h^ures. due prominence can easily be triven in 
Mile M5j:ure, by placing* it in th(‘ mitldle with an e(]ual numbe]- of Hiiure< 
on either side. This done, for instam/e. in heth the pediments of 
the Temple of Zeus at <)lMii})ia. But when thert is an even number 
of tia:ares, it is not possible, from tlic consideration^ of ^vmnnai'ieal 
eomposition, to eave })rominen(e of plac(> to one tlLTurc. In the wo- 
tern pediment of the Parthenon, tlie centre \vas erpially occupied b\' two 
hunres ofeijual ini])oitan(*e in the scnne (‘iiacted ; moreov(‘r the >aered 
olive-tree really oecuiiie' the centre of the pe<liinent witli Athena an<l 
Pos(‘idon in diveroin^- lines on (itlnr sid^-. i have several tinu's 
hitherto ])ointt‘d out how the earefnl study of extant an(*ient <*om- 
positi(»ns f)i*ees ns to eonelnde that the ancients .’studied mo^t miniit('lv 
such <|Uestions of irrou])inu\ and I would ref-r the I’eader to what I 
have written on the arrane'enient of th(‘ central tie'ures of the Par- 
thenon Fi’ieze/" win ’re I have endeavored to sJiow that the introdne- 
tion ot'the central iiaadent was due, in a ^reat decree, to the desire ol* 
U'l villa' proper prominence to three tianr('s, viz., Zeu^, Hera and Atlnuui. 
Brunn, Plascli, and Treii, also, liave pointed with emphasis to the 
careful eonsid(‘ration of symmetrical balance in snef eonijio.sition^. 
Having an (‘ven number of liaure.s, namely, twelvi*, our artist eouid 
nr>t ]>laee Apollo in tlie centre. The physi(*al eentn* in oiii* conipo-.i- 
tion therefore lies between A])ol]o and the seated IMiij^e. The artist 
lias fiirthei’inoii* t'mpha>ized this as tin* centre by ])la(*iiia' two >cated 
fia'ure.s on either side of the central point. This corresponded proba- 
bly abo to the u'encral ari’anaeinent of the statuc> (,11 tin* bas(‘, in which 
Leto was probably seated in the middle, wdiile A.])ollo and Artemis 
w'ere standing’ on either side. Tlie discovery at T^ykoxaira has showm 
us that the tw’o central tianres (I)emeter and Despoina) wv^re seated, 
while An\to- and Ai’temis ^\ere standing on eitiu'r sid^*. "pPe points 
immediately on either side r>f the centre would thus be <>eeupicd bv 
tw'o seated ticures. ihit, no doubt, the daiio'cr w'oiild ai’isc that Ajiollo 

mi th>> Art of Pheidlf’-, pj). :^44-2'>c. 
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and the seated ^Nlnse wonJd he made equally prominent. Yet there i- 
one ^trikini!' point ofdilferenee in the eompo^ition- where thi- arrai^m*- 
ment <.>htains. If it had 1)^011 the intention of the artist to 2;ive dnnlar 
iinportam-e to both of the two -eatrd hqiire-' u'i'oiq)ed nil either side ot 
the centre, he tvonld have placed them either fa(’e to fat-e or hack to 
hack. In the fri(‘Z(‘ of tie.* Ihirthenon, Z(‘n^ liea<l- the one ^idr of the 
Ascend )ly of God-, tnrin d from the eeiitie. and Atlnaia file other, fae- 
in^' in the op[>osite diri'etion, — an arrana'oment, too, whieh i- highly 
eondiK'ive to symmetry. In oiir case, however, the seated l\[use i- not 
turned to^\ ard the otlu'r ^luse- if she ^verc‘ heading that sid(‘ ol'the 
com position ; hut is turned toward A])ollo, and, hv thi< attitude, ilimw- 
the -ymmetry somewhat out, leaving the pre[)onderan<‘e of intere-t and 
line toward the oth(*r -ide where wdiat there of drama i- enacted. 
Tin.- i- the only element ot'a-ymnietry in \vhat i- otherwi-(* eom}*o-ed 
in al.no-t extreme .-evea’ity of ])alance. To rt-alize how far this halaiiee 
goc". 1 merely pi.tint to tiie ta<‘t tliat, \vhile wa* liavi* two -eated tigures 
in th(‘ c(*ntre. (*ach with a -tringi'd in-trument, we have hesidt* these 
re-])eetivtly tlie only twa.) iigure^ that are ap{)roximatelv in full lace. 
The line- ot the arm- of t]ie>e t^\o hgurt*- are what might be called 
rhythmically -ymmctri(*al : the arm-' of the INIii-e ami of the Soy- 
thian that are to^vard the ci'iitre are hotli extended <lownward in a 
liatti-li 1 urve. diverging fia.nn tlu* ctaitre ; the arms awaty from the 
centn* an* drawm u]>ward in a -harp (‘urve toward tlu* erntre. The 
tigures outside ol‘ tlie>e again, Idar-va< and tiie slim iMuse at the end of 
the -lab, iioth have ])i])(*.- \vhii-h tliev hold toward the eentri*. I wall 
not coniu-e the reader by pointing out further the ^v.-lein of balance 
and -ymmetry in tlu* gnjiiping of everv single dab. [ am mo-t (con- 
cerned with the demoiL-tration of the continuity and completene— of 
tin- grouping, (*onsi-ting of foui’ -labs [ihu'c'd -id(* bv side. 

The fi gure at the extreme left end, then, being turned squarely 
toward the ceiitix*, -how- tlu* giau^i'al dii’ectioii of limn and the -(.uted 
^luse nearest the centre, Ixang turned toward *A polio, again draws the 
eye awuy from the ]>hy<ic*al c(‘ntn‘ toward tin* adi(aning slab, where 
Apollo and Marsyas f:>rm the (diief group. Thus, in the dilhenlt 
ta-k <tt tilling out* slab with three tiguro enacting tht* -c('nv*, and ot‘ 
placing six Muses on tlu^ one side of Apollo and only three Muse- on 
th<‘ ((ther side of Marsyas, wdiile yet maintaining a -ymnu'trical ar- 
rangement with regard to the centre on the ba-e, the artist has sue- 
ce(‘ded well in conciliating tlu* o})po-ed conditiim- of his ])ro})lcm. 
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It is most interesting to note, furtheriuore, how the sculptor l:as used 
the constructive suggestions of work of decoration emphasize 
the importance of the chief figure and .scene. In the case <.1* pedi- 
mental groipx, and ev(ai of a continuous architectural frieze, greater 
importance can he given to a figure or to a group of figure- hy varying 
the outlines of tlie whole com]Mj-ition, so that the more im]K)rtant fig- 
ures are taller or stand higher, and there is thu- a natural (limax of 
line corresponding to the rise in interest. Tliis pyramidal form i- the 
ordinary cainm f'or conipo^ition. Hut such a I’isc of line on tin* pedes- 
tal of a statue or grcip), wliere the chid' structural aim is that of -ta- 
l>ility for the ligurcs whicli it liolds, ^vou]d ]}ainfiiily uiK'onstructivc, 
It would suggest in line not onlv that the central datue wa> un-table, 
but that tlu* statue- on (*ithcr ,-id(* ^V(^n]d be in dangia* ol* falling off. 
Our artist has tlius ado})ted another device. He has felt tliat inipor- 
tan^-e is given by variati<.ni of lin(* ; but, in-tead of making tin* line- 
rise as tliey a])pi'oach tic* centre of importaiK'e, he ha- prodiHM'd an 
abrupt <lepre.-sion of line in the (‘entre whicii, in an eijuallv ed'ective 
manner, attract- tlu* cyt* U> tin* mo-t inipi»ilant iigurc in tIk^ whnh‘ 
relief, thniigh that figure dor- n^r occupy the actual erntne kive of 
tlie iMu-es on th(‘ left >tand ( rect with tin' line of thdi' lu'a<l- }n)ri- 
zontal, and then there is a -uddtai fall of line as we near the ccaitre 
in the -eated iMiise, whi(‘h h'rcoim*- -till inou marked \\\n'u w(‘ tt-adi 
.Ipollo, w ho with hi- larac lyie iinme<liately attract- tli'- eve. aitd, bv 
his attitude, direct- u- t(»ward i\lar-ya^. iMaivva- again, bv !,i- -trik- 
ing actirii, hx('.- our attention and hold- it ; fir lie i- tlie onlv figure 
w'ho, in ])o]d contra-t to tlie r<‘]V)se ef all the other-, is in violent aetion. 
While ids action time readily attract- t!i(‘ (‘ye to that -id<‘ of' th*‘ centre, 
the general tnatiueiir of outline-<*ompo-itioii in the I'elief- a- a w h.ole 
properly draw^- oui' i vr to A]m> 11( I f. as I Inwo don(‘. w c* ]>Iac(‘ tlu' th]'( (‘ 
slab- hygetlier with the ai’rangement propo-ed, and a d!'a\ving of eonal 
dimension- (‘(intaining t]n’(‘(‘ figinx*-, similar in attitude and groujung 
to those of the left end, i- pla(*e(l on the extreme right, and if'tlnm we 
stand at some di-tanc(* from tln^ r(‘lief in th(‘ actual (‘(uitral line h{‘t\ce(‘n 
tlie two sc'ated figuix'-, there wall, fii^t, he n > S(ai-e of want nf'-Mu- 
metry in the eomjiosition as a Avhole : -econdly, our ey(* wall hi' at once 
attracted to Apollo as the nnest important figure, and from him it will 
naturally pass on to Mar-yas. 

Thus tli(‘ compo-ition in it-elf eoiirirm- tin' viewa Miggr-t(‘<l to us bv 
the evidence of -imilar knowai monuments, that thesis three -labs, with 
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another that missing, formed part of a continuous scene which would 
properly d(‘{*orate tlie base of a group of statiK^s, and tliat the ha^e of 
the Mantineiaii statue's was^ according t<) all the evidence we have of 
dimensions^ such as would rcrjiiire a frieze of the size of the one c< ni- 
sisting of fair such slabs. 

If now wo consider the date of these reliefs as it is manifested in 
the treatment of the subject and in tin* ^tyle (d* the work, T can >ee 
hardly any ground for asMgning it to the late Hellenistic or the 
lioman period. 

To begin with the moulding ^vhicli fni-he'? oft* the relief on the top : 
it is of so simple a charactea* that I ^Imuld defv ai; ardatologHt to 
addiKv reliefs of the later period^ that manifc:?t a treatment so ^innde. 
But in these matter^ I >vordd not trii->t mv o\\ n judgment, and I am 
happy to a<lduce the o[>inion of ^Ir, ^chiiltz of the llriti-'h School at 
Athens, who has made a careful studv of (.Treek luouldings. and ac- 
cording to whom thi- moulding point- to tin* t’oiirth. and vould not 
be (tut of place even in tlie tilth, century u. ( . 

As rcgai‘{B the c(_>mpo-.ition aaain, it a])p(‘ar> to me that there 
is a .-implicity Itordcring almost on -cveritv in the ar]’arig(‘mint 
of lh(‘ side Iw side, an abM‘ii(*c of that rc-tle-^ lidiu'— d* line 

approaching redundanev wliicli charactcrizf'S tlu' relicl’-wttrk <ci the 
H^lIenI^ti(* and of tlu‘ Ibanan ])orlod-. It i- true that there are o^‘(^a- 
"lonal in-tances of Hellenistic sarcophagi ornana'iiti'd by -ingh* fann*- 
})laccd without any eonneciicrii witli one anotlna’ round the four -id( 
a- oiK' 1 liave recently ^ecn which Ilamdv ]n \ di-co\('rcd ti; Sidoii : 
but tlr^Se are so exce]>tional tliat thev scliii to me derivative^ iVoin 
sudi FIdienic work- a^ that W(' are di-cu— iim. Moreover, -ueli H<d- 
leaistie relkd- generally manifest some intrusion of an architectural 
nature in the relief it-(dt‘, and the singk* ligiirt*- are u-ually -(‘parated 
from one another by pillars or suugestion- of nidn^-. ]>iit, giiU'rally, 
wdiore -udi reliefs (tf the later peilotl- are ina alrtudy full » f line- in 
the violent adion of tin* ligun^s. tree- or -hrub- or other object- oi‘ 
land-cape are introdneed. For the arrangement a- a wliole I find 
the dose-t analitgy in the rc!iet‘ of the pyrrbie dancer- rell-rn'd to 
above, which, as ha- already been -tatod, i- a w'ork of tlie fouitii 
eentiiry n. It may moreover i>e observed that this fourth -century 
relict, which has a similarly simple moulding, has its figure- sub- 
divided into groups of three and lour with intervcaiiiig spaces, though 
there i.- no natural subdivision owdng to a union of se[)arate -labs. 
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If. furthermore, ^vp take the a’eneral treatment ol* the -if >ieet repre- 
-ented, I dnaild -ay that it i- <llre<‘Tly upposeJ t'> ITdleni-ric nr Knmau 
treatment. Th(- dayina’ rtf Marsya^ is a very tavoriti* -iihjeot in tlie-e 
perind-. and is eoiiunnidy r(*[)rt*-(‘nted with <lramati'‘ vividiK*-^ in rh<‘ 
moment iiumr-diately preeediim the ])arbarou- punishment infli(‘ted by 
Apnlld upnii hi- [)r(‘-umptuon- rival." iNIar-ya- is -u-]')eud(_‘d by the 
arm-, and the barbarous Scythian, of whnm the famous Aia^rim.t in 
Florence i- th(‘ tvj'P, i- in the a<'t of wliettin,^' hi- knife to iniliet the 
punishment. The attendant liaurr-. moreover, all disjilay -ome in- 
ten-'* intere-t in the aetioii. In our rc])re<entation, on the other hand, 
extreme m<‘deration i- it^ed even at the eo^t of a d]’amati<‘ renderinir 
of the -toi'y. Theonlv riL’iirc* -hown in a<*ri')n i- i\Iai’-*\’a- liim-elf‘, and 
for him tlie fourth century had a jwototvpe wliieh bclon^red to the 
arehaio period, more tlian a '‘entur\' <*arliei’ than rlu* aa'f <_)f lb*a\ite!e-j 
namely, the iMarsya- of iNIyron. Everywhere, in tin* t}'])e- of the 
fa-ure- a- w(H a- in tlu'ir Lteiieral arramtement and attitude-, the idea 
of beauty, one miiilit alnnj-t -av (’omeliin -''(*m- to liavi* be(‘n ])re- 
doniiiiam, and to iia\e nrevaih-d o\'er the de-ire of ri'iideriim the di’a- 
matie -id*'^ of tin* -toi'v. 

The Mu-e- moi’(‘ov(‘i in their eoneeption an*, as far as wt* know, 
of the ('haraeter whidi would b('-t eoi*re-]n>nd to tlu'ir representation 
ill the f *in‘th eentiir}'." 

A- is the ease witli all tin* (ireek mytholoaieal type-, those of* the 
Mu-es W(*re not at onc(‘ flxad in tin* firm in \vhieh we know th<‘m; 
nor were rhev evci* ri^adlv -tereotvp<‘d in the <*on<‘eption of on(* pcrio<l. 

At tir-t, in tin* earlie.st time-, both in literatim* and in art, the 
personalities of tin* Mu-e- W(*iy‘ not distiin-t and they do not ditfer 
es-f'iitially from Avmph-, llorai, Chariti*-, etc. Xor, in traditions 
difF(a‘ina’ from that of the Ib^^iodio [xiem-, wa- their numln*!' fixed to 
that of nine. There is evidence that the number of tliree wa- tlie 
moi'H eoniaion numlMT evi*n down t<» the midille C)1 the fiftli (.‘('iitury v>. < \ 
Sov were tlie name- attributed to tiiem, unde*!* which we kno\v them, 

'Viilf tv.o puHi-licd Ity Tin xnKLrxnn^ r, .1 IsTf, tax. 

cVA^iq. D fi.)ni Villa Paecn. Icane; the other from the Villa Medici, i<(i\ 

<V Affq E: al-o pidili-hcd hv \Vi i who nicniinn- other- In footnote, ji. 1^2 i, 

Aurt'du Isfil, a ''iirot'ph'icrn- in cathe<lral of t^derni". -See. al-o, the comi^Ielt* Ji-t of 
representation- of the MiiA]:tt}i.<rhfr de^ in ( IVLRr.mK, (A’it'cJiische 

Kyn^fniyfholof/ip, Lcip/ii:. in. pp. 42n-S2. 

^Mr. (')-CAR P>iE lia- '■ninmari/.ed what i- known ermeernintr the treatment of INFn-es 
in ancient art Ih^ m dn Antiken K>ni^f, Berlin. 1SS7, 
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Jeliiiitely a-<ignecl to eacli till a comparatively lato time. Even 
down to the Alexandrine jforiod, there apixnr- to have (existed con- 
siderable diietuatioii in the form and attribution of -itch name-, a- well 
a- in the a--ii:nment to the different Mii-e.- of tlieir {)rovlneos, func- 
tions, and attribute-. 

At fr-t the iMu-i'S a!‘e merely tlu‘ mii-ical eom[)anion- oi'the u'od- 
who rejeace their heart- ^vitli -oiiu i. and afterward, the Ibl- 

lower- of polio, when, in tin* ti'an-formatioii of tin* ])(^r-onaliiy of thi- 
deity at Delphi, the -terner python— hn er Ijec'omes tlie u'entle]’ leader of 
.-onu' and mu-ie. Soiie. m’c:-Ie and tin* dan--(‘ are iltcii* chi(*i‘ pm-iiit-. 

A itli Ari-totle tin* -ubdivi-ion and cla:?sitieatioii of tht art- and 
scietKH'^ are hr-'t deveh >[‘<‘d, and ar( li \ed ami thori m^ldy ditfci (.‘nUal<‘dt 
i)y iii^ followers at Alexandria, until the dc})artmeiits beconn^ stereo- 
t\'{)cd. (forrc-;p( 'iidiiia’ to ihi- [cn '(*e--. tin* i\i n-c- 1 'cemm* cla— ilicd and 
every one of them i-, a- iar a- ])o.-sible. made the [)cr-> miTied mythiial 
tvpe for -ome branch of art or learning. I hi- of eunr-<* lead- to 
the multiplication and -pecitication of attributes. In the fourth cen- 
tury u. ('. thi- development ha- not yet taivcn place. find t>nly 

the mu-ieal in-trument-, attitude- of daneinn. the pa]»yiu- oi > 11 . 
and the dipt\eh con'e-pondinu to a bonk, ddie nia-k tor tin* comic 
mu.-e. and tlie alobt* for T.^.ania hav(* not yea lueii intn.Mlnct d. d in. 
latter attribiUi* i- di-lim*tly lat(*. 

The earliest (‘Xtaiit ^^■ork of art n ])r(*-(*ntinu'the Muse- i- tin* --ealhol 
Erancoi- va^c'^' b\' Klitia-. Tin- \a-c i- ccitainly a- carl\ a- tin* -ixth 
centurv n. e. and i- liioroiiu’hly arcluiic in cliaractc'r. The iMn-(*- In iv 
aecompan\' tin* m>d- in tin* ])r<.ic(*--ion in (‘clcbratioii of tin* marriage of 
E(‘leu- and ddieti:^. Tlu’V are niin* in number, are led by KalliojH 
and have the \\ ( ll-known name- uivcii in tin* Theoaoiiy of Jh -aid. 
But Ml lat('r va-e- the nraiii)* r- \'ai‘v — in tin t wi* hardly evei tind nine 
iMu-('-. Eour aiid -ix -cem to i m* the [uedouiinant number-. I>r. J>ie 
think- tliat tlie-e va-* - tend to -iiow that in tlm pei*io(E wiii h t!n*y 
mark tin* iMii^e- wen -till iUictoatinu in iiiunber. 

' At rii. Zt it , i- 7 r>. ai 

‘"Tatr' apa yioZaoL aeiOj;* 

tri-ea i?y;,aTf^cS A.<o i :*>€') a, ii:/., 

KAeiu) t’ Ei'Tc^tt/; Tc, t'aAt.a t 6 Mt\T lae. ; rf, 

Te0vi\ty7/ r ’Eparct- re, IToA. u, .a r’ Oi pao'; "e. 

KaVAtuV/j y’ ")] Of c rr.i 

7) ap f,a: 3a7:\fr(r.;' b J w-io.C'j. r.- u7r''?:e? [T! kj . 7~’ ' ,o 
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As I have on several previour? occasions maintained, the purely 
decorative an<l teetonic (*onsid< ‘rations of vas^~oom])osition> were para- 
mount to the vase-painter and inhueneed and moditied even his treat- 
ment of myrlioloiti< al seones and types: we may thereftre u'o wrong 
if we attach too much importance to represcntatioiL'i on vase'? for the 
detailed interpretation of mythical -eene'-. So in tlie case of the ^[use<, 
the number of figures introduced by the va-e-painter was entirely de- 
terntined by the number of ligure- his eom[)( ►•-ition demamled. Among 
the va^e- I would single out for comparison several red-figured ones^^ 
which C(_)iTe-pond in spirit to the Mantineian rcliels and ar(‘ themselves 
not later than the fourth century b. c. Among these, nnjreover, none 
of the later attributes, such as the nia.-k or the globe, oc(‘ur. They 
have the different fornix of lyre, barbiton, syrinx, tic,^ flutes, and scroll. 
More florid oik*s of a lat{‘r period have more figures and fuller lines. 

The earliest hiAorical artistic re})resentation^ mentir)neel in ancient 
author^ are the chest of K}[)-ehjsf’ and the altar of* Ilyakinthos at 
Amvklai.^^ The sculptor^ who made statuo of Muses in the begin- 
ning of the fifth century^' w{*re Agelada-, Kanachos and .ViTtokles. 
These Muse- had the lyre, barbiton and syrinx, the and flute-. 

A Muse of Le-bothemi^ has the sainh^ih’ (a -ti’ing(‘d instrunumt, pro- 
bably the same as the irifjonon). Toward the middh* of the fifth cen- 
tury we hear of* the famous group of Apollo w ith Leto an<l Artemis and 
the Pluses decorating the eastern pc'diment of the Temple of .Vpollo at 
Delphi. This was bv Traxias, tlu‘ pupil of Ivalaniis. Xlr. Die think'^ 
that there were probably only three IMu-es in this pediment. I see no 
reas<in for believing this ; on the contrary^ from the nature of such pedi- 
mental compositions it appears more likely that there were nine. 

It is however (piite certain that the group of* Muses in the Heli- 
konian sanctuary of the Muses, by Kephi-odotos^^ the elder, the father 

Anion, £: the-e a very line Voleentlan kalgi- with Apollo and seven Mu-e<, ( Iek- 
HAiiU, Trinhcholen nnfl ir. 17. It liouglit tVoiu the colU*eti<>n of Ltu-ien 

Bonaparte in 1S41, and now at Berlin. Plate Is giveb a krater i-o-called oxv- 
baphon) now at Berlin with Apollo, Terp^iehore and Kleio. A fine va-e with Mu-e> 
and a poet lMou'«aio>) hpuhli^hed in ^ vaa keu. Aff>' Eenhnaler, in. pi. dl, Thi^ va-e, 
also from Vulci, is now in London. A fine one with Mar^va-, a Panathenaic am])hora, 
puhli'^hed in Lkxokm vxt and T>e\Vittk, Ehfe Ch anioqi ir. pi. 75; another, ii. 70. 

Elite Ciramogr., ii. pis, 70-73. Quite a florid one in ZS'aple-, vide Arch. Zeit., 1860, 
taf. 17. 

Pau<.. V. 18. 4. Pau-.. III. 10. 5. 

^^Anthol. Gr., ii. 15.35; Overbeck, Schrijtfjuelleh, No. 395. 

'^Atiiex., IV. 182; Ovekbk<-K, S. 20^3. 

'"Paesaxias. X. 19.4; Ovekeeck, .S. Q .. 857, 
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of Praxiteles, consisted of nine iigure^, and from this time on, though 
single Muses were frequently represented in statues, the numher of 
nine must eertainly have been fixed as the recijgnized number of 
their full chorus. It is likely, ton, that many of the later Roman 
statue^ are reprodiictious of the type- established by Ivophisodoto- and 
his colhng'ues. In the case of Praxiteles, we have in-tan(*i‘S of the 
manner in Avhich father and son worked on the -ame traditions, the 
Plermes with the Infant Dionysos ])eing the C{intinuation of a tvpe of 
figure^ introduced by Kepliisodotos. It thu- a}>pears highly probable 
that the IMantiueian relit*! re]n’<iduces in a modified form the i\IuM‘- of 
Helik<.>n. And this become- the moi'e likely, when we remember that 
thes-e iMuses on tlie rt'lief have struck arclueologi.-ts a> being reproduc- 
ti(.nis of >ingle >tatues. 

I will not toucli here* upon the INIuses of .\.mbrakia which I)r. Rit*^'* 
has treated with great thoroughne-.-. Of extant reliefs I would point 
to the circular ha-e of a statue from llalikarna-so^ pui)li-hed by Dr. 
Trendelenl )urg.*'’^ This relief* is -itpp< ):^cd to 1 )e of the third century n. o. 
and at latt*st of the Hellenistic, not ofthelfiman, p<n*I(Kl. In this there 
is as yet no di-tinction between the tragic and the cr)mic iMuse, the 
glolx' d(ies not oiM'ur, and tlie ^tyle i- not of tin* late redundant form. 
But from the introducti^on of the trees and the general character of 
composition and exeeiition of single figures, the work is certainly (*on- 
sidera’oiy later than i> our Mantineian relief. 

.V mu(*h later work, manifoting f'ldly the treatment as infliu*nccd 
by Alexandrine learning and art, x^ih^tabnht Archthu^'^ the apotheo-is 
of Homer by .Vrchelao^ Priene which is fxed by the palaeographii- 
character of the in-cription as of the f rst century b. ( '. Here w*e have 
all the naim*- and all the late attributes. This repri'Seiitation ditlers 
in character from the Mantineian relief< almost as much a^ do the 
Roman sarcophagi reftTri d to above. 

Xow% the fact that w’e have two standing Mu-es without attriluites 
in the centre of each of the tw'o Mir-e-dal)S makes it almo-t necessary 
that the non-extant slab should have had a similar figure in the centre. 
The globe and mask could not have bi'cn mas-ed into tin.- one slab. 
A possible restoration suggests itself with one erect figure in the centre, 

Pat'-ax,, IX. 30. 1 ; OvERBECK, -S. Q., 878, Three were the work of Kephi^odotos, 
three were hv Strongvlion, three by ()lym}>iostlienef'. 

Lie Mnsen, pp. 24 seq. Wmckebnann-Program 77 i, Berlin, lS7b. 

( )VERBECK, Kunxtm'ch. For/., p. 214 ; Korteoarx, De tabula Archelai^ Bonn, 1802. 
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at the extreme riicht (nid a Mu^e holding ^(.imething like the dipty(dioii, 
and at the*other end a Mu^e with a musical in-irument. 

At all events, from the invtht.Jugical treatment of the Muse-? on 
the Maiitlneian relief ^vhen viewed in the 'Crie^ of -laA repre- 
sentations, it appears eonelusive. that, a- regard- the rendering of 
these tvpes, the}' raimot he later than the fnirth eiuitioy and are 
prubablv of the imme(liate |)ei‘iod of Ih^axiteic'-. Fiiiallv. to eon- 
f?ider the shigle ligure- : that of Apollo, -eated in dignitied repo-**. 
Would not oulv ])oint to the t<)urth I'entury i)ut might ev(U) ao 
l.jaek to a prototvjH- of the hfth. It i- ju’ohahle that the arti-t 
exer(Fed -ome re-traint in this hgure, \vhi( h partooit ot* ti leliaion" 
eharaeter. The relation of tin* Marsya- to the iMviN uian -tatue ha^ 
alreadv been p::int(.*d out. i\Ioreo\x‘r other in-iain.'r'^ ot‘th(‘ adlaptati<-n 
of iMvroiiian n pi*- in kraxiteiean art have hren d\\<It i<n hv Ivt Ivide.” 
A- regard.- the Sylhian, I have already niaiiitaiiied that in the t^’eat- 
mr*nt oftlii- iigun* ihei’e i- iiotlhiig' pointing to t he lat< r peilod-. Hu 
the cwiitrary ^ve -hould (‘(mtra-t him ^vith the firetino. wiiieh ty])itio^ 
the tn'atmeiit o{‘a barbarian in wliat i- piol ably ib-igannue art. It* 
Overberk -ees -omething nneomniou and late in li*- hoaddlro^- and 
general drapr-rv, I would a-k fir in-tanee- or* tin* treatment ol* -inh 
tigui’(‘S in tin* f airth reiitiiiy and earlier ja riofl-. '\ hi' exam})](*- pro'-ait 
to mv mind are t}io>^e of the Aieher, jirobably PaiF. in the ea.-teru 
pediment of the 'feiiiple ot* Athena at Aigina,a w^ik of the early liith 
eenturv n. o., in which thi- foreign warrior wear- tlie Phrygian eaj), 
and ha- tlie clo-e-littiiig -leiwa*- and troii-er- : -(a/ond, a- tar a- we 
can make them out, tin* i*oreigu warrior- on the fri(‘/‘' ot“ the T» mp!e 
<.)f Xike A}>teros : third, - ane of the Amazon- of t!ie frie/e ot‘ tiie 
Man-oleum of Ilalikai na— o-, and fw the lower part of tin* boilv the 
eolo--al hor-emaii from Halikarna— o-. If thi- la'addtix'-- i- ooju- 
monlv worn in later times iiy Pari-, Ania/'ai-. Aiaemi-. Adoui- and 
Atti-, it mean- that tlie^(^ later ivpre-entation- liav<‘ been taktai tfoiu 
SLK'h earlier ty]>e- a- the Scythian heiH* repre- nted. The -ame a]>])lic‘- 
>till nion* to the ligun*- ot' Mu-e-. If tlie -eared Mu-e I'lnnbid- u- nt‘ 
-ome of the most gra^.-ef'ul Tanagreaii terraeotta-, it -how- u- whence 
the maker- of tliese tei’raeotta- got tlnsr prototN'jH- : for w(‘ have never 
as-uuKMl that the worit- ot* the-e ninior arti-t- w'er^^ al\’av- origin. i! 
iii-piratiou-. Vague general analogic- in the wearing oj* the drapeiv 
mav al-o be fnnxl betwetm -ome ot the-e iMu-t'- and Ibmian <1raped 
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female figure Bat as I luive lia<l oecasioii to -et fortli niu*e 
the general arrangement of the drapery of some of these statues rif tlie 
Ivoinan period wa^ borrowed from earlier piNjtotype-, especially of the 
fourth eentiiry n. c. And if v:v ran point out analogies; in tiie Treat- 
ment of drapery and in attitudes i:>etween the Alantineian Aluses and 
figure- that are undoubtedly of the fourth eentury, we must, taking into 
aeeount the so])er and distinctly Hellenic technic of the reliefwvork of 
these slabs^ assign them ako to the f airtli CLiitury n, c. I have little 
doubt in my mind, that the fact of these AIu-cs, having superficial 
likeness in the arrangement (.>f drapeiy ui some w^jrks of the Ilellen- 
ist:<‘ periixl existing in tlie Italian mu-eums, lia- been tlnolfirient eau-e 
vrhich has led some anliwologi-ts to a -ign tliein to the later date. Xow 
1 merely ask the student to compare thr-t* Muse- a- regard- the arrange- 
ment (»f drapery : fir-t, with tlie eolo--al figure < )f iMaiuolos and of Arte- 
misia from Halikarnassos,"^ undoubtedly made ab<.>ut the year ;h3< ) in c. 
The-e .-tatiies appear to be ilie prototypes to many drajx'd figures of 
the Hellenistic period. SetMjndly, I would compare them Tvith the 
draped female figure on the drum of the column lr()m the Tenpile of 
Artemis at Ephesos,'^ also a work of about the same period in the 
fourth century. I would further adduce the* statue of the Lateran 
Sophokh'sy'’ probalily going back to tlie same time. Then let us com- 
pare the drapery of the second anel third AIuscs to our left witli the 
drapi'iy <'f tlie standing femah* figure on a heantiful large ^i*piilehral 
slab in the Xational IMu-enm at Athens, here published for tlie first 
time, and without doubt a W'ork of the fourth cciilury [VE. ii, fig. 1). 
It will be noticed ho\v in the arrangement of himation and chiton, how 
in the folding and even in such detail- as the cro-s-liaiid of folds about 
the waistj and the small kntit or end of drapery pulled under the end 
of this ciNjss-bandj tlie arrangement is es-entially the same. Au^.uher 
fourths euturv sepulchral relief in the -ame mu-(*iim hitherto unpub- 
lishi^d (PL. ir, tig. 2) bears the clo-est analogv, in the treatment of the 
figure and of the drapery, to the -Urn Muse with the pipes. Finally if 
we compare thi^ figure of the third kluse with the tw<t (*(‘iitral female 
figures on the base of the pvrrhic dancers previously referred to, we 
not only must be struck with the close analogy^ but we -liould cer- 
tainly be led to the opinion that these two female figures are in the 

Journal of Hellenic SlucUes, vir ( ISS'P, }>. 247. 

^IiTc'iiELL, p. 470, etc , ; Monninenti, v. IS. 

^^Hayet, Ho iiiments Antiques, n. pi. 50. ^foninneiUi deirinst., iv. 27. 
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treatment of the drapery and the heads slightly later modifications of 
the t}^)es as shown in the two ^Muses to which they bear analogy. But 
by the inscription on this base the work has been assigned to the 
second half of tlie fourth century B. o. It is thus beyond a doubt 
that the Muses, as here rendered, have their closest analogies in works 
of the age of Praxiteles, and if we add to thi^ the general ft^eling in 
the attitude, with slight inclination of the head, of tlie Muse with the 
pipes, and consider the sentiment of all these figures, we cannot Init 
appreciate that they are in all their characteristic- expressive of Praxi- 
telean art. By this we do not mean that these sculptures are neces- 
sarilv bv the hand of Praxiteles, but that they c'ontain features wliich 
point to his influence as it has ])een manifested to us in the works we 
now assign to him. 

To sum up : At Mantineia reliefs are found repre-enting Mu-es 
irrouped with Apollo and Marsyas with the pipes, The^e reliefs are 
better suited to decorate tlie front of the base of a large* groiij) of ^^tatues 
than to anv other function we can think of. From what we know of 
the ba-e.- of such temple-statues the dimen<ions of four sueli ^lalis would 
just corre-pond in extent to appropriate ornament of such character. 
The technical and artistic treatment of the relic*f, the conception of the 
subject, the grouping of the figure-, and the style and feeling of every 
sino:le figure, correspond most with the art of the period of Praxiteles. 
VCe now read in Pau^anias that the ba-e of the temple->tatue- of Leto, 
Artemis and Apollo was ornamented with a representation of ^larsyas 
with the pipes and a Muse. The conclusion seems evident. it jiro- 
bable that at Mantineia there exi-ted another relief, not an architec- 
tural frieze, nor a balustrade, representing the same subject a- that 
descrilied ]>v Paiisanias, made without any relation to the same setme 
as represented by the great arti.-t in the same place ? It might be urged 
that the present relief- are a later copy of the earlier sculpture- that 
had been injured or destroyed. AVell ! a bad Roman copy it certainly 
is not, and we can see nn rea.-on for thus shirking the respon-ibility of 
a-signiiiix to Praxitelean art a work which we have the good f ►rtune 
to posse--. Such diirking reminds one of the pleasantry made liy a 
maintainer of the jier.-onality of Homer: that the HonieiF* poems 
were not written by Homer but by another man of the -ame name. 

Chables AValdstein. 

American School of ClasskaJ StveUes at Athens, 

January, ISW. 



A PHGEXICIAX BOWL IX THE WETROPOLITAX 
MUSEUM. 

[Plate III.] 


Of tlie cdobrated treasures from Kourion, cli>e(>vere(l by General 
L. P, di Cesiiola, a silver patera Avith a most elaborate design ha< 
remained un})ublishcd. It measures >ix inche- in diametCT aern^s 
the top and an inch anel a half in depth, and is so fractuiKl, bent 
and corroded that the de^rign can l)e made out with great difhculty. 
AVisliing to feel sure whether the material were silver thi'ougiiout or 
merely sdver-lined I took the bowl to the chemical laboratory, vdiere 
my friend Dr. ^IcCav examined it and discovered that the entire bowl 
had Ijeen transmuted int(.) chloride of silver. This I am told might 
have been caused by the action of the soil in the damp vault, in which 
it had been buried for so many centurie^.^ Having secured the ser- 
vice.'? of a skilful draughtsman, and being present myself to supervise 
his Work, I endeavored to obtain a reproduction of the patera, but 
without satisfactory result. The present drawing wa^ secured in the 
following manner. 

I first cleaned the bowl as carefully as possible and brought out the 
design Iw the use of white lead; then traced it in separate segments 
with an etching needle on a sheet of gelatine, and afterwards put the-e 
segments together. Tliis method ha< the disadvantage of enlarging 
the (vuter zones, witliout proportionally enlarging the design. But 
though the figures are placed slightly too far apart, they are other- 
wise more accurate rcproduction> of the original than i- likely to be 
obtained by free-liand drawing. 

The design consists of a central medallion, around whicli are four 
concentric figured zones. The central medalli(ui, as is fre(|Uentlv the 
case with Cypriote paterae, i^ occupied not with geometric but witli 
figured decoration. Here Ave recogniz(* the goddess I-'is suckling 
Horns in the mkUt of lotus flowers. The composition is well known 
in Egyptian de-^ign and is here lA>rrowed with sliglit changes in cos- 

^ Cesnola, O/p/'Ks, cli. XI. ' 
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tume, which give evidence of Assyrian influence. The lotu^ flowers 
forming almost a ciieloarc drawn in es-entially similar >tyle to those 
upon Theban monuments,” but tve may observe that the clo-ed L itus 
bud^ between the open flower- have di-appenred. Thi- (*omp(»-itiou 
was w’ell fitted f )r the central dc<'oratiou of Plreirf'ian l^owP. It i- 
found in modified form in green glazed terracotta bowP from near 
Idalion*^ and in a -ilver IjowI from faere.'^ ^Vs it tilled n^nrly the en- 
tire space of the medallion, the cvt/yjue is here very small. There 
is no room tor a separate <*oinpo-ition as in the fainoii- Pale-trhia 
patera, nor is rlie -pace left vacant as in the I^ou vre patera from Ida- 
lion,^ but i- tilled by a single line of reversed lotus liocveiv. It is 
intereding to find this conij'io-ition ujvm a bowl from Pale-trina, and 
to note that thl^' is only one <.)f a number of eorre-ponden(‘es in <ie- 
-ign bet\seen the I^ale-trina and C\\'pi'iote paterae.'’ 

The flrr^t or -inalle-r zrjne join- the ( entral medallion -o doseiv a- 
to a[)pcar to be incPidcd Avithin it. Put if we ('xamine the de-'gn 
carefully we iind it -eparated from the central (*orn])osition by a 
double-banked lotu- border of the .-ame kind a- that which -eparates 
it from the /oik* abovt*. The n(ar<-t analogue we can find to this 
form of httii- border i- that whicli en(*losr> the outermo-t zone upon 
the -ilver [)atera tfom Amathou-,^ \rh(*re, if we may trust the draw- 
ing, it a])]Kar.- inverted and ha- lo-t almc)-t every trace of its origin. 
Even upon tin- patera from ICoind.m it seem- to liave ])een traced 
with a carelc'^^ hand. Put it- method of (*on-tru(*tion is interesting. 
It con-i^t- of a --rie- of cro-<ed lines, the upward angles of ^\ hicli are 
rilled in with radiating liiu s surmounted by a crown ot‘ dots, ft is not 
dilnciiit to re-tore tla* de-ign. 


/V W .. 


The -ubjeet within thi- zone is of a pa-toral charaeter. Here i- a 
kee[)er witli hi- Imises : some are walking, others grazing ; in one 
ca-e a colt seem> to startle its mother, in another the mother lior-e 


~ \y Aiic. Egifphaa.^j ii, rig-. 3G1, oGG. 

^ ( 'i>xoLA, O/prv^, p. 102. 

■^Perroi and Chipiez, i/oC <le ('Art, in, tig. ooo from Gkiffi, (Are an'ica, pi-. 

VIII, IX. 

Ar/p., III. pi. XI ; Plkkot and Ciiirii:/, in, tig. o4d. 

Mon. ined., x, pi. 32. ’ Oe-xola, Cyprus, pi, xix. 
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turn? fondly around to its suckling^ colt. Xo portion of this subject 
is wholly new to us. Hor-es march big and liorsc- grazing, oven the 
cow turning to fondle its sucking (ulf are familiar subjects,^" but here 
they are fused into one picture, in harmony with the central theme. 
In the medallion it is a goddess who nourishes her son ; in thi^ lec- 
ture the animal world is brought into sympathetic relation. The 
figured representation i'^ also ari*anged with reference t() the central 
medal] ion j and i«- broken into two segments. On one sb:le are f.atnd 
the groups of hor:-es and colt--, on the other, horr^e,- in >iugl(‘ file. The 
significance of tins zone may be that the individual whom we call the 
hero ot the patera was well known a^ the owner of many horsc^. The 
>econd zone is not so easily ivc()verod. Here is represented a serie- 
ot men reclining on couche-«, a seated woman, two attendant- and a 
contest of a man ^vith a lion. "What the significance of this zone may 
be is equally puzzling. Is the sented woman, Avho holds a large object 
(pomegranate ?) in her hand^ a godd(‘SS ? This seems hardlv ]n'obable. 
since she occupies such an unimportant ])o-ition in the ])ictur(‘. Xor 
are the men to be interpreted a'^ gods, since thi^ is not the Plnenician 
method ot representing divinities. This i- not therefore a Plncnician 
lecflsttnuv HI in honor of the gods, but a funeral ban([net in honor of a 
de])arted triend. The figure reclining with raised knee is similar in 
subject to the figures upon Etru<ean funerary urn- and upon rock-cut 
tombs at Myra'* in Lykia. The group de:^cribed as a man fighting a 
lion i.- not perfectly clear in outline and if a(*ce}gcd a< ^uch -ecin.- to 
admit a disturbing element to the other wi-e peaceful theme. There 
seem- however to be little doubt that the gr(.)up ha-' been correctly de- 
scribed, for we find it frerpiently ujion PlKcnician gems and sometimes 
the man has the ^^ame uplifted kuee.^^ Xor was it to the Asiatic mind 
out of harmony with funerary as-ociation-, for we find it carved upon 
a Xanthian tomb.^“ Possibly the artist, bv this reference to Isdubar 
overcoming the lion, intended to sym])olize the courage of the decea-i'd 
or hi.- escape from great danger. From a decorative point of view we 
may observe that the zone is not divided into two contrasting segments, 

"Ces^'ola, Cijpru% p. and on a >camle ibid,, pi. xxvi: cf, Scieliemaxx, d/v- 
kettni, do:. 175. 

Min., iii, pi-. 224, 225, 230. 

^'A'e-nola, Cijprufi, pi. XXXIV, 3, XXXVI, 3. 

Mexaxt, La Crbjptique Orienlale, tig-. 205. 20e 

Perrot and Ciiipiez, v, fis:. 27S, 
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but appears as a continuous frieze or perhaps as roughly divided 
into three segments, without reference to the division of the zone 
below it. 

The design on the third zone is still more injured, but it seems to 
represent worship and sacrifices. In the position of honor is a man 
upon a couch. Beliind him are two attendants with bowls. Approach- 
ing him are three similar figures and a fourth with a stag(?) over his 
shoulder. The lotus plants suggest a ceremonial in lionor of the dead, 
which here consisted of ofierings of wine and animal sacrifice. To the 
right there seems to he a man seated (?), then a man holding a bowl or 
patera. Before him are two lotus plant-, wfiiich are not substitutes tor 
the Tree ofLife/Mjut hold a subordinate po-itioii i]i the (‘oiiiposition and 
are as in the preceding comjxisition mere determinative^ of funerary 
significance. The object of adoration is alm(‘st wh<.)lly obliterated. 
It was perhap.- a seated figure, behind whom a Avorshipj^er a})[)ears in 
abject adoration. The next composition .-eems to eon- is t of a reclin- 
ing and a seate d man facing each other helijrc an altar. Then ibllow 
two wor^hijijiers, one in front and one behind, Ixjth adoring a seated 
figure. The next group is a longer one. W e .-ee here a woman -.eated 
before an altar. Beliind her ar(‘ two men ; one bears an animal, the 
other holds a .-tatf; in front are two men in adoration. Beyond them 
are a man dragging a nlVactorv donkey and a man carrying a goat. Ff 
we interpr(‘t the seated figure in the })re(‘eding zone as a woman and 
not a godde--, the -a me reasons cNjinpel us to .-ce in this individual no 
more Important personage than the wife of tlu‘ man who (‘ujoys the 
position of honor. Adoration will be paid her and sacrifices otfered 
in her behalf t‘vcn h(‘r useful donl^ey will be compelled tn follow her : 
is not thi- the -ignifieance the artist intended to portray? 

As we have interpreted tlii*^ zone, no geometrical ^ymllletry is nb- 
--erved in balaiuang tlu^ sueees-lve compositions. The two scenes ni 
which the hero and hi- wife are concerned occupy mure than half the 
zone. The remainder consi-ts of three minor compositions, which 
merelv echoed the same thought, or honor other member- ot the hero’s 
fiimilv. The upper limit of this zone is an ornamental hand, which 
presents the appearance of a sorie^^ of <|uatrefoils. It vms hastily 
engraved, the adjoining horizontal petals fj’equently, but not always, 
being united. 

^^Cf. PbL-nician ivories in La, taro, Moifinaenfs of ynieveh, wrie>, pi. s,s. 
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The fourth or outermost zone represents the hero and his wife upon 
a couch on wheels starting forth from the town ; in front of them is an 
ordinary chariot, and leading the procession a mounted horseman. The 
object of the excursion is apparently to reach a sacred grove outside the 
city. Here the hero and his wife pay homage to the gods. The re- 
mainder of the zone represents the return of the same party, headed 
by musicians. The town is repre.-ented by three towers with interven- 
ing walls. As on the Amathous patera the heads above the wall 
indicate the population behind them. The character of the country 
drive is indicated by the tree outside the town. The couch upon wheels 
is a form of vehicle of unusual occurrence. It is much hmger and 
<phte ditferent in form from the ordinary war-chariot. It would >ecm 
to have been u>ed in the present instance as a carriage of a woman of 
rank, l>ut on an Etruscan vase 1 rom Orvieto a man is transported upon 
a -imilar vehicle on the long journey to the loAver regions. The grove 
here indicated was perhaps that of Apollo/' who had several -eat^:; of 
wor>hip in the neigliborhood of Kourion. The trees composing the 
grove seem to be the date palm, which ^vas eEe where associated with 
the worsliip of Apollo, and as it'- name (polvi^ implie- was c-pecially 
valued in Ph<enician settlements.^- The mode of representing the tree 
is essentially Egyptian.^^ Within the grove, the hero’s wife appears 
seated ]>efore an altar, while he i^ standing. The religious exerci-e 
performed, the hero and his wife return to the town. They are met 
and accompanied in their return Iw a band of musicians. The central 
figure carries the lyre, and we may presume from analogous represen- 
tations on the archaic paterae from Idalion-'^ and Kourion"^ that the 
man in front carried a double flute and the man behind a tambourine. 

Our general interpretation of thi^ patera inijilie"^ that it is a pious 
offering for the -oul of a dcpartc'd one and for hi'^ family. The design 
should Ite read in the light of Egyptian llgureel design and In->criptions. 
A^ the inscription upon the libation vase of O-or-ur,-' ^o our central 
medallion would address the deceased, ‘^The Itesident of the West hath 
established thy person among the sages of the divine h>wer region ; he 

^^CE''XOla, Cyprus, pi. xix. Ibid., p. 247. 

Moa, ined,, xr, pl^. 4, 5. See Ex(.el, Kypros, ii, p. aas. 

^'See Heux, KuHurpjkuizen und Llau.'itJnerr, pp. 210-228. 
iLKTXSox, Ancient Egyptians, i, fg. 151. 

’A'e-Xola, Cypru.^, p. 77. 

A. J. A., TV, pi. VII. 


-'^Records of the Past, vol. xii, p. 79. 
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givcth stability to thy ])ody amono tho-o who rei)ose and causeth thy 
soul not to distance itself from thee. I^is. divine mother, ollereth thee 
her breast, and thou hast by her the abundanee (.)f life/’ Tiie suc- 
cessive zones of ornament may ])e con-ideredj according to Egyptian 
formulas, as prayers that the dei>arted may receive all manner of good 
things. As upon the stele of Iririsen we read an inscril>ed ju’ayer t«_) 
(_)-iris that 1 k‘ may give a funereal meal of 1 )read and lapior, tla )iisands 
of hjave-, liquors, oxen, geese, all good and pure things, to the ]')ious 
Iritisen and to his pious wife Hapu, who love^ him," -o here we read 
similar prayers for the hero and hi- wife. And upon the final zone 
we >vem to read prai-e- ('»f the i)iety of'tlie hero -iniilar to tlu' in-(‘rip- 
tion of Iritisen, I know the mystery of the divine AVord. tlie ru’di- 
naiices of the religioUb fea-ts. every rite of which they are fraught. I 
never strayed from tlicm." 

Atxax iMAiauvvND. 

Pri ncefon Uh ivers;itjL 


Becords of the Pa^L voL X, p. 3. 



THE HOUSE OF THE MARTYES JOHY AYD PAUJ. 
RECEXTLA" DISOOVEREH OX TITE COELIAX 
HILL AT E(LME/ 


[Plait.^ IAL AL ah.] 

VI. SF.CONDARY PARTS OF THE HOUSE. 

itii the exee])lion of the iuhllinint, whioli li’oin ])osition aiul 
.'^lia})e can easily be recoLiaii/ed in any Roman hoii-e. it somewhat 
dillieult to ascertain the u-e of tho various chamber- tliat have been 
excavated. In general, three groin )- have liccn distinguished • the 
family apartnu'ut-, tlie ehamljeiv or -leeping-r( >oms of tlie -ervant-. and 
the cell- tor dome>tic purpo-es. Tlie-t^ three (‘las-(‘- arc t*asilv to be 
rec<.)guiml in this house, but it Avould not be possible, without indulg- 
ing in u-eles'> conjectures, to attempt a detailed >peoitication in each one. 
J o the iir.-t (‘lass bi'long th(‘ eiglit large roiuu- beliind tin* peristvlc : to 
the se(‘ond, -everal rooms on the loAvor floor near the ofrin and manv of 
thow* on the tAvij storie- above. 

The hixurioii- life of tlie great fainilii's in Rome re([uired nothing 
le>- than an army of slaves. The lnf(‘riu avIio Avorhed within tlu‘ house, 
and the iwfcrtii who worked without; the ordhidril who exercised the 
office of .-uperintendence, and the wIkjso (.iflices were the uHj-t 

menial,' siu-h a^ the the v^hirnla ri the N/za/r/o/’d the Icrfh-ti- 

the /b(V7/*/iev/‘ the the and a hundred other-.” 

All th(^-e were lodged within the palace. The wealth v learned, from 
Christian (*haritv, to moderate the abu^'c- of tlie svstem : -till, they re- 
tained a large body of slaves. This fa(*t alone can explain the -ize of 
the apartments for the domestic-^ placed on all three of the -tories in 
the hou-e of the Coelian. Such are, on the lower story, -undry cham- 
bers near the (ftrhua and the crypts, several of which I have explori'd 

" Continued from Vol VI, page i^So, 

^Ulpiaxus, Digest, xlvii. 10, lo r: ihi,]., 14, 4, 5. 

“ Petroxius, Satir., 29. ^ pacERo, Ven\ ii., 3, 4. 

Petronius, op. cit.j 35. Cicero, Epist.fam., iv. 12. 

®Ulpiaxu<5, op, at., IV. 9, 1. "A-cuxirs, In Verr. ir., 1, 26 

"Plautus, Psciul, ii., 2, 14 (60 Sl ‘'Columella, i. 9. 3; ii. 13. IT. 
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but not cleared. Their height, as in general that of all the cells on 
the east side, being much less than elsewhere, the floor above them 
was not entirely destroyed when the basilica w'a^^ erected. Over a space 
corresponding to one rpiarter of the area of the basilica toward the 
porch, a suite of chambers of various forms and ^izes remain on this 
floor; but all are rude and plain, so that I have not been tempted to 
clear them. If I am not mistaken, this was the main portion of the 
apartment ot tlie slaves, wliich, Cicero inf )rms u-^ [PlAil. ii., 27), con- 
sisted of many small celh placed in a row and called more properly 
Aonnitorki. 

Nothing can be said of the stories that ro^e above i\\Q parte rohib or 
aristocratic section of the lower story, as they have been completely 
destroyed with the "ole exception of the facade including the w indows. 

I diall pass to a description of the crypts and cells already mentioned, 
such as firmed an im})ortant part of the Itoman houses. The crypts 
were long and narrow galleries on the lower floor, closed on botli sides 
and built either <.>n the rdge of a garden or along the wings of a portico 
or around any other part of the l)iiilding. They serve<l for plea.sant 
strolls and meetings under cover in the warm hour'- of the day,^'* or for 
the -'-toring of grains, fruits, and otlier artides that needed protection 
from atmo.-pheric change^. hen these galleries are annexed to an 
atrlf’ui or peristyle, they are termed rrifpfnpijrticm^ : such a one is placed 
in our hou-e on tlie side of the inner court that is in front of the tahlin mn 
and it- neighboring rooms. For us, tliis is the most venerated part of 
the building, beixiu-e hero the two saintly owners were lvillc<l for th(‘ 
faith and buried bv the soldiers of Terentianus. The half of it- length 
whi(‘h ha.*, luvn hitherto (‘xplorcd mea-ures ten metres ; and its widtli is 
about one metre and a half, at least from the tabliiaiia onward, wlierc 
the main staircase of the house is placed. The floor of this crypt, wliieh 
is paved with polygons of lava, is on a somewhat lower level, a< already 
noted. Its rude vault is a tunnel-vault modifled by some lunette-. It 
is divided into two compartments through the eonstiaiction of tlie 
staircase within it. At right angles to this runs a second crypt of equal 
width and at least nine metres long: both are witlumt window- and 
were liglited by some door- which opened, apparently, upon the court. 

^'OIuratort, Inscript., p. 4si ; Eeixesiu-, Syniagm. Inscripi., ii. 2S; Spartiaxws, 
Hair, 10. 

Vitruvius vi. 6 . 2; Vaero, De re Rust., i. 57. 
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Through other pa?^sages, access was had to various contiguous cells 
whose use should be here explained. 

The cellff of a Eoman housCj speaking generally, is a storeroom for 
oil, wine, and such things : hence the epithets olearhi^ vrnaria^ d<:}- 
These licpiids were kept in va-es usually of eartlienware {dolio., oni- 
jjliorae., «e/‘/ac), which were placed in rows against the walls or stuck 
in a bed of "and.^^ As siu-h a method of keeping wine re(|uired a 
great amount of room and consecpiently many ccllae, in the hou^e of 
SS. John and Paul an entire wing on the ground-tioor to the east 
is occupied by these cellars. They are at p^e^ent reached from the 
point where the two described above meet, and they extend on every 
^ide in a network of small unadorned chainbeis communicating by 
vaulted passages of varying forms and sizes. Xone of them are paved, 
the door being covered \\iih a layer of ?:aud, JolUii fJ(Jossis, In one c>f 
them i.^ a S(|uare well m ith its parajjet, or^u/^(Y//, nearly as liigh a> the 
vault, with the usual holes in the inner walls for the })urpose of de- 
>cending to draw water. It lx came necessary to raise the parapet to 
this height by means of an additional section, at the time that the 
level of the floor evas raided by the bed of -and in order to turn it 
into a cellar. The vault of this ro( an i- (piite black with ^moke. Tlte 
hearth or Joras (Cie., UeSm,^ lb) wa^ here found, in pieces, under the 
rul>bi.-li, and it >till contained the diarcoal reduced to powder. On 
one (jf the walP is a pipe for hot water ; that is, a large terrac()tta 
pipe [)laced witliin a rectangular ^llaft left in the wall, the pii)e re-ip- 
pearing in the upper -tory on the opposite side of the wall. A similar 
eon<luit was found in the thickness of the vault of the neighboring (vl- 
lar, but it had been deemed neci^sarv to (‘lose it for reasons of sebidity. 
A third conduit exists in the follow ing chamber. High on the wail, 
opposite the door of the first of these chambets, i^ a ^mall ^tone ixser- 
voir enca-ed in the wall, from which it is separated by plate*^ of lead 
to keep the dampnc:?'? from the wall-. Tin- l)a-in has a mouth for 
discharging the water. Here and on the floor above may have iieeii 
the torcfiJariinn for pres^^iug the grapes, unle-s it l^e preferable to re- 
gard this whole region a- -erving in the beginning for bathing purposes, 
before it was turned into cellars. This cannot be determined until all 

De re Rud.^ 1,10, lo\ 1.11,12: Oololella, xii. IS, 3, 4 : e, 0, tU Cicero. 
De Srnerf., 1(5. 

'^Peixiu-, Tliit. Naf.^ xiv. 27 : Columella, xii. IS. o. 
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the surroundino' ehamhevs are cleared on hotli ?'tories. In a 
room, the entire space hetween the t\vo walls is oe''.*ii})ied by another 
reservoir, made of bricks and cement, wlu('h rl^e^ tliiriy cent i metre- 
above the floor level and I- coated, on the insidee with a ir(>;>d ]>la-ter- 
ing of ground potdierds. In tins room I liave stuck in the -and-bed 
some of the many attii^horcu found in the whole row of cellar- in order 
to give an examjde of the arrangement of a roanan wine-cellar. In 
liSff, there was found undt'r the wall< of Rome one of these wine- 
cellar- divided into tliree ceanpaitments wlnjse plan and der^cription 
are given in IRclf< Dictionary (art. relh'). In many way^^, tin- cellar 
on the Coeliaii res(‘mbh‘- it, a< it d(K‘- tho^e that are beinu excavtitcd 
at Pomj)eii. At tlie entranci^ to the same chamber wa- f.amd a 
ifoJnnn walled with mortar into an angle of tin* wall, but with it- U})])er 
part l>roken oil. The-e fne ^vord- are all that can Ix^ -aid, a- tlu' (exca- 
vation of this ]>art i- hardly begun. 

In the same zone of cellar-, toward the inma' court, tln.rc' open- a 
pa-sage IMJ (-ent. tvide and about two metix'- long which lead-, bv a 
staircase that is not yet deared, to a lowin’ >torv. Tin- i- coinposc<l 
of a long sei’ies of very small elianiber-, -ome of which extend under 
the floor of the pial-tyle. Taken in relation to the interior of tlie 
house, they are ^ubterraiuam^ but tluw are not so wlunx' tlu'v an* eon- 
ncetod with the exterior, on tin* oppositi* -idi*, wlu‘re the* liill fall- oT 
very rapidly toward the stri'et. Only two or three have boon clean'd 
near the grave- in the new chapel of S. Paolo della Croce^ wiiieh w(.Te. 
iudei'd, rooms on tlu* -aim* -tory. The first i< a sort of nari’ow vesti- 
bule, with a tunncl-vaiilt, whenee r^ome light Ava- intrwdm'i'd, tlirongh 
two windows^ into a S])acious -(|uan* liall witli a liemi(.*ych* in the end 
wall. Its vault i- e : that (jf thi* hGUiicv(*h‘ is a -eini-doine. In 
the oppo-itc wall is a large arched o]^(‘iiiug similar to that of tin* 
apse, whieh eommimicaU's hy means of a long narrow ])assagc with 
the neighboring rooms, whose number I have not yet been abh* t(,» 
deter 1 nine. 

Here wa- the of tin* hou^e, as that ]>art of the large Roman 
house Avas termed Avhich served for bath-.^'^ Such privat(* bathing e-tab- 
lishmeuts could be indulged in onlv bv the wealthiest ia milieu. Thov 
had the -anie general division^ and arrangements a- the })ublie baths : 
the (fj}0(l f u’ undressing and dre-sing : tlu* jr'njhlnriinn or hap- 
Hstci'vnn, for cold baths ; the ooUflariim), for hot baths : the ftpvhfrhtnt, 
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for resting in a moderate temperature after the liath ; the 
or -uhteiraiieaii furnaee, frum ^vh;eh ])ipL‘- of metal or tenaeotta car- 
ried tlu' hot water through tlie e-tahlishmeiit. At the end of thi- r-.fun 
vra- a -emicireular alcove named which contained a reservoir 

for the warm bath called //.s or an isolated basin, solim,; ‘yv^chrunt 
for 'T'prinklina'. 

The th.a’inal hall had the pavement c(anmon]y called 
so named because it i- raised from tlic around nii parallel row^ of jaer^'. 
two feet hiah, made of ^tpiare bricks ctaneiitcel \vitli clay juixed with 
clioj^]>ed hair. On the-e })i(‘rs there rc'^ted terracotta slab- covered 
wdth a layer of ab(_>ve w hich were slab-, of vrhite marble de(‘o- 

lati d wdth mosaic. The empty ^jiacc below formed the />/{p<)CfJU.<is or 
fhnKf,r. the tiirnac(‘ aireaaly mentioned. 

Such i- the an’anatnnait in the rtion'is (>f oiir Coelian house. The 
hemicy(‘Ie of the hfroiUhnim is openrd in the left-hand wall^ and is of 
the -aine -ize a- tli(‘ as or Ijarhina-tuh it contains, which i- in the 
form of a sea;menl of a circle w ith a uniform depth of -f>vcntv (‘('uti- 
metre-. On one -id(‘ w as a -mall maiTk* ])U'>je!‘tion or c/vc/cn wliieh 
served a- a .-eat. (.)n the riu’ht wa.ll there is the mouth of a terracotta 
cir<*uiar }>i[K‘ with a diameter of liltctai centimetres. A para])ct ri-ina,' 
one m(‘tre from the pavcnu'ut hide- tin* bathine'-plac(‘, h'avintr onlv a 
narro\v pas.-am' de-ccndin_e: to it. Thi- parape is called bv Vitruvius 
the phifru,^. Tile int(a‘ior of both <Ur< >is and l(f..'ntirihn wa> line<l w'ith 
maiTle >labs, a- can lie .-t‘cn from the inipre.-sit.)n< on the mortar. 

Only a part of the rai-c^d pavement of tin' thermal hall ha> been 
preserved, and this is covered wdth very line wdiite and black mosaic. 
In the destroyed ^ectioll -ome of the supporting: pier- I’cmain : they are 
sixty centimeters hiu'h ; the slabs they support are tiv(‘ cent, thick ; the 
dsfraco on top of them, in wdiich the mo-aic is >et, twentv cent, thick. 
The interior of the is entirely covered with -lab- of terra- 

cotta, still black with smoke. 1 have not been able to lind thc^//’oe- 
c>r mouth of tlie furnar'c wdienci' the dames ])as-( d to pervade 
tlie sub-pavement already mentioned. The heated air passed through 
a terracotta pipe twenty cent, in diameter, still black with :t'moke : tra(*es 
ol it remain in one of the four corneiv of the hall by the wall. The 
pipes tliat carried the hot air about the hall to raise its temperature 
have lieen so displaced that their arrangement is uncertain. All of 
the many found here w^ere of the usual rectangular form and thirty-six 
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centimetres long. The lahrum^ opposite the lacoiiicina, is a heavy cir- 
cular terracotta hasin over a metre in diameter. 

The walls, vaults, and arches of all the above rooms and of tho^e 
near them, which I explored l^ut did net clear, are covered with good 
stucco partly fallen. Xo traces of paintings are visible npeii any of 
them. The simplicity of these l)athing-a])artinents, different from 
the luxuriousness of many others, may be owing to the fact that the 
owner:^ were Christians. Their present ol)scurity, however, is canned 
by the construction of the basilica Avlio-e wall cut of all communication 
witli the exterior. Besides, there are remains of other baths of greater 
importance. At a short distance from tliose jii^t de-cribed and on the 
same door, at the point where hfty years ago the new -acristy r>f the 
badliea was built, a large tliermal hall wa- discovered but covered in 
again. From (‘ontemporary de^'Cription^, this would seem to have 
resembled in form and >tructure the fine>t Pompeian Its 

raised pavements was covered, not with mo-aic but with thin slab- of 
wliite marble, while the* /y//y>oro^/.s/x Ijeneatli had a mosaic flooi'. There 
wore marble incrustations and other rich decorations u]ion the wall- 
of the main hall : these were admired at the time of the diM-oemw though 
injured liy the M'ater that stood over the great part of the surfa(*e. 
Other neighboring halF decorated with mo>aits and painting.- ^vere 
hardly ^eon, and they sulfered the same fate, being first injured and 
then buried. I (*amiot determine whether tln< more S})l(*ndid bffliitenni 
was built when the simpler one Ava- abandoned, or Avhetlier the two 
were contemporary. On the ])lan it has becui po— ibie to note only the 
first, a- the .-eeond could not be (*xamiiicd or measured. 

Another distinct part of the Koman house was often the a 

hall or a court closed and usually entirt^ly (*overed by a roof or coiF 
ing, which served as a plat^c of recreation, for re(‘eptions, and for 
bampiets. Its size, form, and -ituation distinguidi it readily from 
all c»ther parts of the house. Such a hall -(‘cms to have oxi>ted in 
this house, at lea^-t u}) to the fourth century. It is a >])aeions hall at 
present outside the perimeter of the basilica, though a part of it i.- 
underneath its apse. It ten metres wide and of a length (Mpial to 
the sid(‘ of the liouse on the CUv(fs Safttri at the ])eri-tyle. It.s 
construction is of a different period from that of the neighboring 
room-. It appears to me to be mueh earli(*r, to judge by tlu* (pialitv 
of the corfii\a of inner walls, which i^ of oxcdlent reticulated Avork. 
Xext to it the later chambers AA’ere added, an inter\ml r>f about a 
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centimetre being left between the walls. At no point did I find any 
indications of vaults, which would certainly have been vi-ible as the 
wall r?till rises about six metres from the pavement. Hence it i- to 
])Q inferred that the covering was either a gable-roof or a ceiling with 
a loggia above it : this is made probable l)y the traces, at tliat point, 
of remains of windows opening on to the street, though the part of 
the old wall that faced this street i*^ now in great part destroyed. 
Here was })robably one of those terraces called /•/</, a fine exam- 
ple of which was found in a house at Herculaneum. The oecus must 
have been entered on the ^^ide of the peristyle as tin 're i-- no door lead- 
ing into the apartments. The many fragments of marble slabs, l.)a^es 
of columns, carvings, and basreliefs, painted stuccoes which I found 
here prove tlic original splendor of this hall. It could liave been 
more completely reconstructed had not tlie constructions of the basilica 
extended into it. That this cea'-ed to l^e the otn^s of the hou-e in about 
the fourth century is diown Iw three transver-al \valls then constructed, 
of which only that portion remains which i- within tlie perimeter of the 
basilica. Their construction in tiff a Avith occasional courses of brick, 
and their discord witli the plan of the Iniilding, show them to be the 
work of a late period. 

VII. THE PAINTINGS. 

All the walls and vaults of the appurtniento nohile^ the rooms, pas- 
sageways, and the wings of the afrintn tvere covered with paintings. 
Like the walls, tlie-e paintiiigs are of various dates, some belonging to 
the third or even second century, while others date from the fourth, or 
from both periods tlirough restorations. Kleven only of the rooms 
liitherto discovered have preserved to a greater or lesser degree their 
stucco and paintings. The earliest and artistically the most important 
are tliose in a room placed under the liigli altar of the basilica. The 
lower part of its four walls was covered, u[) to a height of two metres, 
Avith >lab^ of white marble, traces of which still remain. The entire 
surface above this is decorated with encaustic paintings of great rich- 
ness and beauty. On a white background and standing on a green- 
sward are life-size genii, placed at regular intervals in front vieAv 
(Pi.s, IV-VI). Tliey are not entirely nude, as was the custom in 
pagan Roman art, though they might l^e considered from a casual 
glance : but they Avear a clo'^e-fitting :-eamless garment Avhich Avould 
])e invisible Avere not its edges apparent at the neck, the Avrists, and 
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the feet. The arms are gracefully extended and bent as if in ihythmic 
dance, and with butli hands they hold w]) the chio m i/ jin‘> /uH.s that 
hanii> quite open behind tliem fr<jm -h(»ulder to knee. Behind these 
figures is a rich wreath of many-colored fiovrers. forming a festoon be- 
twei'ii each figure, and extending around the entire room alter the 
fadiion of the s<>c*alled epKaprra. There are ten genii, four on each 
of the .-'ide-walh and two beside tlie door leading into the adjoining 
i*(')Oin : the two that y;e\v oppo^-ite them on the otlier Avail are now 
hidden behind the main wall of ilie l.)a'^iliea which here interj)Ow‘S. 
At the feet of the* genii, among trees and tiovrering ]>lants, are various 

kinds of large biixh of brilliant hues — peacocks, ducks, o^t riche 

while other' are living through the tiir. Such rc*pr(>sentation?: of 
genii of both ''Cxe^ w ith flowers and Ivirds are frequent in Ih^nian paint- 
imgs. but I am not aware <if any like tlfi', in Avhi<h the figures are 
life-size and fia’in the entire dec'oration of the Avall-r. The vault of 
this roo-m is painted in :>iinilar -tyle. .V dark band, ten cent 1 moires 
wide, 'CparatC' its <locoration from tliat of the walh. Tlu^ ^^cvaie is the 
gathering of the grapC' by 'iindl gcaiii ludding baskets in their hand' 
or iindca’ their arnn and running n*oni vine* to vine' gathering the ura])e' 
witii a <haiining vivacity of motion and of pt)se, while birds flit among 
the deioe foliage. A similar ^cenc‘ i' painted in a well-lcnown osflling 
of the catricoinb of If /initilla, dating from about the same* time and 
differing only in greater accuracy r)f design and bc‘tter ])reservation. 
For, in thi- vault (flAlu' Fodian liouse, the artist lui' aimed more at 
general efleet tlian at deli(*a(*A' of details, ami the entire u})per [)art of 
tlie 'ulqect ha'5 }Haashed throiigli the tailing of* the plaster from the 
ruined vault ; but from the remaining fragment' it i' evident that the 
'rcene wat' there continued in the same manner as in the eatacond) of 
Dorn it ilia. T have termed the figure' genii to distinguish these tutelary 
angels of men from those that guarded the female sex, called ; 
but thew may be more reasonably eoiisid(‘red as < t'ofrs. Tlieir proem'e 
in a Chri'tiau Imuse is ea^ilv explained. They are more than a eentury 
earlier than the Christian ownei*-, wdio, Avlieii they came int< > pos>es^ioii, 
saAv no reast)!! to (flfaee them. Comm. De Rossi has called renewed 
attention, in connection Avitli this special instance, to the fact that, up to 
the time of Constantine, the Christian artist.', ])rought up in tlie elas-ic 
sclu tol, prC'Tervcd, quite frankly, its entire system of decoration, varying 
it to «?uit tlieir ta^te. Wliatever original po'ition .'ucli figures as these 
may have held in <‘la''ic mythology, their religious significance had 
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been quite lost in their decorative use. Tertullian himself, nohvith- 
standin^ his Montanistic severity, distinguished between the images pro- 
hibited by the ^losaie law, idolotriac rausctj and those to which (‘ither 
idolatriae titidinn non pertbiebaf or else were sunp/cx onLaincntnm}'^ 
This is confirmed in the recently discovered Arabic wa’.-ion of the 
Apostolic Constitutions published under the name of Hippulytiis. In 
Canon XI reference is made toC’liristiaii archit(‘cts,s(adpt< »i>. and painters 
of secular works. Excommunication is laune‘lied against all wiio execute 
idolatrous tigures, while they are allowed to exercise their art in mat- 
ters that pertain to common lif<‘ : si (pfis (irUp'x ein^/nodl mn [fdohnn 
vd aliqnaui fipuram idokitrlaam) conf(C(’rlf, exirptis Us rdns^ qiaic ad 
nsum Jamuninn pertinent i\r{‘'>ininn ulrcfn r dina r pimitf niki m npnf}^ In 
what preci^^e manner this distinction was understood and caiaded out, 
during th(‘ third and fourth centurie.-, is shown by the ^Ir/x of the SS, 
Qnailro (.Pronafi, a doounnait vlu^se importance is n'cogni/ed by the 
best critics. These lour arti^-ts, who were secretly Cliristians, executed 
at gentih‘ reque.^t some (‘onrlias sir/ ill is ornalas witli imng(\'' of Victory 
and of Cupid and even witli a si/nular/nnn sn/is rnm fjnadiir/a. But, 
on being reipiestcd to execute an .Vsch'pius, tliey obstinatAy rcfu-cd — 
Asidepiisiinnlarrnni non ferern nf — and this refu-al wa- tin* cau-e of tlieir 
death.“‘^ In a sitnilar way can we explain the many mythological scenes 
that are seen at evei*\' step in tlie Christian cata(*ombs, and at first excite 
astonishment. Just as these four Ciiri-^tian sculptors were willing to 
carve Victorits and ( lipids on timntains, and as >o many other Christ- 
ians could without scruple have in tlieir liouses, for purely decorative 
purposes, objt'cts decorated vcith pagan figures, s.)abo could the >aiuts 
John and Paul lind no objection to the crotvs decorating one of the 
rooms of their paternal home. 

Adjoining th(' room ju^t described are two others to wliicli belongs 
the second of the six doors on the CUvns Sranri, ascending the hill. 
Their paintings are in a ditferent style. In the first, the stin*(*o on 
the walls had fallen at an early period and was replaced at the time 
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of tho -aintly owners by another (;f inferior quality, which remained 
unpainted. The ancient painting of the vault was >-till intact at the 
time nf the ruin of the hou-;e : hut it now remains only in one corner 
of the rottin. The de( ‘oration con^-ists of panels of imitation yellow 
marble encircled with red band^ : the same de-igc. re- air- at tlie end 
in the -emicircular -[)a<‘c firmed by vault ; so that It would apj^ear 
as if tht‘ entii*e ro(/m waa^e de'*oratod in this manner. A i>rick bench, 
rai-ed against one of the wall- before they were covered with the new 
stucco, has lieen vlie mean- of pre-(‘rving a part of the ancient d(‘t*m*a- 
tion, Avhicli is here of imitation red marble. The bench mav have 
served a- a or a reading and writing bench. It was destroyed 

by the workmen bei'ore T (*<mld -ave it. ddie room which follow-, on 
the same axi-, luis a painted deemation which is ^till prestu'ved on three 
sides, its painting- bfiuug to two jieriods, the third and the f )nrth 
centuii(‘-. The ibrnu*r (K‘(‘upy the upp<‘r ]nirt along a w'idth of one 
metre and a half ria* latter aro below* tluan. it w'ouM !)(» moiM^ exact 
to say that thew* lijwvr painting- arc a rcr-loration, as they arc ^^uper- 
po.-(‘d ovi v earlier oiu‘- tliat iiavc not ix^cn (dfacixl hut <inlv <*ov(‘n‘d 
np with tempera (‘olors. This mav have betai dune wdth a j)urpose 
and not bceau-e theearlitu* tVe-eo wa^ injur^'d. for that [lart ot“ it whit^li 
>till remains is in good (‘ondition. In tlie jud;rment of (\imm. i)e 
Ro-rri, it \< probable that the reas(m for hiding them was tliat the 
scenes represented wtav too IWv or too pagan. That tlu‘>e s<*(mes 
contained ligurc-^ i- made (‘vidtait by the part of them whicli w*as not 
covered: he-idis, in certain lights, it is ])ossil)le to ol)tain glimpses 
here and there of images w’hieh the second coat of (*oloring did not 
wdiollv hide. Of thesi^ frescoes, the frieze that cneinded the room 
under the vault still exi^ts in part, as avcU as part of the decoration 
of the lunette, which contains panels in white witli red and black 
band> and frame, and, in the centre, a Inineh of flow*ers and some 
figures w'hieh failed aw'ay during the excavation as the stucco beneath 
had l)cen strongly afiected by nitre. Where the frieze is iintouehed, 
it consists of larg(‘ volute- and aeanthus leaves, and in the parts re- 
stored in tlie fourth century are fishes and birds in the mi<kt of a 
commonplace w reath of leaves. In the latter design the dilferent 
style and coloring and the (‘xcessive rudeness, and the presence of 
fresco-w’ork underneath are sufficient to prove that this is the work 
of a later hand. This is still more evident in the luwxr part of the 
decoration, tw*o metres in height, wdiich consists of the fayade of a 
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building to which are adapted, with bad taste, certain geometric 
figures siirruiinded by many-celoi^d bands or by imitation yellow 
marl)le. The backgrounds are either of pale white, or of red, which 
is the prevailing color in the entire decoration. The wretched tech- 
ni(pie of all these colors of the eeeond coat is such that from day to 
dav they an* ])eeoming ruined. discovered they were fre-h and 

clear, but after the earth which pnaeeted them had bnen removed the 
salt nitrate*- ])t‘gan to alter them to >ueh a degree that but little is 
now vi.-iblc. 

Far more important are tin* painting- of the fobUn^nn., which, in a 
Foinan hou-e, alway- received the r 'chest d(‘coration. Of all the 
rooms thus far dIscov(.*red in this house it i- the only one that pre- 
serves its frescoes on all four vail- and on the vault, and, wliat is 
still beth'r^ preserves tin ‘in in good eemdition. This \< owing partly 
to the exe(*llence of the materials, partly to the careful t*xcciicion in 
fre.-co without any use of wax. lldow are some architectural fayades^ 
a< in the preceding room, which being tar inferior may have been co])ied 
from these in the f((hliinnn. For here the lines are more regular, the 
drawing more accurate, the cetlors — red, yellow, green and violet — -are 
in better ta-te and arrangement. The imaginary building is crowned 
by small gable*^ ])laced within a band which imitates the o/jus /.sor/o- 
mu/fij made of cubes of yellow marble with red veinings. Above this 
band, wliich encircles the (‘ntire room, is a frieze of such richness, 
beauty, and grace a^ to place it on an erpiality with the best Pom- 
peian decoration. It is made of the Corinthian acanthus, which 
starting from a heavily tufted plant pla(*ed in the centre, spreads 
luxuriantly in full volutes on either side until it reaches the next 
wall, upon which a corn'spoiiding decoration has l)een carried out. 
Its dark green color stands out strongly on a white ground wliich 
contrasts well with the yello^v of the lower band and the red of the 
cornice. Above the frieze is another continuous line of decoration 
underneath the tunnel- vault. Its execution is so good and full of 
life that, were it not in fresco and on the same stucco, we should be 
tempted to believe it earlier by a century than the re.^t. At all events, 
it is by another hand than that which decorated the walls ; by the hand 
of an artist accuAomed to design figures, not an artisan confined to 
tracing outlines and coloring grounds. It is all the more unfortunate 
that here, as in the three preceding rooms, the upper part of the vault 
is destroyed, so that of this fine painting only the lower edges remain 
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to a height of about a metre and a half. The design is a broad ellipse 
with a white ground edged by six concentric bands — red^ yellow, green, 
and blue. Similar but narrower bands radiating from the centre to 
the circumference divide this field into eight triangular compartments, 
.which give to the entire composition the aspect of a wheel. Those com- 
partments are filled with figures of Chri^-tian art of I’are interest, which 
will be described in the next chapter. The space that remains between 
the edge of the ellipse and the frieze on the wall - is also subdivided by 
similar baiuK into com]'>artm(‘nt- which contain not figure.- but rich 
foliage on a white ground, except that at the four corners there are 
scenic ma-ks -imilar to those so often found in ancient and even 
early-C'hri-tian decoration. In a lunette of the vault arc liippocamps 
hanging like lamps from a chain. This fabulous animal, half-fish, 
half-Iior-c, destined to draw the car of Xeptum^ and the Tritons, is a 
frequent d(‘corativ(‘ motive, somdimes in the Catac*ombs. 

Xext to the is, on one .-ide, the rr^fpfoportlrus of the dfriinn^ 

and, on the other, a small chamber or rather })assag(‘ that buds to the 
secondary v(‘-rlbulc of th'c hoii-o along the side of tlif‘ f'Unfx Sfuniri. 
Both have good paintings. Tho-c of the ])a-sagc‘\\ay rc})roduc(‘ mar- 
bles <-)f pale yellow with red vcinings divid(‘(l into rt^gular compart- 
ments by rc'd bands which imitate the outlines of >(|uarod building 
blocks. The adjoining pa-sage, which lead- into the other row of 
room- is j)ainted in tine same manner. Tlie vault, which in thc.-e 
narrow ])as-ageway- is mii(*h liiglier than elsewh(‘re has ))cen almost 
entirely destr(we<l. (Inly a strip about one metre high remains con- 
taining ^mall hgure- of aniinaB or of wing<‘d g(‘nii or ge/onew bearing 
wreaths of tlowers. Tlu' wina* of the (driiun or peristyle, in ,-o far as 
it has been uncovered, along a length of several metres has two dif- 
ferent styles of d;‘c<)ration. On th(‘ right of tln^ main door of tlie 
iablitDrm where tlie .-tain ase is which leads to the floor above, is 
painted a vlrhhirbnn enclosed by a cane railing over which tliere 
climb plants with leaves and fiowers. The workmanshi}) is .-ome- 
what riule and the tempera colors have become so ])ale that the design 
is hardly perceptibka The border (zoccolu), on the contrary, which 
rises a metre from the line of steps, is fre.seoed in rod, and i*, of fine 
stu<*co that .-hincs like marble. The paintings on the right of the door 
consist of the usual geometric patterns on backgrounds of varied colors, 
framed with good taste. They rise to a height of four metres, and 
their colors are applied in encaustic over others of an earlier date that 
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were in fresco, in the same way as was done in another room, men- 
tioned above. In scraping these more recent colors, was discovered 
an unusual subject, which will be described in the next chapter. 

The three rooms that were formed within the oecus of the house 
were al.^o painted, but the work undertaken at tliis point in the fifth 
century in order to construct tlie apse of the basilica led to their de- 
struction. Some wide strips lemaiii at two point". In the middle 
room are some large frames of go(td >tyle in which red predominates : 
above are traces of compositions witli figurine^ in the c*entre and noth- 
ing more. In the next room, which is not yet accessible, are the usual 
imitation marbles divided into rectangles l)v red lines to imitate scjuared 
building-blocks. The execution is tar superior to tliat (T all the other 
room" in wliidi a similar ^tyle of decoration was ir-ed. I have already 
mentioned still another large room, which in the course of time came 
to be used as a wine-vault. ’ Its tunnel vault is entirely painted, but 
the colors are so faded and ruined that it is only by moistening them 
tliat a faint idea of tiieir design can be ascertained. Delicate and 
brilliantly colored lines divided the vault into compartments (.>f various 
sizes and shapt'" u])on whose white background wxn\‘ [)ainted decora- 
tions and flotvcrs. 

Another small room in the vestibule that opens <.)n the Clivus 
Scauri w^as tran^i'ormed in the Middle AgC" into an oratory and 
adorned with paintings wdiich wall be described later. On this occa- 
sion, all the old paiiiK'd stucco of the wadis wa< not destroyed, but 
wa" left under the new' coat wdicrever it did not interfere witli the 
rcstorati(m. In the little that remains there a])pear- the ^ame bril- 
liant red used on the border of the staircase, just de>crib(d : the c/u/p- 
toporheus, also, luC" a similar border surrounding it at cpiite a di>tance 
from the ground. 

Padre Germano di S. Stanislao, Passionista. 

Convent of S^, Giovanni e Paolo. 

Pomay 
July, 1890. 

[to be CONTmUEU.] 
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III. TWO TOMBS OF THE POPES AT VITERBO BY VAS- 
SALLECTUS AND PETRUS ODERISI/ 

[Plates YII, VIII, IX.] 

The tomhs of the Popes that reniaiu from the Middle Ag(‘s in fair 
preservation are few. Two siieh monuments, not liitherto ea refill ly 
described or illustrated, exist in the church of San Francesco at Vi- 
terbo : ^ tliey are the tombs of Hadrian V and Clement IV, the former 
intact, tho lattia* partly ruined ; botli dating; from tlie xirr century. 

I TOMB OF HADRIAN V . vm. 

At tiu* tiuK' oi‘ my fii’st visit to Viterbo, in June ISST.the monu- 
ment of Hadrian V had been undT^oinu^ a considerai)h* repair under 
the su]KTvision of Professor Giusrppe Rossi. Tin' chun'h in whi(di 
it stands was originally calhd Sant’ ^\ng(‘lo in Cdstdlo and ^va'^ con- 
secrated in llGb by Ah'xander III. It was givtai in to the 

Minoritcv^, who rebuilt the churid, calling it San Ih’aiu'cseo. The 
building lias been almost completely iX'stored, and only the choir and 
transej)t remain in the Gothic* style of that p('ri(xl. Wlieii intact, it 
must have been a hni' example of early Italian G(.)th;(x built shortly 
aft(‘r th(' parent church at Assisi. In the left wall of the choir is the 
tomb of Cardinal ]^Iarco da Viterbo (d. 1.3G9), a '^uperb })iece of sculp- 
ture of the close of the XIV century. It ])ears the inscription : fkateu 
JVL iANVs FECIT FIERI HO(’ opvs. This Juliauus wa^ General of the 

* A preliminary note \va> publi'-lied in voL v of the JonixAL, pp, 1S7-S. 

^They have ''ince been noticed by two writers: K ( ’rI''Tofoki, L*' Vnnhe, dei Pupi 
in Viterbo e le chie.^e di >y, Muiio in Oivli di S. Fninrtsco e dt S. Loinjny). Memorie e 
dociuneati : Siena, 1SS7 ; and <7 in a pamphlet issued in '-u}>port of bis pro- 

posed restoration of the tomb of (’lomcnt IV. Neither of the‘>e writer^ covers the 
ground of tiiL article. (Vi^tofori i^ familiar with the tlocumcnts relating to the his- 
tory of the monuments and in tliis re^'pect hh work i< of value, thouLrIi hardly exact 
in its t^anscription^. Both writers hardly appear to be acquainted v iih the related 
works of the Roman >chool or with the arthtic bearing of the tombs in connection 
with the history of Italian art. 

38 
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Franciscans and a friend and pupil of Marco. The canopy, the two 
angels holding back the curtains, the reclining figure of the cardinal, 
and the base on wliich it lies, belong to the xiv centurv : the lower 
part was added probably during the xvii centurv. Of two other 
monuments, one has di?^appeared — that of Cardinal Viccdomini (d. 
1276), whose later tomb was thought to be in the same style as that 
of Pope John XXI,^ ?. e., late-Penaissance work — and the other, 
that of Cardinal Landriano of Milan (d. 1445), is in a fine Gothic 
style that shows it to be earlier than the time of his death.^ A^iterbo 
originally contained tlie tombs of four mediaeval popes excel it (‘d at the 
time of that interesting early revival in art which preceded the Renais- 
sance. These were the tombs of Alexander (1254-(31), Clement 
lA^ (1265-G<S), Hadrian A^ (1276), and John XXI (1276-77): of 
these only two remain, and botli of them now stand in the churclt of 
San Francesco. 

The mausoleum of Hadrian A"" is in that style of art where the 
greater part of the decoration is composed of geometric designs exe- 
cuted in small marble-mosaic cubes of various colors. Tiu< kinel of 
work is mainly a-sociatrd with a large group of Roman arti-ts who 
practised it invariably during a ])eriod of nearly two centurie>, from 
the middle of the xii to the middle of tlu^ xiv ccaitiiry. It is termed 
^‘Cosmati” work, friun tlic name of some of these artl'.ts. tladriaifs 
tomb staiwR, in my opinion, in the front rank of the monument^ of 
this beautiful >tyle. It was executed after 1276, when the Roman 
schools of art liad reached their highest grade' of (ax<*(Ilen('e, but tlie 
name of the artist is unknown. It rises to a height of nearly 22 feet, 
in thr(‘e svmmotrieal divisions: a soli<l liascment; the ^arco})hagus 
on whidi recliiu's the figure; and the canopv, wli(>^'e eolumns re.-t on 
the basement. Its type is an earlier one than that which became so 
popular during tiie la-t years of the ('cntiirv, not only willi the Pisan 
school head'd by Arnolfo and Giovanni but with the Roman school 
itself headed by (iiovanni Co^mati. In this later type, the Ibrin of 

^Papebroch {Conatus ad Oital. Roia. PvnUf,, pt. ir, p. oS) as quoted by Cri^tofori 
(op. c.il. pp, lsr>-7\ says of the monument as it existed at tlie elixe of thj xvir cen- 
tury: Idem tpii mo)nimeniumJoaii)i}\-<NXIdelineav^f cl Jabruaiit a!t>j\j'.hoc vti o.omdder 
saecnb), eiiam /o/p/.s } ict’d<>)ni)ii cen<>tfi}dii)im sundi forma ejimuit ei hier'm riaulifer ele- 
gantiam modernam apiranttbus titscidpi^Lt (}){taphiuin, etinm receidlori.^, elc. 

®Tlie tomb of Cardinal Landriano has been described by rrofe>sor (JJ.nreri in the 
Mostra della CUtd di Roma ada Esposizione di Tormo nelV anno A water-color 

drawing of it was exhibited at Turin. 
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the canopy is changed^ two curtains are hung, on either side, and each 
is drawn back by an angel, disch»ing the reclining figure of the de- 
ceased. Unless the priority be given to the tomb of Hecuba of Cyprus 
in San France-co at xVssisi, said to have been executed about 1240, the 
earlie-t example of this type seems to be the noble monument of Car- 
dinal de Brave, at Orvieto, executed by Arnolfo .diortly after 1280 
and only a few years after this mausoleum of PTadrian IV, which it 
docs not equal in general beauty though surpassing it in the excellence 
of its sculpture. And in this connection it maybe well to call atten- 
tion to the fact that, in the decorative part of his monument, Arnolfo 
undoubtedly co[)ied the Boman school, wliose works were already 
scattered througiiout the Papal State-, and at Orvieto itself where he 
Avorketl. Pdiis fact confirms the opini('n that the l^isan Arnolfo is the 
saiiK' a- he whose name a])peai^<, vith tlie dat(“ 12So^ on tin* beautiful 
tabernacle of San Paolo at Pome. 

Papebroch saw' Pladi'iaifs nionuinent soni(‘ time before it was re- 
stored in ITlo, and hi< descripti('n is therefore of interest. Pfe says 
(oy>. c/f , pt. II, p. oS}: rtnorf (t tahiila in ijinf si-nlplnm csf 

e ■''nib ili'fard y'hfriJ>n'<qiu^ pH jjnlibnx ('Onfinrt in-'<ipni(l (/enfi^ PVfveY/r. Kst 
anlfin in'insohniin ci qnud ( '[< ttu nti-'^ 1 V (h lind (‘orpns p<ii\ indfjniliKli- 
7f/.s* (t (t/fihidini.s rjns(J(/n, \d)i jiird inn nuon n.'^ jKinfifcd', (‘(ijijxnn ct plu- 
vlnjcni indulnH^ enjuH fibnio rofnndo (ff‘ rndioso inoniH pKidcxtn agnnm 
J_)ci Odntind^ In nlraqnr vera (jin'nJcin plnriiifin ora rnprrsi nfnin /un- 
qnani PJirif/innirn operc him* (Hrjihnn ink ndens Joannes Jlaptidd^ nna 
A/x .^nprn aipnf verbis, EC'OE A(E\vs dei, inde Di iqxirn Virgn nua hisce 
/ifferis^ i:x MATEU. P qni rerrnfer imnisnlninn hoc rejifiliri fecit in 
veicatde suprn papalid in-siqnid pnride^ colore rnbro pimji jnxsit titu- 
Inm in enjns fnmlo (dbo, liftcrls nigrix^ hoe nfji'i sfjffi epdojdu n in bgifur: 
ADREVXVS OVINTVS Pf)XT. MAX. FEISCA E EAAtlTJA XoniEt^SIMA 
JASVE^>1 MENSIS VXIVS DIEEVAinVE XOVEM MA(MSTEATV^r PON- 
TIFK'VM OEREXS DIEM XlTKllVAl FAEXe iVS TTOXOPJFKU-: SEPOT.TVPA 
DOXATVR. epifajihiitni istud Icgitnr lite/ ix veteribns ac Hentikdinis tres 
Lin ea s iinplentibim, 

Fither Papebroch had a very singular idea of epigraphic accuracy, 
or, a- is probable, the inscri])tion ^\hich he reports, belonged to a 
restoration earlier than that of 1715, and disapja'arrd at tluit date. 
Papebroch gives a very inaccurate drawing, winch is reproduced by 
Cri>tofori, wlio seems to base' upf)n it, rather than upoir the monu- 
ment it-elf, the few' remarks that he makes upon its form and details: 
such, for example, as describing the main arch as round instead of 
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pointed^ and speaking of four twisted colonnettes instead of two. Both 
of these errors wore made in Papebroch’s drawing. 

The basement consists of two parts. Next to the pavement is a 
plain and widel}' projecting marble plinth, 72 cent, in height, with 
double row of mouldings and restored decoration ; then the lx.dy of 
the basement, decorated with circles and other geometric iiatterns and 
surmounted bv a cornice, with a total height r)f one metre. The en- 
tire basement measures 1.72 met. On its projecting angles rest two 
spiral columns, 2.68 met. higli, supporting a canopy formed of a tre- 
foil pointed arch j?urmounted by a gable, which rises to a height of 
about 1.8o met. above the columns. The column'^ have foliated capi- 
tals of free Gothic style, reminding of the later M’ork at C)rvi(^to cathe- 
dral, and are inlaid ^\itll mosaic-work of extreme beaut}' and delicacy. 
Within thi> canopv is plat'ed th(‘ sarcophagus, a solid rectangle sur- 
mounted by a gable roof with pentagonal edge, and >arroun(kd iw a 
prcjecting corniee which is sup[)oittd on tli(‘ front and sides by well 
detached spiral colonnettes — one on either corner, and tw'o in the centre 
of the front, w'hicli is thus divided into three compartment^, in cadi of 
which a porphyry >Iab i^ surrounded bv a decorative design in glass- 
mosaic. In all the so-called Cosmati ” nn^saic-work, u’reat taste is 
shown in the combination of foims and colors, and in this monu- 
ment a perfection is reached wdiich I do not remember to have seen 
surpassed. ^ 

On the wall of the church, with in the canopy and over the figure, 
are two insc*riptions : the tirst is the original epitapii. the second 
records a restoiation in 171o. The first lead- : iir(' UE(> * ('onr * s * 
MEMO KIE • DXI * ADKEAXI • PP ■ V j QVl PPAVS AaiCATVs OtItoBON DE 
EEISl'O • J)E • JAN • j TIT * S • ADUEAXI * DVAC ' (VVRD. Of tlu' SCC' >nd I 
wall reproduce only the last lines, according to w hich it waaild appear 
that the* monument had fallen to ruin at the beginning of the la-t (*eu- 
turv, and was rrstored at the (cx[)en-e of the Fie-chi family of Genoa, 
to which Pope Hadrian belonged, hadpiaxvs v • poxt • max • | 
PUIVS OTIlOnoXVS ELISC'VS JAXVEX • j EX CT)MITir.VS i.avaxiae] ab 
IXXOCEXTK) IV • EIVS PATRVO | IXTER S ■ K * E * CAPJMXAE.ES ASCITVS j 
DOCTRIXA imourrATE PRVDKXTIA | (‘ATIIOLIPAE fipei ad^eopvm 
PROFVIT , PEVRIBUSQ ’ LEGATIOXIB’ | AC' IXXA'MKPvTS EABORIlf | PE S * 
SEDE OPTIME .MERITVS j AD PETRI CATIEEDRAM EVECTVS EbT ; AT POST 

* Profo'^'^or Itoissj, the restorer of the monument, has spent months in preparing 
some good colored plates of the monument, especially of the details of the mosaic- 
work, and the publication of his work may be expected before long. 
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XXXIX DIES XII KAL’SKPT* ML'CLXXVI- j VITERBII DE(rEXS ANIMAM 
COELO ! CORPVS VERO HVIC MONVMEXTO TRADIDIT ' t^VOD TEMPOIUS 
IXIVRIA VIOLATVM | PRLSTINO DECORI RESTITVENin\M | POTKRI DE 
FAMILIA FIJSCA j VXAXIMES CENSVERE A ‘ D * >fl)CCXV * ! 

Curante F. Josepho Frezza cle cryptis huius coenobii guardiano. 

The figure of Hadrian V doe-^ not recline at right angles with the 
sarcophagus^ but on the outer side of the gable roof which forms its 
elegant r^ummit, beings thus, far more visible to the puidic. Jt is 
considerably over life-size (l/do nict.) and is dres-cd in full pontilieal 
robes. The head, which rests on a riehly-eiabroidered (‘ushion, is 
covered witli the simj)le tiara; the liands, covered with embroidered 
and jewelled gloves and proj(*(*ting from th(‘ robe (pluvial), are crossed 
in front. Tlie ti!)u]a th;it attaeln*- tlu^ ])lnvial imitat(*s a gold original 
with the Jei enclosed in a eircle and is relattnl to an (unhn)idered 

decoration on eithei’ side i’cprcs(‘nting the Virgin and John the Bap- 
tist, with tile in-criptiou'- as given bv Pap(*broch. The draperv olThe 
embroiden'd ]>lu\'ial i> ari’anued in rarcJiillv -tudii'd ibhB. .Vround 
the fe(*t re>t the narrow and deli(‘atc h)lds of* tln^ co^e/<^ Tlu‘ i*ac(‘ is 
evidently a -tndy from natui‘<*, by an artist ahno-t nntranuBtal in th(‘ 
teclinigue oi (w press! on. flie (‘V(*s an' elos(‘d, the <*xpr('s^ion one of 
jieacefnl r>le(p ; tlu' rnll, tin' Icatiirc- small and ri'gular. As a 

work of i^ciiiptTire, tluA figni’e ranl> high in its pca-iod. In 127b the 
Pi-an scliool \\'as but bt'ginning: true, Xic'M)la had exc'cnti'd all his 
\v'ork, but (iiovaiini and liis otlna' follown^ had hardly lugun tlu'ir 
earec'i’s. Xoi* ar(‘ thei'r an\ eai’li(*r \\ork'' of th(' Boman sehoiJ that 
are compaiabh* :o it, the fignrt* of ( leiiumt I\", for ('\ampl(', which 
now >tan(B opji-i^ito to it, and \\a- ('\(‘cut('d iK'arly a de(‘ad(' ])<ubr(', 
being imne^i-nrabl v ini* rioi'. In fact, it ^ho^\s a mon- advanci'd aia 
than i1h‘ >,culptni‘(‘S of \l anan arti-ts (*x('cuted a ( juarter-eontury lat(‘r, 
such as the -tatie*- of Xicholas 1 \", I>onii‘ae(' \H 11, ( Jiai’h"- of A njou, 
and the re(*lining iigurc's i-v ( liovanni (f<>smati. The delicacy and style 
of th(‘ <enlptor's ehi'cl a^’c shown alsti in tlu' lu'ad that iilN IIh' gable 
of the tomb and ^vhieh ap])roa<‘hes the traditional type of St. Pcti'r, in 
tlie charming ('li<'rnb-h('a<B in the triJbils and in tin' t^vo '-nuill and 
sprightly laughing s('mi-])mls that support tlu' trefoiB of tin' can(<}ng 

The wall-s])ac(' ov(‘r th(' statue, ])artly o<‘cn])ied by the modern in- 
scription, contained, acc( adding to ( hastofori. a ]nosai<’ I’ejiresenting 
John the Baj)ti>t, patron of Henoa, tin' birthplact' oi* tlu' Pope. It 
seems more proliable that this figure was, according to custom, placed 
by the side of the group of the A^irgin and (Jiild enthroned. 
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It is not easy to define the amount of restoration. A part of the 
mosaic-work ha> been renewed ; thi'^ is espeeially tlie ease in the large 
twisted column'^. Tlie right-hand trefoil has sulfered, even in the 
head of the cherub. But the lower basement and the parts of the 
monument next to the wall have long since lost their original decora- 
tion : this is the case with the con.rols^ engaged columns and ])ilasters. 

There being no record on the monument itself or in tradition as to 
the author of this important work, let u^ examine the variou-> schools 
of Roman aiii-t." ni this [>eri< ^d lor dues to his identity. He must have 

been one of the foreino-t men of 
the school : noneother would have 
been selected for >o important a 
W( )rk . There were at that time two 
leading families of artists wlmse 
works are found throughout the 
Roman ])rovince,tiie f 'o-matiand 
tlK'Va'-^allecti. Twootherschnols, 
al>o,liad tlouri-lu‘d in the xii ecn- 
lurv, tho-e ot Raniicius and Pani- 
ns. 1 )ut they had 1 >v this time disap- 
peared. ( )i theC'o-mati A’osma II 
wa^ the iiK'st prominent artist at 
this time, hiss* >11 ( li<.)vanninot lak- 
iim' the h ad oltia* school until tit- 
t(^eu ortW('nty year- latia*. But W(‘ 
do not know that ( 'o'^ma TI ('xecu- 
ted any tombs, hi- ]vrineipal work 
being the cha])el of the Saiffn 
Saii(‘fnru III at the Patera a (1277). 

Of the other family, tin Vassallecti, the bot-known of this name 
was llourL-hing at that time. His works have Invu briefly ailuULd to 
by Ponuu. ({. B. de Rossi"^ and Knri(‘o Stevenson.^* It is to him that I 
attribute tlu^ execution of the monument of Hadrian V, inv r('a-on> 
being two- fold — (‘irciim-tantial and artistic." In the left-hand wall 
of the choir i> set an aeillrula with the Inseri}>tion : s. ornn’M infirm- 

^ Jjullettuio (Ji Aiuhr’ologm 1S7”\ p. cto, 

® J/b'iO’a delhi Citia di Homa., etc., pj). 173-1; Conferenzr dei Cidtori di Archeoloyia 
Oristiana, pp. 107, 123. 

mentioned my conjecture to Professor Ko^'bi, in 1SS7, and believe that he has 
adopted it. 
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ORUM, Two twisted colonnettes support a gable and rest on a base. 

s 

On the lower part of the ba-e is the arti-t’< signature : M VA5SAL- 
LECTVS<i ME FECIT (Fig. 1). I am not aware that it has ever been 
published. This aedlnda is in the U'^iial Foman style of patterns in 
mosaic. It is evident, then^ that Vassal leetus workt d for tlie church of 
San Francesco : but he could hardly have be en called then' for such a 
paltry piece of work, which would apju^ar to have 1 x'cn merely a produc- 
tion of lii'^ workshop. A\T* mu^t ^eek ^ome otlicr cause for hi" comijig 
to Viterbo and what else diould that bi* than the tomb of Hadrian? 
This, then, would be one of Vassallectur?’ t^vo masterpiece^, the other 
being tiie cloister (>f San Giovanni in T^atciano at Rome*. It may be 
that he signed it and that the signature' lun bc('n lost in all that the 
monument underwent, inrhiding tin' n'-toration of 171b. Ihit what 
artistic evidence can be brought to >up[)oit thi^ cirt um^tantial (‘onjec- 
ture? A review of the known works by \"a-'all('ctu> may accomplish 
this: the following is a list of tliem. 


1. — Roma: 

2. — c. 

3. — c. 

4. — c. 

5. — c. Anagni : 

6. — 12h3. “ 

7. — c. 1270. Viterbo: 


Cloister of ^^an Giovanni in Rat('rano. 

(h. SS, Apo^toli : Tvion of jjortal (?).*'' 

Bas. ^^anta t.'iXM'c in d(‘ru-alcnunc ; Fpi^co- 
jiil (hah'(?).^ 

Bas. San Ihetro in \"aticano.‘‘* 

Cathedral; Rao'hal * andlcstick.^^ 

Ch. Sant Andrea : J'l})i"oopal cliair, 

CIi. San Fraincsco; A(*di(*ula for holv oik 


( )f tliC'i' work:^ Xo-. 3 and 4 hav{' rmtiia'ly di-ap]>eared, leaving only 
tile i!i"Ci'iption> ; Xo. 2 is but a miitihcod lAiunn'iit ; An. 7 is of little 


^Ttie in'^criptc'n en the lion re:i(K . /Oa; the Hon -'tanfi- in the porch. 

^Tlii< inscription iir^t publi-lie<l in by Profe--(>r AnMia.eoM on p. COb of 

hi‘^ work It' (Jnf.-e <// J^oinn (Iniit' b>in oit'ihii ^//rj a! (.ulu a r/. It \\as leeeiuly found 
on a slalj that luul been toed, face do\\n\\ar(h in tl\e }):iveinent of the ba-irn-a wlien it 
was rebuilt by lleiKMlict XIV. Armellini add^: Qu^lla jyetra j)r<Jjnh)/mai(e 

alia C<(ih(lia t pi.-^<i,paie sitiKita in fon<lo (ilF nh^i<b r ri f // del 

rnarrnoi nrio cnsi : i/e-'SA LLECTV S ME FECIT. 

^^Di: (iiiote^ ( llnlltUninJoe. cd , p. 127 i the Inscription ,L;i\en by [Metro Sabino, 

without any clue to the monument to which it beloimed: op\^ M.Uri.-rm vas-aj.kti 

QVOD IP"i: FECIT. 

"The candelabrum is supported on two pphiinxes, wliile above the column a puilo 
or boy sustains the base for the candle. The inscriptiem reads: vapsalfeto me 

FECIT. 
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moment ; No. 5 consists almost entirely of mosaic-work, in which it 
is difficult to tind solid individual traits. There remain therefore two 
works — the cloister of San Giovanni in Laterano, and the Episcopal 
chair at Anagni, 

Cloister of the Laternn basilica . — It is less than four years since 
the restorations in the Lateran cloister led to the dis{‘ovei‘y of the 
inscription, known previoU'-ly only from a literary s('»urce, >h()wlng 
Va-salleetu> to liave Ix'cn, with his lather, tin' author of this heauti- 
ful ^tl aicture, M'hirh i'^ rivalled only by the later one of >'au Paolo- 
fuori-le-mura. The insrrijition reads: “f* Nor.ius doot’ HA(’jVAS- 
SATXECTYS A AKTK | ('V PATRE ( 'EPIT OPV^s qf) SOlf PEPFECIT IPE. 
The best authorities place thi> cloister between 1220 and 12d0. 

Ill the lions and spluuAes that are carved on citln'r side d'the four 
entrances leading from th<‘ galhuhc'^ to th(‘ (fpen court of tin' ch)isler 
we can trace more than one hand: probably, the riah'r are bv the 
father, the -tronger and nn.ire arti.Aic by the ^on. Tin' sphinxrs ^^how 
the firm eliisel and eonceutrate<l vigorous style whicli later produced 
the lions of the thi’one at Anagni. 1 regret being unable to illu-trate 
them hei'e. 

Episcopal Throne hjj Va.s.^alb'cfns (^pp. vrii). — The throne, strangely 
enough, lias novt'i* been published, although it^ authorship and in- 
script ion are well known. Its date is fifteen years earlier than that of 
tlie monument of Hadrian and sonu' forty years later than the artist’s 
early work in the Ijateran cloister. Tlie throne has recently been 
transtcrix'd from the church of Sant’ Andrea, for which it was made, 
to the museum of the cathedral. It wa- made for a well-known 
bishop of Anagni, l^andus. An inscription, placed in the outer rim 
of the marble di^k that forms the upper part of its back, records this 
fact: PUESVL HOXORANDVS ( )PVS IKX’ DAT NOMINE EANDVS. Oil 
the back itself, immediately under the disk, is the signature of the 

artist, ill a })lace unusually conspicuous: VASALET DE ROMA ME 
FECIT. The date is 12b3.^^ The back is much mutilated; the disk 
alone remains from M'hat must have been a rich dei'orative ensemble^ 
ciTAvned probably by a gable. The general scheme of the remain- 
ing parts is symmetric and etfective; the usual emblems of episcopal 
power and judgment — the lion^^ — are certainly of remarkable intere.-t, 

Mo<tra della Cittdy etc., p. 174. Both Stevenson and Be Rossi speak of the date 
1263 as certain. 
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and may be placed amon;^: the fine-^t piec^es of work produced I w the 
early revival in sculpture. They were, let it be remembered , carved 
in 126d, before the pulpit at Siena liad been (‘xecuted. while (xiovanni 
Pisano was a mere cliild. before any influence of Xi'*'*o]a c >uld have 
been felt in the Pomau province. Tliese lion- of 1263 an* fiirlher 
evidence <>f the fact, that, wlnai an artistic r<‘vlva] takes ])!ae('-, there 
are two elements to i)e reckoned with : (1) rlie a^eneral birth in the 
artistic con-eiou-iie— , hadinir to independ<‘nt creative' etlbrt- in vari- 
ou> rea'ion- at the ^anie time : (2) the individual infl it ne(‘ ol'a kaaliT 
over the art of the period. Folh ovine' A"a-ari, we liave commotdv 
taken into aci'ount only tin.' second of the-e <donients in a stndv ol’ the 
revival in xadpture in the xm <'(*nturv. A\ hat is now iiccaled i> a 
study of the works of Southern Italy and the Roman States. The Avon- 
derful -culptures of Ravello and Fa[)ua, (‘onteinporary with \it*cola but 
tiiK'r than most of hi< work, ar(‘ wadi kno^vn but not yet a(‘(a)iint('d fu'. 
Other works of merit executed in the-c^ reaion< between 12d0 and 1 32o 
would almost e([ual in number th(‘ (*ont(anporary works iii Tu-eanv. 
The reallv (da^sir (diaract< r -})o radically udv(m to many woi ks ofandii- 
tecture in this ])art of Italy, throughout the xrii (Huitury, is a related 
movement. I shall contcait my .-elf with mcu’cly indicating tlu^ j) 0 ">i- 
bilities of th(‘ subject. Stevimson call- 'attention t(> the fact that the 
Vas.-allecti studied the antique, as one of them is known to hav(' had 
a statue of .Veseulaj)ius a- a mod(d in hi- w'orkshop. The bearded 
spliinx in the l^rateran (doi-ter indicate*- a -tudy also of T]gyj)tian 
works of sculpture. The classic element- in the decoration — in both 
carving and imisaic-w'ork — used by the sdiools of Ijaurentius and 
Va-'^allectus, and their revival of ccu’tain (dassi(* andntectural fea- 
ture- — such the architrave, the Ionic and Doric capitals, and the 
gable — may l)e mentioned, by the way, in oixler to indicate some pecu- 
liarities of the revival of Roman art in the xrrr century. 

Like mo-t of liis compeers among tlie leading artid- of this school, 
Vassallectus was architect, scuI])tor, and mosaiedst, and in eadi of these 
branclu‘s appears to have surpas-ed his contemporaries in the Roman 
province. As w e have several of his inscriptions without the w orks to 
which they w ere attacdied, may it not be po^sibh' to identifv some re- 
maining wmrks w hose inscriptions have perished ? Such a one appears 
to me to be the ciborium of Santa Cecilia in Trade vere at Rome, Its 
similarity in general characteristics to the famous one executed for San 
Paolo by Arnolfus and Petrus, in 1280, has apparently led to its attri- 
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biition to Arnolfiis, who is by most thoiiocht to be the Florentine archi- 
tect. There seems to bo but little eviclonce in favor of tliis >upp(;sition : 
merely a tradition that it was sio;n( d by Arnolfns. S. Oeeilia is said 
to have been restored in 12s;i, and this is an a[>proximate date for this 
eiboriiim. A eom})arison between the two <*iboria diows that a eom- 
miinity of anthorslup is improbable. Tlie areliiteetiiral forms of that 
of S. Cecilia are more symmetric and also indicate an earlier date by 
the lowness of pointed an-li and e'able. Its ^eul})tiires (‘xeel tin se of 
the eiboriiim of San Paolo, and are in a ^tyle very -imiiar to those 
of the tomb of Hadrian : the analogy is especially evident in the 
heads. I d<.> not know of any other Poman artist than tlu^ author of 
Pop(‘ Hadrian’s mau-oleiim v ho would be capable of executing the 
tigures and reliefs of the eiboriiim of Santa Cecilia. This identitica- 
tion i- the only one I would sugge-t. 

II. TOMB OF CLEMENT IV U'r. ix). 

Opposite the niomiinent ol' Hadrian V, whidi wv liave been describ- 
ing, stands the lovrc^r portion of another, similar in style, though, even 
in its present fragmentary condition, it i> evident that its artist was 
inferior in nu'rit to Vassalledus or who<‘ver may have erected the 
tomb of Hadrian. This second monument is that of Po])e Clement 
IV (126d— b8), and has undergone many vieis'^itudes. Rv its side 
is the monument of Pdrus de Vico. Roth of these originally stood 
in Santa Maria dei Gradi. Tlii^ church was a notable example of 
early-Gothic architecture, commenced in 1220 or 1221 and conse- 
crated 1 )y Pope A1 e xande r I V in 1 2 b 8 . T h e 1 a t tm* d ate w as p n > ved 
by an inscription on the facade, which also gave the name of the artist 
who executed the ro^e-window, maoistek u<)N( )SE(ixa. In stvle this 
church was >imilar to that of San IMartino al Cimino, aPo founded, at 
an earlier date by Cardinal llaniero Capocci and described in another 
paper in this Journal. Cardinal Capocci gave the monastery to 
San Domenico, and it became the fir:-t home of tlic order in Viterbo. 
Within the church of Santa iMaria, a number of monuments were 
erected shortly after the middle of the xrii century ; and among them 
were the two mentioned above, which I will proceed briefly to de- 
scribe. The following description of the tomb of the famous Vico 
family, several members of which were prefects of Rome, is taken from 
Salmini’s Chronologia Gradensis (p. 292) as quoted by Cristofori (p. 
64) : Familia de Vico, Major pars Praefecforuni liomanoruvij hujus 
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famillae^ in hac e.^t sepulta ecclesia, in qua, opere mn.^ivo ac denuratOy 
sepulchi'un} vcdde pjulcJiruin cf extimn.bde eo/'undeni f)‘pcfuni Ormitur. 
Inter alios iJominus Petrifs T)e T 7 co, Praejeetns RomanuSy qni ohiit 
anno MCCLXVIII, in sepulcro praefato, factum cadeni idea, qiui Clementis 
Quarti et ah eodon artifice, sed, id notnni cst, a contrariis facHonihus 
sacrilege, itdiinnane, d impic fuit devastafum d per templi p(feiiae)dinn 
ejus ossa prqjfda, dc. The cjhtaph over the tomh, wliieh wa- orvfi- 
nally placed to tlie left of that of Clement lY, in tlie cha})el of San 
Domenico, ri'acls (CnrsT., p. 71) : lire • nobilts * vnu • petri • pe • 

VICO • I PRAEFEOTI * ROMANI ' j AC ‘ NONNVEEOHVM • ETIAM * EISDEM * 
NATALIHUS * [ AC • DIGNITATE * INSIGNIVM * [ CORPORA * CONDITA ‘ 
JACENT. The vyoi’ding is more modern than the monument. 

Nothiuix remains of the arched canopy that ^-iirmountc'd tin' tomh, 
of the mosaic or froco witliin it^ or of the leclinina statin': only the 
basement is left. Thi< basement confrup the* opinion that tlie entire 
work is bv the hand of the autlior of the tomb of ( lenneit IV. This 
is all the more ])roba!)le because Petrus de Vico died in 12b8, the* very 
year of the death of Clement. 

On the death of ( lenient IV (Xovember '21), 12b(S the cardinals 
o'ave directions to the papal chamberlain, the arch!)ishop of NaiToiinej 
to have a marble sareophaeus executed. This chari;!* \vas accomp- 
lished bv him, as is testified by a bull of frr(\a*ory X, which will ^oon 
be quoted. The monument was executed for the Dominican cliui’ch of 
Santa Maria dei Gradi because Clement had ex])ress( d a wish to be 
buried there d** but the canons of the cathedral of San Lorenzo were 
ambitious to possess the body with its maiGoleum, and cau-ed both 
to be transported by force to the cathedral. Ac^‘ording to Xobili’.s 
chronicle, the mausoleum was then only begun. The dispute be- 

^^Crlstofori has collected, on p. 25 of Ills work, the various texts re^^arJing the 
death of (.’lenient IV. 

Cri^tofoki, op, di , p 14 : /P'po ^oh’Dii fiinerali, ver.'in nirfn di dlcemhrc delPanno 
1J6S, venne sopoko ndla chie,>n di S. Maiia dei Gradi in \ tltrbo^ eufto mnp,tifh''o laonu^ 
mento niannoirn d> ddc Ofjivah\ iidodiaio, ad<uhO inionin di inosuci srco/ido !o adrbizan- 
tino, II Papa c / appre-^rnOdo donupnir con I'nifida epi.-^copalr in capo, le inani cau'^irte sul 
pelto, coptrto del manto pontijicio che s^cende iiiio ai pirdi rporrjenJi fnori con h i^rarpr cm- 
ci(jere paqrfiatc sop, 'a nn cuscino. Pn' iscrizione sops a d inoninnenfo ricorda che ciica it ♦ 
IS 4 .O il Si</. Conic Fop dc la Tour Mauhninq^ Amh isciafnre. di Pmucia in Roma, free ris- 
ianrare il monnmento deva taio, come dissi, dai repvbbhcani ncl ITdd, 

Die I'xii ijndem mensis yovenibris [Clemens IV) in vioibum inridit et Viierbii, ubi 
tunc curia residcbnt, die xxix eju^idem mortuns est. In ccclesia Gra<lenri corpus suum sepe~ 
liri mandavit. Die xxix ejusdevi mensis iSovembris co/’u.sca?’e cepii^ iadeque populi, ejm 
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tween the two churches for the body of the Po]:ie hea'an at once and 
wa.'? lono’ and l)itter. It to he intei’rod that the inoiumicnt ’vas 
fnlshcd in 1:271. At that time tlio Cardinals Cnilllauuie de Lray and 
Uh(Tto di S. Eustacvhio^ who had hewn a}>p()int<.d to l)e judu'i*- in the 
di-p?itc IvAwcen tlic two cluirclns, (h'erocd tliar tlu* nioniuiuaiv ^^honld 
be returned to Xno i Iradi ohurrh/'Anid that all work Ix'a’un on it at the 
cathedral slioodd ho discoiuinucd. Ihit tiie winiiUs wf tht,- <‘athedial 
refused to ohoy their onlers, as well a- tho-e of Aardiinril Aiinihal- 
de-chi di 8. Marc<.), ap[)!_tint^d arbitrator, a few war- after, by tile iiwv 
pope, ( Ire^'ory X, who \\'rote lour bull- rv'eai’<lin;j: tlie imitter. 

P->pe CTi’ca'ory in hi> first ijull, dated from L\on-, Aua'u^t 12, 
1272 (?), in the third yt^ar of hi- pontiiicatce tint- -peack- of* the mau- 

Srj'eum : fitnlVti .se/^or/* ( <) (niri(l p/iftLidl A .''O/ov' it c<t jitf 'U U nl 
quofJ(h(itf hi }n<f rtiio,rH ii}^ rjiind 17?eo'oo//h f.'fdrr no^fer Pc- 

A.rr]ih‘pi>^rQp(ii^ 2\(i ar Ajj‘)-'<l'dicni' ( 'n nicra pro 

scjH'ltVit(Jo rodciii rorpoi'c J('hi‘n:< f ri jirfi'i ft routi‘<A pi'ohibitiouf nf 
Archirpiscopi m- dlam s, Jl, JA ( anJiiialunii ft po.Afjraui (l(iif<ncia~ 
tlonrnl Hovi ope/v’s- rd Jurfifnl tcnfi'iC nrc/pC/V, (fc in (<f(htn Mh i'f}i»'nsi 
rrrJr.Ai*! i^yindrffcrr prdi'.'^fUt} psd'tt nf tiHiH j/(Aiifirs- fjr<n'> ridi, Thi- would 
seem to sliow tliat, altliouLfh the mau-ohaim may not have l)(‘(*n f ni>]ied 
wlien the '*anon< to()k po— es-ion of it, the artist compieted his work 
while it -tood in the (‘tithedral. After mu(*h litia:ation, the detail^^ of 
which \vould be unimpvntaiit, the tomb was iinaily re])laced in the 
(xradi church in I27b. Cristofori (p. 34) divides the history of the 
monument into four periods, which are correct with S(.)nie variations 
of date : (1) 12bS-70, when it lay, [>artly fnished, in the (‘hur(‘!i of 
(rradi. (2) 1270-75, \vh(Hi it lav in the < ‘allied rah (3) li:! 7b— 1738, 
wlien tlie inausolinim au'ain rested in the (‘hurch of (Iradi : it was 
placeel (tnfe raprfhfni mdjorcni in Iffterc honorijice nt pnfrf roHordtffta. 
Thi- position, at one side of the ap-e, mav not have been the oriizanal 

sanciitdte cl mimculU tnoti, ad ejns saciimi oiddicr I'lscndinVj (mujendn/n conifncre. Unde 
pre^bifen et dents cathedralis in tcdesla o/r( corpus diofi Ponlm^s contra patiina 

pmedicntonun voluntatem, tumulandiim curariait. Facta autein insiantia per dieto'i patres 
apud Rever€ndis.sunos Dominos Cardinales, ab €i< ordinutnin fiiit nt quo inteiea jnbr’carctur 
sepulcrum, per Dominnm Archirpiscopiim Xarbnnenseni corpus in quodam Incopanquam in 
depositum collocareliir. Presbileri calhedrali^ hide eitni nujerentes, in eornm ecclesiam, tarn 
iachoalnm inannoreum sepidcrum, qnam coi pu< sanctissimi pontipcis deiulerunf, et dliid pro- 
sequebantur (Xobili, MSS. in Chronicon Conv. Graden. ap. Papebroch. in ConatUj cited 
by Cristofori, p. 27). 

The text is given in Cristofori, op. city pp. 112-14. 

4 
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one : it is more natural to suppose that the monument was placed near 
the door. (4) 1738-1885. In 1571, or more probably in 1738, at 
the time of a restoration of the church, the mausoleum was trans- 
ferred to the chapel of ISan Domenico. 

The French Republican troops under General ]\Iacdonald attempted 
to demolish the tomb in 1798, and probably the canopy was then torn 
down: Avhether it was replaced in 1840 by Count de la Tour Man- 
bourg, when he restored the monument, I am unable to >ay. In May, 
1885, it was scandalously vi (dated by the municipal authorities' and 
then transferred to the church of San Francesco. The original epi- 
taph was copied by Papebroch and is well known. It is in T^eonine 
verse.-, and consists of nineteen lines that describe the life and virtues 
of the Pope. 

Me find in PapebroclF^ a descri]>tion of tlu^ monument, before it 
had b('cn entirely ruined and taken to piece-^ and his words are im- 
portant not only on this account but because they disclo>e to us the 
name of the arti-t of the raonuuient, tluai legiide in the lialf-defa(‘(*<l 
inscription: Te/ae/c/a (Chanentis IV) Mter/ji <‘Hr<tvi In 

ocuhsf^iie ya'r .senJ pfih'n m (’.('Idhi'itd ii\ ^ rctd t'andfir <nttl~ 

qviiaf’d^ ny’uioria, Est ni /afiftn pahnn.^ A"F, XXXI 

nlvEciS .sea Vfird co/ores l(fplJlii< (lahh uKdlcv dis- 

tinctifni lit cidpis -^^unndtide^ iod) cap//e y. Prfrij (ippnr( at xcx <piaf: 

potlas Fr(f acir((r oriqiids iadida m cssr ratdldf rhn^ < t(\ . , . Ad frftas 
laa rni'ii'h r.r cdvrah'O faado >ad) Dciparaa xanlpfa iaidphLe cndaratls 
epttd ptdaax tonqxna hff( r’h'^fjac Go^/o’cC*, id c.s/ Thraldniris^ adte bc*/.s?//a 
coatinrnti.i ftedi stdphdi jdja i/udnordtd Sdarta (Fdviges), </e qao ex 
altcro Idkre byitar litfrrls Jen: Roald ad : ix jiAc SA( JiosAXt ’TA Kr- 
CLESIA, eh*. . , Srqa anfa r d atrni dan vcrs)fH dad'atd at ridd/fr (’/'o.s*/, 
(pil proiade df/i a<di piotacrant., sicaf rtidia prouala sah /y>.so o/-c/( laftx- 
cesi fivxyii dc ’^<*riptd : — petrvs odeetsf sepvtj ei fecit ikx’ opvs 
. . . — Jeff I noil pot a it all ad quod sequebdtaj' rerbaai^ aiqar not a naa'iy 
quod Jdrfaai opa.s ladlcdbutu t\ Shallitfr erd auera at Vitb roa ada’ut d ac- 
ta p i<upr a tuadxfai, jneeataa ad p)pdc>i epl.^ea^pi^ adi ipiod //o7/o, ridiuatar 
adhuc Icf/i .- — pete vs opossvs. An earlier writer had nnd more than 

this : PETRVS GRO^SVS DE SAXCTO AEGIDIO . . , HK; .JACET. 

Petrus Oderisi or Pietro Oderigi evas, tlien, the author of the 
monument of Clement IV, between 1268 and 1271, a fact not known 
to those who have investigated the subject of these Roman artists of 

Op. city pt. 2, p. 54. 
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the Middle Ages. Can he he identified as the author of any other 
works? The number of artists named Petrus^ belonging to the Eoman 
school, who flourished during the xiii century makes the identification 
difficult. A list of them is giyen in this JornxAL, vol. v, pp. 187-8 ; 
to this list should be added the Petrus of the ci])orlum of San Paolo, 
of 1280, and the Petrifs Gusynati inarmorarlus rJe rer/inne vine iMfae^^ 
of 1296. Xone of them, howeyer, are known to bear the surname 
Oderidm,^ and it can only be conjeotiire to identity the artir't of the 
tomb^ of Clement IV and of the Prefect de Vico with, for example, the 
author of the slirine of Edward the Confessor at Westminster (1269)^ 
or of the ciborinm of San Paolo2^ 

A few words of description will suffice for the tomb of Clement IV. 
The roimh drawing made by Papebroch shows it to have originally 
con-'isted, like Hadrian’s mtniument. of thr(‘e [>arts, basemc'iit, sareo- 
phagns, and canopy with trcdbil pointed arch and gable. His meas- 
urements gave it a height of 81, and a width of 15, palms. It had, 
be''i<le-^, two other features: (1) a supplementary -areo])hagus placed 
in front of the haseiiKait, on which recdines the figure <d* the Pope’s 
n(‘phe\v% I^ierre le (iro'- ; (2) a :-tatue ot' the Virgin and Cliild placed 
under the cauopv, above the figure of tlu' Pope. A'^ it at pre^mt 
>tands, nothing is in j^lace but the basement and the sarcophagus. 
Xumerous fragments, however, of the eanojiy are scattered about in 
the storehouse', and ap[)ear to be anpily sufficient to ensure an accu- 
rate rc'^toratioii. Altliough the conc(*ption of thi^ monunu'Ut is the 
same as that of Hadrian, as ^vho•'e prototype it may even be c'on- 
sidered, its pro] )ort ions are not as perfi'ct, nor are it- decorative details 

Moslni ilella (''din di Rt'ann. etc., p ISO. 

^^.Vnother antlinr'']Hp ha-, a})parentlv in is^nuramv of the In-t inscription, heen 
lately -u^oested for this tomb. Signor R. Ojetti discovereil, a few years a"o {Mostra 
df^lhi Cdtn di Roma, e(r.^ p ISd'l, j)arts of a monument on which i- in-cribed tlic name 
of a Roman artist — sculptor and mo-aici-t — named /Vfsca//s belouitinq' to tlic Domini- 
can order, with the date 12S6. The inscription wa*^ on the l>a'^e of a sphinx which 
together with a lion supported tlic water ha-in placed at the entrance of tlie refectory 
of the monastery of Santa Maria de’ ( iradi. It reads: hoc • OPV^ ♦ fectt • fr • pas- 
CAiAs ROM • ORD • PD • A • D • Mcc’Lxxxvi. The-e two animals oriudnallv formed part, 
in Sip:. Ojetti’s opinion, of one of the monuments in the “ (fo-matei'que ” style which 
were originally in this church of Sta. Maria deXIradi: and belonged either to that of 
Clement IV or to that of the Vico family. It has ju'^t been shown that Pascal is could 
not have executed these mausoleums, and the late date, 1286, confirms the idea that 
the work to which the inscription of Pascalis belongs must be some other- — perhaps 
the episcopal throne or a choir-screen. 
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as artistic, either in sculpture or in mosaic. The sarcophasriis was not 
executed for tlie purpo-(‘ but vra- an ancient Roman work : the anti- 
que striirlllatiini is still preserved in the back, which was not intended 
to 1)0 vidble. This explains the irre;^’ukiritie- (d‘ the >urface. The 
mea'^urements of the monuments are a- tbll<.)W^ : iia'ure, 1.55 met. ; its 
.-arcojluiiLru-, leuath. 2.12 met., width, 55 cent,; its l}as(anent, kaiath, 
2.55 met., height, 1.22. ^\ldth, 45 eer.t., 1 m side- 2S cent, for the corner 
piers. Tin- <ar(‘op]iaaai> pr('jectsat tlic wav far biyondtln^ iim^ of the 
base. In tlu' six point(‘d ardn.'- tliat decorate tlu‘ front, the colon- 
nettes have a width of 7-V cent, and a lidalit (4‘ o3 (vnt., and >tand 2y 
cent, apart. Tlie jdaiu strip on ^\hich they rest is 15 cent. hiah. The 
Corner [>iers originally <u])poitcd the fr(.)nl columns of a canopy -iini- 
lar to tliat of the tondj ol* IIa<lrian, whicli can c-a-ily be recon-tructed 
from the di-)(anted pieces. I hav(‘ heard that this i^ at pre^-ent bdng 
attem])t(*d. 

Clement TV vats a Frendnnan, and it is a current tlieorv that the 
Sculptor of Ids tomb was a compatriot : but thi- is di -proved bv the 
dyle of the work. It shows the same^ Itoniaii mo-aic ]>atterns worked 
dow n the front and around the shoulders of tlu^ })o]itiiical robes a^^ am 
>eeu in other w orks of the -chool. The scadpture, al-o, i- <|uite unlike 
French w^ork. The ligun' is rouahly luwvn out and unfinished ; the 
folds of drapery are >harp and deiq:); the head is laide, and tlie <lo^t>d 
eve- add to the ('xpressionless etlect. It is the wa)rk of a master w'ho 
had not yet felt the vitalizing influence of Vassalleetus, thougli it is 
good for it- time. Although the live cohiunettes su[) porting the tre- 
foil arches are inlaid wdtii mosaics, yet^ in gema-al, it may be .-aid 
tliat this decorative means i- employed wdth h'ss richne-s than in 
Hadrian A tomb. 

The tw^o monument- tliat have been here studied may be considered 
to be the most important of their class both a< to age and beautv. 
They enalile us to trace thi- type of tomb further back ; and tluw 
slu'ov us its most sumptuous Ibrm. The Fisan sdiool, w ith 2si(*cula 
at its head, perfected the .sculptured pulpit ; the Roman -ehool cre- 
ated at the same time that most artistic form of the meili^eval tomb, 
which united in itself all the arts and -o struck the arti-tii* fanev of 
Giovanni Pisano and Arnolfo, the folhwver- of Xiccola, that they 
adopted all its features, as is showm by Arnolfo's tomb of Cardinal de 
Braye (1286) and by Giovanni’s tomb of Pope Benedict XII (1511), 
It may be, however, that local taste dictated the style to the Tuscan 
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artists in the ease of both tombs just mentioned. Cardinal de Brave v as 
one of the arbiters of the dispute about the mausoleum of Clement IV, 
and his familiarity with it and with that of Hadrian V may have led 
him to prescribe the Roman type fur his monunieiit. In any event, 
the amusing theory that the Roman artists derived trom their Tuscan 
contemporaries this form of monument is utterly incorrect. In the 
Roman -^cliool itself nothing was done that could compete with these 
two monuments; those executed in Rome by (.iiovanni Cosmati thirty 
years later being inferior in their general style and in the quality of 
their art. 

A. L. Frothixgham, Jn. 

Princeton CoUeye^ 

June, 1890. 



PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 

THE PLATAIAN FRAGMENT OF THE EDICT 
OF DIOCLETIAN. 

[Plate X.] 


Note. — Tlie inscription here published by Professor ]\ronnnsen ^vas 
discovered at Phitaia during the excavations of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, in the month of INlarch, (see this Jour- 
nal, vol.vi, p. 447). While the Latin Preand:>le found in the previous 
year and published by Messrs. Tarbell and Rolfe (douRXAL, vol. y, pp. 
428-439), came from the site of the Ryzantine Church marked i in 
]Mes.srs. Washington and Hale's map of Plata! a ( vol. vi, pi. xxiii), this 
Greek fragment of the Edict of Diocletian was found in Church v at a 
considerable distance to the southwest of Church i. This slab together 
with another containing an inscriptirni vith female names and dedicated 
to some goddess (Artemis or Demeter), >>erved as covering-stones to a 
Byzantine grave immured in the west wall of the church. The hypo- 
thesis expre^se<l by me (/. c.) that the Latin Preamble may have preee<led 
the Greek text (4* the edict containing the prices of which thi> inscrip- 
tion forms a part may lack sufficient foundation. There would, if this 
W’cre not the case, have been a (ireek as well as a Latin version of the 
edict at ITataia, 

C II A L I':S W A L 1 )ST E I N . 


Tin* slab of w'hit(* marble, of wdiicli avo offer a fa(‘simile [im.. x] 
after the drawing of i\[r. Lolling, is 1.10 m. high, wda‘re it is Ix^st pre- 
served; 0.73 broad; and between 0.(J9 and 0.10 in thickness, as it is 
not w'orke<l -moothly on the ba(*k. The form of the erowmlng (uaia- 
ment i< shown in the plate ; the letters engraved tln*r(‘ are of no im- 
portance, having been add(*d afterward by some idler. The two sides 
are Avroiight so that other dabs could l)e joined to this and form with 
it a Avhole. The slab, in its pre-ent state, has lost the left corner and 
.the lower part, >o that of the three columns it eontained wdien (‘om- 
plete, the first 44 lines of the first column are reduced to a few letters 
54 
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and all three are defaced at the bottom. In its present state the iifst 
column numbers 76 lines, mostly incomplete, the second and third 68 
lines each. As the part wanting between the second and third col- 
umns has been preserved in the other fragments of the Edict, corres- 
ponding to ch. 17, 18-50 — i. 6’., 33 lines of mv edition, — the number 
of lines of the slab in its complete state must have amounted to about 
100. This cannot be ascertained exactly, as the divi:?ion of the lines is 
not at all regular. 

For the armngement of the Edict generally the Plataian fragment 
is very useful, though it only contirm^ the arrangement adopted in my 
edition eonjectu rally. It shows that what is there given a::^ ch. 16, 
really preceded the following, and it alhjws a nearly complete restitu- 
tion of these two im])ortant chapters. 

I give the text a< it has been copied, with his habitual accuracy, 
by Mr. Lolling, corrected in a few pas-age-' by the -queeze i)e sent 
me. I liave added the variations of tlie other texts, tar as they 
correspond with the ne^v one ; where the defects of the l^lataian 
copy are filled up by another, the sup[)lement^ have been put in 
brackets []. In general the reader is referred to my recent paper on the 
Edict in Hd'nic.'i (vol. xxxv, pp. 17-35), where he will find indicated 
all the fragments discovered since mv editi<.)n (,)f the Edict in tlie t 
J/esc. Lnt., vol. Ill (1873), p. 801 7. It is marvellous how mucli has 

been added to the old stock in the la-t few year-, and it may well be 
admitted that this growth is due not so much to good fortune, a- to 
the growing energy and intelligence of studi<.>us researches. 

FIRST COLUMN. 

16, 40 '1\ [fV ^(Xa/jLvSa ^lovTOVi'yjalav 6. a X] KE 

16, 41 22 [k )^\aiJ.vSa A ahiKifvnv ^loVTOVin-jcriav o. a X] KE 
16, 42 23 \^'^apf3(LpL{cap[(p hia y^pvaov cp7aeo/x€i']« 

24 [cTTcp ep^/ov 'TTpwTeiov )(] 

16, 43 25 [ep 7 ou Sevrepeiov )(] Y N 

16, 44 -!fj \_f3apf3apiKap[(o h oXoaijpiKov vTrep o. a] X 

16, 4o '-2/ [ep 7 ou SeuTepeiov virep 6. a ] )( Y 

16, 46 28 \_<TripiKapi(p ip~/atop,iv(p el'^ (7ov\^eipiKovTpe^op.iv(i>~\ X KS 

16, 48 29 [ 619 oXoarjpiKov (TkovtXutop ] ^ ^ 

16, 49 61.! [p/ep8[a Tpe(fiop.ev(p inrep ei/j-arlov rre^ov tmv e](’9 Tra- 

16, 4J, 100 I’LA-r. 16,17,;, oXocrif^LKhi/ ao'rjaoi' rpepoaeVa' -^fieprjcrLa XK E m wuntuig 
in Plat. 16, thus Plat, imd Kaky-t. XM Tiieu. 
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- 

31 \_pdZocnv 't'ipLepi](TLa\ 

X IB 

16, 50 

32 [eV elfjLaTiOL^ ^lovTOVvr]a‘ioi^ ?) rots*] Xoi7ro?9 


33 \rpe^opLev(p\ 

X IB 

16, 51 

34 [X . . a/9 . . . . KoiJLev(p XlourovR/ZcriJa ?; Oa 

- 


35 \\d(T<JLa Tpe(f)Ofi€V(p X.]a 

X M 

16, 52 

34 [retry]!^ 7) XaS^tKrjvpv 



37 Xi. a. 

X A 

16, 53 

38 [E€VT€pe[a<; VTrep] Xi. a 

X K 

16, 54 

39 rpiT€[a<i V7rtp~\ Xi, a 

X IE 

16, 55 

40 ^PyOl’ TTpCOTLOV 

X M 

16, 56 

41 [ew tpyo]v d€vreptojf rpe. 

X K 


42 \_7repl <^ovXX~\covo}v 


16, 58 

43 yi>a(f)eL v']7rep ;^Xaz'i'So 9 t6)v et? Trapd- 



44 [^crracri^if Katvr}^ 

X N 

16, 58a 

45 crTij)(p^ rd)!' el^ TrapdSocriv kcilv. 

X KE 

16. 59 

46 day]pov ipea^ rpa^urepa? 

X K 

16, 60 

47 iv^pofiihoi^ {]roL pafcdin]<^ Kaiv, 

X A 

16, 61 

48 oaXpLariKl^o^p.acjiGpTov rpayyrep. 

X N 

16, 62 

40 ?)aXpLaTtK\_o\pLci(^op. Kaiv. ire^ov KaOa. 

X P 

16, 63 

50 arpiKT(jd\^p. fcatv?j\^ 7r6^P)<; KaOap, 

X N 

16, 64 

51 ZaXpbaTiKp^ Kaiv. (Tv[p\n{\pLK, dvh. 

X C 

16, 65 

52 aTLXV^ fcaiv?}<^ av^\n^pLKOv 

X Poe 

16, 67 

53 SaX/xaTZA:o[/xa(^opTou] KaLv[o\v c^v^|r[7]~\p, 

X T 

16, 6S 

54 BaXpiaTi\_fcPi^ oXoaeip^iK, dvh. 

X Y 

16, 69 

55 S aX /Lta Tz /f[o/>ta<5b 0/9 TO u Kaivov^ 6X[o]cr6z/9. 

X X 

16, 70 

56 (TTi^)]^ dXo(jeL~\pLKOv 

X EN 

16, 71 

57 dor}']piov \_Kaiiyov oXocrezJpz/cof/ 

X E 

16, 72 

58 -^XapivS^o^; 'Movr~\ovv7j(TLa<^ SzttX. Kat. 

X 4> 

16. 73 

50 )/Xap,\_v0o^ Moz;]toi;e? 7 . aTrXrj^ 

X EN 

16, 74 

60 (jpi^XaroypLCv Xlovrovvp. Katvov 

X C 

16, 75 

61 (jpi/SXarcopLOV XaStKrjvov Kaiv. 

X E 

50 3.3, 

IB Plat. \C Thee. 1 Kary-t, 16, 55 40, Trpa'reroi/ 

7/uep. KaRYST. 

56 42, A GO NOON Plat. 16,61, . . . a^^prov Katvov rpaxurepovTli 

16, 6*2. . . . 


uprov Kaivov Tr€aov naOa. Tin:!’.. 16, . • • d^ipiKov auSpelas HaLr?)s Thi:i;, 16 ^>5 

. . . ptKOu TheB. 16, [SeA^artw]^? (Tv\l/7]piK0v arr7)u.ov Kaivijs X PKeXnEB. 

uciiiinx^ in, 1 BAT. 16, < Kcityov X'liEB. OTiiitSt 16, KcLivYjS 171 Theb 

KaRA>1. 16, I Ij KdLVov IvART^r. . . . T}S i? IIEB, 16, < \\clvl^os kcliu^s MouToyi^T^zrias 
KaHY-T. XilEB. 16, 73, xAaWdoy Kaiyx^s M a Kary-T. TiI]:ij. 16, 74, Katuod Movr, 
Kary?t. Thee. 16, 7o, Katvod Aa5. K ary>t. Thei;. 
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16, 76 

62 ^Xa^uSo? \aStfC7]vi]<; Kaev, 

X E 

16, 78 

63 JMppov AaSiKrjvov Kaivov 

X poe 

16, 77 

64 lAippou XepjSLfcov kuivov 

X X 

16, 79 

65 l^Lppov petiry^aLov koI ravpoyaarpLKOv 

^ T 

16, 80 

66 B/ppou XcapiKOv Kaivov 

X L 

16, 81 

67 UTTcp \OL7r6)V J^lpplOV 

X P 

16, 82 

68 Fiippo^v ''\(f)po)v i) \\.'^aiK0)v 

X N 


69 Trepl reY/xf/s* rojr crLptK\_on’~\ 


16, 83 

70 cripiKov XevKov \i. [a 

X MB] 

16, 84 

71 Toi? TO aiplKOV Xl/0U(Ti[c ] 



72 (jlv piera [rpo^i/s" o. a 

X 5A] 


73 7rep\ nrop(^v\_pa<i^ 


16, 85 

74 ^eTa^a/^[X«TT7;9 \l. a 

X M] 

16, 86? 

75 7rop(^[ upa? 


16, 87? 

76 7rop(^\_vpa<; 



Here are wanting about 24 lilies, of Avhieli the lir'^t half 
corresponds to eh. 16, <S8— 1<-)0 and continues the prices of 
purple ; the latter contained the price of flax. 


SECOND COLUMN. 


1 (ficopfii]^ a 

Xi. 

a 

X AC 

2 (fiCOppLY]^ (3 

\l. 

a 

X A5 

3 (fiCOppLY]^ 7 

\l. 

a 

X OON 

4 TToXiR oTrep piera rijv (pcopp^av 

T7/. 



5 rpLT7]V T)]V 7rpO€lp7]pieV7]V 




6 (^cjoppiY-j^ 7rp[co]T?;9 

\t. 

a 

X YK 

7 (f)C0ppi7]^ (3 

\l. 

a 

X X 

S ^COppLY-j^ 7 

\l. 

a 

X YN 

9 \lvov Tpa')(VTepov )(p7](Tiv 

t6)v t- 



If) SlwtlScov re kuI (j)apLL\\_i^apiKO)v 



11 (f)(oppi7]<; a 

Xi. 

a 

X [N 

12 (^(jOppLY'ji; (3 

Xi. 

a 

X PK[e] 

13 (j)(JL)ppi7)i; ry 

Xi. 

a 

X OB 

14 ^ri^cov acTYjpLcov ^topp.r/9 


a 



16, 76, Kaivris Aa^LK'qyrjS KaRYST AaBiK7}VTi$ Kaivijs ThEB. 16, 

78 and 77 are irnnsposerl iii Kara'^t. 16, 79, ^ raupoy, naipov Kary^\ 16, SI, vTrhp 
wanting in Kara'ST, 16, 8-1, Kvouo-iy aera Karyst. 16, 86, ^Admjs At. a Kara'ST. 
16, 87, v'rro&Karrrjs Ai. a IvARlTj^T, 
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15 

^KVTOTrdXeLTavMV 

r \ 

iCTTO? 

a 




16 

^apcriKoiv 

[(TTO<; 

a 




17 

^LjSXiwv 

1<7T. 

a 

X'E 



18 

\aStK7]vd)V 

L(TT. 

a 




19 

TapaiK, We^avSpetVMV Icrr. 

a 

X'A 



20 

(j)d)pp,7](; Sevrepa^ 






21 

^KVTOTroXiravMV 

lar. 

a 




22 

TapatKoyv 

lar. 

a 

X'E 



23 

^ijSXicov 

LCTT, 

a 

X'A 



24 

AaSiKrjpMP 

icrr. 

a 

^ r4> 



25 

TapaiK. We^aifSpetv. 

lar. 

a 

XT 



26 

(f)a)pp.r]i; rpLTT)^ 






27 

^KvroTroXeiTapcop 

lar. 

a 

X'E 



28 

TapcriKony 

icrr. 

a 




29 


ICTT. 

a 

X r 



30 

AaStKrjpMP 

l(JT. 

a 

X 'B4>' 



31 

Tapat/c. We^avSptv. 

lar. 

a 

X 'B 



32 

arparicoTiKow (pcoppc. a 


X 



■>•'> 

(j)0)ppLr}<; l3 ^ACN (pMp^^p.'j , 

79 7 


X'A 



34 

diro \iVov rpa‘)(€<jo^ €i^ ')(pP)crLV t6)v l- 





35 

hioiTidfjdv i]roi (fyapbiXiapiKo^v 






36 

(j)Cjopp.ri<; a 

ICTT. 

a 




37 

(jicoppr}^ /S 

LCTT. 

a 




3<s 

(f)a)ppir]^ y 

lar* 

a 

X /<i? 



39 SaX/jLariKMP aay]iJi(jc>v ^/vvaLKiCjnv 






40 

(j)a)ppiy]^ TrpcoT//? 






41 

'EfcvTorroXeiravdiv 

Lar* 

a 

X MA 



42 

TapCLKMV 

lar. 

a 

X M 



43 

J](/3Xtrop 

lar. 

a 

X 0 



44 

\a8t/cy]vd)v 

lar. 

a 

X 'H 



45 

Tapai/c. WXe^avSpay. 

lar. 

a 

X'Z 



46 XaXfiariKOiv dvhpLcov ])tol KoXojSt- 





47 

o)p cfycoppy]^ a 




17 , 

1 

48 

'S^KVToiroXeiravdiv 

lar* 

a 

X M 

17 , 

2 

49 

Tapo-ifccoP 

car. 

a 

x'e 

17 , 

3 

50 

]^il3X[cop 

lar* 

a 

X 'H 

17 , 

4 

51 

\aSlK7]pd)P 

Lar* 

a 

X '24> 

17 , 

5 

52 

Tapaifc, WXe^apBpip. 

lar. 

a 

xv<t> 
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53 AaX/jLaTOKMV ywaiKiccv /3 


17, 6 

54 

'EKvroTroXeiravMV 

Lar. 

a 

X 'G 

17, 7 

55 

TapaiKCOv 

d(TT. 

a 


17, 8 

56 


laT. 

a 

X'Z 

17, 9 

57 

XahifcrjVMV 

lar. 

a 


17, 10 

58 

"YapcTLK. 'XXe^avBptv. 

lar. 

a 

J^'A4> 


59 AaXfiaTiKMV avSptcov 7]Tot ko\o 

60 ISlcov (j)(opfi7]i; l3 

- 



17, 11 

61 

'EKvro7ro\€tTavMP 

tar. 

a 

X'Z<t> 

17, 12 

62 

TapatKMv 

l(7T, 

a 


17, 13 

63 

J^tlSXlcop 

ICTT. 

a 


17, 14 

64 

XaBtKrjVoyv 

lar. 

a 

X 'E 

17, 15 

65 

Tap<TLK. XXe^avBp. 

lar. 

a 

[X 'A]<?> 


66 AdXpLarcKcbr yvvatKL\_o)i>^ 




17, 10 

67 

'Efcvro7ro\€ir\^avo)v 

lar. 

a 

X'Z] 

17, 17 

68 

TapcrLKO)\^p 

L(JT. 

a 

^V] 



Here must follow 17, 18-50 of 

my edition. 



THIRD COLUMN. 




17, 51 

1 

XaSiKijvojv 

1<JT. 

a 

X T 

17, 52 

2 

Tapaifc, \W€^avB, 

lar. 

a 

X '[B4>] 


O 

o 

' XTrep arro <po)ppi7]<; y '/']TT0va 





4 

elcrXv ava^oXeoov 




17, 53 

5 

(f)(oppL7]i; a 

iCTT, 

a 

[X'BCN] 

17, 54 

() 

(j)Copp,r]^ l3 

l(TT. 

a 

X 'AYN 

17, 55 

7 

ihcoppii]^ 7 

1<JT. 

a 

X'ACN 


<s 

u 

'Atto \[i>ov rpa^aio^ el^ ')(pp}crn’ 
[iSfcoJrmj' //TOi (papLtXiapiwv 

rojp 



17, 5G 

10 

(f)coppiy]^ a 

tar. 

a 

X CO 

17, 57 

11 

(f)(jOppL7]^ j3 

lar. 

a 

X X 

17, 58 

12 

(jocoppi}]^ 7 

lar. 

a 

X <t> 


16 

^a/CLoXicov aa))pLO)v (jocoppc. a 




17, 59 

14 

'HKvroTroXetTav. 

lar. 

a 

X TEN 

17, 00 

15 

TapcriKMP 

tar. 

a 

XT 

17, 61 

16 

l^l|3XL0)P 

lar. 

a 

X 'B<t> 


III, 4, EYhN Gek. ITT, 8, Tpax<xios shovld be rpax^^^- III, 0, "Perhaps the 
first lot- lAIGOTIACON li,y.lo served not only for the second column, but also for 
the third/’ Lolling. 17, hi, Bv^\ia:y Ctek. almost alivai/s. 
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17, 62 

17 

XahiKiivoiv 

lar. 

a 

X BEN 

17, 63 

18 

Tap(Ttfc. ^ XXe^av. 

lar. 

a 

)('AYN 


19 

cfycop/jLT]^ /3 




17, 64 

20 

'EKVTOTroXetT. 

ICTT, 

a 

^'B4> 

17, 65 

21 

TapaiKMV 

lar. 

a 

X 'BEN 

17, 66 

22 

J^l/3\tO)V 

Lcrr. 

a 

X 'BEN 

17, 67 

23 

\aBlK7]VMV 

ICTT. 

a 

X 'B 

17, 68 

24 

Tapo-tfC. 

lar. 

a 

^ 'A4> 


25 

(j)copfiri^ 7 




17, 69 

26 

'EfCVTOTToXetrav. 

LCTT, 

a 

X BEN 

17, 70 

27 

TapcriKMP 

ICTT. 

a 

'B 

17, 71 

28 


lar. 

a 

X 'AYN 

17, 72 

29 

\aScK7)j>o)v 

ICTT. 

a 

X 'A<t> 

17, 73 

30 

TapaLfc. ’AXe^. 

lar , , 

a 

X 'AEN 


31' 

'Airep ciTTo (j)0)ppi7]<; irpoeLprj- 





32 

pL€Pri^ Karaheearepa elev 





33 

^afCLuXia 




17, 74 

34 

(focoppiT]^ a 

lar. 

a 

X A 

17, 75 

35 

(jo(oppi7]^ f3 

tar. 

a 

X YN 

17, 76 

36 

(^doppL7]^ 7 

lar. 

a 

X 4> 


37 

aiTo \ivov Tpay^eo^ et? 'y^pr^cnv roov 




38 

IhiCOTMV l]TOL (papLlXiapLCOV 




17, 77 

39 

(pcoppirji; a 

ICTTO, 

a 

X TN 

17, 78 

40 

(jocoppi7]<; /3 

lar. 

a 

X E[KE] 

17, 79 

41 

(f)COp pi7)<i 7 

lar. 

a 

X E 


42 

J^apuKaWcov (j)coppi7](; a 




17, 80 

43 

'EKVTOTToXeLTaV, 

Lar. 

a 

X 'rci> 

17, 81 

44 

T aoaLfc6)v 

lar. 

a 

x'r 

17, 82 

45 

Htf^klcov 

lar. 

a 

X '64- 

17, 83 

46 

\ahLK7)v6)V 

lar. 

a 

X 'BEN 

17, 84 

47 

Tapaifc. WXe^avB, 

lar. 

[a] )('AYN 


48 

(f)Q)ppir](; j3 




17, 85 

49 

'EKvroTroXeirav, 

lar. 

a 

X 'r 

17, 86 

50 

Tapcri/cojp 

lar. 

a 

X 'B<t> 

17, 87 

51 

^lISXlcop 

lar. 

a 

X 'BEN 

17, 88 

52 

XaBlKTjPOOP 

lar. 

a 

X 'B 

17, 63, Gp:r.: error. 17, 6S, AGO Ger.: error. Ill, ; 

31, 0a}pur}s'] 


Gee. 17, YN]Y Gee.: error. 17, HO/ Plat. 17, S<)j*BY Ger. : error. 
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17, 89 

53 

Tap(Tifc. ’AXe^av. 

iCTT. a 

X 'A<1’ 


54 

(f)Copp7;? 7 



17, 90 

55 

^Kvro7ro\6LravMv 

IcTT. a 

X'B4> 

17, 91 

58 

Tap(riKO)v 

L<jT. a 

X 'BCN 

17, 92 

57 

B//3\tVoz' 

lar. a 

X 'B 

17, 90 

58 

\aBi K7]von> 

!(jT. a 

X 'AYN 

17, 94 

59 

Tapcrifc. \We^. 

iCTT. a 

X'ACN 


C)0 ' \ 7 rep i(7ro <pcop/i;;? TTpoeippixe- 
()1 !');? KaraBeecTTepn elev KapandX. 


17, 9o </)wp/U7;9 a lar, a "A 

17 , 9<> ^->3 (j)copfxy]<; icrr, a X YN 

17, 97 04 (buippij<; 7 IcTT. a XX 

17, 08 (j**) Wtto \tvov Tpay^eo}^ e/s’ ^ppaiv 


38 [rwz^'] IStcoroyv f^/vvaiKoyv 

87 \_<^(jopp.~\7]^ a 

88 


COMMENT. 

I M'i-h to add a few remarks on tlie new in formation derived fri>m 
tills discovery. The i^reater [lart of the Plataian text is alreadv kmovn 
from (.>ther >ources, as will Ik* indi(‘Uted below; still some int(‘re''ting' 
facts now come to light for tin* hrst time. 

Col. T, 1-20 are almost comph'tely lo>t and cannot be restored, and 
the two other copie< of this part, from Ivarv'^tos (t ill, p. 821) and 
from iMegara (Dittenberger, Itiscriptiones (-^raecae Sepfeitirionalcs n. 23, 
printed^ but not publi'^hed) are so very defective that they give no help. 

Col. I, 21-41, of whicli the Plataian copy has preserved some frag- 
ments, correspond t() ch. 16, 4()-of). They treat of the pay of silk- 
workcr< but, in their impertect condition, offer nothing of* import aiu*e. 

Col. I, 12-88, have* corresponding lines in three other copies, the 
two just fpioted and the Theban (C. L L., in, p. 823) ; but especially 
the fir^t lines (wanting in Ivarysto-) are much better in the Plataian 
copy, and the portions hitherto wanting are now ^'Upplied, though still 
presenting many difficulties : one such occurs after the line eiT epyop 
hevrepdov X K, which is more or less preserved at Plata i a, 

Megara and Thebes (the Karvstiaii copy has a gap here). The Tliei)an, 

17, 03 , N omitted by Gee. Ill, 60 , <pwpij.7]s'\ (pop. y Gee. 17, 98 , rpaxvr. Gee. 
Ill, 66 with idiooTwi/ Gee. concludes. 
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which is not at all reliable^ does not even indicate it, but evidently what 
follows NHCXN belongs to 16 , 58. The inscription is given thus: 

Megara Plataia 

TiePI^I^OYAACON //////////ACONOON 

It must have been ire pi ^ovXKwvwvy though the A in the Plata! an 
is quite evident, and the formatiun of the word als() is objedionable : 
at least we should expect (f)ovWo)v[cop or <^ovWcovlko)v, Put the 
Megarian copy is evidently right, and the fuller’s work corre>ponds 
to the argument of the chapter. That it treats C'^peciallv of wool- 
articles has been stated already in ray paper i^EIrrmcs, xxxv, p, 22) and 
it is not much to be wondered at that the Greek workman ^tumbled 
in rendering a Latin word. The nuniber of letters wanting before 
AGO NOON is about ten, so that eight lit in very well h'aving some 
vacant space at the b( ginning as is usual in the prescripts. 

The following matters in 16 , oS-(;r, (,f my edition ai’(‘ oom]>leted 
and bettcTcd by th(' new ('opy, and de-e‘rve a <})ccial examination. 

Plataia ?»ti:(.ARA Tin']i» 

16 > ////// x;Xa^'£Sos roit' ets napa- 77€p YXai/£5(is rcji j/Tjy ^ fsj 

///// y KULuri'i X N Kaij/rjs X N TULL eis TvapdcTarr Lv nal 

16, oSa ///// 7}S Tuv els Tapddomv Kaiv. ^KE iaSo h TTOLpdhoaiv K!xiv7]s X KE 

The first short WiU’d, which is wanting, may hav(^ hvi u yi^acfyei ; at 
lea-t I <*ann()t find a bettor one. The E in the second number in th<‘ 
Plataian copy i> very uncertain and wanting in Lolling’s transcription ; 
nevertheles-^, I believe a trace of it can be '^cen in tin* S(pie(‘Z(^ and the 
Theban copy ha> it. Whether In thi^ the end of the first article wa^ 
placed above the beginning by the artisan hliii^ell‘nr bv the <*opvi'-t’s 
blunder, is not to be made out. The s(*nse \< ch^ar : t]i(‘ fullerV pav 
for the cloth*- pn^paivd by him for the marki-t (irapd^ocrir and irapd- 
(TTa(TL<; seem to signify tlie same, and render the f^atin Vd/oiiatin') 
is 4b denarii for the coat, 25 for the shirt. 

16 , 59 dcn']pov epea^ rpa^vrepa^ is fille<l up ])v the m‘w (*opv : 
the Theban has only . . . rpa^vrepwv ¥: K. Prol)ablv there ')^avihoi; 
is to be understood, and the article to be referred to the coat of ruugdier 
wool, and not ornamented. 

16 , 60 is also completed now. The cndroiais is a M’oohai over-coat, 
as also raxxtna^ the latter corresponding in ch. 7 , 60 to tlie sarjaia. 
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16 , 61 and 62. The ^e\fjLaTtKOfid(^opTo^y composed of the dalmatica, 
a shirt without sleeves, and the major ^ a head-tip|>et, has already been 
yielded by the other copies iii, p. 836, note). 

16 , 63 . The strictori(fy a shirt with sleeves, recurs in the Latin text 
7 , 56, 57, 58 ; 16 , 24. In the first place it is rendered by the Greek 
(ttIxv- 

16 , 64 and 65. The substantives are supplied from the Plataian copy. 

The rest of the chapter otters in.> coni^iderable variation, excepting that 
in 16 , 69 the number, and in 16 , 72 the word SiTvXP}^, are now added. 

Col. I, 69—71 Trepl T€ififi<^ tmv atpiKMv is perfe(*tly ])reserved in the 
Karystian copy and dues not otter any reinarkal)l(* reading ; that, instead 

of XvovcTtv^ we here have Xi;oucri[n ^criv is perhaps onlv an 

error of tlie art i -an. 

Col. I, 72-76 Trepl iropt^vpa^ is very important, l)ut Ixlter preserved 
in the Karystian copy, and part of it in that of ^legara. At Plataia 
only the first lines remain. That the second and third kind of purple 
are here introduced by the \\i>vd iropcj^vpa^, oinitte<l in tlie Karystian 
copy, may be compared with 16 , 89 where Kary-to< reads airXiov Xi. 

a, ^legara iropcfyvp AVhat i- wanting of tlii- chapter at Plataia 

and pre-erved in tlie Kary-tian copy, fills up, as i- said, about half of 
the gap between the fir-t column and the second ; but a^- the purple 
chapter is not complete in tlie Karystian copy .-oine more is to 
be added. 

Col. JI, 1—13 <*ori’e<ponds to a Iragnieiit dug up at Atalante, un- 
edited, l)ut copied for me some years ago by Mr. Lolling and nun- 
tioned in 7/crmr.v, xxxv, p. 19, u. 9. As the Atalante fragment is 
much damag(‘d and the Plataian i-^ in this ]>art complete, I < ally mention 
the imperfection of the first, the place of which is no^v, fi)r the first 
time, determined w ith certainty. The Plataian copy does not give the 
beginning of the linen cha])ter but doe.- certainly give the second part 
of its first subdivision, since, as we have already shown, at the end of 
the first column at tlie utmost about ten lines remain for the linen. 
This important di>coverv diows that the linen tariff began with that 
of the flax, of which the prices are actually given after the weight. 
Here too as afterwards three different standards are establi-hed, the 
first probably without qualification, the second qualified a- inferior to 
the first, the third as serving for home use by the women of the house- 
hold (tSfctwTtSe? ?} (papLiXtaptfcai), In each of these three standards 
three degrees are mentioned, so that a pound of first-rate flax amounts 
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to 1200, that of the eommouest sort to 72 ileaarii. The place M’hence 
the flax comes was not taken as a basis fur its value : the places men- 
tioned ill the following ehapier refer, as 1'^ >veri known, to the wcnving. 

Col. IT, 14-3<S is also new, the lirsl lines I’ccurring, a^ the pre(*ed- 
ing, in the Atalante fragment. Tliis si-cond subdivisi()n of the linen 
ware treats of the simple shii’ts, crrlx^t aajjuot. It has the same three 
standar<ls of three degrees eaeli, as all these ehaptirs, l)ut tlie second 
class here i^ represented 1)}' the >oldier .-hirt'-, arpaTicorifcaL, 

(fob TI, .‘Ib—OS respond to eh. 17 , 1"! 7 taktai from tlu' (ierontiiraian 
copy ; the beginning 4b-47, Avanling in this, is now supplied bv the 
Plataiaii copy ; the end defective in Plataia is supplied by the ( Jeron- 
tliraiaii copy 17 , 18-67. This passage regulati*,- the prices of another 
sort of shirt, the dahnatic*a, distinguishing betw(‘en woman’s shirts 
which precede, and the cheaper men’s shirts. Tt otters nothing of 
considerable interest ; the first part also, thougli new, could have been 
almost made out by mere analogy. (.)oly it may be observed, that at 
the hegiiming the dahnatiea treated here is described as aaijfjLo^, as it 
should he. 

Col. Ill, 1-12 treats in the same way of the limm avapo\ev<=;, the 
cloak. The hegiiming is missing, hut as we have the whole passage 
from Geroiithrai, cb. 17 , 38-58, this is of no material imp(jrtance. 

Col, III, 13-41 follows the ftfciale. This passage too is only a 
second copy of 17 , ol)-72. 

Col. HI, 42-6 <8 tri^ats of the ra rdCdlhfs and corresponds to 17 , 80— 
98. The Plataian copy has at the end a few more words than the 
Geronthrian, but tliev give nothing not otherv/ise known. 

The last part of the third c(.>lumii and the slab joined to it, contained 
what we read on the first column of the Elateia copy, which treats of 
the ro.caUa^ the orarUi and certain yvvatKeia^ and after these, what in 
my edition is given, from another slab (of Geronthrai) as chapter 18 , 
treating of the KepoXohea-fjuay the aivhove^y the TiiXaty all belonging to 
linen ware. 


Berlin, 


Theodor Mommsen. 
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Edmond Pottied. Stafuetlcs cJe terre cvife dam F Aidlquib' par 
il. Edmond Pottier. attache au ^lusee du Louvre. Paris, LSOl. 
This is the first complete treatise on the subject of ancient terracottas, 
which have been the subject of so much discussion. It is a history of 
the coroplastic art, including its Oriental origins, the formation of archaic 
types, the development of the good Attic style into the blooming of the 
ex(iuisite period which the author terms Tanagreau. Passing from Continen- 
tal Greece iM. Pottier studies the industry in the Kyrenaica, in Chlniea, in 
Asia Minor with its centres at Smyrna and Myrina, returning through 
Sicily, Italy and even Roman Gaul. While giving respectful recognition 
to his predecessors Pottier expresses an individual opinion on all points. 
Hence the special interest of his chapters on the manufacture and destina- 
tion of the figurines, where he ex})resr?es an eclectic opinion, to the effect that 
the worship of the gods and of the dead, the furnishing of the tombs, sac- 
rifices to the manes or simple offerings, Elysean or simple genre subjects 
all contributed a share in the development of this branch of industry whose 
products were sometimes funerary, sometimes votive, and sometimes used 
as gifts. — Heuzey, in Chron, des Art^, 1891, No. 4. 

ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY. 

W. M. Ramsay. The hlsto rlmtl geography ot\[sut Minor, 8vo, pp, 
495. Papers of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. iv. LondoUj 
1890; Murray. 

In iMay 1886 the first sketch of this book was read before the Royal 
Geographical Society. In April 1888 the ms. was completed but was 
accidentally lost ; not to be rewritten. All that could be recollected has 
been worked into Part I of this book, entitled General principles, while in 
Part II the provinces are taken up and notes on their history and anticpii- 
ties are given, especially when they have any bearing on ancient geog- 
raphy.^ 

^ Part I. General PnixxiPLES. Ch. i. Hellenism and Grientalivm. ii. The “Royal 
Road.’’ III. Beginning of the trade route, iv. The Eartern trade route, v. The 
Roman roads in Asia Minor, vi. The value of the Peutinger table, Ptolemy and the 
Itineraries, as geographical authorities, vii. The Byzantine n'tads. viii. Change 
of ^ite. 
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This is not the work on Asia ]Minor which ^[r. Tiainsay ]ia<l expected 
and perhaps still hopes to publish. Limited time and space have pre- 
vented, and have given an extremely condensed form to this book. 
The condensation has been helped by two farther factors ; the writer has 
of deliberate purpose omitted to read what modern writers liave >aid 
about xV^ia IMiiior ; consequently references to them aial di-eu»ioM^ of 
their o})inions, wdiich often form large part of the bulk of sucli a work, 
are almost entirely absent. And, in the second place, he ha^ abstained 
from repeating any fact well-known or wdiicli could be asceriaim.d t a^ily 
elsewhere, thus depriving hiur-relf of the ])lea'Ure of giving complcre and 
coiiriecutivc picture-. All the.-e reason- militate against literary form, as 
he remarks. The l)ook is a mine f n‘ uth u’s to draw from ; it i^ not a re- 
sume of wmrk hitherto done. The note struck is e.-.-eiitially pen-onai from 
beginning to end. Mr. Kamsay is better (pialifled than any man tt) hold 
so independent a position, for hi- knowledge ofaneient A>ia ^[inor in all its 
phase — history, geograjdiy and art — has been gained, l)y iTq)(>ated yiairly 
journeyines through the country. Lut perhaps the mo-t striking part of 
his equipment is hi- discovery and use of new authorities — e.-jj>eelaliv tlie 
Byzantine authors, Aeta Coiiciiiorum and Acta Saiictorinu — ami a far 
more critical use of those alrea<ly kiiowu, such as the Xotitiai' Kpi-c()pa- 
tuum and Straho. He cast^ down some of the great idol-, like the Peu- 
tingor table and Ptidemy, who had been too unconditionallv fallowed ; 
to them he prefers Strabo, Hierocles and the Itineraries. So generally 
does he found himself upon new' authorities aud :rO radically doe^ he diifer 
from hitherto recognized standards, that as he has well said ‘Anther luv 
w'ork is a mistake or the map (jf a great part (jf Asia IMinor must be revo- 
lutionized.” This revolution wall be complete, how'ever, only wdten Mr. 
Ram-ay, or some student wdio may follow' in his footste[>s, shall [)rodiice an 
optf-i nuff/num on ancient Asia IMinor under all its aspects. It should not 
be imputed to him as a fault that tlu' branches of to})ography and epigra})hv 
have forme<l so large a portion (»f his published w'ork to the detriment of 

Part IL A sketch of hie iir-TumcAL (uso(>UArHY of the various laajvivf e-. 
Introdiietion. ( li. a. Cities and Pd-hopric- of PAvaiutine A<ia. le Do. of F.vdia. 
C. Do. of Phrygia, d. Do. of Helle-pontu-. E. Roman roads in the }>rovineG Asia. 
F. Citie- and hi-hopric^ of Ritliynia. (r. Tlie P)yzantino military road. ii. ( ities 
and ))i^hot>rics of (hdatia Salutaris. J. Roman roads in Dalatia and Xorthern 
Phrygia. K. Cities and bl-hoprics of Galatia Prima. l. Roman road- from An- 
cyra to the East. M. Roman roads in Central Cappadocia, x. itonian road^over 
Anti-Tauro<. o. Citie- and hi-h<q)rics of Cappadocia, r. The Ponto-( 'appadocian 
frontier. <i. Lycaonia and Tyanitis. R. The pas-es over Taurus. Roman roads 
in Lycaonia and Tyanitis. T. Cilicia Tracheia or Isauria. u. Cilicia, v. Cities 
and bishopric's of PRidia. av. Pami)hylia, Caria and Lycia. Addenda, Indexes 
and table-. 
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the descriptive, artistic and arch:eul<) 2 :ical elements which wo know from 
his “ Studies on Phrygian Art ” and oilier papers, appeal stronany to his 
sympathies. A greater development of the^e branches would help to 
endue with reality and life his pietiiro of Asia Minor. And yet as he 
well remark.'; “If we want to undor'tand the ancients, and especially the 
Greeks, we must hreathe the same air that they did, and saturate our-'ilves 
with the .^ame scenery and the same nature that v roueht u[>on them. For 
this end t<fpooTaphy is a necessary, though a humble, servatit. The jutti- 
ficatioii t)f Part It tiien is that if we are ever te) under.-^tand rlie lii-^tory of 
Asia IMinor, we must know the j)lace^ in v. hich that hi:-tory wa-- transacted.” 
Xo one can ap[>reeiate the force of tlii^ who Ini' not realized frnio actual 
study that but an liilinitesimal fraction of the ^ites known in the history 
of Asia Minor have been until recently identified, or even placed some- 
times within fifty or a hundred miles of their ]»roper location. 

Mr. Pani'ay hu' done more for the Byzantine period of the country 
than for the Roman: this was both most needed and easier, fn an the 
character of his source??, which were mainly ecclesiastical and relating to 
the period between Ju:?tinian and the Comiieni. Among the several thou- 
sand places mentioned it is not alwc.ys the larger that receive mo^t space, 
as there is usually more obscurity Mirroinuling a less coiL'])iciious :?ito that 
needs to be dispelled. 

Mr. Ramsays book is. then, very welcome. Only a few will be able to 
criticize it in detail. It fails to satisfy us, but only in the seii^e that we 
wish for much moio. A. L. F., Jn. 

CLASSICAL ARCH/EOLOGY. 

P. Milliet. sur Jci< prenuerci^ pfriode.^ <lr ht O'raiaifpir grcc- 

qifc, Sxo, pp. xvr, 1G9. Pari'^, 1891 ; Giraudon. 

These pages are by a young arti.'^t, who writes them as a thesis at the 
Ecoie du Louvre. From this point of view it i?? a very creditable volume. 
The autlior has utilized with considerable discrimination the be?t authori- 
ties, German ami Engdi^li as well as French. This is a characteristic quite 
uncommon in French writers of a previous generation, and is a sign that 
French scholarship is assuming a more cosmopolitan character. The the>is, 
which he supports, is that the different technical processes employed in the 
decoration of Greek vases were not discovered ??imultaneously, but vere 
perpetuated by long tradition. Chronologically they may be considered 
as parallel rather than as successive. Hence he takes pains to .show the 
continuance of early processes in later periods. The scope of the volume 
embraces (1) primitive pottery, (2) the Corinthian style, which he desig- 
nates “quadruple polychromy” from the four colors employed, and (3) 
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black-figured vases. Each of these classes are sub-classified and the hypo- 
theses concerning their origin, date, diffusion, etc. considered separately. 
The writer excels in his clear presentation of the subject and in his careful 
analysis; he would make a good lecturer to young students, although at 
times he seems burdened by the authority of others and again over dog- 
matic himself. A. 

E. Dareste, B. Haussoullier, Th. Reixach. Jirofril dcs hi- 
scrijjtions jurirUqiies [/recfj^fcs^ texte^ tr(fdudloa, (^ommcniarrc ; pre- 
mier fascicule. Paris, 1891 ; E. Leroux. 

Though the French have distinguished themselves by scholarly and 
critical treatment of large numbers of Greek inscri])tions, and have dis- 
covered and published perhaps more than tlie Germans for the past fifteen 
years, yet they have left to the Germans the gathering of these into syste- 
matic collections to which every one must refer, and where the l^est critical 
text may be had. The subject of the present notice marks a departure 
from previous habits, but in a limited way only and in a limited field. The 
work is to cemsist of three parts, of which the first lies l)efore us, and confines 
itself to the sphere of juridical inscriptions, and within t\n> s})here to >uch 
as are most important and most instructive for the end in view. This end 
is not j)rimarily that of the epigraphist. The epigraphist may and will 
benefit by its results ; but the collection is prepared especially for the 
student of jurisprudence, who wishes to ^mrsue his re^^earches beyond the 
limits of Roman law in the domain of antiquity, and may otherwise be 
repelle<l by ignorance of Greek, or by the difficulties of the subject-matter, 
or of the dialects. The editors have rightly believed that the inscriptions 
themselves are well worthy of the attention of the jurisconsult, and that 
to be widely studied they only need to he made acces>ible. To attain this 
purpose they have given a carefully edited text, embodying the la])ors of 
previous editors and their own, and to this they have added a translation ex- 
pressed in language at once precise and juristic, and together with this a com- 
mentary upon the most important facts of the inscriptions treated. The work 
is therefore eminently jn-actical and eminently useful, and is to be heartily 
recommended to the student of law or of antiquities. It is not less valu- 
able to the beginner in epigraphy. It shows him how inscriptions are to 
be treated ; it elucidates dark places by a perspicuous translation ; it ex- 
plains by judicious notes, and above all it masses together under one head, 
for comparison and study, a large number of inscriptions which otherwise 
must be sought for through widely scattered publications. Some of those 
which have been selected for this/«.:<cieu^e are the most difficult of their 
kind, and have exercised the ingenuity of epigraphists from all direc- 
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tions. We may instance the Lygdamis inscription of Halikarnassos, that 
of Ephesos relating especially to mortgages, and the Gortynian Code,\Yhich 
is deferred to a later fasclcvle in anticipation of the long promised edition 
of Comparetti based upon a new reading of the original by Halbherr. 

The Lygdamis inscription is placed at the forefront of the volume, and, 
as its interest is historical as well as epigraphical and legal, it may serve 
to indicate the methods of the editors. About the middle of the lifth cen- 
tury B, c. Halikarnassos was under the tyranny of Lygdamis supported by 
Persian influence, but his peace was disturbed by a party of patriots who 
w*ere striving to liberate the city from its tyrant and join the Athenian 
confederacy. Lipon the testimony of Suidas it is believed that the poet 
Panyasis and the historian Herodotus were engaged in these attempts, and 
our editors suggest that the tyrant was ultimately slain, as a late inscrip- 
tion speaks of a descendant of the ‘‘Tyrannicides” at Halikarnassos. At 
all events, during the troubles, the patriotic faction vas banished, and its 
property was confiscated and either held by the state in part, or sold at j 
low sum to the friends of Lygdamis v.dth a guarantee by the state. 

Later an accommodation was effected. The l)anished party was allowed 
to return, and a general agreement of amnesty was entered into, ratified 
under oath and deposited in the temple of Apollo. The editors cite as a 
parallel the situation of events in France in 1814, when the ankjrts were 
restored to their country. Their confiscated property which had not been 
sold was returned to them ; but in cases of sale already effected indemnity 
was granted to the original owners. At Halikarnassos no indemnity is 
mentioned ; but the returned exiles were permitted to bring suit for 2 )rop- 
erty in the hands of others, and were granted a certain preference. The 
suit must be brought ^\ithin eighteen months after the passage of the law, 
and the preference censisted in permission to take their oaths that the 
estates had belonged to them. Under the common law thib right of evi- 
dentiary oath belonged to the defendant; now it was granted to the plain- 
tiff for eighteen months, but ceased at the close of that period, in order to 
confine the suits to that limit as far as possible. At its expiration, suit 
could still be brought, but the plain till’ lost his preference, and the right 
of oath returned to the defendant. In the final decision of the case the 
recollection of the Recorders (Mnemones) who had ])een in office wa- to 
be decisive. It appears that these Recorders were charged with th.e a< {min- 
istration, or at least the collection, of the proceeds of the properties under 
the sequester of the state. When this was removed, the Recorders in office 
were ordered to discontinue the traiibfer of those estates to their succeb^ors 
at the expiration of their term, thereby withdrawing the po\\er of the state 
over them. There is a difficulty here which we think the editors have not 
dwelt upon sufficiently. The decree declares that the Recorders shall not 
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make the transfer to the Recorders represented by Apollon ides and 

later (§ 4) that estates shall belong to those who held them under Apol- 
lonides, if they have not sold them since. It is clear that Apollonides and 
his fellow Recorders have been elected, but have not yet buen inducted into 
office, while the term of eightt^t n months expires with their term of office. 
Two alternative- pix>ent tliem-elves: either they are ap}><»inted for eigh- 
teen months, an unusual period, or their appointment ]. recedes entrance 
upon office by six month-, as we iiiov know from Aristot. Ath. was 

the case for certain officers at Athens. Furthermore, the last clau-e of 
§ 4 must be c^mstrued as referring to the period sub-c'juent to the expira- 
tion of the term of eighteen months?, thus following the keynote struck at 
the beginning of the' jairagrapli. .Vccordiimly , the di-crrpancy beiwemi 
2 and 4, noticed by Rol^eia- ( T/ifrothirflo/t, p. 241). and -ouglit to be 
avoided by C^■>mpal^‘tti in another way, does not rt'ally exi-t. It may be 
proper to add tltat our editor- a-sume that Lygdami- i- ^till in ]>os>e->ion 
of tho citadel at Iialikarnas-o^, and that hi- expul-ion or death oc('ui> 
at s<.)me later period. The addition made by the editors to the t(*xt by 
wav <'f j'lipplying lacunae i? an important one at lino- wliei’L rjo 

OeK'L’dV- T'e[fu77]fjf[r, i- read. This had already boon pi“(>[)().-od by Tin Ki i- 
nach, ib’r//c p. 27 and ac(*epted by IMoir't'/r, 

Btrl. 1288, ]>, 14blb 

Tho varit'd contents of the remaindi'i* (d’ t]npfus‘c/c//A^ may bo ^een from 
the f blowiiiLT summary : — Xo. 2, Ktos, relating to fuiiorals; Xo. 2’, (4am- 
])reion, on mourning : X{n 4, Fphe-o-, on abolition (.f debt- during toe 
Mithiidatic war: Xo. d, like\\i>e from F])lie^u-, relating to niortgaaes at 
the elo,-j of the war; Xo. D, Mykonos, registration of dower-; X^o. 7, Idmo.-, 
reai-tratiou (jf .-ales of real e-tate ; Xbi. 8, Attika, Lomno-, Auiorao-. Syi-o^.. 
Xaxos; a eoinpleto enlh etioii of mortgage inseriptimi.- (opo?) amounting to 
732 ; Xo, h, Eretria, eoiitraet f)r draining a marsli ; X^o. lo, l\nido>, judg- 
ment rendered by Kni<los in tavor of Kalymna. Each of tlic^e in^eri})- 
tions gives occasion f jr a considerable treatise upon the subjeet^ contained 
iu theiin E-]>ecially valualde are those oii <lower and mortgage.-. X^o. 9 
E of iiiiin-ual interest just now wlieii the American School i.- earrving 
on excavations at Eretria. Tho date of tho inseri]>tioii is attributed to 
the clo-o of the fourth century or beginning of tlie third, (.’hairephanes, 
a])parently not an Eretrian, enters into a e(mtraet with the Kreiriaiis to 
drain a neigliboring marsh called Ptechai, which renderrr] the di-trict 
unwholesome then, as it is unwholesome now. The operation- of Krates 
at Kopais in the time of Alexander (Strabo, ix. 2, 18 ) appear to have been 
its precedent, and certain similarities to the work of drainage <)f Kopais at 
the [>re-tnt time maybe seen. At Eretria, as now at Koijais, o])eii canals 
(TTOTupof ) were to be constructed through the marsh and united at its low’er 
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extremity. Here a reservoir v*as to be built, not greater than two stades 
square, with a gate leading out into a subterranean conduit as at Kopais. 
By means of this gate the water in spring could be gathtu’ed ami used by 
the farmers in the vicinity for irrigating their lands. The conduit was to 
be furnished witli shafts f )r air, and for entrance to the aqueduct below. 
Here a questitm of text occurs. The oriadiial editor of the inscription. 
Eustratiades (Ephern. Arch., 11. Series, p. 817) supplies the missing 

final letter of PE AT I A, as N ; the present editors as referring to Foly- 
bios (x. 28, 2), who is speaking of the distant regions of Parthia. The plural 
is right, if the hijp(Ni(niws was (jf any ct):isiderable kuiath. Such Ivipoinimoi 
were iiabitually constructed with these sliafts in Greece. The preliistoric 
tunneh from Kopais had tlieni, as did tliat of Polvkrates at Sanins, and 
thoso in the vicinity of Athens, not to speak of other-. AVe do not know 
wliether this work wa- ever completed at Eretria or not ; but among the 
names of the citizens of the town wlio took the oath to the contract for 
Eretria, it is interesting to find -ome that occur in inscription- discovered 
among the graves at Eivtria by the American School hist winter. 

A. C. Hkrkiam. 


EliXEST BaBELOX'. Ecx fli <1 tf ’ hi f ’o//n/ng/7'o . 

8vo, pp. ccxxil-2()<S ; 30 heliotype plates. Pari^, 1800: Eolliii 

and JAuardent. 

This i- the second volume id' the catalogue of coin- <d‘the Bibliotheque 
Rationale, and the fir-t of its Greek c,_>in<. Vol. r wa^^ }>ubiished in l'S87 
by Id. H. Tuivoix and treated of Hohuminedan coins. Tliis volume is a 
treatise both historical and numismatic. The largest part is naturally 
given to the <lyiia-ty of the Seleukidaf^ whicli played so important a role 
through the entire East and wlio^e covins served as types to all the princes 
of Further and Central Asia — Panhians, Bactrians, Indo-Parthians and 
Iiido-Scythians. A]iollo on the omphalos, the symbolic anchor, the Vic- 
tory, Tyche or Fortune, are types whicli are found as far as the centre of 
Imlia. The volume is divided into two main sections, the Catalogue ]Wo])er 
andtho lutroduetion : the latter will create most interest, siiiee it is addressed 
as well to the historian, the arclneologist and the elironologist, as to the 
numismatist : and the information here given is the fruit of vast and ac- 
curate research. But little will remain to be told of the Seleukidae unless 
there be new discoveries. For some time M. Babeloii has been making 
hiiuselt u specialist in this field. Some of the interesting lo^iics treated 
with especial care arc : the coins of Seleukos I when only Sat raj) of Baby- 
lon : the horned types; the origin of the omphalo- ; the era of the Seleu- 
kidae ; the elaborate series of Antioclios IV Epiphanes, including the 
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independent series of the cities of Egypt and Asia. After Demetrios II 
Nicator, the types being usually the same, especial attention is paid to 
coining ateliers, to chronology, monograms, weight and system of coinage. 
The Kings of Armenia and Commagene occupy only a small space, but 
all possible use has been made of existing material. 

The catalogue consists of a careful description of the seventeen huii' 
dred pieces in the Cabinet de France, among which are a number of ex- 
tremely rare pieces, especially of Seleukos I, Antiochos III, Demetrios I 
and II, Tryphon, etc. Genealogical tables, two tables of monograms and 
an index complete a masterly work which greatly honors French scholar- 
ship. — E. Drouin in Rev. Arch., March- April, 1891. 

Verralr and Harrison. Mytholof/ji and Monwnents of A/noV/d 
Athens ; being a translation of a portion of the Attica^^ of Fan- 
sanuts by Margaret de G. Yerrale^ irith introd}/ctory r.^say 
and a rclneologiral eonitnenfit ry by Jane E. HAliRiSON. 8vo. 
London, 1890; Macmillan. 

This work is not intended as a complete description of the monuments of 
ancient Athens ; these are subordinated to mythology. iMlss Harrison’s 
‘Aim lias been to discuss in full detail every topographical point ihat could 
bear upon mythology, and for the sake of completeness, to touch, but very 
briefly, on such non-mythological monuments as were either in)ted by 
Pausanias or certainly existed in his day.” Accordingly the book con- 
sists, first of a description of ancient Athens, based upon all availalfle 
evidence, literary, epigraphical, and monumental; and, secondlv, of 
copious mythological and mythographical discussions interwoven with 
the foregoing, besides a separate introductory essay on the Mythology of 
Athenian Local Cults. For the first part her work is mainly that of a 
compiler, besides appropriating unjuiblished views of Dr. Ddrpfeld. As 
much of the information given had lieeii previously inaccessible, this hook 
will be indispensable to English-speaking students of Athenian anticpiities. 
It is, however, incomplete, for iMi.-s Harrison’s principle in dealing with 
the monuments seems to have been to record pretty fully the most recent 
discoveries and to touch rather lightly on points adequately dealt with in 
older hand-books. While her information of this sort may l)e generally 
trusted, in treating of epigraphical and literary evidence Miss Harrison 
is a much less trustworthy guide, and this part of her work needs search- 
ing revision, as could easily be shown by numerous examples. In the 
field of mythology her most original contribution consists of tliree illus- 
trations of the theory ‘‘ that in many, even the largo majority of cases, 
ritiial practice wAsvnder stood explains the elaboration of myth.” I regret 
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to say that in the handling of this theory I find no approach to scientific 
risour ; the results command conviction as little as the once fashionable 
vagaries of the devotees of the Dawn. The three cases elaborated are 
the myths of Erich thonios and Erigone and the story of Kephalos and 
Prokris. Miss Harrison is at her best in the interpretation and appraisal 
of works of ancient art. While her translations from the Greek are tTten 
incorrect, Mrs. Verrall’s work on the other hand, is scholarly and skilful. 
— F. B. Tarbell in the Classical BevieiVy Xov., 1890. 

J. Henry ^Iiddi.eton. The Engraved Odns of CYros.s'ov// Times. 
With Cl Catalogue of the Geuis in the FitzicilUuni Jluseum. Cam- 
bridge^ 1891 ; University Press. 

The author of this most instructive volume very modestly says in his 
preface, “ I have attempted to give a brief account of the engraved gems 
and other forms of signet which were used by the chief classical races of 
ancient times. The book is intended for the general use of students of 
arclueology, and has been written with the hope that it may in some cases 
lead tlie reader to a more (lotaile<l and practical study of this most fasei- 
nating subject.” The book is of the nature of a treatise on ancient gems. 
It is strong in the use made of literary evidence from classical writers, in 
the analytical description of the various kinds of gems and their uses, in 
the e':^position of the technique of gem engraving and in the cataloguing 
of the materials used for ancient gems. It is not so strong in the chap- 
ters which treat the subject historically. This makes us feel how desira- 
ble it is that extensive collections should be made of the impressions of gems 
from many niuseums, and that these should be carefully studied from the 
historical point t)f view, so that racial and local peculiarities might be 
brought out with greater clearness, and the successive changes in style and 
subject be more distinctly traced. But to any (me who mav undertake 
this work it will be a great help and stimulus to have before him a treatise 
like this by so careful a scholar and accurate observer as Prof. Middle- 
ton. For the collector and museum director also there are many valua- 
ble hints, which are helpful in distinguishing between genuinely anti(jue 
and more modern reproductions of classical gems, as also toward the difii- 
cult task of accurate description and classification. — A. M. 

SAF.o^rON Retnach. Jjiljliofhecjue des monu, neats figures Crrees it 
Ro'niaias, To/. II, Peiiitures chs Uc/.^c.s Anticjues reeaeillies intr 
Mdliii et Millingrn, Paris, 1890; F"innin-Didot. 

This is the second volume of M. Reinaclfs great covifir^ of ancient mon- 
uments, the fir??t havinu: been a reCMlition of Le Bas’ Voijage Archeologirjue. 
This vol time contains reproductions of the 150 plates of ancient vases pub- 
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lished in Millings two folio volumes, Peintures de Vases Antiques vulgaire- 
ment appeles Etrusques, and of the 63 plates in Millingen's Peintures 
antiques et inedites de vases Grecs. The reproductions are of good size, 
quite clear and distinct. M. Reinach writes an introduction of 142 pages 
in which he analyzes, or occasionally reproduces ycrbatim, the text of the 
original authors, and gives every fact of permanent value that has i^een 
stated by them. Not oiiW is the owner of this volume practically as wxll 
otf as if he had the costly original volumes, but has the following ad- 
vantages: Keinacli olteu corrects inaccuracies of Millin'^? drawings; 

he also dlscus>e> the interpretation of the subjects from tlic modern ])oint 
of view, traces as far a-^ possible the history of each vase, and gives a list 
of other references to and reproductions of each vase. All the new in- 
formation contained in the iiumduction Y expressed in a direct and sim- 
ple style which adds to its u-efulness. The author gives every vrliere traces 
of wide reading. — W. R in the Cla<denl Review, INIarch, 160]. 

F, HAVi:RFIJ:r.D. J^Jphcinr/'Is Kqdinraplfirn ^ vol. Vri. Additu ninda 
(fd Corporis Vol. YU. 

To Mr. Haverfield has been entrusted, by the Berlin authoritie:^. the 
task of editing the Latin inscriptions found in Britain ^inco the i^>uimr 
of the seventh volume (»f the Corpus some fifteen years ago. Such a piece 
of work was of the utiim.-t necessity in Great Britain, whose ancient epi- 
graphic record^ have never been systematically and scientificallv studied 
and are in a state of chao^. The present volume c.mtains ^ome in- 
scrij)tio!is, mo-t of tluan w'itliout striking intere.-t or value: the mo.-t im- 
portant group i- undoubtedly that which includes tho>e found since 1683 
in the wadis of Chester, already edited in 1886 in a mo^t blundering man- 
ner by ^Ir. de Gray Birch. They are all of a u’ood period, none proba- 
bly later than 2nO a. d., and are in many cu.-es inscribed below’ .'re]}ul- 
chral relicL of c(.>n>iilerable intere:?t. They reier for the imsd part to 
soldiers of the 20th legion, ami must once have stood in the legionary 
burying-place. For the manner in which iMr. Havcrtield has accomplished 
his task wx have nothing but praise. — H. F. Pkijiam, in the CCtsdrof 
Review. Feb., 1861. 

Ferdixa>''p Labay. Der Gemutlisausdrurd: des Autiiwus. Ein J(fJir- 

hundtrt oncinni ndter PsyAioIogie onf dnn (P hide der oidiLwn Plo.dlJ:. 
8v(), jq). 92. AV. Spemanii ; Berlin^ 1891. 

Ancient sculpture, although portraying a wide range of emotion and 
character, nevertheless makes coiisi<lerable demand upon the spectator’s 
fancy. The product of the sculptor’s hand is more or less indefinite, hence 
the interpretations may ditier widely. Impressed with the variations in 
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the interpretation of the statues of Antinous, the author of this volume 
has gathered the judgments of some tifty Avriters from Winekelmann 
(1717-1768) to Dietriekson (1884-). These he has arranged chronolog- 
ically and finds that they may be divided into three general gn*in)s. 
First are tlie o])timists, born before 1774 and expre'-?;ing their judgments 
earlier than 1816. To this class belong Winekelmann. Meyer. Goethe, 
A<ller, lleinse, Bromley, Levezov', Gruber, Beck. In general ilu- judg- 
meuts of these men ])resu])pose the liappiness and j()y of living. Even 
the melancholy of the Antinou^ seem» soft and s^^eet. Following ihi^^ 
group are found tw'o } parallel but difieivnt classes of thinkers, tin* })e-<i- 
mistic-idealists and the realists. The fijrmer class c<uisists of men like 
^^chnaase, Braun, Stalir, AVie^i^ler, Kugler and Garril'i'e, who were born 
between the years 17bS and 1817, and expressed their judgments between 
1^43 and 1866. They see in the Antinous an ex})iession of “ 4Velt- 
schmerz,” a portion of the universal sorrow’ in lifi . The realistic temhney 
is represented in the judgments of K. O. iMiiller, AVaauen, Friedlamler. 
Bur<*khardt, Brunn, Hevse, Miehaells, Liibke and HelMg. The-e men 
in general are iiidifietvnt to the personal impression made by the obji ct, 
and are interested rather in analvsis, building up a general interp)retation 
of an object through the consideration of details. Each of thc.^e groups 
of judgments evinces the clianging spirit of the times. Thus from the 
wihierness of individual judgments we may secure w hat nut}’ he cali*‘d a 
comj)o.-ite judgment. It may not present to our minds the sharp outline 
of the individual judgment, but it eomes to us with greater authority. 

have accustomed ourselves, bv tl]e historic method in arclueology, to 
judge of objects through a series of antece<lent and subserpient torms. 
This little volume is an application of the same method to inter] n'llation. 

A. 

CHRISTIAN ARCH/EOLOGY. 

Barbikii de Mo^^TAULT. Tnt itv (V (Itru'icttut, Orne 

(le 39 planches ]>ar iM. Henri Xodet. arcliltecte. 2 vol., 8vo. Vive-- ; 

Paris, 1890. 

This work is the first general treatise of any importance on the subject 
of Christian iconography from the artistic standpoint. It is not only a 
condensation of his predecessors’ w’ork hut the result of personal labors of 
over thirty years. After an introduetiun treating of general iconoLira|)hic 
symbols like the nimbus, the crowm, costume, etc., the followdng subjects 
are stinlied in successive clia])ters: Time (zodiac, seasons, calendars, tic.); 
Kafin'e (sun, moon, elements, etc,) : JLin (soul, body, agos, wheel of fm’tune, 
death, etc.); Virtues and Vices; Triumph^; the Sacraments ; the Sciences. 
Arts and Trades; Society (the Church, religious orders, etc.). A second 
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series of chapters treats of Angels and Devils, of God, of Christ, the Virgin, 
the Apostles, Evangelists, Saints and, finally, heresies. 

The examples selected give proof of the author’s great erudition and his 
work is one that will he indispensable to the student of Christian art. — 
Eug. Muntz, in Chron. desArts^ 1891 , Vo. 15. Cf, L. C[nosNiEE], in Bev. 
Art Chret., 1891, Vo. 1. 

F. X. Kraus, Die ChrlAllche hiHclirlfteo der RhcuiJaade, Fol. 

Mohr ; Freiburg-i. B., 1890-91. 

Prof. Kraus here publishes a complete collection of the Christian in- 
scriptions of the Rhenish ])rovince anterior to the second half of the viii 
cent. They number about oOO : nearly all are funerary and two-thirds of 
them come from Treves (Germ. Trier). This latter fact is explained by 
the fact that Treves was made the residence of some of the first Christian 
emperors in order to juore easily fight the bar])arians. As M. Le Blunt 
observes, the development of Christianity in Treves is due more to that 
cause than to evangelization, for the greater part of the inscriptions relate 
to persons of Latin race who took up residence there on account of the 
presence of the imperial court. On the contrary every vliere else Ger- 
manic names preponderate. Prof. Kraus has not confined himself to 
inscriptions l)ut has included in his work all that constitutes the instrn- 
mentinn of Christian epigraphy, leading thus to the publication of a num- 
ber of monuments — rings, seals, intagli, sp(^ons, etc. It is to bo regretteel 
that the author has limited the size of the public that can make use of 
his book by omitting all transcription of the inscriptions and explanatory 
notes. Typographically speaking the book is a model: almost all the iii- 
sc^i]^tions are given in fac-simile. — E. J. E'^^puuaxdiuu, in Rev. A rt Chr'f,, 
1891, Vo. L 


HeNRuReNH DhVLLEMA(^XE. Ilktolrc du Lihillnaire dcpvl^ Fri^OfjUr 
Bomaltic j}(sq{F(fH XIX'- .sl(\‘le. Fob, p, vr, 702. Picard; Paris, 
1891. 

The subject of this book is novel and interesting. Lighting has held 
from the beginning in Christian worship an important place. The mate- 
rials are drawn equally from monuments, existing in churches and in 
collections, and from manuscripts and print. This sumptuous volume is 
illustrated by 50U engravings and 80 colored plates. The first chapters, 
somewhat perfunctory in character, relate to antiquity. For the early 
Christian ’period the author makes use of texts, mo-t of wdiich had already 
been collected by Cahier and iMartin and by Labarte. These he does not 
in every case interpret correctly : he also shares the delusion about the 
panic of the year PjOO which has been proved of late to be imaginary. 
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After this period the author enters more fully into his subject. The xi 
cent, is rather meagre, but the xii cent, is quite prolific especially along 
the Khine. That France shared in the revival is shown l)y works at 
Reims (S. Remi) and Cluny. The candlesticks, sconces or lanterns, chan- 
deliers, and coronae or suspended crowns, remain usually the same in the 
XIII as in the xii cent. But new forms begin to appear in the xiv cent., 
and from that time onward a greater number of specimens have been pre- 
served. Tlie xv cent, was especially inventive; and among other novel- 
ties are the torch chandelier and the helix chandelier. Too often the 
Renaissance was led to forget the true purpose of light-bearing objects and 
to be carried away by love of decoration. 

Throughout the book thore is an abundance of material and informa- 
tion ; the illustrations are copious and there is a good index. — Maviuce 
Pkou, in Rev. Art Cl tret.. 18 IT, No. 3. 

L. r>E Farcy. La Brodvrlc <hi xr Siede Jusrju'a nos jours. Ba/yrts 
ties sjjeciiiiens aufhcntiqvci^ d les aiideii>> ini'entairc.'<. Belliomine ; 
Angers, 1890. 

The fir>t fasciculus of this work has a})])cared, consisting of 48 folio 
pages and 64 phototype ])latcs, and forming about one half of the entire 
Work. While tapestry has been carefully studied, the subject of em- 
broidery has been neglected, although this branch of the industrial art 
follows the same laws of development, has the same archaeological char- 
acteristics, the same laws of color, and illustrates similar subjects. The 
author has been known for years as a specialist in this field and treats it 
with thorough mastery. It is only recently that such a work could have 
been safely attempted, for museums have been collecting end u’oid cries to 
any extent only during some twenty years, and the inventories which the 
author uses as his second main source of information have been made 
known chiefly by modern ])ublicati()ns. E'?])ecial attention is }>aid to 
technical processes, of which the author enumerates about thirty, and to 
the division also according to different kinds of design and ornamenta- 
tion. In connection with this section there is an historical sketch of the 
subject. M. de Farcy is interested in the modern revival of the art by 
the study of ancient models which such books as his encourage. — Jules 
Helrig, in Rev. Art Chret., 1891, No. 1. 

W. A. N EUMANN. T)er ReUejviensdiatz rJes Hanses Rrannsdureif/- 
Liineburf/. Fob, p. 368. Holder; Weiu, 1891. 

This monumental work is worthy of the magnificent collection now 
belonging to the house of Brunswick-Luneburg, which was the treasure 
of the Kings of Hanover. Dr. Neumann, to whom the task of drawing 
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up the catalogue was intrustdl, was well qualified to accomplish it as he 
adds to his ability as an arch:cologist the acquirements of a liturgist and 
theologian. It is rather strange that in these days such a sumptuous ])ook 
should be illustrated by superlj engravings in l)]ack and white in the style 
of the XYiii century, wliicli have, it is true, the advantage of pertlct ex- 
actitude as chey are taken direetly from phot(.>graph-. These emrravings 
number ‘Ylo. Of the objects which they represent there are at least thirty 
of ca[)ital imjjortaiu'c, of tlie highest artistic value, in the irio.-t perfect 
preservation, of uniinpeaolmble authenticity: cro-ses, })ortable altars, 
reliquaries, bindings, liturgical objects. Above all others towers the 
famous piece signed Ellbertv^ me fecit. Xo. ‘27 i- interesting 

because, though barbarous, it certainly il]u-tratt^< the passagi^ from the 
cloliounc to the cliftniplei'e work. Fir-t among the rest are the two crosses 
called the Welfea Krevz and the Velletrl Kreuz, in both of which an en- 
amelled cross of very early date h endowed in an elaborate frame of West- 
ern mediaeval workinan-ldp : the enamels have been rep(*atedlv studied and 
cannot be securely pronounced Eastern or \Vestern. Of nearly equal 
interest is the StamJ Kre^fz with its foot of three leopards. Ainom*' the 
rest there are several domical reliquaries, the >ilver repousse [ilaque of 
Demetriu- and tliat of Duke (dtho. 

The work presents the treasures of the collection in a worthy manner, 
and is a most important euntribiuiou to our knowledgo of this branch of 
Christian art. — F, di: in Rev. Art 1891, Xo. 2. 

La Collection Spitzer. Fob (iuantin ; Paris, 1890. 

This is an incomparable work from the character both of the collection 
itself and the men wIkj have illustrated it. M. S[)itzer planned, shortly 
before his death, to is>ue a superb catalogue in seven volumes. Of these 
two have appeared. The authorities .-electe<l to carry out the work were 
^DL Froehner, Da reel, Falustre, Eug, Muntz and Em. Molinier, all 
authorities in their specialties. The tirst voluiiiC includes the Antiques, 
Ivories, gold and silver work and Tapestries, illustrated with CrPj folio 
plates and many insets. The antiques, consisting mainly of Greek terra- 
cottas and Etruscan bronzes, are catalogued by tlie careful hand of M. 
Froehner. Darcel Inul charge of the ivories. In cataloguing the 171 
numbers, he takes occasion to summarize the history of ivory carving from 
the early Middle Ages down to the xvii century, and each piece is exam- 
ined in its chronological order. The classes of objects are iiumerou.s 

coffers, eroziers, horns, diptychs and btjok-covers, mirror-boxes, combs and 
statues of the Virgin of which there are a number of tine examples, espe- 
cially of the xiv-xvi centuries. The section of the collection whose wealth 
is incomparable is that of tlie works in gold and silver and enamel. Por- 
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table altars, paxes, chalices, reliquaries, ciburia, ])ible-covers, crosses, cen- 
ser-, fiabella, clasps, ostensoria, statuettes — these are some of the cla-^es 
represented. The writer holds rightly to three western schools — France, 
the Ithiiie, and Gerinanv, but limits too much the centres of inanufucture. 
He does not perhaps know sutHcicntly well the inost stupendous collec- 
tion of enamelled works in existence — that of the treasury of the Kings of 
Hanover. 

The section on Tapestry is entrusted to IM. iMiint/, who excel.- in con- 
densation. It is a ploa.-ure to follow him in his rapid de-criptit-n of the 
tapestries of the Middle Ages and the Eenai-sance ; Spitzer allowed 
in his collection only irreproachable specimens, twenty-three in number, 
eight of uliich are reproduced in chromo in a most V(jnderful manner. — 
F. DI-: Mkta', in Eltv. Art Chrt't., 181M), Xo. G ; 1891, Xo. 1. 

JuLi:s TlELinG. L(f rt Ir.'< arts plaAifjhcs cia t/c TJO/t 

(t -so.'/’ fes hords de la Deuxicnie edition. Fob Bruges, 

1890. 

This is a study of the hi-tory of sculpture in one of the most artistically 
fruitiul parts of Flanders, which ^tood between the schools of Xorthern 
France and of Bheiii.-h (lermany, X^ot only the existing monuments, 
but manuscript sources of information, have been utilized and the work is 
that of a thorough specialist. The first chapter treats of the Carlovin- 
gian period, especially its sculpture's in metal and iviny, and the second 
studies the Komanes(|ue period from about 1000 to 1229, when art gradually 
develops out of barbarism. Fhaps. in to v cover the history of sculpture 
from the xiri to the beginning of the xvi cent., the most brilliant period 
in the artistic annals of the province of Liege, and one which the writer 
makes known to us by a multitude of works, especial attention being j.aid 
to -epulchral monument^. In the early part of this period Hugo (TOig- 
nies, and in the later, Hennequin or Jean de Liege, the ofheiad sculptor 
of Cluirles V, stand out with especial })romincnce. After studying the 
works of the Renaissance IM. Helbig brings his study as far as the xvni 
cent. The illustrations are numerous, varied and good. — Eueu Muxxz, 
ill Chron. des Arts^ 1891, Xlo. 10. 

Em. XIolixier. Venise et ses arts devoratifi, scs nuisres d ses collec- 
tions, Fob Librairie de I’Art ; Paris, LSS9. 

This book has not only an expository but a practical and didactic ob- 
ject. M, Molinier seeks, by the reproduction of what he considers beau- 
tiful Avorks of art, to influence the industries of the present day. The 
title of the book is rather misleading, for it is not a description of the 
monuments of Venice and their contents, but is based entirely on the 
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Carver Museum. It is divided into the following sections : bronze, pre- 
cious metals, ceramics, glass-ware, marquetry and wood sculpture, iron- 
work, tissues and manuscripts. Each chapter is in the form of a lecture, 
pleasantly told : a larger share than the average is given to ceramics, in 
which the author is an expert, and here precisely is a weak point, very 
little of genuine Venetian work being given. The illustrations are good 
and number 207. The book gives an interesting glimpse of the develop- 
ment of the smaller arts in Venice. — F. de ]\Iely, in the Rev. Art Chret., 
1891, Xo. 3. 

RENAISSANCE. 

Luca Beltrami. II Colivc li Leoiiarlo cla Vinci nclfa hUAiotcca dd 
princijjc Trlvnhuj in Trffscrilto e annotffto. FuL, v'itli 94 

plates. Diiiuolard; IMilan, 1891. 

This manuscript is rt^produced in fac-sirnile, with the tran-eription placed 
opposite, and is therefore a definitive edition of a very interesting ms. of 
Leonardo. It formerly belonged to the Arcoiiati eollectioii and was the 
only one not given by Areunati to the Ambrosian library : it passe<l into 
the collection of Prince Trivulzio. The contents interest hi>tory, liiigui-ties, 
philosophy, architecture, chemistry, mechanics, optics and acoii-tic<. It con- 
tains drawings of machines, grotesque heads, studies in architecture and for 
coats-of-arms : but the greater part is formed of long li-ts of words arranged 
in four or five columns like a skeleton dictieuiary of synonyms. This ])ubli- 
cation increases the desire for the ‘‘Codice Atlantico ” promised by the 
Academy of the Lincei. — Eu(u jIcxxz, in Chron. Ar/.s, 1891, No. 12. 
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AFRICA. 

EGYPT. 

The Preservation of the Monuments of Ancient Egypt. — The follow- 
ing^ letter has been received l)y the Earl of Wharnclihe, in answer to the 
memorial concerning the ancient monuments of Egy})t presented by him 
to the Marquis of Salisbury : 

“Foreign Office, Dec. 25, 1890. 

“My Lord, — I am directed by the ^larquis of Salisbury to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your letter of the 10th inst., and to inform you that 
the memorial enclosed therein, praying for the aj)pointment of an official 
inspector \\ith a view to the better preservation of the ancient monuments 
in Egypt, will be forwarded to Her ^Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General 
at Cairo for presentation to the Egyptian Government. 

“Sir E. Baring will be instructed to state that Her ^Majesty’s Govern- 
ment consider the question of the nationality of the official to be appointed 
to such a post to be a matter which lies wholly within the competence of 
the Egyptian Government, and that their only desire is that adequate 
steps should be taken to preserve the monuments from further destruction 
or mutilation, 

“ Sir E. Baring will also explain to the Egyptian Government how the 
memorial came to be signed in two different forms. 

“P. ME Currie.” 


We further quote the following from the telegraphic correspondent of 
The Times: 
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“ Cairo, Jan. 4. 

The Eg\*ptian Government have decided to appoint t\vo European 
inspectors to insure the preservation of ancient monuments. The inspec- 
tion staff of the ^Museum is also to be considerably increased.’’ 

“ Cairo, Jan. 5. 

“ The Egyptian Government lias just approve<l the folloAving regula- 
tions for private persons and scientific societies desiring to excavate for 
antiquities : 

“ Ail demands are to 1)0 addres-ed to tlie Public Works Mini-iry, vhich 
can accept or reject them a.- it please^. AChen ]*crnns^ion to excavate is 
accorded, all unique objects fouml v. ill belong, of rii:ht, to the Museum, 
dispaites l)eiug settled by a commission of three persons, nominated, one 
by the cxcavat(jr, one by the dire(‘tor of the INIust'um, and one by the 
iMini>ter of Pul)lic Works. Tlie sur})lus vill then ])e handed to tlie ex- 
cavator on the conditions that the greater })art is given to some ]>ublic 
museum, and that a de:^cription of the articles femnd i:? publi-hcd within 
two years. If these condition^ are not acceptt'd, the :^ur])iu< will be 
equally divided between tlie excavator and the ( Government. (Gold and 
silver objects in all cases are to be ecjualiy divided, on the ba.-is of the 
intrinsic value of the articles." — Arr/deno/, Jan. lb, ISPI. 

European Inspectors and the Preservation of Karnak. — The Society 
for Preserving the ^Monuments of Ancient Egv])t reports that the efforts 
of those who lately addressed Lord ^^alisbury in hopes of })rocuring a 
proper official i^upervision of the monuments have been >ucce>^ful. The 
Society now intends to promote ])re:^ervation of the temples themselves, 
for Avhich a sub-cri])tion was started two years ago, and, to thi- end, has 
obtained leave from the Egyptian Government to put the tem])le at Kar- 
nak in repair. Accordingly the Society has, to begin with, offiuvd to 
hand over r>t)0/., and makes a further special appeal to antiquaries and 
art lovers for funds to carry on this incomparablv important \vork. 
Without aid of the kind in view a large number (4* the columns of the 
temple must fall, and thus irreparably injure other parts of the ]>uildin<r. 
3,000/. is rcMpiire<l to put the remains in an efficient state of repair. C’ol. 
Ross, in consultation with Grant Bey, of the Public Buildings Depart- 
ment, Egypt, is to l)e entrusted with this duty. — Afh€n(p}Lm, Eeb. 14. 

Excavation in Egypt. — Mr. Petrie writes from Medun (Jan. lb): ‘LVn 
important step has lately been taken in recognition of scientific wmrk wffiich 
will, I am sure, be gratifying to readers of th^ Academy, Some wrecks ago 
an obstructive party in Egypt succeeded in forcing forw'ard an entirely new^ 
regulation. By this the government were to take from excavators, firstly. 
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all that was unique, and then half of the remainder. These terms would 
practically stop archaeological work, which always needs much un remun- 
erative expenditure ; as on such conditions a loss would only be avoided 
when roughly plundering rich cemeteries. As I was waiting to commence 
work, I at once protested ; and the subject was reconsidered. Sir Evelyn 
Baring’s attention having been called to it, he made active representations 
on the subject ; and, in consequence of his care and intervention, the cor- 
dial co-operation of the Anglo-Egyptian officials, and the goodwill of Kiaz 
Pasha, a reasonable arrangement has been passed by the ministry, on trial 
for two years. 

‘‘Tlie essential terms are that the INIinistry of Public Works'will authorize 
suitable applications. That the Ghizeh IMuseum may take all object?* found 
that are sfotxpnreU in that collectif)n ; the decision, if dis])uted, to be by arbi- 
tration, the Public Work> turning tin* scale. That all the remaindei' ])C- 
hmc’s to tlu‘ tinder if he will ]U’oscnt the major part to public mu-eums, and 
])ublish his re**ult'^ in two years ; if he will not do so, the government require 
half of the remainder. Gold and silvei’ remain as before, half to the fnder, 
by intrinsic value, ^ Thus a clear preference is given to -cieiitifcp^xplora- 
tion on behalf of ])ubli(‘ museums. This i- not a personal or a national 
gain, but a benetit to Egy]qoloav in a.ll countries ; and I am sure that it 
will be a satisfaction that this liberal jmlicy should have l.)cen brought 
about by English intluence and work. There has h(‘cn enough of exclu- 
sive action in past time to make this public-spirited and imj'^artial settle- 
ment a welcome change. 

“ In consequence of the previoudy impossible terms, I am only just begin- 
ning on this ino>t interesting i>laee. I have made a complete facsimile 
copy, full size, of the tombs, ahr-ut eight hundred square feet, and colored 
copies of special signs. We learn much from the.se very early sculptures. 
An is not an obeli;?k, but an octagonal tinted column, wdth square tenon 
on top. Aa i^ not a spear, but a ]>apyrus c(dnmn wuth bell top and a long 
tenon at the end. is a reed-mat in ])lain view, wuth a di^h of offer- 

ings upon it, in elevation. ALt (sickle^ always ha^ teeth inserted, like the 
dint-saw^ sickles which I found. J/cn is rlie gaming-hoard, of 3 If) s(|uares, 
in plain view^ ; Avith a row' of ten pieces, alternately tall and ^hort, in ele- 
vation on the top. Alenkh is a chisel in a w'ooden handle. Net. supposed 
to be a bag, and to mean ‘ chancellor,’ is an object suspended from a string 
of red and green beads. The object appears to be a green cylinder with 
gold end-caps, and if so it means ^ sealbearer.’ Shed is a raw'-stripped 

^ I may say that I alway.'=! give my w'orkmen the whole intrinsic value of what they 
find, as the only true way of securing it ; so that finding precioll^ metals entails a lo^s 
of half the value to me, without any gain. 
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skin, rolled up, fur out, with raw red daps of the linihs and neck showing 
at the ends, and tied round end.- and middle. Ur is the common w’agtaih 
^lany other points of great interest occur in the splendidly carved and 
painted tomb of Rahotep. But, owing to the lack of inspection in this 
country, this tomb has been left o[)en of late year:?, and every face within 
reach is smashed. The pyramid of Rikka has disappeared altogether; and 
the pyramid of ^ledum has lost some tons in the la.-t half century, 

and is still the (quarry of the neighborhood. Perhaps it will hardly be 
believed that the anti-Engli.-h party here are determinedly opposing the 
appointment of in-]>ect<)rs. The monuments may go to pieces if some 
miserable political end can be gained. We may hope that, the excava- 
tion dithculty being settled, the inspection question will be likewise firmly 
solved. 

“I bought in Cairo the oldest weight known, bearing the naii\e of Khufu, 
It is marked ‘ten units/ weighs 2(,U)0 grains, and .-o shows the Acginetan 
standard at an earlier dc.t(* than any examjde of the Egyptian KatS — W, 
M. Flixi)KKS PurniK, in Aca<Jtm]i, Jan. 24. 

The Ancient Egyptian Monuments. — iVIr. AVallis writes from Luxor, 
Jan. 13,1801: “The announcement in the Acadtniy of December 27, 
that a numerou^^iy signed memorial has been pre.-ented to Lord Salisbury, 
praying for the ap])ointmeut of an ofiicial insjjector of the Egy]>tiaii mon- 
uments, has given great satisfaction to those of us here who are interested 
in the subject. It cannot be too strongly im]>ressed on arclueologists and 
lovers of art that if the monuments still remaining are to be preserve<l, 
the initiative must be taken by the Foreign Secretary. Whatever he 
orders will be carried out. But unless he gives }>recise and definite in- 
structions nothing practical will be accomj)lished. It might have been 
thought that the agitation of last autumn would liave stirred the Cairo 
officials to action. It served no other end than to promote a cmiain 
amount of aimle-s discussion. The suggestions of members of the Anticpii- 
ties C’ommittec like Den. Grenfell and (.7)1. Ross, wlio to a knowh-dge of 
the subject unite also an earnest desire to save tlie monuments, were invari- 
ably vetoed by the obstructive majority. If Gen. Grenfell resigns his 
membership of the committee, as he has stated he will, he would certainly 
be fully justified in doing so. 

“ ^^ometimes, however, even on this (|uestion, the op[)osition finds itself 
rather sharply })ulled up, as haj)pened two or three weeks ag(j in the case 
of ^Ir. Flinders Petrie’s excavations. He came out to Egypt last /sovein- 
ber on the understanding that he was to work at the Pyramid of Meduu 
under the same conditions that he excavated last year at Hawara, After 
he left Cairo new rules were made by the committee, of such a nature 
that Mr. Petrie, on learning them, decided to abandon his work, and dis- 
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charged his nien. This was what the majority of the committee desired. 
The fact of his being an Englishman, and a very successful excavator, 
greatly esteemed at home and with a European reputation, oifered a rare 
opportunity for displaying their animus. One member of the committee 
went so far as to say that ‘ 5Ir. Petrie must be made to understand that 
there is no room for him in Egypt.' Fortunately, the matter came to the 
ears of Sir Evelyn Paring, who unioned Mr. I\‘trie to Cairo, ordered the 
committee to aliolidi their late regulations, and in coimultation with iNIr. 
Petrie framed new ones, which will be decidedly more favorable to him 
than those under which he ha^ hitherto conducted hi? operations. 

“ This incident wall explain to those interested in the preservation t>f 
ancient monuments how' matters really stand here. They are sufficiently 
influential to demand of Lord Salisbury that the Egyptian toiipiles be 
placed under efficient inspection. Thi? can mdy be done by the depart- 
ment of pul^lic works. And when Sir lA^dyn Baring informs Sir Colin 
]\[oricrieffi and Col. Boss that the i\>poimi])ility of preservation re-ts with 
them, unhampered witli aiiv (‘onditions, we mav entertain a reasonable 
hope that wdiat yet remains of tlie monuments wall not be lost. 

“ As to their present condition, I notice a marked deteriorati(>n since 
last 1 vidted Upper Egypt, three years ago. The natural decay has gone 
on to an alarming extent. Fine ])assages of sculpture, where the stone is 
saturated witii nitre, can be olditerated by the pre??ure of the linger; and 
thi^ might have ])een ])revented if the ?t(iue had been properly wadied 
wdieii it was first uncovered. It is true that som(‘ tombs are >hut in with 
doors; but the tem})les are unenclosed, and the native? have free aecC'S 
to them, which means that the decoi-ation is at their inercv, the same as 
previoLidy. In ])laces wdiere decayed stone ought to have been cut away 
and supplied with newu tluu'e is simpiv a ])la?tering of Aile mud mixe<l 
with chopped straw. In v?hort, the evidences of decay and wreckage in all 
direction'^ is ?imply lieart-bi-eaking. 

‘‘It cannot be otherwise umler tlu^ ]u’e?Lnt system. In the temperate 
cliinatc' 4/t Western Europe it would be })]ivsically impo-sihle for <me man 
to direct a museum and overlook monuments extending over nearly a 
tln)usand miles. Conse(|uently, f u* all purposes of practit*al study the 
museum is next to valueless, and the monuments are parsing away 'hefore 
our eyes. Whether the museum ol* Uhizeh shall fuliil the function it 
might for this generation, and whether the monuments are to be }uvservod 
for future generations, is in the hands of the educated ])ublic of Eng- 
land.” — Hkxky Wallis, in Aradeini /, Jan. dl. 

Progress of Egypt in the Destruction of its Ancient Monuments. — 
Mr. i>ayce w’rites from Assiout, Jan. 24, F'^Ol ; somewdiat slow voyage 
up the Nile in a dahabiah this winter enables me to give a fuller report 
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on the progress made during the past year in the destruction of the ancient 
monuments of Egypt than is possible for those who travel by steamer. Mr. 
Wilbour’s dahabiah has accompanied mine, and we have stopped at a good 
many places between Cairo and Siut. I find that the interesting tomb at 
Kom el-AJihmar^ near Minieh, the only one left out of the many described 
by Lepsius and other earlier Egyptologists, has shared the fate of the tombs 
of Beni-Has;5an and El-Bersheh. Portions of the inscriptions on the walls, 
and even the ceiling, have been cut out or hacked off, and the rest of the 
tomb has been wantonly and elaborately defaced ; hours must have been 
spent in hacking the inscriptions and painting's with some metal instru- 
ment ill order to render them illegible. 

“ The tombs and ancient quarries towards the southern end ol Gchel Ahu 
Fedii, which, when I last visited the spot eight years ago, were only par- 
tially destroyed, have now been almost completelv blasted away. The 
work of destruction is still going on merrily among the old tombs of El- 
Khorauifll), A little to the south of the latter are the cartouches of Seti 
II discovered by Mi^^s Edwards. A year or two ago they w’ere saved by 
Col. Ror?" from the quarrymen who were about to blast them away ; but 
his interference has produced but a momentary effect, as I fiml that con- 
siderable portions of the monument have been destroyed since I saw it 
lust March. 

“ One of the tombs at Td el~A)nnrua, and one only, has been })laced under 
lock and key, now that, along with its neighbors, it has been irretrievably 
ruined. The two ‘guardians’ appointed to look after the tombs live at 
Haggi Qamlil, two miles off They are natives of the place, and their 
efficiency may be jinlged of from the fact that })iects of in.'^cribed stone, 
fre.-hly cut out of the wails of the tomlis, vere ollered to us for sale under 
their eye<. Anvone, indeei], wIkj is])ractically ac^piain ted with Upper Egvj)t 
well knows that the principal use of a native ‘ Luardian’ i^ to draw a small 
salarv from the government, supplemented by bnldidi from vi-^itors. For 
the ])rotectioii of the monuments he does little, iinles>^ under the con-«lant 
supervision of a European inspector.” — A. II, Sayci:, in AcatJ< ///?/, h\ ],. 14. 

The Arch>^ological Survey. — INIiss Edwards gave at tlu* la.st meet- 
ing (d'the Egypt Exploration Fund ( Feb. 20) tlie following report on the 
Arclueologicul Survey actually in progress, c<mducted by Mr. Percv E. 
Xew’berry and Mr. Ueorge Fraser. These gentlemen had taken uj> tlieir 
abode in one of the unpaintcd rock-cut sepulchre:? of Beni-IIa-san, and 
were actively engaged in copying, tracing, and photogra})hing the scenes 
and inscriptions which enriched the more famous of these historic tombs. 
They had already cleared out the accumulated rul)bish of centuries, thus 
restoring the admirable proportions of these excavated chambers, and bring- 
ing to light inscri])tions which had never yet been read. INIr. Fraser, having 
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cleared out several of the tomb-pits, and discovered in one of them evidences 
of an original interment in the shape of a skeleton and a funerary tablet of 
the XII dynasty, was then engaged in surveying the entire terrace — a task 
by no means easy, owing to the steep slope of the cliff and the difficulty of 
fixing his points. Mr. Newberry and ]Mr. Fraser had recently been joined 
by Mr. Blackden, an artist who was engaged in reproducing the colors of 
some of the more important subjects which had been outlined by Mr. New- 
berry on the scale of the originals. — Academy, Feb. 28. 

The Mutilation of Ancient Monuments in Egypt. — Mr. Murch writes 
from Farshoot, April 30 : “ This last winter was the third season that cer- 
tain very popular blocks of wood inscribed with the cartouche of !8eti I 
have been on sale in the antiquity shops of Ekhmim and Luxor. They 
all come from Abydos. They are wooden keys taken from the niches cut 
to receive them at the point in the walls of a temple where two large 
stones come together. Anyone who has ever visited the Temple of Seti I, 
at Abydos, knows that these blocks of wood are not lying round there loose. 

“ The large stones are in some cases thrown off the wall, and in other 
cases the walls are quarried into, in order that these wooden blocks may 
be secured. Such is the story told me of the way in which the pieces are 
secured by a dealer, who also says that tlie pieces bring a good price, but 
that he is rather timid about selliiiir them lest he get into trouble. 

“ It is not long since we were given the report of how the temple at 
Abydos had been so shut in by a wall that only persons having tickets of 
admission can enter. However successful the Anticpiity Administration 
may have been in closing the temple against sight-seers unprovided with 
tickets, it is evident tliat mutilators arc still permitted to carry on their 
depredations almost, if not altogether, undisturbed.” — C. Mukch, in Acad- 
emy, IMay 1(J. 

The Ancient Monuments of Egypt. — Mr. Wallis ^\ riles from Luxor, on 
Jan. 13 : ‘‘ I stated that the temples were unenclosed. On my return here I 
happened to meet the modeller of the Ghizeh INIuseum, who asked me, with 
an air of triumph, if I had seen the temples at Abydos and v;as content 
with the precautions that had been taken to guard them, he himself hav- 
ing been there to direct the works. What I found was this : — I had not 
long been in the temple of Seti I when at last I had a small crowd round 
me oftering relics for sale. A remonstrance to the guardian resulted in 
an indiscriminate application of bastinado, and the crowxl fled to the 
door, which was obligingly opened for them by another guardian. A 
similar performance was re])eated several times during the course of my 
visit. It w’as the same at the temple of Ramses II. The fact being that 
my friend had placed doors to the temples at their entrances, but he had 
forgotten that access to them at the backs and sides w^as a feat that a crip- 
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pie might perform with perfect ease.” — HKxr.Y Wallis, in Acade)yiy, 
March 7. 

Egypt and Palestine. — Prof' 8ayce writes troiii Luxor (Feb. 4 ) : ‘‘Mj 
voyage up the Nile this winter has, from a variety of causes, been some- 
what barren of results. At El-Hibeh, the ancient furtre-s of the xxi 
dynasty, a little to the north of the modern Ma^hajiha, we found that a 
ruined temple was ])cing excavated which had ]:)een I'juilt ]_)y Shi-hak, tlie 
conqueror </f Jtrusalern. The ruins lie on the south >ide of the mounds. 

‘‘ At Karnak ^Ir. Wilbour and myself went over the famoiL- li>t of the 
towns of Ihde.^tine given by Thothnies III. I wa^ ])articularly anxious 
to examine the third name, wliich f<;]low> those of Kade.-h and Megijdo. 
Previous copyists liad made it JCh-n-a-i, but a ^'tudy of tlie Tel el-Ainarna 
tablet- had convince<l me tliat it ought to be the city called by them Kha/d. 
We gather from them tliat Khazi war* in Northern Palestine, and the seat 
of an Egyptian governor who ranked next in importance to the governor 
of iMegiddo. We found that the name given at Karnak is AVoz-co*. (‘or- 
re.-ponding exa(*tly to the name given by the cuneiform de-pateh<'s. <)ur 
predecessors had mi-taken a very plain re])resentation of the bird wliich 
denote.- the letter ^ fir the eagle (c). 

‘‘ It is curiou- that no one -eem- t<,> have noticed tluit the name oi* Jeru- 
salem head- the li-t of con(|uered towns in Judadi eiiunuT'ated by Shidiak 
at Karnak. It is called Pabl^ath, ‘ the capital/ ju-t as the capital of the 
Ammonites \va^ commonly called Kabbath by their neighbors, or as to 
thi.- day the capital of (fozo is (*alled Ihibato, while the ^ame name is 
often a[>})lied to the <dd capital of Malta. 

'' Let me conclude with a -ugge-tion f)r (_)ld dd^stament students. We 
learn from L/e/g. iii. S-l'),that tlu^ Israelite-^ wcu’f* oppressed for light years 
by the king ^.f Aram-Naharaini. Tlie period of oppre-sion w'ouhl dirono- 
logically agree with the ivign ot Laiu^e- III In Lgypt ; and it wa- in the 
time of Ihinise.- Ill that Lgyjit wais as^aiied liy a league, whicij inei tided 
the people of Nalirina. Nahrimi is the Arani-Naharaim of the Liblc, and 
the attack upon Lgypt v, onld explain the presi nee of a king oi' that eountrv 
in the South of Palestine,” — A. H. Sayit:, in Aradf nn/, Leb. 28. 

Egypt, the Mineans and the Hebrews. — If Dr. Ldwmrd (laser’s sur- 
mise is well fmiided, an aneient eon temporary monument atte>ting the 
presence of the Ilebixwvs in the Delta of the Nile during the biblical 
period of their sojourn in Lgypt, has at hist bemi discoveied. Thi- miii- 
nent authority in tlie eaidy hi.-tory and geograpny, a^ well as inscribed 
stones, of Arabia, reports the Minean inscription, Hah'vy, No. oSJ, as 
referring to a battle lietw^een the iSouth-Egyptian people, Madov — the 
police-guard known in the Egyptian inscriptions from the vi to the xxvi 
dynasties — and the Egyptians (3Adr), or rulers and inhabitants of the 
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delta ; also as relating how the authors of this record, that is to say, the 
Minean governors of Tsar, A-shur, and, as Dr. C4laser believes, of “the 
Hebrews of the Canal-country,” gave thanks to the Minean gods and to 
the Minean king Abijeda’ Jeslu for their escape from peril during a war 
between the possessor or king of the South and the po.''>e>sor of tlie !Xorth , 
and for their escape from the interior of Lower Egypt to tlio iMinean town 
Karna-u, when the war broke out between iMadoy and Lower Egy{)t, Of 
the places tlius mentioned in this important text, T?ar is evidently llu.' ibr- 
tress-tovii “ Tsar*on-the-fronticr,” mentioned in the Tablet of Four ilun- 
dre<l Years, of which Prince Seti II was .superintendent ; and A-shur is 
i<lentical with the home of the Adiurim recorded in xxv. d — “And 

the sons of Dedan were Ashnrim:” also, as the IMineans e-cape^d to Kar- 
na-u after they had lost Tsar and Ashur, the position of the ^Iinean town 
Kariui-u is indicated to be di^^taiit from the Egy})tian frontier just wdiere 
it is now recognized betw('en INIekkah and Yemen. It i^ furthermore evi- 
dent, as Dr. Glaser savs, that this intercourse between Egypt and INTadoy 
in the INIinean epoch can be assigned only to the latest period of the Hyksos- 
kings, or better rrtill to the first rears after their ex})uLion. Accordingly, 
the king of the South country must have been th(‘ last king in the xvir 
Egyptian dynasty, Kamc^G or the tir>t king in the xvnt dyna>ty, Ahincr-; 
and the late>t king of the Hyksos ^\a^ the one driven out by Ahmes, pro- 
])ably .Vaj)eh'pch or A})hophis. It folhnw'? that these ^lineans wa^re driven 
out of Egy[)t at the same time the Hvk-os w’ere expelled, of whom they 
certainly w^ere allies, and ]' 0 >aibly blood-relations. — Y. Y. In<hj)tn(h:nt, 
May 21. 

Egyptian Society — i\[. ( fo]cni>cbeff, the Eu'-^ian Egy]>tologi-t, has 
ac(piired a pa])yriis which com])letc- tlie text in whicli a list i-- given of 
the various gra<]es of ainlrnt Egyptian society, arranged in order of pre- 
cedence. The text has been tran.-lated and (*ommented on by llrugsch 
and Ma-pero, and has thr<jwui considerable light on lile in ancient f^gypt. 
— Atht Hit tnn. ^[av Ph 

Proposed Excavations by Brugsch Pasha. — We are glad to be alile to 
announce that the Egyptian Government has grantetl Henry Brugsch 
Pasha }'>ermission to excavate in the Yile valley. From the long re.^idenee 
of the distiiigui;?hed EgvptologBt in the country, and fnuu hi^ intimate 
acMpuiintanee with its geograph v in aiieient timis, important diseovories 
may lie expected. It pr<d)able that the Pasha wall commence operations 
in the neighborhood of the first cataract. — A(liench:um, May 9. 

Monuments OF the Ninth OR Tenth Dynasty. — ^I. Maspero announced 
in the followdng w'ords to the Acud, cles Insc. on Jan. 23, the discovery by 
M. Bouriant of tw'o monuments bearing names of the rxth or xth dynasty 
of Herakieopolis : “One is the palette of a scribe with the cartouche of 
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Merikari, the prince who is named in one of the inscriptions of Siout. 
The other is a bronze vase on whose sides are cut in open work the legend 
of King Mirabri Khiti, who is placed by the fragments of the royal Canon 
of Turin in the xth dynasty. Bou riant believes that these objects 

are from Thebes ; but I have reason to believe that they come from tombs 
discovered at a short distance from t^iout, three years ago, and which, 
from what I know of them, belong to the Herakleopolitan period. 

“ The discovery of M. Bou riant is of the utmost importance. The Her- 
akleopolitan dynasties for a long time yielded up no records : the few 
monuments that belonged to them were classed in the xiiith dynasty. I 
had attributed to them the fine tombs of Siout, and the investigations of 
Mr. Griffith supported my opinion. Xow, thanks to 'SI. Bouriant, a new 
Khiti king comes to light. I attribute to him a certain number of scarabs 
with tlie Mirabri cartouche which have not been hitherto classified.” — Rev. 
Arch,, 1891, Xo. 1, p. lie. 

The Petrie Papyri. — In an interesting article in Hermidheiut, Professor 
Mahaffy prints the newly discovered fragments of the Aatiope, and gives 
a fuller account of them than he supplied in thi:^ journal at the beginning 
of December. There seem to have been two columns in each })age of the 
MS., which is supposed to have been a well-written quarto with a broad 
margin, each page containing some ^^eventy lines. Amphioii and Zethos 
appear to have enticed Lykos into the mountains by a friendly message. 
The first fragment mentions his guards and his entry into the house in 
which he was seized and bound. The next, the right-hand column on the 
same page, a])pears to be a rhe^'b^ refuting the claim of Antiope that her 
sons were the offipring of Zeus. The reader will remember in this con- 
nection the famous fragment quoted by Clement of Alexandria, in which 
Amphion throw.- <h)ubt on his mother’s assertion. The next fragment 
seems to b' a<ldres-(:d hy Zethos to his mother to calm her fears at the 
ap})roacli of the tyrant with the argument that if Zeus be really the 
father of iier children he will aid them. We annex thi^ pa.-sage as re- 
stored by Mr. Bury, remarking that in the fourth line the }>apyru> gives 
TravTOJc. Mr. Bury defends hi.- cotijecture ttuit oir by Ilerakleidai 798. 

Oe (>7ro)9 <^€i'cO/z€^a* 

pdryp' yap pp.us Zeis lyivinprev TraTtjp, 

7 r/\ 7 p' €t pjxiov y l\0pw civ^pa rercrat. 
iKTOA Se Trdvr’ ovv et9 rocroi'Oe 
oio-r’ ov6 ae iKc^vyoijX^v, el f3ovkoL/JLe0a, 
ve(l)p€<; a'tp.a pjj 80 ? rat OtKpv, 
rot? ^p"o(Ti 8 ’ yjpuv els to 8 ’ ep;^erat Tv)(^q. 
y) yap Oavelv 8et.Tt58’ ev ijfxepas <^dci, 
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rjTOL TpOTTOLa 7ro\€flt<JDV (TTYjCraL X^pL 
aWa O'!’ fi€v orrco, i^av^Q> raSc, 

kXv , bs TO XapiTrpov aWepos ratets ttcAov 
Z cv, poi’ Tocrovrov /X7; yap.cu' /xev t^Scojs, 
cTTretpavra 8' ctrat rots reKTOt? droK^eXT}, 
or yap KaXov rod , dXXa orp.p.a^etv ^tXotg, 
crdxjov be, Trpos dypoi' t’ citi’^t) ^et7/9 68di’, 

077075 eXc!7p,€r dvdpa dvcra€j3e(TTarov’ 

TOtoi'Se crot XPV 8dcacrat TLparvtKOF. 

The concliirsion of thij; ])aNsaoe is occupied by the speech (d'Lykos ^Ahen 
he first appears on the stage, and is introduced by a line of the chorus bid- 
ding the previous speaker be silent. 

Tlie last leaf contains the longest fragment. It begins vith the close of 
the song the chorus sang after Lykos had entered the house. From be- 
hind the scenes Lykos utters a cry for help, 

d) TTpOOrTToXoL, pi€ 7rdrTe5 OVK dp7^c6TC ; 

and the chorus breaks into an exulting cliant as he is brought bound on the 
stage. An excited dialogue follows, and Lyk()^^ is about to ])e dain, when 
Hermes intervenes a> the dens ex inaehuin and gives orders for the build- 
ing of Thebes and the transfer of the monarchy to Aniphiou. The frag- 
ment closes \vith the reply of Lykos acce[)tliig the deci:?ion of the god. — 
Athenu nm, Jan. dl. 

Professor Mahaffy writes in the A then te inn : Since Hr. Petrie's depar- 
ture I have received a number of fragments belonging to the same cases 
or the ^ame necropolis as ^ho^e already (Lscribed, and amoiiLr tliese, thouirh 
classical fragments vere very small and scarce, a good many dated docu- 
ments of the second and third Ptolemies came to light, Thcrre were either 
bills of labor — one ot‘ them evidently from the very foundation of tiie Arsi- 
nuite colony — or brief records of law:?uits, giving the names of plaintiti and 
defendant and of the three judges who tried the case. Only one j^mall group 
of wills — tlioe, too, of the year 10 of Ptolemy III — came to light. The 
classical fragments are in course of publication in my forthcoming memoir, 
but, though interesting to the philologist, and raising many important qiie??- 
tions. they are not to In^ mentioned (Ui a })ar witli th.e Aniiope. In ad<lition 
to this mass of papyrus shreds I also received a box full of the actual cases 
of mummies, but very much laceratcMl an<l pulled in pieces. These remains 
I have been soaking in C(d<l water till the lime or mud coating upon which 
the faces and decorations had been painted could be washed oh* thus dis- 
closing the layers of pa[>yrus which formed the main substance of tlie cases. 
Most of the written papers had been deliberately torn asunder by the coffin- 
makers, especially where the rounding of the limbs made large surfaces in- 
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convenient, and many rags of coarse cloth were also used to bind edges. 
The tedious work of examining many scm’es of fragments in this wav, one 
by one, is now well-nigh completed, and the result is that, in aihlition to a 
very few insignificant scraps of a classical character, we have a large num- 
ber of Egyptian documents, both hieratic and <lemotic, which must sent 
to some s})e(‘ialist in tliat department, l)Ut which are doul)tless accounts and 
receipts, as are the great pr<)portioii of the Greek documents. The task of 
deciphering cannot be carried on together witli the washing and separat- 
ing : and the ordering and aimly/ing of the accounts I have re-erved for 
Mr, Sayce, who has already collected large ]naterials from our studies of 
last year. But by the way I have })ieked out receipts, in the form <|Uoted 
by Dr. Wessely from the Bainer papyri, viz., ufj.oXoyo) e'xcu', with the name 
of the borrower and tlie bank agent — apparently a brain*h agent at Croco- 
dilopolis, doing ])usiness for the nreat bank in Ptolemais. I have also depo- 
sitions concerning criminal eases or lawsuits among neighbors, begging peti- 
tions, fragments of other letters, ami copies of orders by magistrate:', one 
of them mentionin'^ Jew.'? and Greeks a> living tog<.‘ther in tlu‘ village of 
Pseneurh (in the nome of Arsinoe), and ])aying the same capitation tax. 
But I liave only been able to touch the skirts of the eollecti(m, and ^hall 
require a long time, and more hel]), l^efore 1 can tell even approximately 
wliat the materials are which are growdng under our hands. IMean while, 
my memoir on the Aifitlope, the PJiardo, the walls, and some of the other 
records, which are being autotyped, is going through the })ress, and will, 
I ho[)e, 1)0 publi.-hed by the Poyal Iri,-h Academy in a month oi’six weeks. 

‘‘ (,)iiite recently Mr. Pruiii, of Saltcoats, who has in charge the Pontic 
papyri brought bv IMr. Petrie from Hawmra, sent me a few fraLTUumt- of 
Greek wu’itten in uncials, and evidently of Ghi’i^^tian origin. Tliere wi're 
abo some ^crap^ in the large official hand kiiowm a^ Byzantine, dlic 
uncial fragment^ wxu’e examined la>t w'eek by niy C'olhnigiie, Mr. BeimanI 
(Arclibishop King'< Lecturer in Divinity), who broiigdit hi- theological 
learning to bear upon the very brittle and much di>membere<l text. He 
first (h'termined the wiping to be closely similar to, and :rom(‘what later 
than, the w'ell-known fbr/c.r z (palim]lSe^t) in our library. Thi- M,-., wdth 
its curious A and 1\I, ha- been hitherto unique in character, and its Jvgyjit- 
ian origin only a matter of cimjecture. All (loubt^ on that point are 
now cleared away. As regards the subject-matter, Mr. Bernard lia< actu- 
ally discovereil that it come.- from the very little knowm treatiM^ of C'vril 
De Adorationp, so that even the :?hreds containing single words can notv 
be placed. The papyrus i.- very thin, extremely brittle, and wudtteii on 
both sides. We have only ^mall })ortions of about tim pa'j*es. In due 
time he will publisli this interesting discovery. But even this palmograph- 
ical novelty is of little import compared to the enormous gajn from the 
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recovery of numerous dated writings of the third century b.c. AVe have 
now materials for a great new chapter, and that the first, in any future 
history of Greek writing. We have discovered how (1) professional 
writers of classical works, how (2) official scribes, and how (3) ])rivatc 
correspondents vrote in those remote days. These alphabets will exjdain 
many of the difficulties of the later cursives in the mur?euinft of Europe, 
which make Greek pa})yri so obscure and intricate a ?tudy. 

“ I may add that, in Prof. Wileken’s just-piiblished Tafein, No. vi gives 
an unpublished fragment of a gospel with similar A and M.'* — Athenceiotif 
April 25. 

The City of Pudhu-Yavan. — Professor Kuall writes from A^icnna, May 
16 : In the Academij of April 11, ^Ir. Sayce gives a translation of the 
most im})ortant passages in the cuneiform inscription relating to the in- 
vasion of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar in the thirty-^'eveiith year of his 
reign. After the defeat of the army of Amasu, Ave read of Ghe soldiers 
of the city of Pudhu-AAvan ... a distant district which is Avithin the 
sea.’ Mr. Sayce rightly compares this Pudhu Avith the Biblical Phut, 
Avhich is mentioned by the I*ro{)hets togethe]’ Avith Lud among the mer- 
cenary troops of Pharaoh. Two Egyptian identifications have been pro- 
posed for the Biblical Phut. The one compares Phut Avith the Egyptian 
Punt { P-Avunt), a country upon the African coast of the Red ^Sea, pro- 
bably the tract from Suakin to iNIasj^aAvah (see my Sludicn fur Ge^^chichfe 
Aef/iipten:^) ; the other looks for Phut in Libya, agreeing Avith the old 
Biblical commentators. The second hypothesis alone is admissible. It 
is clear, then, that the Pudhu-A'avtins are Libyan-Greeks ; and conse- 
quently that the Greek toAvn of Kyrene has the best claim to be the toAvn 
in question. We learn from the classics the important relations of xVmasis 
to the town of Kyrene, and also that the favorite consort of Amasis Avas 
a Avoman of Kyrene.” — Acadeinij, ^lay 23. 

Menephtah’s prime minister and the Biblical Bashan. — It has long 
been knoAvn that the Pharaoh of the Exodus, iMenephtah, had a prime 
minister, Avho Avas the Ean-bearer to the king, chief herald to his majesty, 
priest of the order xVb, and Avho had been Beloved of Raineses Me r- A men 
or Ramoses II, father of ^[enephtah ; he bore the honorary appellation 
of Mer-an, and the EgA’ptian name of Rameses-cm-per-Ra, but his real 
Ethnic name aatis Ben-Ma-tsuiia, and the land of his nativity Avas Tsar- 
Ba-sana — he aatis, therefore, a Syrian in Egypt, perchance an apostate 
HebreAV. Hitherto this modification of the biblical Bashan has not been 
met Avith elseAvhere in ancient records; but noAV it turns up most unex- 
pectedly in one of the Tel el-Amarna tablets. The Rev. H. G. Tomkins 
had already extended the Egyptian conquests to the country on the east 
of the Lake Gennesaret and the River Jordan, only to be supported by 
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Letter Xo. 132 of the Tel el-Araarna series, which was written b}" Ar- 
tama-Samas, the governor of Tsiri-Basani,” that is to say, the plateau of 
Bashan, of the Biblical land of Bashan. As the era of Aineno[>hi& IV, or 
Khu-enaten, the king of Egypt, to whom this letter was addressed, fell 
between one and two hundred years before Rameses II, ^lenephtah, and 
Ben-Ma-tsiina, the presence of the latter in Egypt may have been remotely 
due to the Egyptian concpiest of or dominion over Ids native land. — X, Y, 
ladepeadent. A])ril 9. 

ABU SIM BEL. — Gexeral Sir Francis Grenfet.l has had a battalion 
working for the last month at Abu Simbcl. An inscribed tablet, of which 
there appears to be iit) previou.- rt^eord, and tN\o broken statues havt^ been 
found on the we^t side of the Givat Temple. The vast a(*cumulation of 
sand at Abu Simbel render.- the work <d‘ excavation one of unn-ual diffi- 
culty, as will as of prondse. — Acndrmy, plan. 31. 

AHNAS=HERAKLEOUPOLIS.— At the ivemt annual General Vi'etint!: 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund ?.fi-:' Amelia B. Ed\sard- ]“(gM)rr< d proan*-s 
in carrying out the intention of the -ociety to exjdore the site of Ahna>, the 
Biblical Ilancc (F'llalt xxx, 4 ). Early in pfauinary id thi.- vc‘ar. M. Xa- 
vitle joined Count dTIul.-t on tlie ground to l)e exploit'd ami bo'^^-an o])er- 
ations. At first they attaeked tin* outlying necro])oli>. and pui’-ued their 
excavations during three weeks, but vith no very encouraging results: 
they opened more than a hundred tond)-pit^, but all bad i)(*en plundered 
in ancient time? and bad been again used for internamt- in Roman times. 
Supposing the inve-tigat(ws to procee<l as they had ])lanned, thev must 
now be trenching the area of the great temple of the place. Another great 
temple like that of Buhasti? is not to be ln)p(Ml foig but vabiabh* Id-torical 
discoverie.s may be confidently awalt(‘d : for Almas elAbalineb (tlu* IL-r- 
akleonj)olis of the Greeks) n'pre.-ents the capital of that period in Egvj)- 
tian history covered liy the viir, ix, X dynastic? of the Ancient Empire, 
at pre.-ent almost a Idank in our kiiow ledge of Egypt. — X. Y. ///depc/n/cz/C 
Ajzril 9. 

The Afhe)tfr^fyn of May 30 reports that the c4def discoverv, at the time 
when Count d’flulst elo?ed the excavations, was the eiitraii(*e to a temple 
built or repaired by Ramse? II. The remains of the columns b(*longin<’* 
to the temple show that it must have been of givat size, and as the banmu*- 
name of Usertaseii has been f)und on the spot, it would appear that it 
occupied the site of an older building. 

BENCH ASSAM. — Xowtbat the tombs of Tel el-Aniarna and Beni-Hassan 
have been almost hopelessly ruined they have been provided with locked 
gates. The money for the purpose has been provided out of the proceeds 
of the tax which has been levied upon tourists during the last three vears 
for the preservation of the monuments of Upper Egypt. The perpetra- 
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tors of the mutilation of the tombs lust ’winter still remain unpunished, — 
Atheiiceum^ Jan. 17. 

The three members of the Arch reoloiri cal Survey of Egypt who have 
been working this winter for the Egypt Exploration Fund in the tombs 
of Beni-Hassan ^\ill remain there until the end of May. The cleansing 
of the walls of the tombs has revealed some most interesting scenes and 
hieratic inscriptions which throw light on the manners of Egypt before 
the age of the Hyksos. — Atlu /ice tint , May lb. 

GEBELEIN. — ^I. Grebaut ha> procurcHl a Greek papyrus from (wFc- 
lein, south of Luxor, which seems to show that a Fersian garrison exis- 
ted there up to the time of the Greek com[Ue^L of Egypt. — Aihe/tteu/n, 
Mav 50. 

MEDUM. — The Oldest Pyramid and Temple in Egypt. — Mr. Fetric 
writes fnuu ?Jedum, 5Iarch -ll : “ 51y work now ended, as the rjue.-ti()n 
for whi(‘h I came is solved : Medum is proved to bel oiil: to fnefru, and 
here, therefore, is the oldest datt'd pyramid. ^Moreover, tliere remains 
here in perfect condition the only ])yramid ttmiple evei- yet haind enrire, 
the oldest dated building in the world. 

the position of tiie tem})le yas quite unknown, and it^ existence 
only a speculation, I had to work blindiv ihrouah forty to ^ixty feet de])th 
of rubbish, pile<l up around the pyramid during ae’t's of quarrying in its 
mass. The result justifies the attem])t ; for though the temjtle discovered 
is absolutely plain and uniiiricribed, yet during the xii and xviii dynas- 
ties visitors came here to tlu* festivals of Snefru, and recorded their visits 
to his temple and pyramid in pious jratfiti on the walF. That he was the 
genius of the place is also shown by a base of a statuette dedicated to the 
gods of a town, Tat-snefru, by a woman nanjed Snefru-khati, 

“ The temple is joined to the east fa(*e of the pyramid. The front is 
about thirty feet wide and nine high, with a door in the south end of the 
face. A passage parallel to the front, and twenty feet long, leads to the 
chamber, which is twenty by seven feet. A wide doorvay leads from this 
into the o[)en-air court built against the pyramid fa(*e. The altar of otier- 
ings, (piite plain, ^taiuL in the mid<lle of the court, and an obelisk on 
either side of it. These obelisks are over thirteen feet high, Avith rounded 
tops and unin&cribed. Of course I have had to re-bury temple and tombs 
completely in order to preserve them, in the total absence of all inspec- 
tion or conservation officially, (dn clearing the interior of the pyramid, 
Avhich was open from the north, I found in the rubbish the fragments of a 
wooden sarct)phagus ; so the chamber already known was doubtless the 
sepulchre anciently plundered. 

“The construction of the pyramid has also been examined. It plainly 
consists of a small stone mastaba, heightened and built around repeatedly 
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until there were seven steps of construction. Over all tlie,-e a continuous 
slope of casing was added, so that it appeared with one long face fron^ 
the top to the ground. This bears out what I had suggested years ag^\ 
that the )n<iAabn i'epefite<V >j a>hJed to tjnfjninft-J the pyea niid jonn. 

“ The tombs here prove to have been elaborately plundered in early 
times, when their plans and arrangements were well known to some |>er- 
sons. Forced iiok> leading straight to the chambers have been nia<le, and 
notlnng portable is left for the })ivsent age. ^Tany tombs which contained 
only ])odies have not bc^en di:?tiir])ed ; and from tlu*S(^ I have collected 
over a dozen complete skektons for.'rtudy, which ^\ill give a starting-point 
at the earliest historical reign for comparing* the type:? of Egyptian^^ of 
later ages. A very important matter is the mode of burial. Hitherto 
we have always found Egyptians buried full length ; but most of these 
earlier bodies are crouched, many wdth the knee^ ii}) to the chin. And I 
am told that many crouched bodie:? in large earthen jars were found latelv 
at Gizeh, but w*ere all destroyed. These bodies are always on the left side, 
wdth the face east, head north. This proves that a special idea wa.-? con- 
nected Nvith such burials. But no funereal vessels or head-rest^ are t'ound 
wdth these interments ; only arouinl tlu^ body are sometimes a few .'•craps 
of charcoal, as if it had been surrounded by live coak at tin* time of 
burial. At the same period full-length burial was [)racti-ed, ac<-nin])anied 
by funereal vessels of diorite and alabaster and liead-re^t^. This di.'^tlnc- 
tion seems to be connected with the two races — the aborigines and the c^ui- 
qiierors, wdio were not yet fused together. 

“ A good d(*al of the pottery of the iv dynasty has also been found. It 
differs from that (A all later periods, and completes our historic knowledge 
of the })ottery of Egypt. 

“The mode of laying out buildings has been f)und. A ma>taba with 
sloping sides had to he founded on uneven ground. A wall, L-shape, was 
built outside of each corner. Levels on that were drawai a (aibic apart ; 
red vertical lines on these walls delined the wddth of the* buildiiia: at the 
ground-level, and black lines draw n sloj)ing dow’ii out^var(ls from the red 
at ground-level def ned the planes of the faces. From this ])erfect geomet- 
rical arrangement it wais easy to start the w*ork, no matter bow' uneven the 
foumlation. 

“ Besides this exploration, a survey of the place in geiu'ral, and espe- 
cially of the exact dimensions of tlie j)yramid, is iiow' done. The lirst 
result of this is of great value on the geometric theory. TTie ])yramid of 
Khufu, as w^e all knowg is so proportioned that the ratio of height to cir- 
cuit is that of a radius to its circle ; and moreover the ratio of 7 to 22 is 
embodied by the dimensions of height and base being 7 and 11 times 40 
cubits, which strongly show’s that 7 to 22 was the recognized ratio. Here 
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in the pyramid of Snefru, which preceded that of Khufu, exactly the same 
ratio of 7 to 22 is found, the anclc'^ beino: alike. And, moreover, the size 
is such that the heiirht and ha?e are 7 ami 11 times 25 cu])its. Tiieivfore 
the proportion in a pyramid and the ur^c of the approvimatioii 7 to 22 are 
both old.er than the erreat pyramid of Gizeh ; ami tlii^ exam])lo .^troii:^dy 
corroborates tiiat tlieory of tlie din'en>ir)n-. 

An illustration of <'t!icial anamitics may interest Englishmen whj» do 
not kmov liow things <j-o Inu’c. Thi- voar a!i <‘jiiei:il >ny bo. n app!)inte.l 
to watch me, although I have worked for eialn year^ sjuply i n my h"iior, 
and liave not eoiieealod aiivtiiiiiL' from the G. >verniiu-nt. And 1 am loid 
that I shall he chavired for this ]).mevelont art-iitii m e.n amr 'int viiieh is 
lar-or than the whoh* value of the thiue^ 1 renuove. Mt^anwh'i n a fav 
iiiih's otf natives iiave lonn hoon pi]];;yiui: and desrn'vinn: towns mnl t"i d^s 
unehecbi d hi ti sc-iidah'us nKinmu'. l'..‘eanse the sudf is insutf^if nt t<-eoii- 
tr.d t’nom ! Tho's^- wlio km>\v somt^thine of die ^tate of ofieijldnnj here 
can uiHh‘‘\sraml nhet ail tiii< mcaiiis." — AV. 51. ETUNDium Ei I’nn:. in 
Ar>/fh nnj, A pril 1 >. 

Date of the Pyramid. — 51r. I'bnxiunn^ Errun: ha< hit Envj't for 
Gnooe. atbr eoiuliidina tbs e\ravati''ns at arrdfim. Aho hieratie 
fill ]o‘ f >vo]'c(l tli'n*'', vbieh ^lave )>' "n tran-laLoil hv Eni.seh. l'e,slia, 
defnirel\ s.Ttlo 11 k‘ (pKstion as to t]a‘ <hme of tin- pyramid -u* oudum, 
and sjuov that it was ii-iili by Miefru c.f thie iidnl Eny[>tiau dymistv. — 
Afhrjnt 5fa V lb. 

Seheil. — 5rr. 5Vii. norn, tlu^ Ana rioan hAypt^l leist, has Ids 

hmtlior stiak^nt^ oi' Ivnvptian as a New Yiaib yift a luavately printed 
I'opy of the inscription'! lie di<(‘ov'n*ed best winter in the i<hi!id (>t' Seheil 
rehitiim: to rh.' “ canalization of t!u Fir.st Gataraet." delu^il lies to the 
north of Tbiihi', in tho jtiiddle of tiu e.itaraet, and one of the in o-rijU ions 
state.s that a canal wa^ (ait ihronu-h rh<‘ mainland oppo-ion sinhcientl v 
lame to admit the na^ssan:'.' of war-s^dp-, in tl\e time <1* E-crtesoii 111 G' 
the X[[ (iynasty. The eamal vras ri opened, a^ we learn from the .ulier 
iimeription^, in tlie roi.rn of d^hiothmcs HI. To the e<ipit.< of ilie^o in-rrip- 
tion.s Mr. M ilixmr ha< addl'd tho oopv of a rec'ntlv found “‘h'- ^vltich 
the names of eertain E<>y]-tiaui otileers who, m'cordiiiit to tlie Tel ol- 
Amarna tahhls, wert/.sent as eommissioiiers to the subject i^iaies of Eales- 
tine to’.vards the eIo:;e of the xvin dvna>ty. — Athr/uf u/n, dan. 17. 

THEBES. — Great Discovery of Mummies by M. Grebaut. — Mr. Taylor 
writes trom Luxor, Feh. lo, 1801 : “ On February .1 a diseoverv was made 
ill the neeroi^olis of Thebes, second only in importance to the discovery 
of the royal mummies at Dehr-el-13ahari by NL 5Ia>])ero in 1881. About 
halt a mile from Dehrsel-Baliari a pit has been found coiitainin£r several 
hundred magniticent mummies. These, like the royal mummies, had evi- 
7 
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dently been reLiiove<l from tlie tomb.-; and conceiiled in this recejnaelc, as 
a precaution, by the -ervaius of the [>iiests. probably at the >anie time 
and for the =ame reason? which caused the royal mu-innic? to b..* placed 
in the rece[)tacle nhere they were found ’oy IM. IMre-pero. This ruaoval 
is htrlieved by 31. Ma^'pero to have taken place in tlic reiaii of Aauputh, 
son of ^luishanea of the XX ii dyna-ty [Ctrcu kbb i;. c.). 

The coitiii^ hit’ierto hmnd all heionp to the xxr '[vnu?ty. and are chose 
of the ])ric-t? of Ra-Amun -end their iamiiies. The pit i? a’oout hn’ty-hve 
feet in depth, a: the i)ottom of v, Ideh are two eorrld-r? iilied with cs'lhns 
ami trt a?ures of ev(^rv de-eri[»cion. In tiie low^n* corridor — ahwli a- yet 
has only been -‘XplMrcd — it i" cofnputed, tlmt tli -r*' tire ^caueli'-n eoiliim. and 
the ?eCf>nd C'U'ridor i' believe*! ti- i'e not lo? ( Xt'^n^ive. 'The ?Lait i- firtV' 
hvL feel (h ep, im mouth i- tih' mt \ \velv'' f(‘^ r in dit;nieC( r, and it? ?id' -<>f rwuah 
linie-tiaK. Ope (h‘ 3[. (lixhimu's ntitiv*^ ti-?i^ti)nt?, vdio wtm -iM>(‘rintend- 
ine“ the v.ork <A Iiaulina up the mummy ca-O'. told nu* tleU he htel b. eii 
tlu' hr>t actually to enter the conbhu’ vduuv tlr mumiui' .^ and ti'ea-uri- 
lie. The ?haft had then been ex(*;nmt('<i only ti- det>p ;i- ilu ino'iili of the 
Ctn'rider ; and he ci\])t in on hi^ htnid? and kne* and ?tood in v.hat he 
deseribc'' a^ h ‘iiiu like ti palace ta euchaihim nt. ilu (‘oriidoi’. lie '^tiid, 
is some ten or tuelve leet hiaip and kd(> feel Lma. It runs in a ncnlu liv 
diri^etitai from tlie ?katt towtird? the Tliebau iiiik .Vt tin* ( ml lh<‘re a 
short corridor hraneliin.: fi'tim it at riehr analc- : and at ?ome heiahl above 
the tinor at me end i' the eiitraneM to a ?econ(l verv loiia corii(h>r, full of 
trea^^ures, which Ini'^ oteii Mailed up lin* the present by 3i. Grcbaui. Mv 
infi.u’inant went *)n to d< scribe tlie womlerfui -^ieht in the corridor, (droups 
of mummies are placed at inti rval? in hmiilio-. Idie niunocn* in each croup 
varies from two to six or smam, father, mother, and childivn ; and around 
them, ex.pii-iuly arranpod, are va- '", models of hou?,:-, modi^ls of 

eU''e'' and boXe'^ full ot vA'ki oH'i, statilette'i, and eW'erv (‘oliCelvabh^ 
trea-ure ()f aiu'hmt l\c'y[)t. Without (‘Vim a >peek of du-t U[»oii tiumi, 
thi? profudou of trea?ur(\' had iamnumMi unh)oke(l at by anv ev<‘ i'or m arlv 
3,U0(J year?. lie ?aid that photopr:ii>h- had h/Oen taken of tin- [daee in it- 
undisturbed ?tate, which he dcclanal to 1)(‘ tiuit ot a pericctlv kept and 
w'ell arranged niu?euim 

At the present time, thirty or forty men are worl^np all dav with ropes 
and })ulley?, haulinc’ up the munuay eases ; and in four or live davs iverv- 
thinp will be cleared out and carried on boar(l 31. Giebaut’s ?teainer? anel 
baiMCs, several of wdiich are waiting to be fdled. Lonp [u-oee-slon? of 
natives, stapgennp under their burdens and esc(h’ted by mounted and 
well armed police, are now' to be seen wending their wuiv across the de?ert 
from the pit's mouth to the river bank.’’ — Acaihnuj, Feb. 28. 
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]\r. Grebaut 'U’rites to a corre.^ponrlont m Enpland : The excavntions 
were opened nn the o1>t of January, oa?t of tlie Teniple of Queon liataMi, 
at Dair el-Bahari. Haviiv^ clrared or.r a pit 4i-) feet decji, on the >onrh 
side at the bottom the doorway wa? fouml closcil by a pile nf larye stones. 
A first gallery, aligiiiny^ north and 'outli, after 2d0 feet wtnt dov, n hy a 
flight of .-tops 17 ftet, and then eonihuie<l of) net further to two funerary 
cliainbers, on< lo and the other net hir-e : at tlie t<'p of tlie >t'‘p^ the 
doorway of a second gallery, 177 feet v, 'as encountered. 

All of thtse suliterraneaii vr^ilt- vo.i’e fLlle.l v, itii nnuiinuL>. inclo.-ed. tbr 
the greater part in tj'iple niuininy-ca'-i : iluu’e \^ere Ibd of then!. Gpon 
a few of the outer cll*‘^t■'^ the phww- h r th*’ naiin- weiv left uniiL'-eride;!. A 
dozen of' thr inner eti-t.s Inul lieeit gilded, hiu the gold i- ^crapcd lef, the 
hands and the eilded nui^k." Lave ia-n c-iri'i. <1 awc.v. The :;arcophagi 
were })laced in tliese ch:in!i)er< without oieler ; , fteii they vrere piled one 
upon amjtlier. Tlte receuit, and tlie iiio>t nuineroiis a^ wdl, behaig 

to tlie twentV'first dvna-tv. 

“ Sut'h hiet> >hr)w thcit ue have ibund a place of concealnient made at 
the -ante time a!id in tlic -aine cireum^-tances as rluP of the royal mum- 
mies of Dair .'1-P>ahari, the hiti >t of which were abo of tlie t\\enty-nr-t 
dynasty. Jne outor eildi*'! cc.-c^ of iiie royal niunimit ^ abo Imd been 
<laniaged liv thicvi- in am*ieiw times: and, in lilo' manner, tl’.e roval 
nuitnmie^ wci’c not all of them iv-ting iii tlulr primitive iniu'r iiuimmv- 
cases. .Vt the time of u removal made in haste, v inai tlu-^e bidii!U-placcs 
were mad(‘, tlit' inner nnuninvu a,ses w^ho-i* exterior ca-ix bmd betai broken 
by thieves, W( iv place<l in other outer taises taken from factory ''titck, and 
often time lacked or care was not L*xerei-cd to write liie name on tlie imov 
outer chests, which w'c lind upon tlu' inner iminimy-cases. The names sur- 
viving' U’pon tile exterior ca-cs are ahno4 all tliuse of priests and iJi'iestesses 
of Amen. There is, howe\xr, one priest (.f tlie (^ueeii Aah-hotep ^seven- 
teenth dynasty), a priest of Set, etc. These sarcophagi geiimmlly remain 
in fine pre-orvation ; they are very beautiful, and their (hworations ex- 
tremely <lelicate, rich and ])rettv. 

“ V> bile these sar(‘ophaui w'ere being taken out and transported, I had 
only just time enougli to make ii}) a hriof inventory, comprising merely 
the names, and taking note of tiu^ state ('>f preservation. Still, I have 
x*eeognized some imp<u'tant personages: one (jf tlieso priests was sct over 
the royal treasuiy, another wuis chief of the royal auxiliary forces called 
]\rasliu-ash, etc.; there is, also, a Pinotem, son t)f Masaharta — recalling a 
jMasaharta of the family of the Pinotem (twenty-first dynasty) present in 
the find of royal mummies, and rendering it jirohahle that we have now^ 
his son ; and several other names resemble those of the Piiioteiu family, 
such as Isi-em-klieb, Hoiittaui, Nesi-khonsu, lla-iua-ka, etc. 
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In addition to the sarco])haai Ave have collectod seventy-five ^YOoden 
statuettes, each coiitainiu;j: a })ai)yrus v itliin. some othvlnch are of lavire size. 
Although we cannot doubt the papyri are all copies of the Ilitual, it will 
not be without interest to possess the Theban Eitual of the twentieth and 
twenty-hr-t dynasties, well characterized and defined. I hope that among 
the papyri which the 16b mummies ought to be })rovlded with, there will 
be some texts other tlian the Book of the Dead. Tlie other antiquities 
recovered in the su))terranean passages with the liiiimmies are curious, 
but, aside from a few stelas oiftri* no historic interest. 

The discovery wall he important for hi^torv, however, by reason of the 
gcncaloLries and the titles of a :^erios (>f prie-rs runnin.g thr()Ugh toveral 
centuries, even if wt* do not find (Uher manu^oripts upon the niumini''^s 
than funerary hooks. For religion- studies the mine i- richer ^tili, from 
tile fact that thr-c sareopliagi of tie; prii-t- e.rc unlike <uhers — figures 
and sceiir- abound u]'on tin in, wliieh are rdm-'-t alway- >ona‘thinu* novel. 
Douhtle?.- w -ludl obtain from among them the explanation of (piestioiis 
still remaining oiiscnr'*, togetluu’ A\itii much unc\'})( (U* d iiiiin'ination. As 
one or two anlooked-for example- — upon a Mircophagiir5 of tlic twc*ntv~fii>t 
dyiia>ty, the (tod Sim, aaIio ^ii-taiii:^ tim* heavem.-, i> i-cpi\>cnt.d under the 
form of the god Bes, hitherto regarded a- lielonginu only to a hue i poch. 
The Al'it/fi^i mentioned in text- are believed l.>y many li.> he -tars; but llngv 
turn out to be the <|uadruped- w'hieh tow ilie solar bark. Avslil in number, 
four Vv'hite and four black, each group of f)nr ].>eina formed of two wdiite 
and two hhude, and tliey are not jackal- !)eeau^e tiio^e of one group have 
cars siiapcd like tlie ce])ter. Xew points (d’ this kind are .-o numer- 
ous tlnd tlie careful investigation of tliese sarcophaai will (*ertainlv ren- 
der aa\ at sm'viee to the interpreters of tim religions texts. 

“Ill A[>ril, I intend to beain o[).ming tlie ^arrophuLU ami the stmlv of 
the inner nuininiv-ea-(‘S wliich wall permir u- to make out a more (^xact 
cuLalogUe of tlie di.-cov('ry, and I then expect manv >urpri-e-. I Imve 
often oh-erved one naim_ up(Mi tlu‘ eovLV and another name upon the ex- 
terior che-t ; it is prol>ahle tliat the interior mummy-ea-e wall give.lre- 
queiitly, a third name, w hieh will lie the true one, Th»‘ tran>fer, when 
this hiilinu'plaee iiu' niumniies wms f)rmed in antiipiity, wa- done in a 
great iiurr.y ; little inside munimv-ca-e^ were inelo-ed in large outer ea-es, 
which i)elonge(l to other mummies, ])erhu[)S destroyed, and tho-e who were 
engaged in the removal ])ut to -ervice all the chests and all the covers at 
band. I have no hope of finding royal mummies, fn* 1 have not come 
across any indication of such ; but, at the present hour, we liave no knowl- 
edge as to what Ave shall find in some of these sarcophagi.’' — N. Y. Inde- 
pendent, March 26. 
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The Ciiiro correspondent of the London telegrnphiniLr on Feb. 24, 

gives the following ns the late^L details, iiccording toXfdure of Feb. 26: 
‘•'The total underground area is about 158 nietrev^, excavated in the lime- 
stone rock to over 65 h‘0t below the surface. The same ilisorder reigned 
amongst tho contents of thu tombs a> wais found wdien the famous royal 
miumiiies were discovered nine years agn. Sarcophagi ware ]>iled upon 
sarc'gdiagi, and alongside were b(»xes, basket- of flowars. statuottis, fune- 
real oderings, and buxe- craniu'ed with })apyri. There is every indication 
that the ]>lace, ihoiieh originally coiir^tructed as a va^t tomb, was chosen 
for hurried concealment in time of tumult. Some of tlu' exteriors of the 
mummy-ca^e:? are unusually richly decorated with religious subject^, care- 
fully depicted : others (4* large >ize enclose inununie- in a broken condition, 
and were apparently [U’oeured hastily, a^ the spaces for the occup>ant^’ names 
are left unwritten upon.'’ — Scit/ice, iMarch 2t>. 

:\r. Grebaut Avritos to the Jniiriiaf dcs iJiljfits, Feb. 7 : ‘‘ At Deir el- 
Bahari I had >een the sarcopiiaa’us of a rjueen remaining in ]dace. I 
conducted excavations on that side as it had never been explored. At a 
depth (>f fifteen metre- the door to the umlergmund passage- were found 
wdten^ ISO ca-es of nutmmics of priests and priestesses of Ammon had 
been liea[)ed up, with the u>iKtl a(“c‘e;?soric‘- ; among the first things seen 
wxu’o some ffty (J-irian statuette-, the f i>t ten examine<l containing each 
a papyrus. Imiiun>e ca>es with triple c<;tlin are very numerous. Among 
them one of a prie-t oi Tah-IL(U(‘p. 

“ Against the south >ide of the temple I was >oeking for a table of oller- 
ings of the xi dynasty left in ■'<iiii . . . and in doing so came ii])on the 
door of a toiid) of tlte xr dyna.-ty that had remained untouched. It be- 
longed to a priestre>s of Hathor named Ament, At the further end of 
the :^rnall se[)ulchrai chamber was an enormous ^arcophagus of calctireous 
stone without decoration or inscrii^tion containing a broken wooden case 
Avitii engraved and painted inscriptions. Around the prie^tess's mummy 
are about ten pieces ot stuti* A\ith manufacturer's marks, the mention of 
the year xxrr but wdthout any royal name. There were four mirrors, 
three of silver and one enamelled. In front of the stone case wa^ a 
wooden coder similar to the priestess’s mummy ca>e, containing the skins 
and bones of twa) bulls, the remains of her trousseau and three nets for 
perfume va.sesA 

55 e read in the Chroniqut des ArF*, 1861, 2so. 8; “There were also 
found 110 cases containing statuettes and votive ofierings, 77 papyri and 
a quantity of other ohjeds.” 

New Discoveries in the Temples. — Isaac Taylor, writing from Luxor, 
Jan. 8, 1891, says: “ The excavation of the Theban temples is procced- 
ing apace, and new discoveries are daily being made. The great hall of 
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the Palace-Temple of Rame-es III ut ]\le<linet Hahu has been cleared of 
about fifteen feet of rubl>ish. Three days a,e:o the staircase a^^ce^dina• to 
the top of the great northLiTi pylon \vas discovered. The suinniit of this 
pylon coinnianeU a magnificent vh \v, probably tln^ be^t i-f the whole ])iain 
of Thebees — the enlo--ai .statues of Amenlmtc]) III in the foi*egr<>iind, the 
Iiamesciun in the middle divtaiiee, and, aeii..>s the river, the teiaplLS of 
Luxor and Karnac. 

“Still Uiiire interesting i\suhs have licen yieldcdl by ilic excavation of 
the Teui[)le of Eamcses it at Luxene Tiiiriceii colo'-al Li’anitc .statues 
of EameseS have new ]).v n dir?covere<l. and there niirst be lliree more be- 
neath the ijio'^rpie. ikdit into a vail, ni'<>bably of late lo>man date, 
which runs across the fio<a' of tlii.s tcm}>le. are cart' >a.';he.s ni ]\hu-rn-ateu 
and his wii**. p-roving tli,;t btTore the in retie king aocnd<>ne’d Tin bo' he 
mutt have oreet<‘d a Ten'plc, which vois (lo^ioyt b by hi.s -nra t.-.swr- . ( fo-e 
by, at a kvel la'Lov tin lioor (li' tlie tcmplce the workne n found, vo-t^rgay, 
an uneoitufii trd graTi!t( -tatne. d'lu- gn aoo’ ]ntrt i^ oulv roogluv ehi''JdLd 
out: tli 10 /--' i- f ni-lu (1, bvit tin* 1 VC' ami mouth liaw not biom i < -nitiuun ^ 
tin bii.ek oi’ ratiito i'aving M/lit in ^^•hi h' umf r i n. '•■'•u ea.ii-X 

“ 1 1 1 -hiv- a ' o a A]\\ tooiu iiiipio-r:>u;- db--, lyr-rv n *; he * Mi tl.o 

west! re v, till tliere is a picture. aiM,ut ,six leLt bv ibur. - -I Ea:.u->s ]T dud- 
icatiur In- t -iojjk to AiiiuinEa. In inis oi<‘turo ilu-f'*' i- a c''i>itai i. nn*- 
Seiilaii-ai of tla* (‘unuilei di tt agile im M en fr(»m (UU-id'‘ tile \ ' '-{{'vu p^'li'n'•. 
Both tm- -'beli' k- are ,-hi>v>n, lOid tlia f/iir grt-it loa.-t-. v ’dii thmr ilag:- 
di>played. Tliere ar( now oidiy tliive eoie-.-i ouisidi,' tin lo in^'^ : but tlu' 
pietun of tlu' lemoh- '-laovs tliat ibere* must iu-igi’rdlv l^’iv,. byo -ix, two 
seale-L and four in a standing ]'(>-itio]]. The ported b(:''een tlie je, I-ais, 
of v.hi 'll iM V'^stiw,. ijoy remaiiL-r, i- aLo diown, a.- well a.s the ♦ mraiiee- 
to tin- two .-tadrca.sts vdineli kd to tlie Miianiit <)t iho ]'v1oT!-, With the 
anl ot ill's I'c] u’es'-unitioii there will ‘'e no diUienltv in <bsei iveriin, the 
stair‘-asc- thems'-lve.s. as th.ir ])o-iri,>u A ixa -lly imiieaie'!. The intraiice 
to the south'' rn stairease i', liovm-ver, now bui’ied uinler s,,uie tw^'iiiv ti et 
of Soil and rn )oish, wddeh will have t<) be reniove-b V\Tn n i-hi< i- dame, 
and access gained to the roof of the pyloiis, another attr.iaiive j'eaturo 
will bt aelded to Luxor, as the view fr-mi the summit will doubik's- be 
superb. I may add that, in tiio little granite ttmphu a <‘ai'toueln‘ of the 

XII dyna.sly ha> lieeii diiscovered, as wt'll as one of Thotlimm IIId‘ 

AnnhmiL Jan. 24. 

TUNISIA. 

CARTHAGE. — Excavations by Father Delattre. — A conimunieatioii 
by M. de Vogue to the Ac^kZ. ihjs Itt^rr. on IMarcli id, and an article bv the 
excavator in the Jifi\Arch. for Jan.-Feb. lb\A ( pp. .12-01) ; give an uceouiit 
of the latest dkeoveries of Punic tombs at fkirtliage by Father Delattre. 
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M. Perrot speaks thus of a study hy Father Delattre ])ublished in ISOO 
^Yhich is entitled: Les tombemu' puntqife.'^ de Cirthagc (j^vo., Lyons, })p. 
124). “In it are u’iven all the rc^|ui^^i^e details on the tuinb^ (.4* the Puiiie 
period discovered and exoavattd :il Canhaa'o either by Father Delattre or 
other explorei's. All these <liscoveries eninplete and illaniinaie each other. 
Thanks h) the researches of Father Delattre and t(‘ the material he has col- 
lccte<l, the cha])ier V'hich I had devotc^il in the Hi-ftr’re de FArt, t. lir, to 
the Phoadcian tomb in Afiaca and it- cont(mt- should be loolay eoitsider- 
ably enlar;a’ed. It also (M.ntains cui‘ir>U'' inf<»rmation reaar<liny' the art of 
the Laj-ihae'inian ceraml-t.*' 
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and anotln'r va>e of vthiiish ;irtae:i\\are mid I'uiiited b.isr lay dAoa tie. ni. 
A cii’CLilar miiTor, a. Irron/e liatchel, tune aiouhri-. a lie- an 1 two -mall 
fieurbies, one with a d'»r’shead ami the otiior v.itli a liav.k s iioad.l'h- of 
clotli mill Wood fnom tlie C'liin, were found :iboiu tlie body. In th*' nielies 
Were two paterae, two Punic lamps, a small hatchet, tw'o bronre riiua: buck- 
les. The sarcophagi when opened coiitaiind their bodies but im obicct 
beside part of a. bracelet. The tomb will remain open and ’he one of the 
principal siLdit- of Mt. Bvr-a, 

Tornh ii was discovered August 2d, It crui-isted of two slab- covering' 
a trouadi containinu* several skeletons. Here wuts found a vam of red 
clay with conical ba-e W'ith the first Punic characters met wnth in the necro- 
polis. Several examples of wndl-kmwvn forms of {>'itterv were found, he- 
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sides a fine vase decorated vfith a violet band betveeii two black lines, 
which is a kind n(»t occiirrinii: hitherto except in the necropoli.s by the sea. 
The c<»ntents seem to show that the tomb had been used several times at 
difierent periods. 

Tomb in was opened on ^ept. Id, very near the preccdin;^' and was 
cpiite a surpri-e from it.- eiauentr^. "With tliree skeleton.- and an intorior 
half filled with cartli v,ere a runic cuin, and twenty ternuoita t*ar-l).>t- 
tles, found here fur the first time. TPno runie vc'^e show- tho u-* of the 
turiiimr lath — a uniipie exa!U}fie in ihiiiic w:ire. 

Of the aieatc.-t iiii})orhince was tom!) iv, up^iwhi Oct. i. It t»nlv a 
trench covered v/ith slabs, but it contained ix rich c' uh e*ti<>n ed' nuieo-ary 
objects in gold, silver, bronze, gla^-.-. ivory iinel other materiah, a.r fidlov.s: 
— GoIJ : a dia<lem formed of a band G(3 cent, long; a pendant endina in 
the .-hape of a c/O/.r Silitr : a rina : a male .^taduette, -mmling 

stiffly, with left lea' advanced and anu? cline’ing to bodv : a -])ht:rical 
beael ; a small ])endant tablet, [>ro])CLbly cn a.miiic-t. two <ii-ks, 

probably eynibal- or castagnette,- : a circular mirror : an arrow-lK-ml ; a 
vase iiandle. Icorji, et<\ : an ivory [ablet r-f rectauLodar for ni wdiosc 

surface is decorated with figures and de^yans that have "pai-tiv <li<a])oeared, 
enough remaining to show that it wais in .\ssyriar. >'^tylc; two; iaruo pin- 
heads: a bivalve ^hcll of the gtnin- FcGtn, whose two vaivu- an^ joimd 
by a hruf^s wire whilt a broii/e ihig i.- ])laced fin the t^miU'e ot‘ the tiat 
valve; eighty-one nannants of o,-trich egg', one of which ha- a d(‘cora- 
tioii of red lines forming -guares, wdiiltMahers also preserve trace.- of their 
Vermillion decoration ; one fragment ako })roving that the edge of the 
vases thus formed W'as sometime^ dent< latrd ; two pie<*cs of black sid)- 
stance, one of hard -ilex, the other bituminous. fr'/o.-N*, ffr, : a necklace 
coinp{)sed, Ijesidcs some bead- of bronze or agate, mainly of bead- of 
glass paste among which are four scarah?, several tigures of Ut .^ix fig- 
urines ('f black pa>te, four ma^k-, the winged figure of a man with a 
monkey's head, a cow, a vraeiLi, a lotus flow’tr, two small ungu'-mt va-es ; 
a mass of over four tlujiisand beads, red, white, yellow, orauge, green, 
browm and black. Cen.oalc-^: a vase of greyish with cover and two 

handle^, containing human remains; two vases of red ware n-emhling 
censers in shape ; tw’o liottomless conical goblets of re<l ware which may 
have been musical instruments; three cu])S, wide and lowg <h corated with 
black lines on a light red ground ; a smnJl CoRTx rniA.v orxof'iioK, nearly 
hemispherical in .-hape and wfith broad base, short ne<'k and small pinched- 
in mouth, and high handle. This vase has a de(‘oration con.-i-ting of a 
band of lean animals with raised tails around its centre, wbih' above 
and below is a linear decoration in white (u* dark color. Ifoside some more 
ordinary pottery there was an unpolished alabustrum. 
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Tomb y v.as opened ou Nuv. J 4 and y as similar in shape to the preced- 
ing. It contained an entire ostrich egg. unpainted, and fragments of 
another ; three vase.>; nl^ecien shell ; a bronze hatchet ; a bronze mirror ; a 
small unguent vase of l)ruyn gla.■^s vdtli yellow incrustation; some odori- 
ferous gum-like incen?e tpcrhai‘s lajhfnym) ; part^ of a necklace, t^ic. 

The sixth and la>t tond'^ was ni ened iXov. 16 and contained merely a 
lamp and throe va-es. 

CARTHAGE. — ARCH>tOLOGiCAL NOTES. — Father Feint tie conimunicatod 
to tiie Acad. d(s on Jnn. 2, r]ir(*ugh M. Heron dt^ YiHef"-e: (1 ) 

the e[!itaph- "f a ^^oldicr (.f the fiivt luFm] cohort, a C(>rp< 'letaehed from 
the numieipal guard <4 luum^ iiml -out to Afii^-ii to l>i.come for the pro- 
curators a militia cupaldie (4 aiding them in e(dleeting tlic imiaulal reve- 
nue^ and of kndiiig aid in guauling the imi)ei'ial (htmaim-: ( ll ' a imte 
on a })agan inosedc, decorated v ith a central nu'dallion wiiich re[U’e.-ents 
Amor and lh\ die yith Latin iiitci iption- alluding to the all-j'-ow ei'i'ul- 
ue:?^ ot Love: (4) a liagnient of iii^eiiptiou giving a li^t of legionaries 
w^ith the country ot each one, — the eitie.s enumerated lieing in Lu^^itania 
and Italv, 

ALGERIA. 

TIPASA. — Basilica of St. Salsa. — 31. TAbhe Fiich.esne coinmnnicatid 
to the Arad. dr.'< on 3Iardi 16, tlie discoverv made in the ha>ilica 

ot Si. .'^aFa at Tipa^a of a number of iii.'eiiptions. In the centre of 
the building a rectangular harre was found which tU}>ported the sarco- 
phagus of the taint: the tareojihagus ittelf was alto found, broken into 
many fragments. Between the tonih and the apte was a motaic inscrip- 
tion in tlie pavement composed of seven rude hexameters giving the name 
of the saint : ma[iityi;] hic tst salsa dulctok xkctakk sempuii ■ < >rAE 
MEKUiT (’A ETC sEWTETi iiABiTAKK BE AT A. AVi thill the ma-oiirv of the 
base was found tln^ pagan epitaph of one Fahia Faha wdio died at sixty-twai 
years, doubtless of the same family. — (/cs Mon. 1841, p. lU4. 


MOROCCO. 

Researches of M. de la Martiniere. — AT, Heron de Yilleibsse rejxutcd 
to the Acaf/, dcs Inscriptions on Feb. Id, the results (d' the last arcluetdogi- 
cal campaign undertaken in Alorocco hy AL de hi Alartiuiere. 

xVt Li.xm: a votive inscription in Plneiiiciau letters, the first Semitic 
inscription found in this locality and giving promise of farther discoveries 
of the same nature. 

At Volnbihs the epigraphic harvest continued to be abundant ; thirty- 
five iiieditcd inscriptions were found, mostly epitaphs. One is a lung 
dedication of the year 138 by tlie members t)f a religious college or asso- 
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ciuti<ui, the cvlfore^ cJojivis Aiffj({{sfae). This intcrestincr inscription, whicli 
contains the name of a new governur of the province, (}. xVeronius Monia- 
luis, was (liscovereJ in the interior of a large hiiihling whieli was prohaoly 
the meeting house of the assoeiatloii. Another text, of the time of hlareiis 
Aurelius, mentions a c<.niterenee held I'ly the })rocurator of Tiiigitana vith 
a chief of tribe, a jjiine<^p'^ [ititf’vtm, v, hose name is anting. The tribe 
mentioned was prol^ably than of tlte ]y/rjvufe:'y (»ne ot the most iin]>ortaiit 
in tlie Country. Among th<‘ Thinaiii t pitaphs, it i- strangv to find -aie 
valiicii do*'- not naul. hke Ttemain . -xi % from left to ritrhr, out like Plee- 
liieian texto iiMin right to ]_ft. — ]p \ Aich., [). 'I'Yk 
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yearly ])ilgrinnge still takes plant' to a mountain lake, called iln^ Ivailfis 
Kuinl, vliieh i^ htdd ^acred a:; having' alfirded a rotroat to \":muki vdiieii 
surprisedi by h\< enemy Garuda. The Taklnt' are a ri mnant of a power- 
ful Tia([>ut trihe who once ruled the Indus valley and nearlv the wliolo 
ranjrd). and vlio sent out ctdonit'S to the coasts of India, (Vvlon, and the 
Indo-Chinese ]»eiHimuhi ami i^^Iaud-. The autlutr observed that tin* legend 
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of tlie chiirninp: of the ocean by the ser])ent Va^uki refers to the com- 
merce carrier] on by that chief or hi- people 'svith distant land-. He tlien 
•went on to sliow that the Xatras ^vere Asura^. that the A^uras were of the 
same race a- the Suras or Devas, and that. CMn-e((uently. tin* Xayas were 
an Aryan tribe. One re-ult which the author arrive- at i- that tin llinl- 
dhist and Jaina religions aro.-e amom:' rlieXf^'a ])LO!>h:.and that r>uddha 
himself wa- probably of Nfma race. Ileiioe ihech-e coiinecti-m b''i^.<.eii 
the scrj ent and }->uddhi<ni whieh has ;dvcii ri>e to sw much -peculation. 
Sniyeon-lNtapor ( )ldham sums u]> tin- of hi^ irleuilA^ thu- : 1. That 

the Ahlaas wore a .-tn-w^rsliinpiny, San-krit-^]^eakinc people wlio-e t aem 
wa- the Afiaa or In^mlLd ^or|'':lU. 2. Tlmt rlnp^ Inc.uiK^ known as Ahaa- 

trom clic cmhlcni of their ti’llua yuh whi(‘h. Iti of rh-oa they hc- 

caiijc confoundc(|. ;t. dhat thev can ho ti'aw'‘<l bark to the eaii’li .-i la rloil 
ol indiaai lii-tory, and fonin d a poition of tlm aMat Solcriaco. 4. 4'iiat 
they, with other divi>ioii:-: of tlii- ra.eo. c.t lir:^t the norih- and 

wc-t of hidia, hut at'terwarvl- .-nr. .',! tov.anl- tkv < a-t and -outh. 5. That 
some ot tin -e triho.-, and aniony thoii) e'e; Acca-, rataiiib'a' their ancioiit 
.iiis, and not jejoblv adinitnin" rjn* a-e-inl ur'C ot th<; Jlrnl n::in-. r er? 
sticmat i/od a- (>. L'ict cni-na a \>< rki n of the <1. - ; ( uihinr- oi 

till- pi. a 1- A au:i-v. or-hip in it- priiolkv.- nciii -till rimvlvi-, and ile-r b 
ctn-i'l' lit the adoi’t'uioii, a- I >< va-, oi da'io-'.c ‘'1. -n tb.e areii ui chiifain- 
ot tao triho. 1 . that tho eommopoii h t''.* cu tlte -<.r;ent and tin* Ikd- 

dhn-t and daiim laltli- (‘an ho thu- oxp’aiiiifi. n. Thai in all A'l:Uic 

cor.ntriv-- U \\a> the Aapa or ]iood'-*d M.ro, m laiiv yhie!\ v. a- held -^e'U'ed. 
— . loV i,(t hlav 2. 

MADRAS ( ] h>verume]ir of ). — Epigraphic and Arch/eologicau kepcrt. 
— dlie iollo-A inp paper fnini Dr. Ik I [ult/n In < h.vi rnna ru ]kpiL.ra] lii-t. 
to th“ (4 iul '*\o'’(‘tary to ( lovi t'n]>ienf . dait d Ikuiaafoio. otii .V’oril 
An. A.). i-<ueii oil JuiK' lOtIn 

I have the lioui'r to submit n:v pri'Cax-- i\]n‘it fa’ f)cLobei to 

Alaroli iJuriiU’ thi? period the iin-t pai'i of kue in-ej’i)>iioit- i.i' the 

laiijore fetuple (Na///A 1 n^ct'ihiinn.'i, Voh ii) iui> Ih.oh nearly c< m- 

pleted. it will })e ready for i.— no in a tew ^vcek^, ainl tln^ nd |>art 
beh're the next campinp soivon. Ihri't I oontains .-ix Iona' iincripti'-ns 
oi the C'likla kina' Ikiiaraja, ’s\bo ruled rVom about loo‘4 lo about iDtVi 
A. j)., ioartien iusiu'ijuioits of his ^on and Mteee'-or, Ikf'otidra-Clidla, two 
of Kbuerinuiai-konilan, and one o: Tirumalaideva, dated l loo A. i». In 
order to ex[)edite tlie correction of tltc }U'ooi^. the aoverniacnt |»..rniittcd 
me to stay at beiul-qiiarters duri.iu' the major part of the [jusI cool ^ca^oll 
(G. O., dated dUtli October Ao. 724, ikiblie), and I was only away 

from the loth AOvember to the 24th December lSh(hbi order to prepare 
mechanical co]4es (.T those thirty-seven inscriptions of the yreat tem[)le 
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at Tanjore which, throu^'h want of time, were (mly cnpie<l in wririna,- in 
1887-88. . . . The ivniiainder of the time was cniplovetl in visiting a few 
remarkable }daces in the neighlxn'la.xjd of Tanjore. 

KARUVOr. — The to\Mi of Karuvur, whicli is ^itu;ltul on the railway 
from Erode to Trichinopoly, is one nt the ciiief iin<]inu’-j‘la{‘e> <»f Eoiaain 
coins. The Ih.v. IT. Little, of the Wesleyan ^ri.--ii>n, pov^r^M - a larne 
number of specimens of two >ilver (‘olns, widch have all been \inearthed 
at Karuvur. The two typ(‘s are’ Xo. i. — r)emuiu^ of An^u.'?tu^ — < )b- 
ver-e : Head of the muperor : \c-j:vi]d, U<r^'/r T>hl Hifer 

Pafritr. Itevta’^'e : Arm(‘<l tieure< ot the two s(m^ of Augm^tm-; b'L« nd, 
C[(o'/fs] L\_(i(IaA] Ocvo’es Amjit.Ai T)''oV/[/e(//] PrLi- 

c\_ipeA\ Jii No, iL — Deiiariu- of Tibiu’iii- — ()])ver>e: Hi ad of 

the emperor; legend, 77[6r/■^e^] Pivt Aiifi[_nAr\ E[ ///?/>] ^1 //ge 

Eevia^e: A 'fitting tigui'e; legend, Ho// b7’[ee.’] J/o.rd//[ as], (_)f the second 
ty[!e several 'p^eimeii- turned up last year in the Langalore (’antonment 
))a'/aar. . . . The fact that itoman impvaaal coins a. re fouml in -ueli luiin- 
bers at Karuvur [)roVe.»' it to be an ancient centre of commerce. Accord- 
ing to the Idiniil Dictionaries, Yahji, Karu\ iu\ was the old capital 

of the C'iiera king-, and Dr. C’aldwi'll [jCi,iiij>nvattrt Grumnon-, p. la; of tiie 
Introduction ) lias sati-fa(*torily identihed it w’ith Ih )lemv’- Kd/r/r/x; piurL- 
Xetoi' K7;pf>potv^x>c, Karura, the ca![)ital of the ('hfra king.'’ The name 
Vauji wa- sub-e(piently tram-ferred to Tiruvanjikkulam oi- Kodungallur 
(Cranganorc), the later capital of the Kerala PvU'umals (Dr. (dundert’s 
ALflitijnhfiii iJirfiotHirip >. V. Vahji). In the in.-cri ; )tion- of the Karuvur 
temple, the* t(cvn is called Karuvur or Mudivarahgu-f’lxdapuram. It be- 
longed to Yehgala-nadu, a division of the Kohgii countrv (No. bl ). 'The 
old name of the teinjile, which is ])reserved in the in:«cri])tions and in the 
Tamil Peripfifurfunnn^ wms TiruvanihuArahadevar, ‘‘ the lord i»f the -..end 
cow-stahle. ’ Th<? modern dc-igmition PabipatiAuira is a San-krit n mho’- 
ing of thi- Tamil name. The tw’o earliest inscri[)tion> of the Karuvur 
temple belong to the ninth year of the reign of tlu^ ('hdla king Eo-Para- 
kesarivarman, c/c/.v Itajeudradeva (No. do) or Rajendra-Chbladf va (No. 
Go), who seems to have been the .-uccossiu’ of his Ilame^ake, the great 
Rajendra-Chdladf va of the Tanjore inscriptions (see ])aragraph 1, above). 
Just as an inscri[)tion of his third year at Tiruvallam (No. 7d of (I.O., 
dated 11th dtarch 18i)0, No. l8b. Public), one of hi- iifth vear at Yiriu- 
chipuram (Soufh Indian LihcrqAion-^, vol. r, p. Id4), and twm of hi.- ninth 

year at iMamallapuram (Carr’s *SV re /t pp. 142 and 144), the two 

newv in.-criptions record that tlie king defeated Ahavamalla at Koppam on 
the bank of the Peraru. This Ahavamalla is the We-tern Chain kya king 
Ahavamalla II or SduuNvara I, wdio ruled from about Saka 9G4 to about 
990, and Koppam, the place of his defeat, has to be identified, as sug- 
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gesterl by my assistant, yith Koppa on tlie Tungfi river in the Kadhr 
district of the iMaisiir State. The next in chronological order i^ the in- 
scription Xo. 5S, y'hi(‘h is dated in the third year of Ko-Eajakesarivarinan, 
a/d/s Vira-Kajeiidradeva, In th\> liX'ri])tion and in an inscription i f his 
sixth year at Tiruvallr.rn (Xo. id oi 1 t.( )., dated 11th March ISlM), Xo. 
ISO), the king claims to have c<>ncn;rcd .Vhavamalla. The new inscri])- 
tion further reports that he deteannl Vikkalan, the -on of Ahavantalla, at 
PunahKndah-ahgain (/. c.. the ptncdoii et' the river-" a a:al d.rove Itim 
out <T Gaiigapadi, beyond the d'nr cai'lnnlra river, and ti.ai lie kill, d the 
mahudandanayaka ChAmnndaraja. .V- Ite !o>re the ^urnam'■ ia‘dake-arin, 
Vira-Rajendrad.'‘va ttiii-t 1 h d^^til et h.adi trem the :_n‘eat Ikoci.dn'a-rhola- 
<1eva and tVem IdiiendraiU'va, v>'lio i :i:rnanie va- Faiok/'-M-in. mul he was 
])ro])ahiy a -n('cc-^nr of ilie hi.-i-n^entimu d kina, ar^ lie centitmed to f-ht 
with Ahavanialhi and va- ri-e at v. ar vitlt Ahavmnallal- -oei Vikka'an, 
wh(> inielit ];e idctitilied witli theAlT.-te-n C 'halokya A'ikiam adit va VI, 
(Saka OPT to 104<S). Tlu' maliadamhinavaka ( hhinondara';.’. i- perliai's 
identical with the mahainandalXva i a ( liavnmlai aya, v'ho, a(Ci'rdiii_t to 
IMr. Fleet’s iAo?' Zh/z/esO'ev ( p. 4d), yr- a triivotaiv ef AhiavamalLi IL 
Till* hi-toricad pioaii'H A' tic- (’'intea-^ ^ an*' ('tlun- >tatc!j.cnts 

vdiicli may hc(‘om'c ii^ip^rtant v.lun ihi.- el'-ciu'e p. ilo.l * 4' tliv C’hdla vette- 
aloey should \\ chaired up tlireueu lu'w di-c< >vei')t‘-. Tlic kinu is >aitl to 
have c<tntVj red tiu^ title of Ikparaja <00 hi- eldi^r lirctlicr, tin title oi' Vhola- 
IViinlya and the sov(*r('icnty ovto' the Ihiudva c<>untiy on lii- -on Gahnai- 
konda-h'h'Va, and tlie title of ^undaraAT-Ma on ALiuilkonda-didla. v. In.-e 
relation to the kinu is not rpeciiiid. At the time of the in-cri]>iion, tiiC 
king re-i(h'd at tlio palae*^ of ( iahuaikonfia-( ’hdlapurann now a ruimd city 
in tlie F^ijaiyar]\daiyain taluk of the TiTdiinopoly (hTtrict. ITu- rtinain- 
ing Karuvur in>criptions lielouc to Vi'r>Fhdi:t fFo. to XTkrama- 

(’hdladeva (At>. hd), to '‘the cinporov of the tln\c world- Jvuldttuhga- 
Chdladhva. who wa^^ ]4ea-tMl to lakc Irani ((V-yloni, Madurai (3Ia*lu]-a), 
the crowned head of tlic Pandva kinu'. and Karuvur" (^Xo<, (>0 tmd (>1), 
and to K*‘)nerininai-kondan (Xo. f.dl. Tlu^ la-t name signities: he yho 
has aswiined the title “the uiuopiallod among king-" and occurs elscv. liere 
as the surname of various (’hd]a and Pandva kings. 

SOMUR — Xiar the village ot Shmur, seven miles ea>t of Karuvur, there 
is a small deserted temple called Sonirdvara , the wall- ot which are covered 
with Chdla inscriptions. The most ancient among tliem is a defaced frag- 
ment ot IMadirai-komla Kd-Paraltesarivarman (Xo, (hS). The remaining 
inscriptions, two of which were copied (Xos. dT and d9 ), belong to Pajaraja 
and Rajendra-Chdla and do not add any new hi>t(»rical details to the Tan- 
jore inscriptions of tliese two kings. At the time of the inscription^, the 
temple, which is now surrounded by iields, Avas situated in the hamlet of 
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TirLnioin])alut\ which fnrratMl pait of the vilhiLV of Ti* vanappaili, pr.»bu- 
bly ^he ancifot luinie of .h(hiihr. A])orit a niilo fn»ni ><'nir\r, lialf a luile 
from the eoutluenco of the Kavor? and Ainaravati rivers, aial near the 
village of Achchain;La][)urairi. there is a Teiople ealkd which 

is alnio-t eiitii’ely covered by drlu >and, and whidi v.a> partially ( Mliiniied 
bv the viliaaer- a t ‘vr y- ai' rim visible jiart- <-f liu. wall-, only 

the heainidiia.- oi a trw ihaacod in-crij .rions wei\ found. 

Irrigation Works. — On tin. ruute trom Ka/ruvor lo Ta.njore, I vi ited 
two ancient n‘iri\a^ irriaeaion works near ]Mu-irl and Vatuvhyttalai. 
^ludri i^ readied from Kurittahii Railway .-cation by cro--lna the bioail 
but -liada)\\' bed oi the jvoV‘"ri in a loundl beat ly/o/e-r.'/ > ''.’In. [) fd' 

])auibo(i \vi'‘ker-w ork CoVer-Ml with liid 1 he -ame kiinl of ];oat-aiv u-ed 
oil the dhiiiye.bhadlra near Hani]te i Vijayana_ara dvt ;i -1 i()]T di-tance 
from ihc nortlierii t)ank of ti)o Kavfi'i, a hrida'e -])aim the head--lui).e 
of a channd, wiiicii now calh d Xattuvaykkal or lk‘riyavd\ kkf 1. ( )n 

one of the -ide v. all- of the sbueo. clo-*. to tiie bridge, i- an in-<*i iiytion 
(Xo. of Ti njhLivaiuu'luikra.vartin riajarajadeva, whie]> r( cord- iliar 
in the fourth ymir of hi.- I'eiyii, /. about a. 7). I’did .see Sonfh Xeb'u// 
vol. <'>r> f tile lioad—iuicc ( V'hjtf'il'i i ) va- buill of -tone 
at Mufuri, e/e/> aruiiiini.di-t ’liola-]>etlai. Tla‘ Ivaven m referred to hv tin 
name “ the laryv* river of Karikala-f 'iibia. A ivumikable ]>h ee 

of native eiiaineerina. vdddi (loe< duuy to the pre.-ent day. i^ ll.e oia»ivt‘ 
head->lni<,v of the I yyakkoinlaii dianiiel, which brain ho- oif tVtJiu tlu^ 
IvaV'b'i luair the \ eituvayttaiai ibnlway , -ration and -upjilie- water to the 
towm ot Tricldnopol V. ^ hie ot rh*^* pillar- ot the duiee bears a niodin'ii 
in-eription (X(t. 71} (d >aka ItiOS {a.d. lii'^b}, whnli i- meraved over 
an era^ed in-cription in ancient charartor-. ( )n the bridge v. hichi {*ro-.-es 
the horeb-hiice is phe"cd a ^tonc, whicii is -aid to have oriuinally formed 
part ' f one of the piliar> oi the -bum} itstll. Ibis .-tone Inars an in-nl])- 
tioii 1 Xo. k'l) <d the emperor or toe three worhl- Kulottuiiaa-t hi'>hnl('vaj 
wdio wni> plea-cdi to take C^eylon, c/e., ^vhic]l records a yifr mad'‘ in the 
tweiitvo'iy lull v('ar ot hi,- reiyn and reler.- to tin* hca»l-,sbdci ( 

TIRUVARUR. — e)ii a short e:ccur-ion from TaiAwe, 1 -toppi d one flay 
at Tiruvarur. Tlie Siva tenijile of "ryaaaidjasvainin i- picture-tjiud v sit- 
naU'd on the eastern haidt or a larye ^(p.iare tanlt v\ liieh, whth its fine 
adiats and the small island teni[)le in it- centre, remind.- of tin* Teppak- 
kulam at iMadura. Some defaced inscription- <d Tbljaraja and Uajendra- 
Chbla are found on the walls of the small -hrine of Achale-vara, wdiich may, 
therefore, be considered as one of the most ancient poidions of the temple. 
The inscriptions on the jnfdAra belono- to the later Chdlas and Panel vas. 
The iiK^st interesting of these is one of the seventh year of Kd-Rajake- 
sarivarman, alids Tribhuvanachakravartin Kuldttuhga-Choladeva, wdiich 
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records ,a'ifts to the i macros of four of the Saiva saints whoso lives form 
the subject of the Tamil PerhjapinA nain . These are: — Aludaiva-Xaiuhi 
(oo., Siiudaraimirti ). his w'ife Paravai-Xachchiyar, Aludaiya-rillaiyar 
(/. c., Tirunanasambandar ) and Tirunaviikkara<udevar. The in^ovi])tion 
ends with two Sanskrit ver-es ( Xo. 7-1 in each of wliich the kinc’ is called 
Anajjaya, This enables us to idHinify Kulnttuha'a vith the C’h.Ma kina* 
Anapaya, during wliose reign >(‘kkirar proies-es to have composed the 
Ft.riihijjHrihiffin. Another reference to tlie subject of tl'ie same woik occurs 
in an inscription of the fifth year !-f Ko-Parakc-arivarman, c/Ao^ Tril-hu- 
vamichakravartiii YikramaddrViadcva. From a wiitten c -py, vLieli iny 
as:?'''t:arir [)rcp*are<l during the few hour- at our disposal, it aiipt-ars that the 
in-'-ri^aicii reiatf s to tlie f gcnd (d'the ( alt whicli wa,- accidnulv killedi by 
tin >.ai of kiiiu iManu-Phdla. Tin -aiuc Icieud is located at Idruvanir and 
told in other W(C*d- in the introduction mI the P* rhj’ijm r/nian} ([atges into 
12 ot the IMadras (Mliritui of \ sl:ort '^ait-krit iuscripticai (Xo. 74) 

at a Well called Saiddiatirthia in tlm LCiii])ic ei-arLyaial d^.elaro bathing: 
in this ^\a 11 on tiie full moon of Fhaitra to be the eiirc for all di-ta.-es, 

NEGAPATAM. — Among tin* temple> at tlie .-eioport of iNeganatain, the 
only ancieitt one is tliat of Ivayarnhanasvarain, which i- calle.l KhrbmiiU 
I’toth ill the in-cripti( ns which it (*oiitains and in thi' 74 /•b/./yyn/*(bcY^/u The 
inscriiaion- belong to Kaiaraja, Paicndra-Pin'/la and other C’libia kings. 
Ju-t a,s the smaller >4* the two Liydrn granl:^, the inscription^ mention 
Clibliikulavaliiparrinam as aiiotlu r name of Xagapattinain (Xc- gapatam ). 
On tie/ coins -inick liy t’ne Outch while they tvere nia-tei> of tlie place, 
tlie s].‘ lliug is ^Nagap'ptanam. A :-olitary records of the times of tlie Outcli 
is a .-lone tadolrt at a -mall temj)lc, which state.- that this pagoda was built 
in 1777 A. T>. under the auspices of the (Governor Keyiner van Vii— iugen.” 
IMr. C. JA Crighton, of Xegapatarn, sliowod me a bras.s flrum width had 
been lately dug out ami winch Ixoirs a ^^liort in.-cription in ancient Tamil 
and Orautha cliaracier^. 

TRANQUEBAR. — The only ancient liimiu building at Tranqiiebar, th*e 
former Dani.-h settlement, is a Siva temple which is partially wa-he<l awav 
by the .^ea. it contuiim an inscri|)ti«)n { 2\o. 7dl of the Pandya king Xula- 
sekharadeva, wdiich mentions Ti’amiuebar by the name- Sadahganpadi and 
KuiaA-kharanpattinam. and the temple bv the name IManivanniAmra. 

MAISUR. — On the 7th Jamiary ISUl, I engaged II. Krishna Sastri as 
Kanare^e Assi,-tant. He w‘as deputed to Sravana Pelgola in the IMairiir 
territory from 11th to ‘22d February in order to take mechanical copies of 
some of the most important inscriptions, transcripts of which were pub- 
lished ill Mr. Kice’s recent volume. At the same time copies were taken 
of an inscription at Atakur, near Maddur, w*hich is incidentally noticed 
by Mr. Kice {lascrljAions at Sravana Bthjola, p. 19 of the introduction, 
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note 10, and p. 21, note o). This inscription is dated in Saka 872 i 040 
A. D.) and iv<*ord- tlmt Xridinarcia, ’‘the Ixe at the lotU' ilet,’* i e., the 
son, of Amduhav:u‘shadrva, killiM'l th;* (!'hh|a Idni: IhVlh'^hya in «a hattle 
f<>ualit ai Takkhla. KiXhnarAja i- Idiaitical \\itli tiie Radurakuta kinc: 
Krishna IV, 'wlioss' c'rants ranm* between >aka >0'^ and ^70. The hrrire 
Levdiuii ;enuit rectirds that the Chula kiiitr Ihljadutya ’>\as killml in a liattle 
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Ab'.ut a few cupp'_‘r-p]ra'‘ in 'eripti' ill' \\hieh ^\en‘ exaniiiK'O hjor!!’,:’ tin 
last ] I tenths, I ben to .'Objoin ihe ibllowin. _ paiiieiila : 

^Ve. / 1' an inseilpiiuH on live eo ijjer-phitt ier i la loan u; whieh. I aan 
indobt(''l to t!ie .''Miiierintendinit. < love^ainHOit ('entral l^bi'emn, Vad'-a^. 
The charaeltr 'raniil raid Crantha. Both the bi*Lin:ibi^ and tin* c-- [ of 
the in'eri[)tion are lo't. The plate-- are .-triin^’ on a ri;iL Iheh, bi:i..' a 
well-executeil .'(‘ah Tin' chief tiyoire on tile 'eal ;< a ->*at( d tie**!-- — trie 
eiiiblei.i (»f the Chuia— in front of wln’eh an* two ti'h — vnibul- ' f die 
Pandva kiiin-". Tluse thri'C ai'e >:irround"d 1>v a ‘-oa — da i ndTaii 

of tlie (.le'ra kina — at tlie lioitoiii, a lamp on (aich 'idu*, aial a paia-ol and 
two chaiiris at tlie top. Koninl tlr* itiara’bi is euynaaveil a '^aii'kilt -irika 
in Orantha charai_t'‘r.', w liich may lee tianslati d a^ tollovs; — ‘‘ddeh- i- tie* 
matehli -s edict of kina’ PandtAari carman, ^vhdeh o-aclic' iu>ticr to tlie 
kina^ of his realm.” The full name of the kinai^ found at tlie end rn'ilu* 
first side of the first pLite: IvA-Para-Ke^arivarnani. e/;r/<Krt*inia-( 'leMadrva. 
ThcKaendUttama-Cholan iseiiaravcd in Grantha eharaeters on both, faevs 
of a goM eoin.aml the h^aeiid Uttamad didla in Xhaari characters ma tlie 
reverse of a silver coin ('Elliot's Colttx of S. linlla, Idl^ lodi. The edict 
was issued in the sixteenth year of his reign to confirm tlie eoiitents of a 
luimber of stone inscription- which relerrcd to certain dues to he paid to 
a temple of Vishnu at Kaehcliippedu. 
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SOUTH INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS. — The following review by Mr. R. Sewell 
of Dr. E. Hultzsch’s first volume appears in the January number of the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society : — 

The appearance of the first volume of inscriptions of Southern India, by 
the Epigraphist to the Government of Madras, has long been looked for 
with interest, for though Dr. Hultzsch is not as yet well knowii to the 
British public, that section of it which has given attention to Indian Arch- 
teolog'v and History has been anxious that he should justify his position. 
We venture to think that there vill be no disappointment on this score. 
That Dr. Hultzsch has not been hasty in jiublication is merely a proof of 
the thoroughness of his work, for his quarterly reports to the Government 
of IMadras show conclusively that he has never fiagged in his labors. Slowly 
and laboriously, but wuth extreme care, he has begun to build u]) the fabric 
whose construction has been entrusted to him. The history of Southern 
India can only be safely written when the most has been made (Tthe im- 
mense mass of material available. . . . 

The net historical re.>ult of the present volume may thus be stated. It 
contains some <'f the earliest known inscriptions of the Pallavas from the 
Seven Pagodas and Kanchipuram. It fixes the date of a later branch of 
the Pallavas, It extends our knovdedge of the dynasty of the Eastern 
Chalukyas, consolidates the alivady know n pedigree of the first Vijayanagar 
sovereigns, and fixes with great probability the dates of several Chola kings, 
besides afibrding fu rther information regarding the Edaiyars. The Pallava 
inscriptions at ^lamallapuram (the Seven Pago<las) and Saluvankuppam 
are in no less than four difierent alphabets, extending over about six cen- 
turies, from the fifth to the eleventh century a. d. Dr. Hultzsch has been 
the first to discover that the numerous short inscriptions in very archaic 
character on one of the ratlan are biradas, or titles, of the Pallava king 
Narasimha, who appears to have hewn the temple out of the rock. Inscrip- 
tions in a later character show that the Pallava king Atyantakama exca- 
vate<l some of the other rock-temples at the Seven Pagodas, and that 
Atiranachanda cut the Saluvankuppam Cave. No less important are the 
ancient Pallava inscriptions at Kanchi})uram, said (p. d) to have been dis- 
covered by Dr. Burgess in 1883.^ From these we get the name of Rajasimha, 
after whom the iiiost important of these temples was called, his son Mahendra, 
and his father Lokaditya, and it is shown by fresh evidence that the West- 

^See, however, Mr, Sewell's paper in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
l.'^S4 A ol. xvr, Xew Series p. 38). He had noticed them in May, ISSo, and pointed 
out in that paper that the old temples on which the inscription^ appear cou'-titiite 
the only known specimens of structural temples identical in style with the rock-cut 
teniple> at Mamallapuram, and probably of the same date. Dr. Burgess’s visit was 
subsequent. 

S 
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ern Chalukya kiii^ Yikramaditya II did actually, as was previously believed, 
enter Kanclii, and vi^it the temple ])uilt by Rajasimha Pallava. 

Dr. Hultzselis synchronistic table of Chalukya^ and Pallavas is most 
useful, Xo. o'2 of the inscriptions in the voluiiie is a curious and inter- 
esting one tVom an octagonal pillar at Amaravati, which was d(‘cipliered 
by Dr, Hult;’-ch very shortly a.tter liis arrival in India. It lui" to be i\ad 
upwards fr(iiu bottom to top in^tea'l of downwanP. and it contain'- a list 
of seven Pallava kings. An inscription froni Trichinopuly give- a new 
Pallava name. Dr. Hultz^ch’s table of the Ea.-teni Chalukvar^ lulier 
and more tru-tvortiiy than any yet }rablislicd, and his di-covuw or the 
erroneous nature of certain precoiiceivt d theories re^[)ecting the transfer 
bv intermarriage to the Chola dynasty of the territorio ruled over by 
th()se sovereigns is of much interest and value. Tr.e in-criptioii:^ he pub- 
lishes are all on co])per{)lates. 

From the country about Madras are publi'lmd 4<S Tamil and Grantha 
inscriptions, mo>r of which art^ vaiuabie tor one rea-ou or another, but, 
as bi'fore mentioned, fac.-imile- are nreatly v anted. The Fdaivar iir-crip- 
tioiis in the volume do not greatly a>-i-t us v>ith iH^gard to that. ])ro}c.d>lv 
Usurping, dyinu'ty. They a[)|)ear to v\i\A\ vitli of another hraneli 

of the family, foi- it may well ])e that princo of rlno-time (dan e-tabli-ln'd 
indepeinlent sovereignties in the south duriin: the di-turla d period which 
marked the rise ot‘ the great kingdom of Vijayaiiiigar. The author pub- 
lishes additional information on tlie later Chola dynasty, but a- rt^ganls 
the Vijanagar Sovereigns there is little new, though w hat there is is u-oful 
as consolidating previous theories. 

We entirely commend the plan of the work, as wvdl as the way in w]d(di 
it has been carried out, with the single exception of the absence of lac- 
similes. 

MATHURA. — New Jaina Inscriptions and Sculptures — Dr. Puhler 
writes from Vienna (Jan. 2o): “About eight months ago I gave in the 
Acaflemu (April 19, 1<S90, p. ’270) an account of some of the resulis of 
Dr. Fiihrer's excavations made in the Kankali Tila at Mathura during the 
wmrking season of F'^89-90. This year Dr. Fuhrer ha-^ begun hi- o})era- 
tions much earlier, and his kindne.'S enables me to report progress alnadv. 
He arrivcil at ^lathura on Xovember 15 ; and on December 27 he sent me 
impressions of nineteen new' inscriptions, varying apparently from the 
year 4 of the ludo-vScythic era to the year IQSO after Vikrania, some of 
which possess even a greater interest than tliose found in former vears. 

“ The most important new' document is incised on the left portion of the 
base of a large standing statue, of w*hich the right half is still missing. 
Most of its letters are very distinct, and I read it as follows: 
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“L. 1. .SVrrti 70[+]S ri'a[ra] 4 f/i 20 eia^yiminirviujcvia KoV ije\_K<A\iye'l^ <j(ini:y>nr~ 
dyd hdL'hdyd. 

‘■L. 2. ko AryfL-Vvidhahasti arahato /<[<:/] ?[r^]/a/2a,ya pratitnani nirviu htyfiii. 

’‘L. 3. ^ya hhdryydye LAvihaye {^Dindhe^ ddii'ii<~\iii pratiuid T’bd[(lA]e tlivpe dtiVnii- 
mite pra. 

Each line secin> to be complete. It there lb re, evident that tlie pieces 
valuing between 1. 1 and 1. '1, and at the beginning and the end ot i. 3, 
must have •'tend on the right half ot the base. This side, too, must have 
had three lines ; and it is not dithcult to restore S'.ane poitiuns ol them 
conjecturally, according to the analogy of other inscriptions, 

‘‘ AVitli explanatioiu and rest (.)rat ions the translation will be: 

’* *in the year 7S, in the fourth i moufJi of iht ) rainy ‘-eason. on ilie iwentietlulay — 
on that [dnti: spt'cified dS] above, tho preaeher Arya-\"/ idhahaui ( U/yo- } ru/dJaihd-^tut) 
[ike p}tpd of . . , ] in the Ivobya [Ko/'/iya '] thi/ai. in the VairA S.ikha T ojio ^Sl/Jid) 
[^(ind ill Lhdn'nja Lulti] ordei’-^ to lie nuule a "tatue of the Arhat Aandiavarta. 4 lie 
statue, the .irift of the female lay-<li‘^eit)le Ihna i T)itttd\, the wife of. . . , Ini'- been 
'-et up at tile Voch/ha (?) Stupa, built by the g^als.' 

“ The first point of interest which the inscription ofers is the nanu* of the 
Arhat. The Jainas know of i'.o Tirfhaiiikara Adnidiavarta : but the sym- 
bol, called aSandyavarta, is the distinguishing mark I'f the eighrecntli 
propliet, Ara. Tliis person is undoubtedly meant ; for in the mixed dia- 
lect of tliese inscriptions Xnnd/dru/*/u may stand either for Sanskrit A'un- 
(hidviirla or Xdmhjni'drln, and a rah ifo IsandidvarfaS'i may lie translated 
Aif the Arhat, whose foiark) is the jNandyavaria.’ This explanation coii- 
frms the discovery, which I announced in the Viciina Orie/itdl Journal 
(vol. IV., p. 32S), that the distinguishing marks of the various Tirtluikam- 
karas w^ere ])erfectly settled in the iirst century of our era. The list of 
Tirthamkaras, worshipped in the t\^o ancient temples under the Kankali 
Tila {IbltL, p. 327), receives also a new addition. 

'* Still more important is the information conveyed in 1. 3, that the statue 
was set up at, i. e., probably within, the precincts of ‘ a Stii])a, built by 
the gods.’ The sculptures, discovered at 5Iathura by Dr. Bhagvanlal 
Indraji and Dr. Fuhrer, left no doubt that formerly the Jainas worshipped 
Stupas. Yet, the assertion that there \vas a Jaina Stupa at ^rathura teaches 
us something new, and hereafter will prove very important; for, as stated 
in my letter to the Aicademy of April 19, 1890, Dr. Fuhrer has found a 
Stupa in the immediate vicinity of the two temples. He declared it to be 
Buddhistic, because he discovered close to it a seal wdth a Buddhist i^^crip- 
tion, and I accepted his conjecture. Now^ the point becomes doubtful. 
It can be decided only wdien the Stupa has been opened and its surround- 
ings have been completely explored. Even more valuable is the statement 
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that the Stupa was devanirmita, ^ built by the gods/ Le., so ancient that 
at the time when the inscription was incised its origin had been forgotten. 
On the evidence of the characters the date of the inscription may be re- 
ferred with certainty to the Indo-Scythic era, and is equivalent to A. D. 
156-7. The Stiipa must therefore have been built several centuries before 
the beginning of the Christian era ; for the name of its builder would 
assuredlv have been known if it had been erected during the period when 
the Jainas of Mathura carefully kept record of their donations. This 
period began, as the inscriptions show, with the first century b. c., to which 
Dr. Bhagvanlars inscription of the pious courtesan l)a}ida undoubtedly 
belongs. Dr. Fuhrer's new inscription thus furnishes a strong argument 
for the assumption that one Jaina monument at Mathura is as old as the 
oldest known Buddhist Stupas. With respect to the name of the Stupa, 
which is contained in the word immediately preceding tliOpe, I am not 
prepared to give any decided opinion. The first syllable is ])erfectly <li-~ 
tinct, but the lower part of the second is somewhat blurred. 

“Another (jf the new inscriptions, wdiich unfortunately is not wadi pre> 
served, gives the names of mnlufraja devapiifra lIulc.Jw. lluk.dia prob- 
ablv stands f.>r Iluvishka or Huviksha, as an inscription of Dr. Fuhrer’s 
batch of 189i) reads. It is interesting because it })rove:^ that the form 
Hushka, which occurs in the llAiatarahtii/n, and survives in the name of 
the Kasmirian towm Ushkar or Hushkapura, is genuine and ancient. 

“ A third inscription is dated in the year 11 2, during tin* victorious reign 
of the supreme lord and superior king (jf great kings, Kumaragupta, and 
furnishes the last missing Sakhamame of the Kof/iya Gana, Vidyadluiri, 
in its Sanskrit form. The date ])robably corresponds to a. n. 460-1, and 
falls well within the known limits of Kumaragupta's reign. It is interest- 
ing to note that even so late a document shows a few' I’rakrit forms, mixed 
with otherwise very good Sanskrit ; and it is significant that it i.> the tii>t 
found at Mathura on which the title arhnryn f)ccur>. The monk, at whose 
request a statue v/as dedicated, bore the name Datilacharya. The discov- 
ery of an in^rcription with a certain Gupta date will force us to exercise 
great caution with respect to dates wliich are not accompanied by the names 
of kings. They can be assigned to the Indo-Scythic period only if the 
characters are decidedlv archaic. This circumstance makes me unwillincr 
to speak with confidence regarding the age of a very interesting fragment, 
dated in the year 18, fourth month of the rainy season, tenth dav, wdiich 
records the dedication of a statue of divine Arish^anemi, the twenty-second 
Tirthariikara. The letters look to me somewhat more modern than those 
of the inscriptions wdiich undoubtedly belong to the Indo-Scythic iieriod. 
The w’ay in wdiich the date is given, on the other hand, agrees with the 
usage of those early times. 
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“ Some other fragnientib contirni information contained in the earlier 
found inscriptions, or allow us to make small corrections in their readings. 
There are fragments of five lines of a longer metrical Pracasti. showing 
beautifully cut characters of the Gupta period ; and, finally, a small com- 
plete Prasasti in Devanagari letters, which consists of one Ary a verse and 
one Anushfuhh, and is dated Samvatsarai (sic) 108t), i. e., Vikramasamvat 
1080. This last discovery proves, like that of two images with the dates 
Saiiivat lOdO and llol found in 18srg that the-^e ancient tenn)les were 
used by the Jainas during th,e greater part (d' the eleventli century, and 
that their destruction certainly happened in very late times 

“ When I add that Dr. ruhrer has again found numerou:? and tine pieces 
of sculpture, it vill not be too much to say that the results of his vork 
during the season of 1800—01 are in no way inferior to tliose of previous 
years, and that the small sum allotted to these excavations has really keen 
S[)ent to good piir[>ose and in the interest of Indian hi-torv.” — G. Buhlek, 
in Acadeniif, Fol). 7. 

A later letter from Dr. Biihlcr rc])(uas : ^^ince I wrote my letter e'>f 
Jan. 2J, Dr. Fulirer has sent me imju’C'-ion^ of more than forty Jaina 
inscriptions found in the Kankali Tila during January and Fehruary l-^Ol, 
a:; well a> interesting notes regarding hi" arclaeoloirical discoveries. 

His newest e})igra})hi<' finds ])osses> as great a value as the previous {)nes. 
While the inscripti(Ut> junnted in my la^t letter proved the cxi^te^cc of a 
very ancient Jaina Stupa, two among those since discovered teach us some- 
thing about the age of the Jaina temples at iMathura. 

‘‘On a beautiful carvo<l Torana then* is a i^rief dedication, in characters 
which a[)[)c:u’ a little more archaic than tliosC of Dlianahliiiti's inscription 
on the gateway of the Bharhut Stupa. More archaic arc (^1) the letters 
da and the vowel /, which exactly resemble those of Asolui’s inscriptions; 
and (2) the pc^sition of the Aiiasvara, which stands, as in Asoka s edicts, 
after the syllabic to which it litlongs. Dhanabliiiti dates his inscription 
{Indian Anfiqwtry, xo\. xiiT, p. 1M8) in the reign of the S'unu’as and thus 
shows that he was their vassal. On this account he cannot be })]accd iniicli 
later than the miihllc of the second century b. o. ; for, thoiigli the S'nnga 
dynasty continued to exist much longer, its })owcr seems to have been re- 
stricted in later times to the eastern districts north of the Ganges. Dr. 
FulireFfc new inscription may, therefore, likewise be assigned to about i-30 
B. c. It is written in an ancient Prakrit dialect. ... Its text runs as 
follow’s: Samanam ALdharakhifa^a amtevaAnn Vach f tip ui rasa 
UtaradtUak[a^sa pasado-tora ‘An ornamental arch of the tem- 

ple (the gift) of the layman Uttarada^aka, son of the (mother) of the 
Yatsa race (a.iid) pu|)il of the ascetic Magharaksliita.^ 
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‘‘A second inscription, incised in two lines on an ohloug slab, givc^ n< 
the name of the fuinder of (me of the Kankalj tem})les. It says: Bhafhttd- 
Jrnfaf<rn(('^lia umfevtYt nnje Dho nvifjlioEunjc doauin ‘ A temple, 

the gift of Dharmaahoshu, the female disciple of the venerable Jaya<ena/ 
Its characters do not difier much from those used in tlie earliest dated in- 
scriptions of the Indo-Seythic kings. The subscribed ?/o, however, ha- its 
ancient form, and con-i-t> of three vertical strokes. The ltinu\iaae ^el‘ms 
to be the mixed dialLct, a- the irenitive J<iij<t<Pitn^Uh has the San-krit tei'ini- 
natioii, wlule thi\r word- sliow rrakricie (mdinu"^. I would a— ign thi- 
document ro tlio perio'l inmu diately poceediiii: the Indo-Seythic time.-, and 
assume tliat it vras ii'ici^cd about tlie beainnine of our (U’a. 

“As two templL._'have iKeii di-covered under tin-* Tvonkdii Tihu tlie natural 
ink reiice from the-e in-eri[)tion- would bo that one 'd'them wa- built IxTore 
Ido n. and the oihei- eou-iderably htter, UnfoT-tunatidy, anotla-r cir- 
cumstance iia- coiae to li„ht v. liich i\‘riuiiv-:i mo'lii‘c:U ion (d‘ thi- a.— ump- 
tion. Dr. Fuhrer lut" f /und ( veral .-eiilpniire,- \\liicli lutve bi'cii carvt-d out 
of more ancient oiu.:-. Thu-, a ]>ila-ter bearing an in-(*ription in eharacier< 
f^i'tcie IiHio-Scytliii* p‘_'r!od has b^en cr.t o\it of be.-k of an aiicnau nakod 
Jina. Agidn, th<u'“ i- a -mall .-tatue ',\ith a -imilai' iii-rri jiliMii cut out of 
the back . f :i -culpturid panel, laaiine' on the niivei-'o Ci i-atlior arehalc 
in.-crp/L' ;n. Th>' -e faeis pr<(Ve that the Jatil]a^ of tin* luda^- -h vtlue periodi 
u>ed lor liieir >cu]ptiit\> materiads from an ohh ]■ tem}>Ue lienee tiiedi— 
covery of the Towin::, with it- very ar(‘haie in.-i'riptioii, >hov.> imke,l tliat 
theiv was a Jaina tmuple in Mathura hrfore IdO u.('..biit not tlnU one of 
the* piirtieuiar tempi - of tlm Kankali Tila mce>-aiilv date-; iVom -o (‘a.rlv 
a perio.d. 

“A third iiir'eriptioii nmke< u- acouaiuted with a new ('rcu and it inter- 
e.-ting al-o in other re.-jiect.-. It i- :m‘i-. d on a >lah, reprt .-eiitinu- a ladv 
attemled hv several maid-scrvaiits, one of wlioin c'arrit ,- a [laia-ol. After 
an invocation of tin* Arluit Vardihamfina, it re<‘ords that an or 

Ari/'intfi (the woi*d occur- twice in the t'cxt) wa- mU up for the wor.-hi]) of 
the Ariiats by a fenude lay-wajr-]ii});)er of the a-cetie<, Anmhin- of the 
Kr.utui race, wife of Pala, tin* son of Uariti, i.r,, of a motlier of tlie Ilarita 
race, in tlie year 42, or jierhaps 72, of the lord ( '<r/ba/'>'c) and great >atrap 
*S'odds*c. This lord and great Satrap Sdxld/.so is alrcaidy known trom 2s o. 1 
of Sir A. Cunniiighaiu’s collection ol IMailiura inscription> (ArrJi, Surr. 

vol. iir., pL xin., and p. dO'j, where the tranxwipt, howu'vei*, mi^-pells 
his name, ami imake^ it S<nLdu<n, Sir A. (funningham’s im-eription ha.- no 
date according to years, but merely, after the name in tin* e:eniiive, the 
unintelligible syllables gaja, wdiich prohalily are meant fur rnjr, ‘during 
the reign.’ On the evidence of his coin-, wdiich imitate one struck bv 
Azilises, Sir A. Cunningham places S'odasa about bO-70 b. c., and con- 
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jectures him to he a son of the j^^reat Satrap Rajubula. Though the in’eeise 
date assigned to him by Sir A. Cunningham may be doubted, it is yet not 
doubtful that he ruled before the time of Kauishka. And Dr. Fiihrer’s 
inseri 2 ')tion proves that an earlier era, prece<ling that of the Iiulo-Seythic 
king?, was in use at Mathura. With I’e-speet to the interpretation of the 
first figure of the date, I do not feel certain. The sign i? the peculiar cross 
which Sir A. Cunningham everywhere road? 40. I have ?tated ekewhere 
the reason? wdiy I ])elieve that it was u?ed aki) f u* 70. The other point of 
interest which tlfc inseription oflers is the w’ord Ajj-n'iifi or Ari;ac>ifi. It 
is evidently tlie name of the royal lady re})ro?efiti.d in the relievt). As 
site was set up ‘for the woivhip of the Arhats,’ it follows? that die must 
have })laved a })art in the legendary lii^tiu’v of tlie Jaina?. A turit'r explo- 
ration of the Stories alluded to in the Uttaradhyavana and similar works 
wall no doubt show' ^vho -ho wa?, 

“Three other inscri[)tion? give now' information regardini: the -ubdivi- 
sious <tf the Jaina iiionk-. ( )iie in archaic charactor-. not later tlmii the 
Indo-Scythie period, and dattjd Saiiivai IS, menriou- verv distinctly the 
J arhchluiUija Kula. The Ivalpa?utra Ini? two YniLtchluLijj^, Kula?, <>ne 
belonging to the ('harm/a fc'-kc Vara//a] Ga/ai, and rho otlier t.) the 
Kt'diya Ga/m, I inter that the Yachclihald ja Kula of tho Kodiya Ga.aa 
i? meant. If that is the ease, all tiie Kida- atid S'aklia- of thi? .-ehr-oh 
mentioned in the Kalpasutra, luive been identified in the iVIatluira in- 
scri[aions 

“Another very archaic undated inscription, ^^'hich begin< with an invo- 
catiun of divine Ksabha, /. c., the first 4'irrhan‘ikara /?i-hahha, names the 
Varana Ga/ni and the A"/d//m (or [)o--ii')lv Kula. Tlie third 

rather modern-looking inscription ascribes to the Vara/ni Ga//a an Ay- 
ijdhhijht'i Kula. 

“Dr. Fuhrer’s new' inscriptivins furnisli al-(^ further evidence regarding 
the anti<|aity of tlie w'oiviiip of tiie tw enty-four Ihrthamkaras. The occur- 
rence of the name Tkahha has already hren noted. Tw't) other archaic 
inscri[)tions ?}ieak,one of a statue of th^ Arhat lhtr?va, >. c., Phrsvanatha, 
ami the other of ]Yeini,'<o, /. e., the divine lord Kemi. The latter 

word- are incised, according to Dr. Fuhrer's notes, on a panel bearing a 
very curious relief. The principal figure is a Buddha-like male ivifh u 
goat .s head. He is seated on a throne anti surrounded hv w'oinen, one 
among whom holds a child in her arm?. I think there can be no doubt 
that w'e have here again an illustration of a Jaina legend. Among the re- 
maining very numerous sculptures without inscriptions — several of w'hich, 
according to Dr. Fuhrer, are beautifully finished — there is one wdiich ap- 
parently possesses very considerable arclnoological interest. It i^ a door- 
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step, bearing a relief, which represents a Stupa worshipped by Centaurs and 
Harpies, or, as the Hindus would say, Kinnaras and Gariu?as or Suparyuis. 
Centaurs have been found on the Binhlhist sculptures at BliaChut and at 
Gaya, wliile Mathura has furnished the Silenus groups and the Hercules 
strangling the Xeniean lion. Dr. Fuhror’s find is a further a<lditi(Ui to 
the inonuinents which prove the influence of Hellenistic art among the 
Hindus of the last centuries preceding our era. 

“Ill his last letter Dr. Fuhror states that he expect:^ to finidi tlu* exca- 
vation of the Kankali Tila in about three veehs. I luive, liov.-ever. not 
received any news that he has really come to an end of his labor>, und I 
expect that ere long I shall be able to announce farther di-coverie-: but, 
even at present, the results of the work of far surpa-- tho-e of 

other years, and there is very good reason for congratulating Dr. Fiihrer 
on the important additions to our kno\\le<lge of Tinlian hir^toiy and art, 
which we owe to his eiieigy and perseverance. " — G. BrnuTUi, in tlie Auytd- 
emy, April 18. 

TANJORE. — iMr. Bea reports from Tanjore on Feb. 10, to tho C'hief 
Secretary, ^Madras. 

After the Christina-^ holidays, tiie statf wemt into camp at Tanjoi-e. and 
began the survey (d' tlic great temple there. Th]< work i^ now' almo-t com- 
plete, and includes other u>ual -eric.- of ])lan, s-‘ction-, elevation'^, d< tails 
of the architecture and ornament, and a iiumlier of pln;togra[)l;^. The toinplc 
date.s from the 11th century and i^ the most ancient of the important largo 
temple^ of Southern India. 

Dr. Tliur>ton informs me that the Amanivati marble.^, wltieh I ('Xf*avated 
some time ago,]iave arrived in the iMuseum. .Vrrangement^ -houhl be made 
for having them placed in a suitable position. 

ANNAM. 

Discovery OF THE Capital OF Annam. — iM. Flamy communicat'd to a 
recent meeting of the Acad. df'S hi-'ycription.-i (Feb. 27) tin* re.-ult of the 
researches made 1iy M. Dumoutier on the right bunk of the Houang-Giamg, 
near the frontier (tf the Tiianh-Hoa. Fie lound there tlie ruins of iloa- 
Lu, the fil'd capital of Annam, founded in about d70 A. d. by the king of 
the “ten thousand victories,” Diiih Tien Hoang, the (‘oinpicror of the 
Chinese. The remains of the destroy e<l city con^rist in causeways, deien- 
sive ditches, [lalace terraces, etc. ^I. Dumoutier has al-o ideiiiiiied two 
temples, consecrated to the ^vor^hit) of the royal families of Dinh and of 
Le, and the tomb of King Dinh, on the summit of a liigh calcareous cliff. 
He has found the inscrijition of the latter iiKuiuinent and a larire number 
of epigraphic texts of which he is at present making train^lations. 
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PERSIA. 

Parthian Chronology. — M. Oppert comnuinicatetl to the Acad. dc< 
Lim\ (on Feb. 18) a cuneiform text l^eariiiu: the name of Gotarzes, king 
of the Piirthians, ^vith the double date of ‘‘the year 161, ^vliich i:? the 
year 225/’ Contrary to the opinion that this date was to be calculated 
according to the era of the Seleucidae, 51. Op})ert dates these two eras of 
the cuneiform text^ at the years 117 and 181 n. c. This is continned by 
the text ju:^t mentioned, fyr the date mentioned t\ould thus be 45 A. r>.. 
which is known to he the date ot King Gautarzes. 

ARABIA. 

Minaeans and Egypt. — Dr. Gla>ki/s la?t di-covervisa very interesting 
one, and c(Uilirm,> the anti(iuity wliicli he a'^^iiiii.- to certain of tlw in>crijn 
tion> found in the South ot Arabia. One of tliLSe, wliieh Mas copi^Mi 'ey 
M, TIalevy, states? that it wa:^ inscribed by order of two Alinaean go\eruors 
ot dsar and A^hur, and exprc>>e.'> the thanks oi* the authors to the gotls 
for tlieir rescue from the war between the king> of the North and of the 
South, as well a- for their deliverance in Fgv[)t at liie time of the war 
bet\v(*en Eaypt and 5Iadhi. T-ar and A>hur have already been identhied 
by Prof. Ilommel with ITar, the chief follre-^ on the A-iatic frontier 
Egyj)t, and tlie Ashiirim (4* Southern Palestine. Dr. Gla.-er at fii>t sup- 
jic-sed that 5Iadlu was the Edomite tribe 5Ii/./ah : but he now point- out 
that tlu* name mu>t 1)0 identifiid with that of tlie ^lazai of the Ea:y})tian 
text.-, who hr>t appear in the time of the xviii dynasty a^ nomad hunts- 
men, and sul)^e(plently formed a corps of the Egyj)tian army, while in the 
kings of the North and S(nith ^\e must sen' ilie Ilykrro- prince who Ik Id 
his court at Tunis, and the native prince'^ i/f the xviit dynasty who ruled 
at TIicIk.-. The inscri])tion, therefore, will _o btick to the jieriod when 
the war broke out betw'een A[)ophi< and Ta'a, which eventually led to tlie 
ex[)uEion of the Hyksos king-. — Ac(fd(_nih', Jan. >11. 

Antiquities from Yemen, — The Turki>h Government Iuk piircha-ed. a 
number ot aiiticpiities di.wMJvered in Yemen, wliich t\ere owned by private 
individuals. 4 hey consi.-t mainly of marble ,-tatues, figures of animals, 
and several stones inscribed with Aramean characters. Anti(piitie- from 
Temeii are likely to ho important, and further information concerning the 
Aramean inscriptions will he awaiited with interest by scholars. — N. Y. 
Indfjicndcni^ Feb. 12. 

MIDIAN — An ancient city. — Dr. Friedmann hm^ jiKt returned todiiro 
from an expedition to 5Iidian, wdiere he lias been surveying the country 
with a view' tow’ards settling in it some of the Jewish refugees from Ptmsia. 
In the neighborhood of Aynunah he has found the remains of an ancient 
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city, as well as a stone on which the name of “ Isis the great goddess ” is 
written in hieroglyphic^. He was told that many inscriptions on rocks 
exist at a little distance in the interior of the country. — Athenaeum. 17. 

BABYLONIA. 

TELLO = S!RPURLA. — Chronology of its Rulers. — Hcuzey has 
Coiiiiiiuiiicated ti» tlie AcuR. f Marcli 20 j H)iiio new hi-'toric 

data drawn froin a study I'f ilie early Ciialdaean nii »iuuiu lit- fuond hy 
M. de Sarzee at Tello, the ancient Sirpurla. Already ])y their ai<l a con- 
fciderahle li.-t of the ancient kings und palc-ii, or prie-t-ruler>. of thi.- city 
had heen establisiied. Its lacunae aia being lilled in gradually. The 
two piiffti, Uur Baoii and Xain-inagh-ni. p}’ede>;e'-ors of (roudtdi. lunl been 
hitherto isolated: M. de .Sarzec ha- iointMl toc'ether i.he-' fraeiiaait- i'f a 
stone cu[). con-i^crated by a w'onian wlio call- in*}>»df both tine wite of 
Xanninauh-ni and the dauglu -r of < )ur-B:ioin Tliirr i.- the iir^t exa .iple 
of succession tlirough wom, ii in tho dvna>:v. Another dedication, en- 
graved on asiiiiilar cuo gives a new and unehi.— iiled pnfcA, ( )iir-Ninm>ul. 
Several texr.' al<o -luov that the vei’v early ><‘ul[it'ire(l moiiiunent known 
as the "/Ae n] 1 ]h I'ttltn recti d by a prince muniMl K-anna-dou, ^\ho 
call- I'lini-olf smjietii ]'*' o a tina - yyo/r.s-’ of '^irjjurla. He wa- .-on 

of A-koiirgal, !iiin.-elf king and already known a- haviiia .-u<‘ct‘(‘ded 

hi> father, k)ur-Xiiia, the eirlie.-t Asiatii* rider wlio.-e nanu^ i> (‘oidirmeMl 
b\ the inonuinena-. A -tone tabh t inaki s it po— ible to l()!lo\r another 
hrancii of tae puftR, tli; na : ancituit of wlioiii En-anna-d ni 1 ( who inn-t 
not be confjiinded with E-aioia-dou > i- cidled “the tdder >on ” of Iving 
(_)ur-Xina ami lather of the Ihig'Ana. wh.o i- j epro-. nted at Telio 

by an entire ^erie.- ot coii-trnction- : this “ chin* -on,” iiowewn', doe.- not 
tEnre on the othcitil li-t- ot the -oils of (Jtir-Xiiia. 

From ail hi.s ix-earche- 'd. Heu/ev concluded that the do not diif- 

ter as inucli an wa- >up})o,-,e(l troiii the ancient kiitg.- from whom thev 
de.-ceiided directly. — Rti'. Arch., EsPl, 1. j)p. 241-2. 

The Parentage of Queen Teie — Prof. Sayce writfs to tlie Ac 
(Jan. 2b): ‘A.)ne of the cuneiform tablets from Tcl el-Amarna, now at 
Berlin, and recently publLshed in Ida MiUhellutirpn oicvr/m Orlf 
Snirunlunffen (irr, Xo, l-SS) -eeins at last to miIvc tlu^ ])roblein ot tin* 
nationality of Queen Teie, the mother of the ‘Heretic Kinu ’ of tlte 
xvrn dyna-ty. The tablet begims a.s follows: ‘To mv -on thu.- .-jHaiks 
the daughter of the king : To thy.self, thy chariot^ [thv lioi.-e- and thv 
peo[)le] may tliero be peace I Hay the gods of I>urna-l)urya< go with 
thee! I go in peace,’ Burna-buryas was the king of Jhdiylonia, and it 
is difficult to account for the iiieiitiou of his name except on the siipposi- 
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tion that he was ‘ the king ' whose daughter the writer was. Toie, how- 
ever, is hardly a Babylonian name; it is ]>robable, therefore, that it was 
given to the priiiee.^s on her marriage with the Egv})tian inonarL'h. That 
this was the ease with Mut-in-ua, the mother of Aiiit‘nrip]ii>, we now 
know from the tablets of Tel el-Amarna, which inform us that she was 
the daughter ot the king of Mitanni. ATiy the mother of Teie ^h(<uld 
be called Tu’a on the famous scarab (d* Amonbphis 111 h an unsolved 
mystery, Tuya is the name of an Amorite in one of the Tel el-Amarna 
letters, and Toi wa- the king /)f Hamath in the time <if Havidf’ 

The legend of Etan-Gilgamos and his kindred in folklore. — 2ir. Har- 
per writes to the Aca lean/ : The letter^ in the Aunl .jtii in regard n> the 
legend ot Hcan-CfilgamO'; ami his kindred in tblklore h.ave furni^hed a 
surp!*i-ing ma>s of mateiaal fn* comparison. Since giving the rran>lation 
of the Etana legend I have h.hned two more small fragments of the legend 
vliich rebate that Etana vein to the ragle ami iv};Lati‘d ]n^ reorc-t for the 
birth-}>lanc. Tliin we learn ihat Samas refen\<l him t<» tlu‘ each' f>r help. 
. . . rite healing power of the eagle apjtears in oilier oriental It gem]-. 
The eagle is tlie wi-e bird, tin iivalLig ami the eneinv tdAerp-mt^: and all 
of them eliaraeleri.''tie- appear in the eagle ol‘ tlie Emna legeii'l. 

“ ihe king of the (daruda-, relbrred to i)v Dr. Eiehard atoi im- 
Apr. 4j, w.io lives tar to tlie iioriii oi the oeeaii, and iviio divi'ie- tlie .-ea 
by tiai)[ang hi- wings in order that he may eat the dragon-, belong- ap- 
parently to the cla-> of niNtholoaical animals, bird-, bull-. Dr., whicli 
ari.-e irom tlie nen-ouiileatioii of ehnoD, wind.-, and the folv^_^ oi‘ nature. 
We timl .-ueh a persoiiiiied evind in the Babylonian Lutnd of Aditjtn nud 
the SouthicrtKl-bird. The text is piibli-hed in Wiiickler's Tloii^ojthif nd 
ail- Tfl /_l-A)iiar.’a (u, ]). Ibt)) . . . The hero Adm. /a}[>a i.- unknown out- 
side of this legend. He is a demi-goil ; fir although he i:? tlie t)f Ea, 
his name i< written witli the determinative of a man. ' It >eeui- that 
xVdapa was out fshing for tlie family, wdieii the Southwdnd came uj) and 
overwdielmcd him with the waves. In anger he broke its wing^, ami as 
tlie S(»iulnvind doi*> not any longer blow own* tlie laml, Ann, the aod of 
heaven who has the wimE in his serviee, impiired of lii^ llle^'enger. the 
god Ila-abrat [<_) God, though art strong (?j], f )r the rea-on. Ila-ahrat 
replied that Adapa had broken the wings of the Southwdnd, which new's 
made Anil very angry. Ea jjereeives at ouct that it will go hard wdih 
his son, and c'oiitrives a plan by which he may appease the angry go<h 
He directs his son to clothe himself with mourning, and thus secure the 
sympathy ot Anu. Ea also relies ou his friends Tauimuz and Izzkhi, who 
are watchers at the gate of heaven, to ^peak a good word for his son. He 
further tells Adapa that when he is brought before Anu food and drink, 
a garment, and oil will be given him. The two latter he may use, but 
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must not touch the food and drink, as they tvill brinir death. When 
Adapa arrives at Anids gate, everything comes to pass as his father had 
predicted. When Anu inquires vdiy ho has brt'^ken the vings of the 
South wind, he explains the matter as best he can.’ 

^‘The end of his speech is mutilated, and we do not know what excuse 
he <>rfered. It had the desired effect, however, and Anu gives U]) his 
wrath. He orders a banquet to be spread for Adapa, and furnishes him 
with food and water (^f life. Adapa, bowevor. rounembers tho injunction 
of his father, and refuses to partake. Thereupon Anu lament^ over him. 
Why has he not eaten? He has missed his chance of becomiuL" immortal. 

‘‘ The Southvvind appears in the inscription^ as one of the mesv-engt rs of 
the god Anu. With tht^ other winds it .-tand- at the ^ide of the great 
storm-god Ramman. It ^\as the most dreaded of all tlu^ wimR by the 
Babylonians, as it swe})t up from the sea and caused tho^e terrible tidal 
waves which more than once devastated the southern portion of the valley 
of the Euphrates. This Southwind bird is clo.-ely connectc<l Yith other 
gods of the Babylonian mythology. The Stormclond was ])ei>onificd as 
the bird Zu, who in the legend {Chni. Gen., p. ff. ) I’oh.- ilie nnuming 
.^un of his in.-ignia. The translation in (Jhal. iUm. falls to ])rina out the 
meaning of the legend. A >^011 of Zu is the raindoud hull 1 iv. Ik, 1 j. 
which is dc-crihed as a areat hull — a iniLdity hull — w hicl> trea(h tiie shining 
pastures, makes the field- rejoico, and -ends dovn slmwie- upon tlu'caiah. 
There is hmv a large field for conij)ari^on vith Vedie mythology, in wldeh 
winds and elouds are ah(j r(q)resent(‘<l as liulls and eows. 

Tamiuuz and Iz/ida are hotli go(R of the umUo-w orld, and their appear- 
ance here as watcher.- at the gate of Aim renmrkahle, Thoueli not with- 
out parallel in the Babylonian myths. The Bah^doniun a-tie f!uger> gave 
many of their goils, even tho.-e which lieloiiged to the under-worlih >o;a- in 
the heavenly bodies. Tammnz is the well-known youtluiil ^t)ou-(‘ of I-mig 
wdio gave liis name to the month June-July ; Izzida i:? tiie gnul of the f dltuv- 
ing month, July-August (Dkl. Ge-<. Baby. v. }). dt)j. 

“The ivcurrerao t>f the incidents and Ideas <d' this and tlie Eiana h'uond 
ill so many different forms, among so many different })eopk.-, shows how 
much the story-tellers of later nations have been indebted to the Bahvlo- 
niaiis for the myths and legends w^ith wdiieh they einhe]lishe<l their llter*i- 
ture and glorified their heroes. 

“ The tablet hef )re us is also exceedingly interesting from another point 
of view. It wais f >und at Tell el-Amarna in Egypt, and i- dotted over with 
red ink marks, made apparently by the Egy})tian serifies, w’ho puzzled 
themselves over its contents. In style it differs strikingly from the other 
legends. The Aereotyped f >rinulas for introducing the speakers are lacking, 
and the parallelism is much less carefully carried out. How it came to 
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be among the letters of the Eabyloiiian kings, and what interest the Egyp- 
tians felt in such Babylonian tales, are questions which further study of 
the Tell el-Ainarna tablets may enable us to answer.” — Edward T. Har- 
per, in Aicademy, May 30. 

SYRIA. 

Tunip and the Land of Naharina. — Hccles, Dec. 29, 1390. In 
the Egyptian accounts of the wars ot tlu^ king< of the xviii and xix dynasties 
against the Khita, mention is several times made of a town Tiinij), whose 
exact locality is a puzzle. AViedeinann in more than one ])]acv >ays it was 
near Damascus. Brug^eh, ('ii the other hand, identifies ii^ with Daphne, 
close to Antiocli. I cannot think that either of the^e sites, which are a con- 
siderable distance a})art, sati^fie:^ the condition.'? of the problem. 

In the friezes })reserving a vei^iun of the epic story describing Baineses 
II’s battle at Kadesh, a towm wdiich is admitted to have been .-ituated on 
some enlargement of the Orontes, and ])rohablv on the lake of Homs, the 
tw'o spies are made to tell Bamescs that the king c>t the Khita had with- 
drawTi from Kadesh, and w as then ‘ in the land of Khilibu [h c., Aleppo] 
to the north of Tunip. ^ 

“ It seems to me that this phra-e necessitates our jiutting Tunip somewdiere 
between Kade>h and Alep'po. Xow^ it is a curious fact that, in the inscrip- 
tions (kscriliing the campaign^ of this ])eriod, I cannot lind the name of 
Hamath at all; and it >eem> to me that Tuni[) was in all probability the 
Khita name of Hamath, wdiere several inscriptions have occurred jiroving 
it to have been a seat of Khita power. This identification wa>uld satisfy, 
I .believe, all the conditions necessitated by both the Egy]>tian and the 
Assyrian texts where the name Tunip occurs. 

“ This is not all. Tunip in one place is called ‘ Tunip in the land of Xaha- 
rina.' It has been usual to identify the Naharina of the Egyptian texts 
with the iMesopotamia between the Tigris and the Euphrates. I believe 
this to be an entire mistake. Naharina is ikj doubt the Naharain of the 
Old Testament, and means the land of the rivers; but the rivers wdiich 
boumled it were not the Euphrates and the Tigris, but the Euphrates and 
the Orontes. Brugsch reports that a learned traveller, a friend of his, 
informed him that the Arabs are still accustomed to call the fertile country 
to the w'e.«t ot Damascus wdiich is w atered by many rivers by the very same 
name of Naharain (Brugsch, IliMonj of Egypt, i, 292). 

‘‘ I believe also that it is hm'e, and not in Mesopotamia, that w’e must put 
the Aram Naharairn of the Bible narrative. This clears up a difficulty. 
xVram Naharairn was also called Badan Aram in the Bible narrative Now’ 
in the inscriptions of Shalmanezer (9O0-8G0 b. <j.) a tribe Pateiia is placed 
in the Orontes valley and the wuitershed separating it from the Euphrates ; 
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and these Patena liave been identified as the people of Padan Aram and 
of Batanaea or Bashan hv Rawlinsonf’ — HrxRY H. Huw<;>rtii, in AcrfJ- 
emy, January 17. 

PALESTINE. 

Ancient Towns IN Palestine IN Egyptian Documents. — Professor Sayce 
writes to the Acade)iiii : ‘‘Some of the letter^ from Palestine [in the Tell-el- 
Amarna series] are .■?ent from plaees whieh i re el^^‘where mentioiurd only 
in the geographical li-t of Thothmes 111., at Karnak. Thus, one of tliem 
(No. loo) i.- written by Pa-])adl the governor of Yurza. the Yarza of 
Thothine.s (No. GO) which Brande.s and hir. Tomkins identify witli Khurliet 
Yerzeh, eleven miles S. S. W. of hlujedda ; another come.' fpcn Thibikhi 
(No. 171 j, which had l)etn attacked by the Tyrian-. Tubikhi L the 
Tubkhii of Taothmes (No. G). It is not noticed in tlio Old Testament, 
like KhasabUjthe Khashbu of Thothme:? (No. do), tiie governor of which 
alludes to the oiry of Kinza and the country of Am in Pliomieia, which 
had been invaded hy the Hittites. In the li.-t of Tliothmes the name of 
Khash])u is I'ollow'ed by that of Ta.-ult, unnamed in the Old IV.-tamcnl, ])ut 
evidently the Tusulti of the Tell ei-Ainarna tablet- (IM), ld:-T. Ta-ult is 
associated with Anukhertu, tlw- Anaharath of xrx. Id, in what was 
afterwanB the territory of Is>ac]nir. Quddasuna, ‘the >anctuarv ’ (d'ell 
eTAmarna, No. 17d), throws light on the Qitsuna of Tliotlnnes (No. 4) ; 
and the Maskha of Thothmes (No. 2d) may ho the hlusikhuna df Tell el- 
Amarna (Nos. 130, 102 i, of wdiicii tlie hlittanian Sutarmi wa> governor. 
How much assi.-tance may be derived irom a comparison of the li-t of 
Thothmes with the tablets can be judged of from a .-inale instance. The 
list mention- a place near Ta’anach called Geiitu-a.-na or Gath-Ashan 
(No, 44). Now' one of the Tell el-Amarna letters was .-ciit l.>v the governor 
of the city of ^ti-as-na. One character has been lost at the beginning of 
the name, and the vacant space w'ould just be filled ])y the sign wdiich has the 
value ofgun. Gimti-asna w'ould be the correct Assyrian form of Gath-a.-lmn. 

“ The tablets illustrate the North Syrian list of Thothmes as well as his 
Palestinian list. Thus the govornur of Gebal, Ilu-rabhKhur a great god 
is Horus’), states (No. dl) that the country of Am was threatened bv ‘ the 
king of the country of the Hittites and the king of the country of Nariba.’ 
Nariba must be the Nereb of the North Syrian list (No. TSdp w hich Hr. 
Tomkins has identified with Nerab, south-east of Aleppo. It may be added 
that Am, also called Aminiya, is probably the Uinmah of Jo6h. xix. 30; 
and that Mr. Tomkins is shown to be right in extending the Egyptian 
empire to the eastern side of the Jordan, since one of the Tell el-Amarna 
letters (No. 132) is from Artama-Samas, the governor of Ziri-Basani or 
Hhe plateau of Bashan.' The latter name explains that of Zarbasana, 
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which is found in an Egyptian stela of a prime minister of Merenptah, 
whose native Syrian name was Een-]Matsana, of the land of Zarba?aua 
(see Mariette : Catalogue General de^ ALoaamentB dW.hijdoB, Paris, 
p. 421, Ko. 1135 )P 

Southern Palestine in the Fifteenth Century b. c. — ^Ir. Sayce \\ rites 
to thc^4c^'d£?n?/, Jan. 20: I have been studyincr the tablets of Tell el-Amarna 
whicli relate to the atlairs (4* Southern Pakstinc, and have been pnbiishe<l 
in tlie third and concluding })art MiiilieUnngrn aoBflrn orlenfah^eJirn 

SfDniidfiitgt)). 

“ 44ie ]‘uhlication refleets the liiulie^r credit upon the admiuisn’ati' fii of 
the Royal ]Mu>euiu at Berlin, and moie i)articu]ar]y upon 5[e>si>. YRinckier 
and Abel. The publication, like the reiidiiic-s of tln^ authoritic:' in the Rairo 
l\lu?euni to place the tal)let.> they p('sses^ at the di-posal of 'oliolar*, :^ug- 
ge^ts unfavoralde comments on tlie conduct of tlic British IMu-euni, v.liich 
still witlihohk from As:^yriologi^t:^ that portion of the collection which has 
been purcha.-ed by the British put>lic. Entil we know wlmt it contains, 
the ini’orination given ii> by the tablets in tlu })o--e.>;!^ion of the Ghizel: and 
Berlin Museinn, as veil as of private individuals, must neces-iirily remain 
iiicoinplere. 

“ I have, in the i\vA ]>ia(‘e, to correct a ruiding \Nhich I publiAieel in the 
Aeadchig last year. The local name of the deity worshipped on ‘the 
mountain of Jerusalem,’ acconling to Ebed-tol), the governor of the city, 
was not IMarru, but Salim. The character mu-t be read as one, ami not 
divided into two. The name reveals to u> tlie origin of the name of Jeru- 
salem itself. A cuneiform tablet long ago made us aeguaiuted wdth the 
fact that ara signifies ‘city,’ the A^r-yrian ala; Vru-Salim, or Jerusalem, 
therefore, must be ‘the eity of Salim,’ the gaul of Peace. We can thus 
umlei>tand why Melchizedek, the royal priest, is called ‘king of Salem’ 
rather than of Jerusalem ; and we may see in the title, ‘Prince of Peace,’ 
conferred by Isaiah on the expected Sa\’iour, a reference to the early history 
of the city in w Inch he lived. 

“The letters sent by Ebed-tob to Egypt are long and interesting. He 
tells Us that he had succeeded to his royal dignity, not by right of inheri- 
tance, nor by the at>]>ointment of the Egy})tian king, but in virtue of an 
oracle of the god who is callcel in Genesis El Elyon. At the same time 
he w'as a tributary and ‘ vassal’ of Egypt, and the district of wdiich Jeru- 
salem was the capital, and wdiich extended on the w’est to Kabbah and 
Mount Seir (Josh. xv. 10), and on the south to Keilah and Carmel, was 
‘ the country of the king ’ of Egypt ; w ho had established his name in it 
‘ for ever.’ Like the other vassal princes of Canaan, wdio had been alloived 
to retain their local titles and authority, Ebed-tob was compelled to admit 
an Egyptian garrison within the walls of his city, and from time to time 
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to receive the visits of an ELryptian " Commissioner-Resident.’ One of 
the Commissioners mentioned hy Ebcd-tob was Pa-uru, whose stele has 
lately been discovered on the site of ^ft sides and printed by ^Ir. ilbour. 
Another was Khapi, or Hapi, the son of Miya-Riya, or iSIeri-Ra, and the 
father of Aniendphis, who erected the famous colossi at Thebes. A third 
Commissioner mentioned by Ebe<l-tob is Suti, in whom we should probably 
reci)w:nize the Eiryptiaii Seti. The ELryptian Commissioner at the -ame 
period in the district afterwards oceupieil by the tribe of Issaehar was Aman- 
khatbi, tiie Amendiotep of Egy{)tologists, w hose name Prof. Maspero is 
shown to be correct in reading Amun-hotpu. 

“ Where the riative prince had been displaced, as at Lachish or Wegiddo, 
the towm was under tlie jurisdiction of a Kluizan, or Egyptian ‘ governor.’ 
In many cases the governor bears a Canaanitish name, and must therefore 
have belonge<l to the subject population. It w’ould have been better if in 
all cases the local prince had been superseded by a governor, a^ the ])rinces 
were per[)etuallv quarrelling with one another and semling counter accu- 
sations to the EgVT>tian court. Ebcd-tob, for instance, Ci)mplains that Mal- 
chiel and Su-yardata had ^eize{l part of his territory ; and Su-yardata 
replies that Ei)ed-tol) had tampered with the men of Keilah. Malchiel 
w'as a governor, th.e scat of w hose powTr seem-; to have been ( b*zer. Tiezer 
had been ‘ entered’ l)y a certain Labai (‘ tiie lion ') wdio \>rife< a Inimble 
letter to ‘the king,’ hi^ ‘lord,’ to explain wdiy he had done >o, as wall 
as to aiisw'er the accusations brought against him by Elicd-tob. 

“ Most of the letter*^ appear U* have been written towards the end of the 
reign of Amendphis IV, wdieii the Egyptian empire was aln.'ady beginning 
to fall to pieces. The Hittites were threatening Northern Canaan, the 
“Plunderers,” or Peduin, were overrunning the central part of the country 
as far south as Ajalon and Zorah (Zarkha), wdnle Soutliern Ikilcstine was 
assailed by the Khabiri, or ‘ Confederates,’ under their leader, Elimelech. 
There w^ere constant com[)lains that one or other of the vas-al princes had 
joined the enemy. Thus, the king of Hazor in the north is .>aid t(^ have 
gone over to the Beduin, and the ton^ of Labai fwho in one of the ItTters 
is stated to have attacked i\regi<ldo) are accused of conspiring with the 
Kha})iri. A suggestion has been made to identify the latt(*r with the HebrewLS, 
but the historical >ituation makes this inq^os^ible ; and since the w^)rd means 
‘ Contederate> ’ in A.'^syrian, it is better to see in them the coniederated 
tribes who met in their common sanctuary at Hebron “ the Confederacy.’’ 
We know^ from the Old Testament that Hebron was inhabited by a mixed 
population, Amorite, Hittite, and probably, also, Canaanite; and the only 
explanation of the fact that the name of Hebron does not occur in the let- 
ters of El)ed-tob, although his territory extended to the soutli of it, must 
be that it w'as in other hands. Ebed-tob declares again and again that the 
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country and governors of the Egyptian monarch are perishing, and that 
if no additional troops are sent ‘ this year/ ' the country of the king ' 
will be lost to him. There is no record that the troops arrived ; on the 
contrary, it is probable that Amenophis died shortly after the despatch of 
the last of the letters of Ebed-tob. The Khabiri were allowed to continue 
their victorious career, and possibly to capture Jerusalem itself. At all 
events, when the Israelites entered Canaan, a century later, they found 
the city in the possession of tlie Amorite Jebusites, and Ezekiel tells us 
that its father was an Amorite and its mother a Hittite," — A. H. Sayce, 
in Academy, Feb. 7. 

JERUSALEM —Destruction of the Siloam Inscription. — The C\juncil of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund has received information that the famous 
Siloam in>criptiou has been cut out of its place in the rock and carried away. 
It was broken in removal, and the fragments are reported to have been 
sold to a CTj’eek in Jerusalem. Fortunately we possess an accurate copy of 
this inscription, made (we believe) by Mr. Sayce. — Academy, Jan. 24. 

Tell-el"Hesy=:Lachish {orGatJC). — Phoenician Inscription. — By far the 
most intere>ting object found in the excavations at Tell el-Hesy, in Palestine, 
last winter, was a fragment of pottery bearing a Phuenician inscription of a 
single word ; the inter[)retation of that word, its position in the strata of the 
mound, and the age of the terra-cotta, W'ouhl or ought to go far toward determ- 
inin<r the identification of the site. But, strangely enough, 'Sir. Petrie declared 
in his report that he found not a single inscription at Tell ePHesy ; and it 
was Pntfessor Rayce who told of it in the Academy, reading its characters 
Ie~Samel\ Belonging to Ramech ” (a deity or a ])erson), and <leclaring the 
letter sionech therein to be “ of a peculiar form, more archaic than any 
hitherto met with in Semitic epigraphy.” The full report of Mr. Petrie 
was awaited to clear up tlu^ mystery ; but, when tlie October Stafement of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund came to hand it only added to the para- 
dox, fi>r Mr. Petrie remained silent as to this inscription, and yet an illus- 
tration of it was thrust into the midst of his text, on p. 230, without a word 
of explanation apart from the subscript “Inscribed Fragment of Pottery 
from Tell Hesy.” Finally, wdieu a special monograph on Tell el-Hesy wais 
announced by the Fund, it wats expected that the matter would certainly 
and fully be cleared up. And now^ this quarto volume has appeared ; and, 
greatly to the disappointment ot every one wdio cares a whit about the 
ancient place and its history, nothing wdmtever is said about the Inscril)ed 
Fragment,” either by IMr. Petrie or by any other writer lor the Fund; yet 
the same illustration in the October is inserted as a tail-piece at 

the end of Mr, Petrie’s memoir ! Xaturally, if Mr. Petrie does not wdsh 
to recognize it, })ecause apparently he does not believe in it, wdiy should the 
officers of the Fund put it in their official publications withholding, at the 
9 
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same time, all information respecting it ? Of course it ^vas to he ex})ected 
that Major Conder would have his interpretation to 0^0% and that it would 
differ from Proft>sor Savce's — indeed from every or any (»ther one for that 
matter; and it T)re 5 ents itself in the January St<ittn)Lnt. In^^tead of the 
archaic character claimed by Professor Sayce, ^lajor Conder makes it out 
to be Aramaic, and from certain gems of that alphabet, he selects ]>arallel 
letters indicating an eepiivalent to in PI0>rew, and signilying T(; your 
health," the assumption being that the potsherd is a fragment of a water- 
jug. But the inscription must have either eledication or ownership for its 
motive. Almost immediately after the publication of Mr. IVtrie’s leport 
in the Julv Stdiehitjit, and Professor J^ayce's articles contributed to various 
journals in England and America, Prof. J. A. Paine argued, in the Bihlio- 
thf'ca Sacra for Octijber.the rendering '' To ^amek ’’ sugirests the Semachiah 
of the Bible, who was a grandson ot Obcd-edom the Gittite, and tornis one 
of four indications goimr to show the site. Tell el-Kcsv, to be Gath instead 
of Lachish. Is it po-sible that both IMr. Petrie and tiu^ managers of the 
Fund abo perceive the bearing of this in-cri})tion, and do not wi^h to con- 
fess they have made a mistake? — X. Y. I}iih jatuhnl. May 14. 

Mr. Petrie’S Report. — The Palestine Ex])loration Fuml have i.-sued IMr. 
W. M. Flinders Petrie's account of his excavations la-t sjiring at Tell el- 
Hisy.the site of Lachish. The w’ork is published in demy puarto, uniform 
with his volumes of Egy[)tian exploration. It is illu.-tratc'd with a large 
number of lithograph [)lates, showing the p(jttery of various dates, archi- 
tectural details, etc. 

New Excavations. — The committee of the I’alestine Exploration Fund 
have obtained from the Porte a renewal of the lirman, giving them authoritv 
to excavate in the Holy Land ; and 3[r. F. J. Bliss, son of the president 
of the American College at Beirut, luis bei n ap])ointed to continue tlie w ork 
begun last spring by i\Ir. Flinders Petrie at Tell el-Hesy, the site of Lach- 
ish. — Acdfttnijf, Jan. 17. 

A Hebrew Manuscript. — The Lev. Dr. Adler has acquireil a valuable 
manuscript containing the Stddar (the w'eekday, Sabbath, and festival 
prayer-) according to the rite of Yemen. It is written in sipiare characters 
with tlu* Assyrian ])unctuation. The rubrics are in Arabic written in 
Hebrew' characters. The codex contains many poetical compositions taktai 
from the Divans of Jehuda Halevi, Abraham ibn Ezra, Closes ibn Ezra, 
and Isaac Gayath, which have never been printeil. Other interesting feat- 
ures of the MS. are the McfjUhtth h' nc ChaAimonai (the ludl of the Hasmo- 
neaiis j in Aramaic, containing an account of the Maccabees, and an elaborate 
treatise on the calendar, wdiich proves its date to be 5233 A. m. = 1473 
A. D. — Athetiaum, Jan. 31. 
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ASIA MINOR. 

Professor Ramsay’S Summer Exploration — Professor Ramsay and Mr. 
Hogarth propose to visit Eiir^tern Kappadokia again this year. Prof. Ram- 
say will Aiivt very shortly, and make a preliminary tour in Kilikia, in the 
hope of clearing up certain doubtful points with regard to the discoveries 
of the ex}>edition of last year and (d* 3Ir. Theodore Bent. ]Mr. Hogarth 
(who will probably be accompanied by ^Ir. Muiiro) will go out to Tar^os 
as soon as the Oxford term is over, and there join Prof. Ramsav ; and the 
party will cro&s the Taurus and make tor the Eu])h rates. Their plan is 
to explore the Kurd country north of Mahitia, and follow the river up as 
far as Xikopolis, whence they will either turn westwards to the rock-cities of 
B<\ghaz-Keui and Eyuk,or go northwards into Poiitos. In anv case they 
hope to come out on the Black Sea. Two verv ditiereiit [)roblems await 
solution in this country : the character of the early race wliich is responsible 
for the Hittite sculptures and ii^criptions ; and the scheme of the Roman 
frontier defences. It is hoped that the expedition of this year mav make 
di-coveries which will elueidate both problems, if thev manage to avoid 
troubles with the Kurds and the ever-present fever. — O.vford ALujazlne, in 
^lay 16. 

From later advices we learn that Professor Ramsay was attacked with 
fever soon after starting and luis been o])liged to return to England, leavim'^* 
Mr. Hogarth to carry out the projected journev. 

APAMEA (Dinair ). — Roman ruins. — In A})amea of Phrygia, the modern 
Dinair, there have been found in a garden south of the citv marble frag- 
ments of all sorts — jnirts of columns, architraves, and other architectural 
members — also a number of inscriptions, wliich have been published in 
the Athtn. AlilthelL, ISDl, 1, pp. 146-6. 

LAODIKEAI on the Lykos). — Discoveries in the Necropolis. — The Sea 
'S.fivpvf), 1690, No. 4216, announces that in the mcropolis of Laodikea on 
the Lykos in building the railroad many objects in gold, nuuhle and terra- 
cotta were found, three of wdiich were coniiscated, among them a terra- 
cotta group of good period similar to those of Myrina. A white marble 
vessel is described as being of early-Christian style, among whose reliefs is 
a representation of Eve, one of Charon, of Jonah, of the Ephesian Artemis. 
The third object mentioned is a bronze amulet in the form of a cross. The^.e 
three, together with a portrait bust kept at Denisli, are to be sent to Con- 
stantinople. 

Tsvo inscriptions from Laodikea are ])ublished in the Athen. AlittheiLy 
1891, pp. 144-^146. 

MAGNESIA ( on the Maiandros), — Dr. DoRFFiXDhas returned to Athens 
from Maj ^niesia, and reports that the German School has explored the whole 
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enclosure of the Temple of Apollo, in which many iascriptions were found. 
Around it stood porticoes andbuildiiigsfor the functionaries of the sanctuary. 
The excavations at the theatre have proved its resemblance to the theatre 
of Tralleis, and that it was altered in Konian times . — Atheuceunif Feb. 21. 

NYSA, — Greek Inscriptions. — Xear Is ysa, in Phrygia, Messrs. Yon Hil- 
ler and Kern have discovered a Greek inscription containing three docu- 
ments of the time of the Mithridatic war, viz., two letters from King Mith- 
ridates and one of Caius Cassius, governor of the Roman province of Asia. 
They will be published by Professor Mommsen in the next number of the 
Aihenische MittheUiingen of the German School at Athens. Appian always 
styles this Cassius, Lucius ; but it would :?eeni incorrectly. All three parts 
of this inscription refer to a certain Chairemon of Xysa and his sons. In 
the letter of the Roman general, Chairemon, a friend of the Romans, ap])ears 
as making a gift of corn to the Roman army, and he is warmly tlianked. 
The two letters of Mithridates offer a reward to whoever takes Chairemon 
and his sons, dead or alive, since they, as friends of the Romans, are ene- 
mies to himself. Chairemon with his sons took refinze first at Rhodes, 
afterwards in the asylum of the Temple of Artemis at Ephesos. — Athen<cinny 
May 2. 

OMARBEILI. — A Statue OF Nero — In Omarbeili near Eirbeli, between 
Magnesia and Tralleis there was found a headless military statue, two met. 
high, on a base with the following inscription in two lines: Nipon-a KXavStov 
Oeov I KXai’Stov Katcrapos vlov. The em])eror wears a coat of mail decorated 
with two griffins facing one another with a row of small aglets b(meath 
which are the usual leather bands, slnnsing the undergarment. Over it 
slung to the girdle is a garment, j)artly covering the griffins, which Roh- 
den (Bonner Studien, p. 5) had traced back only to the time of Hadrian. 
The feet have sandals and the mantle hangs from the shoulder. The head, 
the right arm (which has since apparently been found, Nea 'l.pYpvip 1<H90, 
Ko. 4255) and the left fore-arm are wanting. There is brown color on the 
breastplate and red on the sole. The right leg is supporteil on a tri^e-trunk 
with a horn of plenty. The statue has been taken to Smyrna. — Athen. 
Mittheil, 1891, p. 148. 

KRETE. 

MOUNT IDA. — Archaic Antiquities — On Mount Ida some peasants have 
found fragments of bronze votive shields, lamps, and archaic /r/nrou’, sim- 
ilar to those discovered at the shrine of Zeus a few years ago. It would 
apjiear that there are other grottoes in the mountain, now being searched 
in a disorderly fashion by the shepherds and peasants, which also contain 
votive offerings. 

ARVl.—Other unauthorized diggings are now going on at Arvi, identified 
by Pashley as the site of the temple of Jupiter Arbius, where, according to 
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Sprat t, was found the elaborately sculptured sarcophagus presented by 
Admiral Sir P. Malcolm to the Cambridge Museum, and figured in the 
first volume of Pashley’s work.” — Athenceion, ^lay 16. 

Mykenaian Ware. — Sig. Paolo Orsi has published a treatise on Cretan urns 
of the Mykenaiau style {Urne funehri Cretcsi dipinte nello stile di Micene) 
andDr.Furtwiinglerin presenting it atthe January meeting of the A rc/ido/o^. 
Gesellschajt in Berlin, called attention to the fact that it illustrated an en- 
tirely new kind of Mykenaian ware. In one urn the sloping roof is of 
especial interest in illustrating the construction of houses of the Mykenaian 
period, and equally so is the beginning of a use of profiles. The style of 
the paintings is in harmony with the theory that the so-called Grieco-Phoe- 
nician vases of Cyprus are immediate successors of the Mykenaian. — Woch. 
f. Klass. Phil., 1891, No. 9. 


EUROPE. 

GREECE, 

The British Museum Papyri. — Since the British Museum published the 
text of the 'XOrjvaiuiv no/Creia, attributed to Aristotle, from the pa})yrus ms. 
which lately came into its possession, inquiries have been made as to the 
nature of the other unpublished papyri of a literary nature which are now 
in the possession of the Museum, although they are not of such extraordinary 
interest as rumour had for some time been asserting. A volume containing 
their texts, or, in the case of works already known, collations of their texts, 
will appear shortly. 

1. Homer, Iliad, ii 101-iv 40. A papyrus of late date, which has been 
in the possession of the Museum for some years, but has not yet been pub- 
lished. It is in book form, not a roll, and on three of the blank leaves is 
written part of a work on grammar, entitled T/if (/)coi'os ypaixpariKy']. 

2. Homer, Iliad, iii, iv, fragments. A late papyrus, containing about 
sixty lines of book iii and the greater part of book iv. 

3. Homer, Iliad, xxiii and xxiv, fragments. An early ms., perhaps 
of the first century b. c. It consists of a multitude of small fragments, 
but portions of most of the lines in both books survive. 

There are also some other unimportant fragments of Homer, Iliad, i, 

V, VI, XVIII. 

4. The first half of the third epistle of Demosthenes, in a minute and 
very early hand. 

5. On the same roll of papyrus at the last, the conclusion of an unknown 
oration, which has not been identified with certainty, but may be the speech 
of Hyperides against Philippides. 
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6. The oration of Isocrates, De Pace. The first half is fragmentary, 
but the rest is complete. 

7. Seven poems (with fragments containing the titles of two more) of the 
almost unknown writer Herodas. The poems are short, averaging about 
a hundred lines each, in scazon iambics, and mostly consist of humorous 
sketches of every-day life. The ms. is a somewhat late one. — AtheDt^vm, 
Jan. 31. 

Since the above was ]>ut into type the volume lias been issued, under 
the editorship of Mr. F. G. Kenyon, aided by Messrs. Ilutherford, Saiidys, 
Hicks and Jebb. It contains, in addition to the fragnmnts here named, a 
portion of an abridgment of what seems to lie Tryphon’s ^ 

written on the verso of papyrus Ko. exxvi. There aro nine exeollviit auto- 
type plate? of facsimiles. IVith this volume and former })ublieati( ms, named 
in the preface, all the papyrus M-B. of literary works in the F)riti>h Museum 
have now been given to the \vorld. 

Handbook OF Greek Archaeology. — iMr. A. INIriiKAY, Inn.^por of Greek 
and Roman Scul[)ture in the British iMuseum, i? engaged on a handbook 
of Greek Archteology. wdiich will treat in detail, and with many illustra- 
tion^, of -culpture, va?es, liroiize?, gem?, terracottas, and mural paintings. 
— A(‘(i(lnay, May IH. 

An Italian School — Tlu Greek government has grantid a piece of laiul 
for the propo'^ed Italian School at Athens. The site eliosen i> near the 
military ho?[>ital, and not far from the iiuilding- oidlie British and Ameri- 
can School-. — Ae(filein}j, Se])t. liO. 

The Artist Kresilas. — At the last Winelcelnvum.iftd (Dec. Prof. 

Furtw angler enumerated a miinber of works which should he attributed 
to the arti?t Kre-iias. These are: (1) the wmdl-knowii herm of Perikles ; 

(2) the statue of the wounded Amazon, ascribed to him ])y Jahn, the three 
statues preserved ])eiiig probably part of a votive immumeut at Ejiheso- : 

(3) a marble head in the Berlin museum Glut. Skolyf. ;]llj similar in 

style and conception to the Perikles ; (4) the Diadouineiios wdiose head is 
in Kassel and Dresden, which has no connection either with the INdvklei- 
tian or the Farnese Diadoumenos, and wTiose body is preservc<l in two small 
copies (terracotta, J. HelL St, ISSo, pi. 61 : marble, Berlin) ; (d) a youthful 
helmeted head of Ares, knowm from numerous replica- (e. g. in tlie Louvre, 
Arch. Aaz. 57 j, wdiose body is probably repeated in a statue of the 

Villa Borghese; (6) a Diomedes in Munich ( GJijpf. 162), attributed nn inde- 
pendent grounds to Kresilas both by Loscheke and Studniezka: (1 ) the so- 
called Alkibiades in the Sala della Big a at the Vatican, perhaps the statue of 
a runner; (8) the Atliena Velletri in the Louvre and its replicas ; 19) the Ron- 
danini iMedusa in the Glyptothek (Munich) wdiere the arti-t’s imlividuality 
is very apparent ; (10) a Diadoumenos head in the Petworth collection, a 
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late and elegant work of the master. There is so strong a relationship 
between all these works that they cannot he explained otherwise than as 
the work of a single artist. These traits are especially shown in the form 
of the eye, the structure of the forehead, the style of the hair, the shape of 
the lower face and its expression, as well as in the appearance of both body 
and drapery and finally in the size of the head. This artist was certainly 
indueneed hv Polvkleitos, Init internally he comes closer to INIyron from 
whom he also borrowed some external traits. The works tints confirm wdiat 
Brunn had recognized from literary c\ddence. — ^Voch. f. Klrh<^. Fh , 6. 

The Artist Thrasymedes. — Kavvadias in the AcXrtov C Apr.-^Iay ) slmws 
that he arrived independently at the conclusion reached by Gurlitt {Arrh.- 
Epifjr. Mifihtlbtnfjrn , xiv, p. r2d) that the Thrasymedes mentioned in the 
Epidaurian inscrijttioii ’Apy. p. 14d tk as having undertaken 

decorative work in the tenipk- is identical vith Thrasynitdes of Paro:^ who 
made the .'itatiie of A^klepios. 

The Painting of Greek Sculpture — At a meeting of the Soclcf'’ dcs A.Ab 
rpudres on Feb. 18, an interesting discussion took place rea’ardina the paint- 
ing of Greek sculpture. icard adopted the opinion of Petnmiu- vho 

athrms tiiat it is a mistake to l)ring liu’ward a pa-‘>-age of Plato \n support 
of the theory that Greek statue^ wero completely paint-i^tl : whereas, accord- 
ing to 'SI. Nicard, painting was used only for accessories. ^I. ColiiLmou 
retbrred t(j Plato’s mention of encan-tie painting on statues, to the inven- 
tories of the Erechtlieion meiitioning them and to traces on Adatie statue?. 
SI. Guillaume referred to the fact that the statue of Augustus was entirely 
paintod and M. IMartha recalled the eoitiplete painting of terracottas. 

ARGOLIS. — Archaic Inscription. — An important ancient Greek inscrip- 
tion has been found in Argolis, in archaic letter- of peculiar shape, vitli 
dialectic forms analocrous to .some forms of Cretan archaic dialect. — Afhe~ 
ncpiiin, ^lay lb. 

ATHENS. — The Peiraieus. — While the excavations in the Roman oeo/v/ 
have for some time ceased, the work of leiiL^theiiing the Peiraieus milroad 
has already given some arelneologieal results, lu the iieia'hborhood of the 
Theseioii the trenches have not been due' deep enough to lead to any dis- 
coveries, hut near the station of the railway which is being built between 
the Demarchy and the IlXareta 'O/y.orofas something has been found. In 
the fir>t [)laee there were uncovered a large number of ancient tomb? made 
especially of roof-tiles, which confirm the placing of the ancient city wall 
a little south of the Demarchy. It can thus easily be recognized troin the 
strata of earth in the deeper graves that north of the city walls there used 
to he a valley-like depression with a small rivulet whose existence might 
have already been conjectured from the horizontal curves of Kiepert’s 
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plan. Some walls of various periods and uncertain use also came to light. — 
Aihen. Alittheil. 1891, p. 140. 

The Agora. — A considerable and very well-preserved part of the Agora 
has been uncovered but the greater part of the ruins remain hidden under 
the old mosque which at present serves as military bakery. — Chro)i. des 
ArUy 1891, No. 7. 

Site of the Theseion. — Dr. Dorpfeld has communicated to the German 
Institute at Athens his ojunion that the newly discovered “ Constitution of 
Athens furnishes us with an important topographic indication for the real 
position of the Theseion, The present so-called Temple of Theseus at Athens 
was, according to Dr. Ddrpfeld, most probably the Temple of Hephaistos, 
mentioned by the ancients as existing in the Kolonos agornios. From the 
papyrus-text, however, it seems likely that the Theseion was on the north- 
west slope of the Akropolis. — Athenceinn, April 4. 

A Work by Bryaxis, — In the continuation of the railway a pedestal was 
found bearing on three sides reliefs representing a horseman and a tripod, 
on the fourth side the inscription : 

*^v\a p-^ovvT€S ercKwr avOtTTTracrtg 
\i]fxaLveTo^ \r}pAo rtataitcv? 

Niqpiaiviro IIatavtei.s 
Nqpioo-Oivv'q^ A7//xati'eTO Ilatavtcv'? 

BpraA? cTTOT^crev. 

On the pedestal is a raised arch with a hole in it, perhaps to fasten a 
tripod or a column. This pedestal is described and discussed by Kavvadias 
and further discussed by Lolling. It was probably (with the object uptm 
it) an early work of Bryaxis, before he was engaged with Skopas in adorn- 
ing the Maussoleion. It commemorates not one joint victory of Demainetos 
and his two sons, but three victories. — AeXrtbv, Apr.-Mav, lrS91, 

The Kerameikos. — The General Commission l^egan to excavate in the 
Outer Kerameikos, northwest of the Dipylon. Three layers of graves were 
found. The lowest and earliest belongs to about th(‘ 7 th century }\. ( Here 
the bodies were buried, not burnt. Vases of the Di pylon ” stvle were found 
in and on these tombs. Two small lions of Egyptian porcelain with hiero- 
glyphics, and ivory figures of nude women of oriental workman-hip also 
occurred. 

The second stratum belongs to the times before the Persian invasion. 
Here the bodies were burnt. 

The third stratum belongs to times not later than the fourth century B. c., 
and the bodies were not burnt. 

Besides the objects in and upon the tom})s, many fragments of pottery 
were found. One odrakon is inscribed Xo-av^tTTTros Appt . . evidently a 
witness to the ostracism of the father of Perikles. 
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The AcXtiov for April-May reports that in the outer Kerameikos further 
tombs Avere excavated. One tomb resembled that of Vourva. Several 
“ Dipylon vases ” were found. 

Inscriptions. — In excavating for the underground continuation of the 
railway from the present station to the Place de la Concorde several inscrip- 
tions were found. One is dedicatory, belonging to the end of the third cen- 
tury B. c., and is here published. In the same place were found three 
decrees inscribed on one >lab, and several other decrees. In four of these 
decrees the temenos of De^)ios and the Geaces (tov AtJ/liov Kal twv XaptVwv) 
is mentioned, the Ate of which is therefore now fixed. These inscriptions 
are all published and discussed by Dr. Lolling in the AeXrtov for April-May. 
Two inscriptions are in honor of Eumaridas son of Pankles of Kydonia. 
They bear the dates of the archons Heliodoros and Archelaos, who seem 
to have held othce in 217 and 216 b. c. respectively. The third decree 
on the same slab is in honor of Charmion, son of Eumaridas, and his son 
Eumaridas. The date is the archonship of Phanarchides, probably early 
in the second century b. c. The f )urth decree is in honor of Nikeratos, 
son of Xikeratos, of Alexandria. Ptolemy is mentioned as '^rpanqyo^ IttI 
KvTTpov, which fixes the date bef)re ITo b. c. The fifth is in honor of 
Timarchos of Salamis and belongs to nearly the same date, as do also the 
other fragmentary decrees found in the same place. 

Besides publishing and discussing the inscriptions mentioned above. Loll- 
ing publi>Iies and discusses the following in the AeXrtov for April-^Iay : 

Vdiov }^app€LvavVato[y vlov 
Katcrapa tov e7rtovv/x[ov dp^^ovra Kal tepea 
A[poJf(Tov {[r'Trdrov 

1^7/ ’Apetov Trdyov l3ov\y^ Kal y (SovXy rtov X] 

Kal d ktA.] 

This C. Carinas was probably made archon for the year 66 a. i). 

Letters of Hadrian and Plotina . — Professor Kouniaiioudis is going to 
pubILh a highly interesting inscription discovered in excavating the old 
market of modern Athens. So far as preserved the inscription consists of 
three parts: 1. A letter written in Latin by the widow of Trajan, the 
Empress Plotina, to her adopted son Hadrian. He is entreated in the 
name of the then head of the Epicurean School at Athens to promulgate 
an edict granting the privilege that the succession of the School should not 
be confined as hitherto to Roman citizens, but also be open to Greeks if 
among them men competent are found. 2. A letter of Hadrian^s to Plo- 
tina in which he informs her that he concedes the privilege asked by her 
for the Epicureans. 8. A Greek letter of Plotina, in which she announces 
with pleasure to the president of the Epicureans, Popilius Theotimus, the 
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success of her mediation. She at the same time advises him to take care 
that only the most distinguidied members of his school should be chosen 
as successors of Epicurus. This inscription, which for the first time informs 
us of the interest felt by Eoman ladies of high rank in the Epicurean phil- 
osophy, widely difiu>ed of course at Rome among the men, will he pub- 
lished by Prof. Kouuianoudi- in the journal of the Athenian Archieidogical 
Society. — A^fhenie^rm. Jan. 17. 

Additions TO the National Museum. — The AeWor reports follows the 
additions to the Xational Museum. 

Ocf. — The Xational eum received 17 iiuml)ers from Rhamnu>. chiefly 

fragmentary sciilpture- and in-cri})tions ; eleven numbers from the tomb 
in Petretza, chiefly ceramio ; va-e< and fragment^ from the tomh at 3Iara- 
thon ; a marl)Ie hvdria and a hcadlc^.'- stone dog from Laurion. 

The numismatic mu>enm ha- been traii-ferr(‘d to tlie Acad.-mv under 
the charge of J. Svorono>. 

Xov.-Dec . — The Xational Mini um received a large nuTnlHO’ of va-*^.- 
from variom places. Racchic -uhiect.- <e^'ni to })redominate. The museum 
also receiveil a few coim. and a varirty of ol)jcct- from the oxcaivatiom at 
Tiies[)iai and at Lyko-oura. Tho-o from Tho^piai are chioilv>mall bronze 
objects and coins; tliose from Lyko-oura cbit llv fraument- of ^(ailptures. 

The arrangement of tbe Xational Museum and the work and tlu^ cata- 
logue* have been [irogre— ing (Inrinc’ the y(*ar. The ct>llcctioii of Egvptian 
aIlti<|uitie^ given hy Joharnu'S Demetrios is to be arranged in tlie National 
IMusi'um. 

Jan.-Ft h. — TIh^ National Mu-cum wan Increase d bv bO nnmbt_u‘s, incluel- 
ing a collection of 7b numbers, c]ii‘‘llv vases, pix'semti^d bv Stavros Anelreo 
pou!e»s. f)nc vase (I)amont. Crru/ntfjur.'- dr hi Gr'rr^ i, pi. ] S) i-eg)rt*'jent< 
the cennhat of IIerakle‘> witli Ihnirl- ; anotlici* blae*k-fiLOirtMl Ae-lnlli*- Iviim' 
in ainbu.-h hehinel a fountain, wlu*n he is eli<c(>vcrcd bv I^olvxema, ane] a 
third the mctmiie>rplio.-i'^ of tlie^ C(jin[»anions of i )ely<.>oin. ddu^ minoum also 
received 8 numbers (va-es anel terrae-<»ttas) iremi Tlioriko-, nim^ (chiefiv 
lekythoi) fre)m Vari, the Plotina iincription f’Kc/). ’A/ix- 1 p. 1 11 i. a 
relief from Laris>a with traces of color, and the X^axian relief eef the birth 
of Chri.-t (’P<i. I'^bO, p. lb). 

The weerk of arrangement ami cataleeguing L'e)cs e)n in the niincum. 

Mnrch. — The museum reeeiveel two ]ife-size‘ nuirhlc hcaels ami a M*pul- 
chral urn bearing tlie inscriptie)n rT/crTo3o)pos ’A7re)/A\oOfo/>o9 ’E/joedrtat ami a 
relief ejf twe; meai greeting each other. 

AipriZ-Mo )/. — The museum received a sepulchral marble hvdria with 
relief, and three vother reliefs, two of wliich arc of Roman timo>. 

DELPHOl. — By the Bill presented to the Greek Parliament, in conse- 
quence of the acceptance of tlie convention hetw'een France and Greece 
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regarding the excavations of Delphoi^the cottao’es and other immovables 
in the Commune of Kastri will he evacuated, and the occupants com})en- 
sated by a sum to he paid by the French Government. The Greek Govern- 
ment only })ledge 3 itself to secure the inhabitants a sum of 6o,nu0 drachmas. 
The French acquire the right to excavate in the whole of the district. Every 
object found belongs to the Greek nation, the FreiuE retaining the rieht 
for five years to make ca-ts, and priority in publication of the results of the 
excavations. After the conclusion of the explorations the lands abandoned 
fall to the Greek Government. — Atheiuf^im, April 4. 

EPIDAUROS. — New Excavations. — The AeArtbv ( Jan.-^May) announce.-? 
that excavations were commenced at Eipidauro^ by the Arciueoiogical Soci- 
ety under the charge of P. Kavvadias in order to ciJinplete the discoveries 
about the temple of Asklepios. The ibundations of a Doric peristyle, a]>])a- 
rently belonging to an inner court, vere found ; a part of ther?e foumlations 
had been sid^sequentlv covered by the erection of an Odeioii of Poinan date. 
According to the la-t report the koTXov and orchestra of the Odeioii had been 
Completely excavated and the excavation of the stage vas in nn^gress. 

ERETRIA. — Excavations by the American School. — Hi-tui'n . — Tlie 
Eretria of ancient Grecian hi^torv is now known as Aletria. or Asea P>ara 
tlie latter name owing its oric:in to the IVariotes, who settled here during 
the early part of the pre>cnt century. Excepting Chalkis, the })re>ent 
ca})ital, Eretria, under various nanie^, has always been the leading town 
on tlie Euboian Island. In oOO b. c. it was completely destroyed by the 
Persians under Datis and Ataphernes, l^eeau:-e it had incurred the anger 
of Darius iiy ns.sisting the Athenians in succoring Miletus. It va- rebuilt 
in time to be repre.-?ented by >even ships in thjf naval engagement- of Arte- 
misia ni and Salamis. At the battle of Plataia also Eretria furnished a 
considerable number of ho])lites. After the freedom of Ec»boia from 
Athenian dominion it joined the Attic League and was active in the 
straggle against A[ace<lonian supremacy. Since 19S b. e. the lv>nians, 
Turks and Greeks have successively posses-td tlie whole i.-^land. and there- 
fore Eretria. 

Cdy. — During the past winter the American ^School has been carrying on 
excavations and topographical inve:?tigations in the town. Three jairallel 
streets, about a quarter of a mile in length, extentling almost due north and 
south, intersected at right angles hv three others somewhat shorter, com- 
prise the pre.-ent territory of Eretria ; and four hundred peoide who live 
in one-story, tile-roofed huts represent its pojHilation. It is bounded on the 
south and west by the Euripr)s. A block of marble bearing an inseripticu 
in honor of a liberal citizen marks the site nf an ancient gymnasium. A 
little to the north of the present town is the Akro])olis, vhicb on all >ides 
except the southwest, is surrounded by well-preserved remains of beautiful 
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polygonal walls. There are also traces of a latter Grecian wall built of 
quadrangular blocks of stone In several parts of these walls there is 
Roman patchwork. 

Theatre . — Between the town and the Acropolis is an old theatre which 
heretofore was to be identified only by the artificial mound surrounding it, 
and a few of the stone seats that appeared above ground. In February the 
American School began excavations on this site, and has so far laid bare a 
large part of the stage, orchestra and seats. The atage is approximately 
nine feet high, and in the rear of it are five rooms. Its length is between 
fifty and sixty feet, and its brea<lth about seven feet. Its foundation is 
wholly of porous stone vith superstructures of marble, some of which show 
that the theatre had been repaired and perhaps remodeled by di tie rent 
generations of the Greeks, and subsequently of the Romans. Below the 
stage-building is a low narrow platform, with an arch tlirough the middle 
of the slcenengehnAide behind it. It is hoped that considerable light will 
be thrown by it on the construction of the Greek stage. The ]>easants, not 
knowing a better use to make of the marble remains found here, have long 
since burnt up the most of them — statues and inscriptions indiscriminately 
— in making lime to be used in the construction of their lints. 

The most puzzling discoveries brought to light by our excavations have 
been two tunnel-like arches in the theater, the larger extemling from the 
front of the stage under the tliird of the five rooms above mentioned, and 
the smaller, from the center of the orchestra circle toward the stage. 

Another department of work, has been the tracing and measuring of the 
city walls, noting their towers, peculiarities of construction, the character 
and quality of the stJines, and mapping everything of archeological signifi- 
cance. This work has quite satisfactorily proven that Old and New Eretria 
occupied the same extent of territory. The best remains of the walls and 
towers whose general character represents several periods of hi>-tory are 
those immediately surrounding the Acropolis. Here the stones are poly- 
gonal, regular courses of masonry occurring only in the towers. 

The graves of Eretria found along the “ Sacred Way ’’ to the East 
extend on either side for miles in regular lines. The place seems a bury- 
ing ground for the whole region. Then the ])resence of the names of other 
cities on tlie tombstones shows that even strangers were brought here for 
interment. These graves are of all epochs. Sometimes as many as four 
were found, one above the other. A foot or two belovr the surface, are the 
poor Byzantine graves made of pottery. One slab is laid flat on the bottom 
of the grave, then two others lean together over the bo<ly forming an e^juila- 
teral triangle. Just below these, sometimes only a few inches, appear the 
rectangular Roman graves, made of slabs of stone, well fitted, but often 
showing plain indications that the stones had been used in some previous 
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structure. Lower still, come the Greek graves of a good period, and lowest 
of all, six feet and more deep, the archaic ones. 

While the archaic tombs have almost invariably an east and west 
direction, the next in order of time are fretiuently due north and south, 
and the Roman and Byzantine seem to be put at any angle which was 
most convenient. 

In the Greek graves pro])er we made our richest find. For it i< this 
series which in Eretria soirictimes contains those wonderful \\hite vases 
only found here and in Attica. Other kind^ of vases, terracotta figures 
and masks, gold and silver ornaments are also numerous. The archaic 
graves yield a few archaic vases. 

One grave, contrary to tlie rule, ^\as not filled with earth, so the bones 
of the skeleton could be seen. Right where the breast of the fiu'ure had 
been, lay a mass of more than two ounces, tnore than two hundred gold 
leaves. Thin gold plate had been cut into the shape of oak and ivy leaves, 
and all the veins of the natural leaf were carefully marked upon them. 
There were six graves in this grou]:>. Two of them had been robbed in 
antiquity ; but the grave on the op})osite end of tlte structure, which corres- 
ponded in ])osition to the one just described, contained a rich treasure. 

A few vases of good Greek workmanship, a terracotta mask ot the god 
Pan, and some terracotta statuettes came forth ; and, the following morning 
seven gold crowns. With these were found two specimens of the stylus, 
and a pen whicli from its appearance might have been made fifty instead 
of twenty three hundred years ago. Then, on the slab which covered the 
grave beside this, was an inscription stating that here was ])uried the daugh- 
ter of an Aristotle. Soon it was rumored that this richest grave was that 
of Aristotle the Stagirit(^ ! Further excavation yielded less. But from one 
grave came a beantiful gold ring with a rampant lion as a seal. Another 
yielded ear-rings : two golden d()ves swinging in a hoop of gold. The eyes 
are (T precious stones, the feathers i>f granulated gold work. Precious stones 
are set in the wings and the breasts, and the feathers of the tails are so 
arranged as to move as the pendant swings. 

Perhaps the most interesting iiiid, arclueologicaliy, are the white vases, 
the lekythoi, two of which are as fine as any known. They form an im})t)r- 
tant link in the chain of evidence which show> the close connection which 
existed between Athens and Eretria. Were they made in Athens, and 
exp )rted to Eretria, or did they come from an Eretriaii studio ? 

To these must be added a marble head, and a marble statuette of excell- 
ent workmanship, a large number of vases of greater or less merit, several 
bronze dishes, and a few coins and terracottas. All these now rest in one 
of the private rooms at tlie Central Museum in x\thens. Finally there were 
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found thirty-two epitaphs, which will be published in the Journal. — X. 
Y. Independent, April 23 and 30. 

The Grave of ‘“Aristotle.” — The Xew York Xatlon publishes the follow- 
ing letter dated Athens, ^larch 12 : “ Contrary to my wishes, the news has 
already leaked into the pa})ers here that I have discovered the grave of 
Arhtotle. As I am very anxious that no .-enr^ational report be spread, not 
warranted by conscientious scientiiic investigation, I feel bound to make 
public at thi' juncture the grounds u[)on which this premature conclusion 
has been arrived at. 

“ During the excavations which have been carried on by the American 
School of Classical Studio under my <lireetion tm the site of the ancient 
Eretria, I was making tentative excavations in the m igdiborliood ot the 
city, in order to discover the temple of the ^Vmyrinthian Artemi^. I came 
upon beautiiully worked marble foundation.-, w hicli, however, proved to be 
the euclocures of a family grave, such as exist in considerable number 
about Eretria. But these walls were of such workmanship and magniti- 
cence that I concluded they must be the finest graves in the neighborhood. 
After much digging, and opening of two graves, we came upon one within 
this j)recinct which contained a number of ai’tleles (twenty-three), among 
them six diadem^ of pure gold and one laurel wreath of pure gold about 
the liead ; furtheriiKjre, a most interesting specimen of a writing-pen in 
silver, and two styluses of the same matei'ial ; also a statuette of a t)hilo.s(j- 
pher, with hands folded, in terracotta. 

“ It seemed evident to me at the time that the person here buried w“as 
a man of literary pursuits, and furtheriiKjre a man of consideral)le note. 
When, in the grave adjoining, containing the remains of a female ir.em])er 
of the family, an inscrij)tion was found, [BJIOTH [AjPIIiTOTEAOY, the 
teiu[)ting question flitted through the mind, whether the gold-wreathed 
philosopher buried with such distinction was not the famous Stagirite ? 
This grew' still more tenq)ting wdieii one Ixu’c in niiml that Aristotle died 
at Kalchis in the adjoining city to Eretria. Finally, Chilsiodoros de-'cribes 
a statue of Aristotle, which he saw' in a gymnasium at Coustantimqde, as 
‘‘standing with hands folde<l together,” whi(di corresponds to the uni(pie 
terracotta found in the grave. A(*cording to Prof. Richardson, the in.-erip- 
tion goes back to the third century in c. 

“ This is an outline of the facts connected with tlie discovery. But I 
should like to refer to the following [loints which militate agaiimt the iden- 
tification: first, that Kalchis is not Eretria, though it adjoins it, though 
graves run almost continuously from Kalchis as far as Bathia, two hours 
beyond Eretria, and though one must not assume that these were the same 
distinct and inimical communities after the Alacedonian period w'hich they 
were in the previous centuries. One must further remember that there 
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were several Aristotles in antiquity, and that the daughter of Aristotle by 
his wile Pythias is mentioned in hi^^ will, and that her name was Pythias, 
not Biote: though he might have a daughter by Plerpyllis. Finally, re- 
search has not yet considered and settled the question ^^hether the terra- 
cotta ligures in graves had any such direct reference to the deceased as the 
statuette of the philosopher in the grave in question might tempt us to believe 
existed in this case ; though we can, even now, maintain that a general rela- 
tion subsisted, such as that of ephebi in graves of youths, chihlreii in chil- 
dren's graves, and women with articles of toilet in those of women. 

These are, on the whole, the facts which I can at present make public. 
Perhaps more light may come to us. 

" Charles ^yALLl■-Tl:I^^” 

The rtid (httc of the Erdrvta AriAoth?. — We take the lil>erty of quoting 
the following from a private letter to the editor, as it may help to settle 
tile question of the date of the Eretrian Aristotle and to make an ideiiti- 
hcation with the philoso])her imp()Ssible. 

I forgot to tell you the other day that probably his ( Waklsteiii’s) 
Aristotle has turned up in an Eretrian inscri})tion. I have been saving 
that it was pretty sure to do so, if enough inseriptional matter w'ere at 
hand, and this WQvk I wnis turning over the E(/)7/p.. for 1387 and 

came on a long list of names among wdiich are two Aristotles (^tlie name 
occurs four times) both from the same district. They w^ould seem to arrange 
themselves in this way : 

Menippos * 

. 1 

Aristoteles 


A r is t o p h a 11 es Nika nd r os 

. I 

Aristoteles 

Tsuntas thinks the inscription belongs to the beginning of the second 
century B. c. but ran over a series of years. If the above table is right 
the Menippos- Aristoteles would go back quite as tar as the father of Bioto ; 
imleed might be the very man. Hence the philosopher theory may be 
safely laid upon the shelf of undigested notions.*’ 

K AM BOS. — Bee- HIVE Tomb. — A bee-hive (OoXos) tomb has been dis- 
covered near Kambos in the deme Abia, a little southeast of Kalamata. 
The top has fallen in, and there is some hope that the tomb has not been 
plundered. — Ae/Wor, INIarch 1891. 

MARATHON. — The AeArtov for April-May reports that excavations were 
begun again in the tomb of the Athenians at Marathon with a view to 
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more complete investigations, after which the tomb is to be restored to its 
former appearance. 

MEGALOPOLIS. — Excavations in the theatre have been renewed and 
will be reported in our next issue. Meanwhile the Athencenm of May 30 
publishes the following letter: ‘‘In the last number of the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies was published a provisional plan of the theatre at ]Mega- 
lopolis, now in course of excavation by the British School at Athens. It 
will be remembered that the most interesting feature in tiii- j)lan was forme<l 
by the scena ; it is of fourth century structure, and is remarkably well pre- 
served up to a certain height ; and upon the way in which it i^ restored 
the whole (jiiestion now in dispute with regard to the existence of a rai.-ed 
stage in the Greek theatres of early period may be i?aid to turn. Accor<b 
ing to the restoration there given by the excavators, it was a raised stage 
in the strictest sense of the words, a))proached by a flight of six .'^tej)s from 
the orchestra, and entered by three door.'? from the stoa behind it; thus it 
appeared to settle the question once for all. This re>toration, esj socially 
as regards the existence of a rai-ed stage, was disj)uted by Dr. Dorpfeld 
in the Berliner Philolor/i.^che Worhen.^chrift for XpvW 11th and 2bth. He 
maintained that the structure of Nvhich they formed the basis must be 
restored as a high wall or colonnade — the ^^cemt frons. Insteail of continu- 
ing our controversy, we wish to make public at once, in a common state- 
ment, certain heU which have, for the mo>t part, come to light during the 
continuation of the excavations this spring. The English ex<*avatoi‘- wish 
to acknowledge that their significance was first pointed out by Dr. D<)rpfeld 
during his visit ^o ^Fegalopolis. 

“ 1. The wall bearing the three thresholds must be of later date, both 
from the manner of its construction and from the fact that it has, built 
intuits foundation^, bases {in sUu) corresponding to the ba>es of the .'?toa 
behind. This evidence for the height of the steps therefore disappears. 

“‘2. Of the steps facing the orchestra, and re'^tore<l as six in the ])ro- 
visional plan, the fourth and fifth have actually been found ; but it a])pear- 
that the lowest three steps were not ])art of the original ])Ian, but wl re added 
in consequence of a change in the level of the orchestra. There mav be a 
difference of opinion as to when this change was made. 

“3, On the fifth or top stej) there are indications that columns have 
stood ; some drums of columns lie near, and also some ])ieces of Doric frieze 
and architrave, which correspond in measure to the slabs of the ??teps. Dr. 
Dorpfeld therefore restores this steq) as a stylobate, carrying columns about 
20 ft. high, with entablature to correspond. 

“The English excavators wish to consider all this evidence carefully, 
and to search for more before expressing a final opinion as to all details, 
and as to the chronological relation of the various parts. They will al-o 
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require the assi:5tance of an architect upon the ^^pot before any final publi- 
cation is possible, as the evidence is extremely difficult and complicated. 
They feel no d(nibt that there exists at Meo:alopolis the material necessary 
for determinintr the oriuinal plan of the scena; and in the Journal of 
HeUenio Studies the current year the evidence in favor botli of their 
view and of Dr. Ddrpfold’s will be carefully sifted. 

WlLIIKLM DuUPFLLD. 

EhXCST a. GAiiDXER. 

AV. Lokixg.” 

MYKENAI. — The excavations of the arclueological society at ^[ykenai 
were discontinued in last Decembei. On the Akro])olis foundations of 
houses of the ^[ykenean e})uch were found. In one of these were many 
bronze objects. A paved road leading from the Lions’ gate to the up])er 
part of the akn)polis was discovered. A number of bronze uton>i]> were 
found in a cistern. A bronze statuette of a man was found. Two tombs 
^vere found and investigated out-ide of the Akropolis. The entrance to 
om^ was adorned with color. In the other \Nere found three gems (Insei- 
steine) with representations of animals (a lion pulling down a bull, an 
antelope wounded vith a s{)ear, a lion with his head between his legs). 

The so-calle<l tomb of Klytemiu-stra was afterwards investigattMl ])y the 
urclueological society (conducted by Ch. Tsouiitas). Parts of the adorn- 
ment of the entrance were found, and a drain running, apparently, the 
whole length of the 8po/xo9. — Ae/Vrtor, Xov.-Dec*., ^larch. 

NIAUSTA (near). — A Greek Painting — M. Ileuzey announced on Jan. 
IG to the Acad, dc.v In<cr. that a Danish archaeologist, ]M. Kinch, had dis- 
covered in ^Macedonia, near the city of Xiausta. a Greek })ainting exe- 
cuted on the wall of a sepulchral chamber. It is well known how rare 
paintings of the cla-^ic poriod are in GretL lands. The subject is a combat 
betweiai a hor-eman and a barbarian foot soldier. The costume of the 
horseman includes a second yellow tunic with narrow' sleeves, under a blue 
Chiton with red ])order, a panther’s skin use<l as saddle-clotli. a crimson 
helmet in the shape of a Phrygian cap, wdiosc frontlet alone has the tone 
of gold or bronze. The foot-soldier has an almost black complexion ; on 
his head Is a white cap similar to a Persian ba^ddUc, a green tunic with 
sleeves, red anaxyrides and an oval buckler. The painting is not of the 
tirst order, and appears to have been rapidly executed ; hut it is remarkable 
for its w’onderful action and lifelikeness. The barbarian seems to cry out 
as he defends himself; tlie horse of the Greek, thin, nervous and full of 
fire, is galoping wdth great animation. The same characteristics are found 
in certain vase-paintings and in the battle scenes of Alexander carved on 
10 
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the Siclon sarcophai?! found by Hanidi-Bey : it is an indication of its age. 
—Eev. Arch., 1891,^1, p. 114.^ 

THEBES. — An Archaic Relief. — A relief representing a maiden ^vith the 
archaic inscri})tion A/j.<^otto was found hidden in a house near Thebes. — 
Ac/Xtiov, Jan.— Feb. 

THORIKOS. — Bee-H)Ve TofviB. — Investigations at Thorikos were carried 
on in December by B. Staes. A ‘‘beeduve’* tuinb like that at ^[enidi was 
opened. Fragments of ^[ykt'uar’ pottery, twT) bronze fragment':, bones, 
and ashes were found. The tomb had been (»pened before. In shape it 
was elliptical. The opopn^ was — in part at least — roofed over by a false 
vault formed bv the projection of each course of stone bey o, ml the course 
belowa Aear this was an elli})tica] structure, 4 m. long by 11 ni. wdde, 
and 1 1 m. dcei). In form like a “ bee-hive’' tomb without a toj). In this 
wx're inaiiv lilack-tigurtMl lekythoi and ai’chaic terracottas. There was a 
sort of door at one end. The pur])ose ot this enclosure is unknowm. The 
object- in it were all broken. Ferhaj.s the enclosure was a receptacle fir 
broken votive orierine,-. — AeXTmr, Nov.— Dec., 

TROIZEN. — All the aiuifpiities discovered at Ti’oizon by the French 
School have been brought together in a small shelter in the village of 
Damahi. Exception was made, Inuvever, for the statue of the Ileruies 
Krioplioros, w hich has hecai placed in the national museum at Athens. The 
importance of thi- latter sculpture C(msi-ts in its forming a new’ type of its 
kiml, different from the Hermes ol* the artist Onatas, w here the goat is carried 
under the arm, ami from that ot the artist Kahimi'^, where it is carried on 
the shoulder. The Hermes of Troizeii is clothed w ith the chhtmt;^ and wear^ 
the prfd.^on on the head: the lelt hand bears the G/(/ecee.v'. and the fgtire 
is represented in the act of seizing by the horns the goat standing laubre 
it, and of raising it from the ground. — Athcnatn)), March 7. 

ITALY. 

PREHISTORIC AND CLASSIC ANTIQUITIES, 

Prehistoric Cities or Terremare — M. (-refiroy has recently called the 
attention of the AenJ. In-^cr, (Jan. 2) to tlu* importance of Frof, 
Pigorini's researches among the terrtinnre or })rehistorie cities of Emilia, 
details of winch have been given from time to time in tlie news of the 
JoruxAL. In his opinion the exploration of that of (’astellazzo di Eon- 
taneilato has shown that these ancient Italic cities were huilt on the same 
plan as those of the Etruscans: in both are found the (juadrihiteral shape, 
the (tfjger and the ditch, the decmndnus and the cardo. The.se facts, savs 
]\L Geffroy, should be brought into relation with the ancient legends “ on 
the foundation of Rome, on Eoma quadrata, with its augural orientation. 
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its agger, sacred ditch and wood bridge devoid of any iron — on so many 
remembrances of the bronze age jireserved in primitive Eome.” 

ALTAMURA (near). — An Ancient Necropolis at Casale — At a ])lace 
called Casale, seven kiloni. from Altanmra an ancient necropolis has been 
discovered. Fifty tombs have been opened, equidistant and of .-similar 
shape and size. Their contents are of small importance. Near bv are 
also traces of isolated tombs at threo points, 

C'av. Jatta while com-idering the di.'^eoyerv of but sliijht arclneological 
interest points out its historical and arch:eo]ogical importance. It is by 
such discoveries tliat we discover the ^ites (4* the towms that arc^.-^e in ancient 
times around the en’eat cities and were dependent upon them, demonstrating 
over \vhat a bn>a<l and populous tm’ritorv the^e citio Indd ~w ay. The vases 
found ill the toml)s belong to the close cd'tlie third eantury n. c ami appear 
to lie all of Apulian manufacture, similar ti> the Ruvo ya:?es. — Not. d. Sravi, 
iSbO, pp. 

AMELIA. — A Prehistoric Tomb. — In the territory of Amelia under an 
accumulation of -tone^ wa^ found a ^tone liox f)rmed of six slab> of stone 
(b7 X 41 X 40 cent.) carefully joined. Within it w’cre f ve o>-uarie-, fair 
accessory va.-es, live unguent v::>us and a lance cus[). All the vases are in 
good [>reser\mtion. Inside one os:^uarv were two Hbiilas, a belt-clasp, a rinir, 
and tw'o bronze slabs. Four ol the ( '-^uaries are with heavy body, without 
handles or f>ot, with a short neck ami ]u*ojccting mouth: they are of red 
paste, hand made, badly (‘ooked and without decoration. The covers are 
turned, of filer clay, with browm varni«^h. wxdbw orked with foot and handles, 
of canqianif u'ln >hape. Of the ^mailer vases one is remarkable f >r a pal- 
niette decoration around tw'o concentric circles, itself inclo.^ed within a band 
of fve oblique iirie>. The ornaments are few in luiinber, A >ilver fibula 
is of the' Cenisola. Tombs of a still nmre aneient tvjje have been found 
in this region, eontain grain.'? of amber and gohl objects. The present ti)inb 
has been purcliased by the Minister of Public Instruction f ir tlie iiiuseum 
at Genoa. — Xof. d. Scxri, iSiM), pp. dfN— 70. 

APICE (Apulia). — Mediaeval and Ancient Remains. — Sig. F. Colonna 
reports in AoL d.Scnvi 0^00, p. MOd— 5) on various discoveries and investi- 
gations of minor importance in the territory of Apice. Such are some bronze 
statuettes ot Hercules, some tonib> of the time of Coiiff-tantine, ruins of build- 
ings, a Ghristian inscriptio’n of considerable length, Consular and other 
coins. There are the ruins of several monasteries: such are; that of S. 
Lorenzo al Bosco, erected in 792; that of the Franciscans ; that of if. Anto- 
nio, including a cloister. 

ARICIA, — Discovery of its Wall, — Prof. Lanciani has discovered the 
fortified w^all of Aricia, near Rome, constructed by Sylla, after the new 
military colonization. The w^alls extend over a length of 700 metres and 
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have a mean height of 3,50 met. The general plan is that of a paralelio- 
gram whose long sides are parallel to the Via Appia. There remain the 
long western side and one half of the north and south sides, with one of 
the gates. — Chron. cles Art^, 1891, Vo. 10. 

BENEVENTUM. — The city of Beneventum, whose important monuments 
are so unfamiliar is to be illustrated finally by a competent liand in the 
following fully illustrated work which ap])ears in monthly in^tallncnts : 
I monumcnfi e le opere tVarie della citta di Benevenio, lavoro storlco. arttdico, 
critico, deiringegnere architeito Alwerico Meomartixi. in-8o, publ)!. men- 
sile. Benevento, de Martini, 1><89~91. 

BOLOGNA. — The limit of the Italic Necropolis. — Sig. Brizio reports 
in the Scad (1890, pp. 371-3) the finding ol’ four t(UJibs in the Vanni 
property outside the Porta Isaia, opposite the Arnoaldi property, 13 S. 
met. s. and 3 w. of the Giiglielmi house. In an area of a hundred metres 
only these four tombs came to light, two for inhumation and t\vo for cre- 
mation. Beyond the last of these a trench tomb had been begun and never 
finished, prolnibly through the disuse of the necropolis. To the north there 
were no tracts of tombs. Con:?equeutly here a])pears to be the western 
boundary of the Italic necro])oli'i. As yet the trench which marks its 
consecrated limits has not been found. The fact is tlie coufiriaation of 
excavations made in 1888. 

BOSTEL (Venetia). — A Village of the Veneti. — At this place have been 
uncovered remnants of huts and their contents which evidently belonged 
to a rude and barbarous tribe of the Veneti, both agricultural and war- 
like in cliaracter. The village had been destroy(‘d by fire, probably by 
the Romans. — Not d. Scavi, 1890, pp. 293-4. 

CASTELLUCCIO. — Comm. Gamurrini reports as follows on some exca- 
vations near Ghiusi : “ In the territory of Chiimi, west of the hills senaratimr 
the valley of Orcia from that of Chiana is a place called le Fo(d n< Fauces 
used to be the name for the easiest pass. Here was anciently a passage 
for Italics and Etruscans, who fortified it from the beginning' and who 
inhabited the heights above, now' called Ca^a delVtnio. They then sur- 
rounded it with solid w'alls of great square blocks, a piece of which has 
been discovered to the w est. Cav. L. Mieali, the ow ner of the plaee and of 
the medieval fort called Casteliuccio . . . has made many excavation^s and 
after having opened and examined the large necr()])oli, the citv walls and 
various antiquities, believes this to be the Camnrs vdu^ or the Climai veteres 
noted by Pliny. It is at all events certain that in these foci the Italics 
first established themselves and w’ere then succeeded by the Etruscan culture. 
Three years ago Sig. Mieali gave to the University of J8iena the va.ses, bronzes 
and Etruscan inscriptions that had up to that time been found. Since 
.hen many other objects have been discovered in the necropolis and pre- 
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served on the spot. There are numerous vases of black buechero, some of 
them impressed in the Phcenician or Carthaginian style and with the reliefs 
of lions, panthers, etc., with wdiich the archaic Etruscan vases are decorated. 
There is no lack of Greek vases from the severe black-figured style to the 
red tigured vases from Attica. The antiquities show the place to have 
flourished from the remotest times down to the third century b. c. when it 
languished and finally became extinct before the Imperial period. 

Two years ago a tomb was found closed by a large block of sand-stone 
with Etruscan iuscri])tions on the front and another along the thickness ; 
the latter being the main inscription of the tomb. The short inscriptions 
on the front contain various names which appear to denote those wdio w^ere 
successively buried here. Unfortunately it was not dug out entire and two 
inscribed fragments were left behind. But even as they stand the inscrip- 
tions from the archaism are of great value. The main epitaph is incised 
in the form of a snake : it shows the tomb to ]>e that of Larthia Largienia 
wliose mother appears to have been Tana K?itunia. The other lines it is 
impossible to decipher. — Aoh d. Scad, 1890, pp. dOO-12. 

CHIUSI. — Etruscan Antiquities. — The vicinity of the lake of (.liiusi 
was dotted in Etruscan times with a number of villages. Of these no traces 
remain except small group.- of tombs which are sometimes met with, espe- 
cially on the summits of the hills in front of the lake. These tombs are 
excavated in the tlope without regular orientation. A numi)er were dis- 
covered during the pa-t year at a spot called il Ranocchiaio under the villa 
of Cav. A. Mazzuoli : from them came jars, vases and four travertine urns 
with Etruscan inscription.s on their cover. — Not. d. Scad, 1890, pp. 307-8. 

CITTADUCALE. — Roman remains. — At Cittaducale, where stood the 
ancient A qua* Cutilia, some thenmc have been discovered and fragments 
of inscriptions, — Aihenmim, March 21. 

CIVITA-CASTELLANA = FALERII. — A number of new’ tombs have been 
opene<l which date from the third century b. c. and contain terracottas 
bearing numen)us Faliscan inscriptions, — Rev, Arch. 1891, 1, p. 241. 

CONCORDIA=SAGITTAR!A. — Military Necropolis. — Coni.Pei’sico has 
continued work in the part of the military necropolis nearest the city, and, 
though no works of art came to light, there were found a number of fune- 
rary inscriptions of some interest, especially in regard to the penalties for 
violation. The Batavian Glabruna stipulates for a fine of three ounces of 
gold to be paid to the fisc, Flavius Ziperga [his full name was probably 
H, Zip, Pudens, contrary to the Scad, Ed.], of the Prima Martin, Victrix, 
wishes his violator’s head unless a payment of eight pounds of gold be made. 
Flavius Mart id i us insists on unredeemable capital punishment. The rest 
are satisfied with pecuniary compensation. — Not. d. Scavi, 1890, pp-A^O- 
344. ^ 
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FOLIGNO (near). — A Roman Temple. — Canon Faloci Pulignani reports 
that in 1888 that on the hiil called Monte Tahor, near Foliguo, he found 
important remains of an ancient temple with fragments of architraves, 
columns, sculpturCvS (though the sculptures are a Christian work of about 
the foiirtli centurv ) which demonstrate that the temple was of considerable 
size. — Not, d. Scavi, 1890, p. 316. 

FORLI. — A Statuette of Hercules = Bes. — x\. small bronze statuette 
found in digging for a water-conduit in Forli is intero-tiug as representing 
an amalgamation of Egyptian and Latin deities. It rejiresents a man of 
low and heavy stature, muscular and ssitli lartre head, thick beard, turn-up 
nose, long ears, and riulinmnlaiy liorns. The skin of a lion (?) eover> his 
neck and back. In his right he appears to hold a purse and in his left 
squeezes by the licad a ser])ent whidi twists about his arm. On hi.- head 
he bears an o[)eu haus. The statuette seems to represent the Egyptian 
god Bes with some Latin eharacteiLtics. — Not, d. Senri, 1890, p. 344. 

GREAT ST. BERNARD. — Plan de Jupiter. — E. Ferrero.w iio was charged 
by the Italian government witli the ex'eavatioii'^ on the Than de Jupiter, 
at the lio.-pice of the Great St. Bernaivl, }nK> i--ued in tlie N</ti:ir Aff/h' 
Scavi (T'^'90, p]e :194-306), a report on the lii>t jniri of his excavations 
during which he cleared the site of the temple of Jnpitv'i* Peiininus am! 
the entire east side of the plateau. To thi> he prehxe- a summarv of 
previous excavations undertake!!, in 17<.)f)-64 by Canon IMuritli, in l.’^37 
by Conn te-.- di >ala, in 1838 i)y Carlo Promi-, in 1871-1 bv Canon Mar- 
quis tind, since 18(83, hy Canon Eugon, In junie of the-e [>artial excava- 
tions wa> any .-ystematic attem[)r ntade to tlti’ow linht on tiie topo^n'apiiy 
of the plateau. The excavations of l89l_) lutder Si^r. Fei’rero have com- 
pletely uncovered the ])Ian of the temple consecrated !)v the Homans to 
theloeal divinity to which they gave the name of Jupiter. It .-eems 'probable 
that its Const ruetion date.- from the time of the building of the road> aeross 
the pa.-,-, concluded only when the conquest of Bhaetia in lo r>. made 
ten year> after that tJ’ the valley of Dura Baltea, and the beuiniiinu; of 
the Germanic wars, ha<l made it nece-^ary to establish retrular comiiunii- 
cations between tlie new' city <f Augu-ta I^rt^toria and tlic* vallev of the 
ii 2 )]>er Rhone, betw'een Italy and the camps on the Rhine. The temple, 
already in ruins, must have been completely destn^yed, when, at the close 
of the tenth centurv. St. Bernard made u-e of its material for tlie construc- 
tion of his Hospice at the oj)posite end of the })lateau. But the Carlo vin- 
giaii coins found here confirm the idea that even in the niiitii centurv there 
remained here a place of refuLm for travellers. 

The rock on w'hidi the teiitple was founded was of uneven .surface and 
the builders instead of equalizing it, satisfied tliemselves with cutting fur 
the foundations stepped recesses. The structure consisted of a })ronaos 
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and a cella, the former 2.45 by 5.80 met. the latter with a length of over 
six metres. The outside measurement of the structure are 7,40 by 11.20 
metres. The temple 'was ia antis but it is uncertain whether there were 
columns in front. The walls, 80 cent, thick, were entirely of stone. Within 
and around it were found many objects, especially some good bronze. Of 
the coins found some (17) were Gallic, some (50) Roman of the Repu])lican 
and Imperial periods, and one Carlo vingian. 

LOKROI. — The Aphrodite of Melos. — 51. Ravaisson called tlm attention 
of tlie Acad, dts laser, on Jan 23 to a confirmation of his theory regarding 
the restoration of the Venus of 5Ielo^ which he cous-iders to have formed 
part of a group with Ares. Sig. (Jrsi In hi- excavations at Locri (Gerace) 
discovered a terracotta relief which he attributes to the time of Rheidias, 
on which is a female figure re-cmhling the A[)hroditc of 5[eIo^, grouped 
with tlie figure of a warrior recalling the l]orghe:-e 5[ars or Ares, toward- 
whom she turns tind lean< upon hi> siiouldiers. 

LUN1=SARZANA. — Roman Antiquities. — In the Xot. d. Scari for l88b 
(pj). 5, 55) it w'as re])o'i’led that 5rart]ui< (). Gro])aHo had discovered on 
his lands, included w ithin the limits ol the ancient city of Lnni, a number of 
Latin iii-cri]>tions. Among tlm>e was the fragment of a Christian in-crip- 
tion ascribed to the Limaent church of St. iMark near w hieh there evidently 
ha<l exhted N)me imj)ortant public edifice of the ancient city, all the more 
that at the beginuiiig of la-t century j^cvcral Latin fifidi were fouml, one 
being in honor of Augui-tns, the patron of the eoh^nv. 

Th(‘ ri'cent t‘\(*avation< w^ere undertaken within the ruins of the church 
and, by the removal (4* a mass of dfbris belonging to ancient buildings, 
there W’as laid bare the plan (»f the church as well a- an elevation of over 
two metre> about the apse. The plan is oblong, nma>uring f)U.50 met. long 
up to tiie confi^-sion by 15 met. wide. Tho confe-<ion is 1.15 met. above 
the level of tlie church, and is i'ormed of an ap^'C 7.85 met. in diameter; 
around it is an ambulacrum which i- reached by descending two fiiglits 
of three steps and is 8i) cent, wide and 12 met. Iona. Tlii- ambulacrum 
is ])aved with a imtsaic in ojju.s serf He of good workmanshi]!. In a space 
arranged between the outer wall and tlu* ambulaerum i- a rectangular 
sepnlehral c((ssa (l.^ij X i).80 X l.lD met.) covered with large slab< of 
browm stone. On opening it, wxis foniul a body in jierfeet preservation, 
wdiich crumbled to dust. [This wais undoubtedly the h-'dy of tlie martyr 
to whom the eluirch wuis consecrated. The arrangement of a deamluila- 
tory around the apse is rare and early, having been jbnnd in a fewv basilicas 
of the IV and cent. — Li>.] Along the axis (4‘ the deaiubulatorv and 
apse, is cut a passage formed of tw'o parallel walls, probably originally 
covered with u vault or slabs and forming a crypt-passage under the 
altar. The apse has seven square-headed windows on wdiosc cornices rest 
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as many engaged colonnettes. This decoration in brick i.'? adossed to the 
wall of the original structure, constructed below of large blocks of tufa 
and above of bricks. 

This latter work is of a good peri(Al. A semicircular side a])se is a pos- 
terior addition of rude stone- work. At about four metres from the main 
entrance rises the square tower which is now reduced to a lieight of 2.50 met. 

The rectangular pagan structure on which the church ba-ed is paved 
in the centre with slabs of white marble and on the sides with a rough 
mosaic of white and black slabs forming' stars and cro>^fcS, like other 
mosaics from the excavations (»f Luni mentioned 1 y Ih'omis. A >mall 
well was found in front of the side ap-e. 

A trench dug along the axi:^ of the apse thmugh tim church uncovered 
a series of' ten piers arranged in two })arallei rous : they were ined as bates, 
and eight of them are inscribed — one on all four tiiles, one on tliree, and 
the rett on one side only. An eleventh ^^as found overthrown and out of 
place : it wais hexagonal instead of being rectangular. None ot the statues 
wdiich stood u[)on these piers have been found in the interior, and only 
fragments outside. 

The longctt of the inscriptions rea<ls 

EX DECRETO ORDO LVNENS 
ET GIVES INMORTALIBVS 
BENEFICIIS RELEVATI OB MEMO 
RIAM POSTERITATI TRADENDAM 
STATVAM COLLOCARVNT LVCILIO 
CONSTANTIO PRAESIDI MAVRETANIAE 
ET TINGITANIAE V. C. CONSVLARI 
TVSCIAE ET VMBRIAE 

A bronze statue wais erected to L. Titinius: otlier statues were dedicated 
to the emperors Carinus, Diocletian, Galerius, Maxentiiw, to (.laudius 
Sabinus and other distinguished men. 

The following are some of the marble sculptures unearthed. Four torsi 
of statues in long togas ; twa) male busts ; several heads ; two small statues 
of matrons, of excellent w orkmanship ; a ^rnall female statue without head 
or extremities; a relief with two tigure&; a large number of architectural 
fragments, among which the most remarkable are a capital and tw o pieces 
of cornice decorated wdth foliage and flowers in the best clas.-ic style. There 
are some capitals and spiral columns of mediaeval workmanship, partly 
belonging to the entrance of the church, as did also a colossal lion devouring 
an animal. Beside these marbles, many objects in terracotta, glass, bone, 
bronze, iron and stone were found, as w^eil as coins. 
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The ancient building was apparently built of large blocks of tufa and 
of a construction that carries one back to the time of Augustus. Judging 
from the inscriptions dedicated in it by the ordo populucque hnieihduni to 
emperors and important personages, this must have been the main ])ublic 
building of Luni. — Xot. d. Scavl, 1800, pp. 374-85. 

MARZABOTTO. — To the north of the Plano dl 2\Iiiano^ at the spot 
marked on the plan (J/e/o Ant. Lino, ii) a conduit has been found \Yhich 
received and carried oil* the drainage of the houses on the nortli side of the 
Etruscan city. It was preserved along a length of j!3.50 met., with an 
internal measurement of Lh_) X 33 cent, and wa> couj^tructed of large blocks 
of hard travertine, on all four j-ides. It led toward the river. — Xot. d. 
Scavi, pp. o7o-4. 

METAPONTUM. — Restoration of its Temples. — M. (.'hark s Nonnand, 
editor of the Anil des has published in that review (Xo. 24, 

kShl, pp. 87-h3) a paper illu>traTing the twelve drawings ex;hi])ited at the 
Salon of 1891 in which he attempts to reconstruct the architectural struc- 
tures of the ancient iMeta})ontum. In the hrst })late is the plan of the city 
with its wall, agora, theatre, temples, streets, suburbs, ])ort and necropolis. 
A good plan of the Tavoht del I\tladhil is given fXo. lb) giving the })lace 
of the K. colonnade and of the cella wail, thus for the hi>t time giving an 
accurate idea of tin* structure ot tiiis temple, which he. following Lenormant, 
attributes to De meter. 31. Xorniand indulges in an elaborate j^culptural 
and })ictorial decoration of his reconstructed temple, taken tnnn ancient 
models, the subjects being taken from the myths of Deineter and Peivephoiie. 
He give." thirteen columns on the sides and six in front, thus a hexastyle 
peripteros. 

MILAN. — Report on the additions to the archaeological museum. — 

The Arrhlvif) Siorlco Lombardo (June 30, 1891, xviii, 2, ])p. 415-453) 
publishes the usual interesting annual re})ort of the objects added to the 
arclueological museum in 3Iilan ; this being for the year 1890. 

I. Gifts and purchases. — Prehistoric . — The widmv of Sig. Deltinoni 
gave the collection of prehistoric objects formed by him. They all come 
from the prehistoric stations south of Lake 31aggiore where, (>n the two 
banks of the Ticino, along a distance of some 40 square kilometres are 
scattered necropoli in groups, some on hills some in vales, all known by 
the general name of Golasecca from the site of the most important dis- 
coveries. The museum already possessed the noted Giani collection trom 
the same region, the tomb of Sesto Calende, the antiquities of Vergiate, 
etc. The Deltinoni collection comprises over 300 pieces. Prof. Ca.stelfranco 
has catalogued them in two groups of which over half are terracottas and 
the rest bronzes. The earliest group goes back to the close of the bronze 
age or the beginning of the first iron age and comes dowm to pieces that feel 
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the influences of the lilyriLin invasions and even perhaps the Celtic influ- 
ence of the La Tene type. This period is characterized by urns with 
scracched triangles and other peculiarities of technique. The later group 
is characterized by sniuoth surfaced urns red or black varnished with a 
decoration not scratched but raised and sometimes without any decoration. 
The most important pieces are, in the first grou]) : (1) the earliest urn with 
six bands of scales and parallel lines instead of triangles ; ("1) second urn 
which has beside the usual triangles, filled in with white enamel, a lower 
band of lior<e> drawn w ith geometrical lines and comparable to the later 
but similar design on the })rehistoric va?es of Rondineto near Rn.-cia ; { o) 
a cun with hia'h foot, decorated vith three geometrical animaL: (4) three 
open bronze bracelets like the C’oarezza type of the close of the bronze age. 
Among the piece.- of the ^eeond croup are several va-es, a broii^^ sitiila, a 
pin-head with >ix ducks, pfr. 

Car. Ancoiui cave a number of })rehistoric objects f>uiid at J>o-i.-io, 
Alzate, Laramanico, netir Lodi, fAf\ Tin^ mo-t important are: (L) a ilno 
bronze luitchet of the Lodi type: (li) a bronze lance head found at flola- 
secca, cent, long, >imilar t(t tlm-e of the (Jitsplnn Rtfuza. 

(’av. Zerlfi gave a ^eri(^s of prehistoric oi)i(‘cts found at Vergiaic, wiiich 
while com[)risod witliin the G"]a:^ecca zone are of quite :i difierent character 
an<l not <|uite a- ancient, (’onnn. Wda gave some objects found in tlie 
territory of S. Pi(gro di ^^tabio wiiere the fiunoii'^ >lone witli the in-ci'i}>tion 
Koni(HiPO'y RiO’w'Lox \\a- iin“art!ic<I. 

GnlViP — In isfif) Prof. K. Decker and (.’av. P. ('lejici exca- 

vated at Geri-n/tiiio near Saroiiiio and cave the results to the mu>euin. 
Thev include va^es of teri’aeotta and .-tone (c’nei<-), fibuhu', oi)je(*t> of 
bronze and iron, flit^vare jiartly (fallieund pCtitly Roman. It i,- tliouc'ht 
that .-\>tcmatic oxravation- \>ould yield important re-nlL^, e-pt'eiallv il' 
continued to a (vrtain d«qjth below the later strata. 

Roni'di — ('oiiTit Trivul/Je iloiiated :^ome Ronniu aiitiqiiiti* 

found at liriosco. Ci.mmi. Vehi gave a leg of ii .-tatue and a tnarble vc>.‘ 
found at S. Pietro di Stabio. 

LoniharJ — Dr. G. Carotti give- a di^-ertatioii on >oUit‘ ^eidp- 

ture- of the viri century of early Lombard style, from the mnna^t-u’e of 
Cairate on the Glona. On aca'ount of its im])ortance it i- -umniarized 
separately under the head Cnimfe ((p v. ). 

MiihCe A<jp> anJ RpiviU^n/irp. — Gav. Zerhi gave an int(‘r(‘-ting (aj>ital 
of the xrn cent, decorated with heardles> heads aiul with the arm-« of tin* 
ancient Alemaiini family. 

A bust of white marble, representing an Eppp Hf^nto wa- pureliased. It 
belong? to the elo?e of the xv cent., is in good ])re?ervation and 52 cent, 
high. The head of Christ is full of character : it is sliglitlv bent over the 
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right shoulder ; the mouth is opened as if words were being spoken through 
heavy lips ; the sunken cheeks express lassitude ; the melancholy drooping 
eyes, a thoughtful resignation ; the hair is soft and delicate falling in broad 
simple style in undulations on the shoulder^. The sim]*le and pure lines 
of the head give an ascetic and philo>ophic impression. The chest i?? broad 
and the shoulders heavy : in their clumsy lines there seems to be an anti- 
thesis to the head. The work is charactori:?ticaliy Lond)ard broad and 
not graceful. The contrast between the inner sentiment ot the artist, deep 
and thoughtful and tiic execution still partly enslaved to a rude realism 
bring to mind the w- rks of Cristoforo Solaru especially during the 
period anterior to his journev to Rome (14i>o-OVh. 

Among other purchase^ ^\a^ that of a rectangular begging box of wood 
from lhacenza <lecorated with relief- in the late Gothic ^tyle (xv cent, i on 
a gold ground and with colored t:gui\>. '^ueh b(\xes are alino-t nni(|Ue. 

Cav. Zerbi gave the fragment:? of the ba-e of a column trom a double 
window in the ca-tle of AhhiateL:^a^^o bilonging to the Visconti. The 
Ch)thic <le('o ration encio-(^s the initial- 1 and M and tiu' v ord:? de.r iticIi'I'tDi. 
They ttiereft)re belong to Giovanni Maria \^iscoiui, duke of iMilan from 

IF. Gifts and loans from excavations in Milan.— In the Via S. Vieeii- 
zino a Roman >tatiictte <jf late a.rt and a capital were found. Tlie ca.jjital 
is exceedingly interc‘>ting. It ialonc- partly to the ( ’oilnthian >tyie pa.-sing 
from the round to the :'(]Uarc or eiihie. It< imitation oi* a chl^-^e capital 
is almo-t perfcH't hut it has cl. mcmt- of Syrian and Rv/antine .-tyle in the 
style' of cutting and the kiml of toliage*. It >hows, in iact, clie pa»auc 
from Roman to Ry/antine decoration in IMilan. It i> com[»aral)le to a 
capital found at Rome in the forum of Trajan and now In the Lateran 
which i.- Lmie in it- uppor part and helnw lia> laurel h-aves in tin 'Syrian 
style, -aued out and with hard modelling. From a similarity with th.e 
ca])ital< .of the crypt of the churdi of Stefano in Iamiuo. nu lake (.’onio 
(iikr. Arrin di C<n}io, X, pi. 2) the date of the Mdaiiese caipital would be the 
tiftli or early sixth century, and certainlv antcalor tc; the di-a>tc*r> of oolf 

A capital and column (d the xnr cent, htlonging to the' old church of 
Brera have been found. A ca])ital of the e:uly xv cent, with the arm^ of 
the Arconati, and a fragment of terracotta frieze of the same c'cntiiry with 
delicate Gothic arcaded decoration from Via Rrolelto : and an early cast 
of a V irgin and Ghdd from Via Fonlu>io, we also added to the ct>llec*tion. 

A BILINGUAL Etruscan and Latin inscription — Prof. Elia Lattes re- 
cently called the attention of the R. Rtituto Lombardo to the inscription 
scratched on an amphora found in Via (LI The tir.-t line has in 

Etrusc’an charactel^'^ the W'ord frhnetr, the Ftru^caii reduction of the Greek 
TpLfX€.Tpov in the sense of trbnodia or ampJioni'. the second line ha- the 
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latin cifres for 76 J indicating the content:: in pounds. The milanese 
amphora would thus appear to be short, holding 31 pounds less than the 
80 Italic pounds, the measure of the regular Roman amphora. The two 
together form probably the earliest Etruscan bilingual inscription worthy 
of being placed side by side with the other })recious palaeo-Italic piece in 
Milan, the Messapian helmet of the Rokli Fezzoli collection. — Arch. St. 
Lomb. 1891, p. 452. 

ORVIETO (near). — In the territory of Bardano in digging a grotto, 
about eight kil. from Orvieto an Etruscau tomb was opened. It was cut 
in the tufa, with an entrance on the ea-t. It had been despoiled ami there 
were found a bronze armlet, three pottery paterae and many fragments of 
vases, rouah terracottas and painted vases. — Nut. d. Scad, 1890, pp, 385-6. 

Xear Castelgiorgio Sig. Gaddi of Orvieto started excavations in Ins 
property of Fattoraccio and found two cham{)er tombs along a branch of 
the Via in a sandy knoll. They belong doubtless to an Etruscan 

necropolis disj^ersed in groups over the entire })lateau around the ea?t .-ide 
of Castelgiorgio which is pro])ably situated on the ^ite of an ancient ptKjus. 
The existence of sucli a necropolis was ascertained as early as 1865 and 
the tombs then found had a rich contents of gold o!)jects, of terract>tta 
vases in imitation of metal vases, engraved mirrors, and bronze va-t^s with 
Etruscan in.-criptioiis, — all of which proved tiie age of these tomi)s to be 
betw^een the third and second centuries n. r. Gther important discoveries 
succeeded in 1877 when Sig. Mancini of Orvieto explored the entin right 
side of the branch of the Cassia, opposite the Gaddi tombs. It thus appears 
now^ that this road wnis entirely lined with ancient tombs, thus showing it 
to have been originally a main road, probably the Etruscan highway over 
the Fattoraccio plateau, leading from Orvieto to Grofte di Cnsfru, 

The tw'o tombs found by Sig. Gaddi had fallen in : they had been 
violated at some time wdien the vaults w^ere still intact. The first tomb 
wms composed of a single chamber wdth tw'O funerary benches on wdiich 
the bodies rested and between wdiich, near the dear wx‘re heaped about 
thirty small vases of rude manufacture except tw o uinochoai in Campanian 
style. There wxre also two mirror^ and a gold bracelet-sheet. 

In the second tomb there wxu’e no terracotta vases ])ut man v fragments 
of bronze vases, mirrors of good style, part of an in&cribed bronze oinochod 
and decorative covers and handles of vases with masks, heads, dol])hins, 
etc. x\ few decorative pieces escaped the devasttitors — a })air of gold 
pendants, a pair of spiral gold earrings, a gold bracelet, twTj fibulae, etc . — 
Not d. Seavi, 1890, pp. 351-3. 

PETRI GNANO. — Etruscan antiquties. — 0])posite Petrignano near the 
lake of Chiusi is a place called Maledante, the property of Sig. A. Romizi. 
There, on the s. side the Etruscans excavated a necropolis with a double 
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row of chamber tombs. Excavators have been usually discouraged I'^ecause 
nearly all the tombs were found to have been previously pillaged. The 
village to which this necropolis? belonged appears, from the age of the few 
remains on this hill, to have flourished in the flftli and sixth centuries B. c. 
The principal monument found lately by Sig. Eomizi has been one side of 
a square tufa cippus left there after the Etruscans had ^a\\ed away the 
greater part of the monument. This peculiar cu:?tom was apparently for 
the purpose of dividing the work among tonil)'^ of the same family, without 
regard to the preservation of the carved flgures. In this cai^e two of the 
figures have been cut lengthwise. The work is in very low relief, in the 
archaic Etruscan style and c> insists of three ti 2:11 res : on the r. a man, on 
the 1. a woman and in the centre a child. The man salutes the woman 
with his right hand: his hea<l is covered witli a broad-brimim d hat, and 
he wears a fringed shirt reaching below his knees ; and over it a mantle. 
The woman has earrings and a frontlet and wears a pleated robe ami a 
mantle: she salutes the man with her left hand. The child >alute^ her 
and walks with the man while she proceeds in the o}q>osite direction. It 
represents the supreme farewell r)f the wife and mother to whom the 
monument was erected. The remaining section on the right .diow> a flute 
player and that on the leJ't a mourner. The style though archaic is 
extremely correct, and the outline^ sharp and firm : the eyes project and 
the lips are thick but the action i^ good. 

A number of vases and of terminal cippi were also found on the ??amc 
spot. (Opposite it at Fefrirjnauo is an Etruscan site with a few' Etruscan 
tombs of the third and fourth centuries n. r. It ir- singular to find here 
some slabs of the volcanic tufa of the Alontl C'unlni which the Southern 
Etruscans as they w'ent northw’ard seem to have been in the habit of 
carrying with them. — 'Xot. d. Scavi, l<SbO, pp. ;h)<S-10. 

POMPEII. — The following i?? an abstract of the recent Journal of exca- 
vation^ compiled bv the Superintendents. 

September 1890. Excavation> w'cre continued in isola 2 reg. viti on the 
south side of houses 20, 19. 18, 17. 10 and 11, which communicate with 
each other internally. Besides this the excavations of the agger outside 
the Porta Stabiana has been continued. The discoveries outside the Porta 
Stabiana wTre of considerable importance: only the inscriptions are re- 
ported. On the left are two semicircular tufa chairs, like those of Mainia 
and \ eius, each in an area surrounded by walls. Flanking the first were 
tw'o cippi of lava each wdth the inscription M • TVLLIO M ■ F | EX ■ DD. 
The analogy of the cippus of M. Portuis ( C.I.L. x., n. 997) placed similarly 
by his tomi) outside the Herculanean gate show' that these cippi w'ere placed 
to indicate the limits of the sepulchral area given to M. Tullius bv decree 
of the deciirions. This man is certainly the M. Tullius, son of Marcus, 
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three times a justiciary duumvir, quinquennial, augur and military tribune 
by popular vote who in the time of Augustus built at Pom})eii solo et peg 
(uni<i ) f^-na the aedes Forty nae Aur/ustae. This is further demonstrated by 
the identity of material and lettering with those of the cippus placed by the 
above temple on which is inscribed : AL Talli AT. f. urea privuta. The 
benetits which M. Tullius ciuiferred on the colony sufficiently explain the 
decnrions ''oncession. During the half ('entury before the (hst ruction of 
the city his sepulchral ai'ca wa> invad(Ml and the terminal cippi cast down. 

The second tuta chair ha^ on its back the following inscription in fine let- 
ters : M • ALLEIA Q- F - MEN • MINIO- II • V ■ I • D - LOCVS • SEPVL- 
TVRAE' PVBLICE- DATVS EX • D • D. Although the existence of the 
Alleii ill Pompeii w as known, the name of the duumvir M. Aileius Minins 
w'as hitherto unknowm. Xo trace of his tomb remains. 

Tlu' mo.-^t important inscription found ^outh ot the forum (J-. 2, reg. 
VIII ), both for <late and interest is (me w hich belongs to the series of the 
mifiidroruin Aftrenrii, Aluiue, poJta Augu-di. It reads as 

follows : 

A- A' P- R- D- D 
GRATVS- CAESAR 
L- MINIST- IVSSV 
Q-COTRl- D- V- I • D 
C- ANNI- MARVL! 

D- ALFIDi • HYPSAI 
D- ^ ■ V' A-S* P- P 
M • SERVILIO- L- AELIO 
COS 

The date h 3 A, i). Of tlie usual two <luumvirs only one is mentioned, 
Cotrlus Q. f. while his colleague’s name, AI. N"yjniArius Fronto^ is omitted, 
the latter having dit^d in that vtry year. The most inq^ortant peculiarity 
of tins inscription is the seri(‘S of initial lettcu's on the fir.^t line. The last 
two stand f)r DUcrelo ) D( txuiriouuio), and perhaps one A mav be conm^cted 
wdth Augustus. F(>r the other hgters no interpretation is even sucLmsted. 

An inscription found in the same vicinity is read: [*l]//rh/ [J/Jnh f. ] 
[‘SJacerd. ' et c.r. dee, dteu r, pt[ji. p]d). Up to the 

present only ])riestesses of Ceres were know n. This inscription appears to 
show that in P(nnpcdi as in Surreniiui}, CuAnirni and Sithno the jiriesthood 
of Venus wms joined to that of Ceres. The priestess Alleia appears to be 
the daughter of the welbknowm Cn. Aileius Xigldius Alains who was called 
priftceps coloaiae, — Xot, d, Srnvi, 181)0, pp. 327-334. 

Excavations have been conducted at the furthermost extremity of the 
Via Xolana, and at the extreme angle of the triangular forum of a small 
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subterranean construction wbicli stands before the temple of Hercules, 
hitherto supposed to have been a bidental. It is now proved to have been 
a simple well of spring-water, for the stone casing ceases at a certain depth, 
and underneath only earth is found. Amongst the late:?t objects <liacovered 
is a small bronze head of a w('*man, with a silver band around the hair and 
a crown of ivy. — AiJitnceion, July 19. 

REGGIO (province of ; in f^dabriab — An archaic Achaean inscription. 
— A fragmentary bronze phujue was recently given to the Xatinnal ]\hiseum 
in Xaplcs upon which is a Greek inscription in archaic chara^aers. The 
entire left r-ide is wanting. The place of di-covery i.> unknown, tliouglj it was 
purclui'ed in the province of Regaio. Rut the alphabet that ot the 
Achatatn colonies, thus excluding Khegion, which was essentially Glialki- 
dian. The (jrana. the characteiRtic dividing dot and the inrmioii of the 
TTpJdceryt, evidently a^ inagbtrates, arbiters or witne^^es all call to mind 
the well-known bronze of Petilia (Rochl. 1. G. A., n. 544) and indicate a 
common source. Thenuml^cr of Achaean in.-criptions is too small tbr much 
comparison, especially as the present. •?() far as preserved con^i^t^^ mainly 
of proper names such a& 4^o\j7r7r(>s and AopKers. A com])^!^)!! wuth 

the IVtilian tablet ^hows that wa‘ have here an enactment wdiich the 
p/’o.cruoi ^ign and to wdiich tlu y give the Kvpos. Xotew'orthy. though not 
novel in the epigraphy of Southern Italy and Sicily, is tlie use of initials 
or abbreviations, sindi as A 7-, Hor, rtr. two of wdiich follow proper names 
and ap[>ear to bt‘ abbi'cviatioii'^ of their demotikon, while the thin] mav 
stand for the name of a tribe. The period is that of the bronze of Petilia 
wdiich i> lamsidertMl by all to he not later than the sixth century r>. c. — 
jSof. <1. Srai'L pp. Jl)l— f). 

ROMA. — An ancient pier or landing. — On p. 5S5 of vol. Y the dis- 
covery was annouiK'ed of a tufa platfuan w ith remain^ of a circular peri- 
style with a diameter of 19 na tro, o[)en on the soutli, in the f)rm of a 
lnu*>e-hoe. Rut its destination w’as then unbroken. The f dlowing is the 
result of further excavations reported iti tlie Jan. number of the BidL 
Comm. arch. The jiortico enclosed a circular tempietto 4.20 met. in diameter 
in flout of wdiich wais a marble altar carefully executed — evidently sacred 
to Racchus. Far earlier than this temple and portico is the immense jiier 
below’ it constructed of large blocks: the former belonging to the second 
half of tlie third century, the former at least as early as Augustus. The 
pier is therefore of great interest. At a distance of 160 metres from the 
Ponte S. Angelo it projects into the river 26.50 metres; its present total 
length is about 50 metres, its wddth 13.70 met., its deptli between 3.60 and 
56 metres. It is built mostly of volcanic tufa mixed w ith some harder tufa 
and travertine. Thvo platforms on the north side are formed by the help 
of dykes and piles. Basing himself on Padre Bruzza’s documents Sig. 
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Marclietti concludes that this is the Statio marmorum, the pier where 
imported marbles were disembarked. Its size and :?trength is well pro> 
portioned to such a purpose. It was probably established, in connection 
with the first port, at the close of the Republic and became, later, the 
Statio Patrimonii mentioned in inscriptions. 

All around such a pier it would be natural to find traces of establish- 
menrs for the working of marbles, for their preparation for use in temjdes 
and public edifices of all sorts. In fact, in many of the excavations cariaed 
on in this neighborhood there have come to light numerous traces of work- 
shops of marble cutters and workers with columns and blocks of marble 
still rough or only partly blocked out. 

8ig. Lanciani writes in regard to it : Above the bridge of S. Angelo, 
has been discovered a pier or lauding built fd* blocks of tufa, put cros:?- 
ways withijut any help of cement, and c(nited with an out>ide facing of 
travertine. This construction looks like a raised causeway or en)bank- 
ment, protruding into the river for a distance of m. at an angle of fbrtv 
degrees to the main line or direction of the stream. (In each >ide of tlie 
causeway there are two spaci<ais landings almost level with the wat(*r’s edge, 
built of concrete, and faced with a palisade. Tni>' ])alisade, a perfect s})eci- 
nien of R(mian hydraulic engineering, is compo-ed of square beam- »)f 
Qnerens robnr, fi’om b to 8 m. long, ending in a ]>oint protected bv a four- 
pronged cap of iron. The size of the beams is do centim. by oO, and th(‘V 
are made to fit into each other by means of a groove on one side and a 
j)rojection on the other, both shaped a coda cH ro)tdine, or ^^wallow’s tail. 
^Sheets of lead, 4 inillim. thick, are nailed against the inner face of the })ali- 
sade so as to make it thoroughly water-tight. A line of piles runs in front 
of the palisade, to protect it from the action of vessels moored along.-ide 
the landing. The origin, the nature, and the destination of this inteiv-tin^ 
construction have been very cleverly described by the inspe(*tor of the woi’ks 
of the Tiber, iSignor Marehctti, in a recent contribution to the BnUritino 
Archeologico, It w\as the landing-plaee, oi* wharf, for the marbles of everv 
size and dc-eription to be u,-ed in the buildings of the Cam])us Martins, 
and of the Fincian and (^uirinal hilF. 

“ Suetonius, speaking of the transformation of Rome under Auirustus, 
says that many wealthy patricians and personal friends of the emperor, 
Cornelius Balbus, dlarcius Philippas, Statilius Taurus, M'psanius Agrip])a, 
moved by his enterprise, covered the Campus Martins with colos.-al con- 
structions. In the space of twenty-two years — from 721 a. r., which is 
the date of Agrippas ledileship, to 743, which is tlie date of tlie erection 
of the horologium, or sundial, one of the last works of Augustus — these 
five men raised nine porticoes, three theatres, one amphitheatre, fifteen 
temples, five public parks, thermte, aqueducts, fountains, artificial rivers 
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and lakes, altars, niau^olea, fora, a complete system of drainage, and a 
bridge across the Tiber. 

“ The old marlde wharf, at the southern end of the city, near the modern 
Manaorata,inm\i\ not have been used for the pur])oseof landinirthe materials 
destined for these constructions of the Campus ^lartius, 1)ecaii-e the trans- 
portation of columns, pillar-, and obelisks throu'ih the narrow and tortuous 
streets of the ix, xr, and xiii regions vould have been impossible in some 
cases, difficult in others, and always costly to excess. And besides, there 
was no reason whv preference should be given to transportatiim by land, 
v/hen the vessels loade<l with tran-marim' marbles could ('Usily be brought 
within a few yards of the biiildinu’s in construction. The bloek< were evi- 
dently discharged on the side landings, level with the water’s edge, vliicli 
have a water fruiitaire of KH) met. and then ndsed by mean- of cranes [such 
asthcone re])ro^ented in the bas-ivlief of the Aterii , publi^he<l, among otluns, 
by Parker in part IV. of the A/’r/oroAg/y of Jiotnf, ])late xxirt. ) to the level 
of the eau-eway, and })ushed on rollers ) towards their destination. 

“The discovery of this new topograj)hic feature of ancieuit Pome fts 
reiuarkabiy well with others previou-iv mad(‘ in connection with tlie sale, 
trade, and working of marbles in this [ru-tion of the Cam]uis Martins. 
When the church of St. Apolliiiaris was modernized and disliaurtd in 
1737—40 by IA)pes C'lemeiit XII. ainl Penedict XIV, ruins and inscrip- 
tions W’ere discovered proving that there stood in old times the Slafio 
Ratioai.^ Marmoriioi, that is to savs, the central oliice for the administra- 
tion of marble quarries, which w’ere the private property and monopoly oi 
the Crown. Around this office, and on each side of the avenue connecting 
it w'ith the pier just discovered by the Tor di Xona, stone-cutters and 
sculptors ha<l settled in large numbers. Wherever the ground is exca- 
vated betw'cen S. Andrea della Valle and the left bank of the river we are 
sure to find traces of these w{)rksho])s and artists’ studios, the site of Avhich 
is marked by a layer either of marble chips or of that yellowdsh crystalline 
sand wdiich is used to the present day for sawdng the blocks. Pietro Sante 
Bartoli, Flaminio Vacca, Ficoroni, and Braun describe many such sho])s 
found under the Monte Giordano, S. Maria dell’ Anima, the Collegio 
Ciemeiitino, the Chiesa Xuova, eto. It is difficult to ex})lain why tnany of 
these should have been abandoned so suddenly that works of sculpture in 
an unfinished state have been found, together with the tools of the trade — 
hammers, chisels, and files. More difficult still to explain seems the fact 
that, in the majority of cases, the unfinished statues represent Dacian kings 
or Dacian prisoners, in the same characteristic attitude of sad resignation 
wdiich w’e notice in the prototypes removed from the triumphal arch of 
Trajan to that of Constantine. One of these figures of Dacians, discovered 
in the reign of Clement X in the Via del Governo Vecchio, was placed on 
11 
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the staircase of the Altieri Palace ; a second was found in July, 1 841, under 
the house Ko. 211, Via de’ Coronari ; a third in January, 1859, under the 
house of Luigi Vannutelli, near the Via del Pellegrino ; a fourth in 1870, 
under the house of Paolo Massoli, in the same Via dc’ Coronari. These 
singular facts lead us to believe that the sudden abandonment of the ateliers 
of the Campus ^lartiu- must have taken place soon after the death of Trajan, 
the conqueror of Dacia, or else that the production of the article a la mode 
under his rule must have been in excess of the demand. 

Semi cl rath tv Puvtko. — A second di-covery lias taken place under the 
Teatro Tor di Nona, that of a semicircular portico in tlic sha])e of a Greek 
42. It is ])uilt of white marble, with one single row of columns. In the 
centre of the hemicycle stands a diminutive round temple, 4.20 met. in 
diameter, and before it an aitar ornamented with the custiunary .^acrilicial 
emblem^. For singularity <;f shape, plan, and architecture the shrine stands 
unique among this class of monuments. The capitals of the (*olunins are 
modelled in the shape of a leopard’s skin folded and twisted round the top 
of the shaft. Thi> motive of decuratitm, and the name \AV^(^cr f) engraved 
on a fragment of the architrave, inake us believe that Lacchus was the 
titular go{l of the place, a god always welcomed and cheiLhcd bvKiilors. 

^Etb<'riptioits of Lncrdiah Z Higher uj> the river, near the church 

of S. Lucia della Tiiita, that is to ?ay, near the site of another piiu’ (and 
ferry connecting the left bank with the Domitian garden-^ in the Prati di 
Castello),an important inscription has come to light, (kveribing how, in the 
first year of our era, 751 of Pome, under the coiLsuL>liip of Cains Cmsar and 
Lucius Paulin^, a freedman named Lucius Lucretius Zethus was warned in 
a vision by Ju])iter to raise an altar in lujnor of Augudus, uml(*r the invo- 
cation of J/crcu/*/a> Dcus Ekrnu-i. Following these directions, Lucretius 
Zethus had the altar made, and dedicated it nut only to iMercurv-Augustus, 
but to Jupiter, Juno, Vinerva, the Sun, the IJoon, Apdio, Diana, Fortune. 
Ojxs, L-is, Piety, and the Fatc>. From an epigraphic point of view thi- 
monument ranks ammigst the very best discovered in the vorks of the 
Tiber.” — PoDor.FO Laxctani, in Athenfr^im, April 25. 

Discoveries in the Forum of Augustus. — In vol. v, ])p, 114-5 tind 221 
of thk JuUKXAL, an account was given of tlie discoveries made (hiring the 
excavations in the Forum of Augustus. A su]:>})lemeiit i> givtm hv the 
BidL Comm. Ardi. (1890, ])p. 2 5 1-59 J ])y Sig. fiatti, (k^ crtbiiig both the 
fragments of -culpture and of inscriptions found over the .surface of the 
forum. 

Scttlpfftrr. — (1) Toro of a military statue, over life-dze, with corslet: 
it is headless and without legs. The chlamys is not draped over the left 
arm as usual but passes from the right shoulder to the left arm in graceful 
folds, as in a statue of Trajan in tiie Villa Albaiii. This pahtdameniinn 
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is unique among military (imperial ?) statues in having a fringed border. 
The work is delicate but badly injured. (2) Trunk of a male statue, with 
toga, over life-size. (3) Life-size male head, the portrait of a beardless 
middle-aged Homan with thin hair, badly damaged and lacking the lower 
part, but of excellent art. (4) Female head, slightly under litL^^ize; por- 
trait of a Roman lady with headdress of the time of Trajan and Hadrian. 

Arcltiff^ofural — The pedc.-tal of one of the piers which divided 

the southern hemicycle from the area of the forum still remains in place. 
To them were engaged channelled, half-columns of cipoliino of which two 
large fragments were found. There also remained in pla<‘e a considerable 
part of tlie pavement formed of large rectangular -labs of African, grey, 
cipoliino, yellow and purple maiRles. To the decoration of the }r)rtico 
which rose on Imth sides of the temple of IMars Ulfnr, belong the diafts of 
columns gktUo (Ltillco which have at all times been found here, e-pecially 
during the last excavations. The fragment- of cornices, architraves and 
the capitals are nearly all of the fine-t workmanship. 

hi^cri iAio!h<.—T\\^j in&cribed fraLuneiits found belong totwodij^tinctkitids 
of moiuimeiits. Some are remains of t)liiitli'^ on which wxre erected the 
famous honorary statues placed hero hy Augustus : others arc pieces of 
large framed :^labs. On the former were simply in>cril)cd the nainej; of the 
persons to whom the marble statue war? erected wntli the note of the offices 
filled ]>y him. The latter contained the rlotjiinn or narration of the most 
noteworthy acts and ('speciallv (»f the triumphs which had honored these 
great leaders. The size {)f the plinths agrees exactly with that of the square 
niches cut in the hemic vcle of the f )rum, w'here they must have rested. 
Under the niches wnn-e phu‘ed the >lal)s containing the clogia wdiich formed 
a sort of marble revetment in harmony w ith the magnificent decoration of 
this noble structure. 

Lanciani ])uhlished three IVagments of inscriptions from the plinths, 
relating to Appius Claudiu-, Cormhius Sill a and Fabius Maximus. There 
are two others, one of wdiich is too fragmentary f )r conjecture, wdiile the 
other can only be in honor of L. Fornelins Scipio A<iaticus, brother of 
Scipio Africanus, wdio wnis consul in 564 and triumphed <'Ver King Antio- 
chus in the ibllowdng year. It was already known that three ;?tatue< were 
erected to liim, one on the Capitol, one in the family toml) on the Appian, 
another in Sicily in obi. Now we knowo)f a fourth in the Forum of Augustus 
wdiose inscription can be restored tlius : 

L. CorneliV^. P. F. Seipio 

usnhTlCUS 

Vos. pruef, aed. TK. mil 
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In regard to the fragments belonging to the series ot elogia there are a 
number besides those published by Laneiaiii and already noticed in the 
JorRXAL ; especially nine fragments of one and twenty-five of a second. 

Tombs on the Via Triumphalis. — In the IhiU. Coimn. arch, for Nov. 
1890, it was re])Orted that to the left of the Porta Angelica along the 
bastions of the Vatican gardens there had been disc'overed the remains of 
a series of tombs which were anciently situated on the left side of the Via 
Triu)nj)hali<, which belong to the first half (jf the iiist century of the em- 
pire. Ill the Jan. 1890 Xo. some inscription.- are given A\hich \\ere found 
here. One is of the Apulei. Another of Heraclitus son of Ilermias of 
the city of Bargylia in Carla. The sentence Ba/jyAn/r//? ’AXarmos 

is written in latin letters : the tribe Alatis is new. To a third tomb belonged 
a ci[)])us showing that it I^elonged to the poet Claudius Diadumeiuis. It 
is in the form of an elegant e])igram, probably written liy the poet him- 
self, as follows : 

D • M 

CL-HIC-IACEO-DIADVME 
NVS- ARTE - POETA, OLIM - CAE 
SAREIS- FlORIDVS-OFFICIIS. 
QVEM-NVMQVAM-CVPIDAE 
POSSEDIT - GLORIA - FAMAE, 

SED • SEMPER ■ MODICVS • REX 
SIT- VBIQVE- TENOR, HYLLE 
PATER • VEN! • NOLO • MOV ERE 
TVMVLTV, HOSPITIVM* 

NOBIS - SVFFICIT- ISTA- DOM VS 

/////////////////////////////// 

///CL- FRVCTI AN E 
B- M • F- 

The verses are divided by special signs of punctuation. They show that 
Claudius Diadumeiuis, descendant of a libertus of Emperor Claudius and 
educated in literary studies, extrci>ed at first imjjortant offices in the im- 
perial household and then gave himself up entirely U) ])oetry. The dis- 
tich commencing Hylle paieVy vent; expressed the right of burial given 
here to his father Hyllus. The monument was erected by Claudia Fruc- 
tiane, probably wife of Diadu menus. A second ei])pus was erected by 
Diadumenus to his son Tiberius Claudius Hvllus, who died at 21, havins: 
been a lictor popidaris of the class of deniuitiatoresy of which there was one 
for each regio of the city to announce the iiopular festivals. — Bull. Comm, 
arch. 1891, pp. 70-5. 
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Office of marble cutters, workers and sculptors. — Sig. Lanciani 
publishes in the Bull. Comm. arch. (1691, pp. 23-36) a veritable monograph 
on the marble workshops of ancient Rome. He is led to it by the discovery, 
in Eeg. xiir, in the Testaccio, of a private house in the midst of a region 
entirely devoted to shipping interests and containing nothing but ware- 
houses. It turned out to be the office of a marble cutter, vhose yard 
contained some hundred C(jliimns to be put to his use. Passing from this 
to more general considerations ^^ig. Lanciani gives us details on the marble 
trade, on the quarter occupied by the marble cutters, on tlie discoveries of 
marbles made there since the sixteenth century, and finally on the traces 
of the residence there of real artists — sculpt< )rs and modellers. This quarter 
was in the Campu- ^lartius. 

Discovery of the Terentum. — In the course of the diggings required 
for the opening up of the ne^\ Curso Vittorio Emanuele, Prof. Lanciani 
found after long search between the Palazzo Sforza Cesarini and the Chiesa 
Xuova, at a depth of about six metres, the three cnceinte^^ of Aradites patris, 
Proscrpinae and Euripus where the sulfuric waters mentioned by Valerius 
Maximus were piped. It is the famous place Terentum or Tarentum with 
which are connected several of the most ancient legends of Home and in 
which the secular games were performed. The topographers of Ponie had 
placed it eitlier near the mausoleum of Augustus or in the Circus ^laximus. 
— Chron. des Arts, 1891, No. 10. 

Urn of Nero’s nurse Ecloge. — Sig. Lanciani wu'ites : A marble cinera- 
rium, inscribetl with the name clavdiae kcloCtE fit^simae, w\as fouml in 
the region of tlie Vigne Nimve, between the Vie Salaria and iSTomentana, 
about 17o years ago, embedded in the front wall of a farmhouse which is 
now the property f>f Signor Chiari. Although the Vigne Xuoveare scarcely 
four miles distant from the Porta Pia the inscription had never been noticed 
by an anti(piary. l\Iy attention was called to it l)v Cavaliere Rodolfo Buti, 
a learned and conscientious explorer of our Campagiui. I saw the in>crip- 
tion on Xovember 28, and considering that the site of the Vigne Xuove 
correspomls exactly to the site of the Suburbanum Pbaontis, in wdiich 
Nero’s suicide took place — con^idt'ring also that Signor Chiari's farm con- 
tains the ruins of a noble and extensive Roman villa of the fir-t century — 
I was led to believe that the Claudia Ecloge mentioned on the cinerary urn 
found among the ruin^ of this villa 175 years ago may l^e identified with 
the faithful nurse who, together witli Acte and Alexandria, paid the last 
honors to the corpse of her imperial nursling. I may add that thi> identi- 
fication has been tally approved in archaeological quarters, especially on 
account of tlie gentihciinn Claudia, wliich is “ de rigueur ” in a freedwoman 
of Nero. The finding of Ecloge’s urn at the Vigne Nuove, among the ruins 
of Phaon’s villa, makes us believe that the jiious old woman must have been 
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buried, at her own request, on the very spot in which her favorite had 
stabbed himself; but this is a simple supposition, independent of the text 
of the epitaph, which contains only three words. — Atli^ncEum, ]March 14. 

Acts OF THE QUINDECEMVIRI — Professor Mommsen will publish, in the 
Monumenti Aniicld of the Roman Lincei, his commentary on the Acts of the 
qiiindecemviri recently discovered in the works on the Tiber . — Athenieunif 
April 4. 

A collection of easts of Greek sculpture . — Demetrius Htephanovich Schilizzi, 
a British subject of Italian oriLOii established at Athens, lias given to the 
Italian government a very imtiortant collection of plaster casts from the 
principal monuments of Greek sculpture and architecture. The 324 cases 
containing it have already reached Rome, — Iler. Anh. 1, p. 241. 

Sculpture discovered in isoo. — The Bullatiiuo ddlu Comm. Archeo- 
logica for Dec. 1^^90 gives a catalo::ue of the sculptures discovered during 
1890 bv the arclneological commission. The .Jtifucs are: (1) statue of 
Fortune, alxnit life-size, in -14 Iragnumts, without the head, found (>u the 
Esquiline : (2) heria of Hercules, less than life-size, cove red with lion's 
skin, and with Ijearded head, in an excellent deaurative style: (3j head- 
less female statue, life-size, representing Ariadne or a bacchante: (4) 
headless statue of an old [leasant, dressed in the exoini^ and ^hee p^kin, of 
n^ood >tvle, lackiim- the lower limbs and lower arms. Die buds atnl heads 
are: (T) a head larger than life-size, of the iii century, the ])ortrait of a 
Roman, probably Imperial personage, and forming part of tlie .-tatue of 
an emperor a^ l^fars : (2) a life-size female la-ad of a typ(‘ like Faustina 
the Elder l)Ut vith dilferent head-dress: (3j a lile-size male head re>em- 
blina’ Trajan, of good work: (4) a good head, over lile-size of a Roman 
matron of tlie thirrl century ; (o) head of a Cupid ; flJ) small liead <4* a 
child of i)cautifLd workmaiishi}). Ilelu G. (1 ) fragment of a largo liigh- 
rclief vritli the toi.-o of a man— perhap- of 3rar< : (2) anotlim* fraghient 
with a seated] tigure of Phaedra (C ; (3) a head of r^E-dusa (4' the paiin tic 
tyj^e : etc. 

There arc no metal objects of much imjiortance. 

Of the terr^tnitfih^ the most notable are tlie following: (1 ' foinalo seated 
statuette — probably a goddess — v ith CorniK‘o]ua; f2 i lierid]<>.s and leu'iess 
male statue in attitude of .'^opb(»eles: (A) bead of iMinerva, of Jctrusco- 
Latin art ; (4) well-modelled head of Venus ; (d ) tisiLunent of a beautiful 
frieze in iiigh-rclicd' on which remains a figure of Sileiui- f?): (fi) four 
decorative friezes with sea-tigers carrying genii, winged children carrying 
festoons, bust of bacchante giving drink to panthers, etc. Some of these 
and others liere omitted have been already mentioned, vol. vr, p, dS.d. 

SENTlNUM=SASSOFERRATO — A preliminary report has been made 
to the Not. d. Scuvi (1890, pp. 346-50; in view of excavations to be under- 
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taken on the site of the ancient city of ^entinum near Sassoferrato. The 
identity of the site is proved by numerous inscriptions mentioning the ordo 
and of the Sentiniaus. The city lay nearly at the junction of the 
streams ^larena and Sanguirone with the Seiuino, To the south rose the 
acropolis placed on a natural elevation and fortified by strong walls. Of 
these walls and of those that surrounded the city the foundations remain 
almost everywhere. They are constructed of small parallelipipeds of cab 
careoiis stone, while the summit must have been formed of large blocks 
of travertine which have been for the must part removed and used for 
building material. 

Five years ago in reconstructing the provincial road from Fabriano to 
Sassoferrato which passed through Sentinuum numerous remains of private 
buildings were uncovered as well as a main road })aved A\ith large pidygonal 
slabs which appears to have been a decuman r^oad : at right angles with it 
there run drains \\hich appear to indicate the exi:*tence of cardinal roads. 

The niagniticeiice of the private buildings of Sciuinum i?? sho\\n by the 
heavy stone walls and tine mo-aic pavements. Such are that now in 
Cilyptotek of iMunich reju'csenting tlie sun and the signs of the Zodiac and 
the earth \\itii the seasons. A .‘-ecoiid mosaic represented the -ea full of 
fishes. A third mosaic, twelve metres square i;- m>w in the t'ifjini I[)politi 
and is remarkable for marim^ and fan tactic animals : it doubtless behmged 
to some baths, llemains of a public building, [)erhLi j>s a tin ait re, were 
imcovercil in August : here, in a subtorraneaii vault a number of objects; 
in bronze and marble were found. Saeh wore : a tragic and a comic ma>k ; 
}>art of a colo.^sul llgurc in miliiary cost uinc ; many parts of column^ ; several 
liundrcd pieces of marbles for wall-decoration ; a wooden ea-ket decorated 
wiili phujucs of l^one and ivorv covered with decoration of oves ami figures 
(a Victory). Xoar the city pari of an cipie^-triaii ^tatuc of excellent work- 
mausbij) wa.- found. 

VHO (near Cremona), — Pfjeh:stor!c deposits — '^ig. Ihtraz/d publishes 
in the BnU. di . liidutn-i / the l\^-ult^ of hi- excava- 

tions at A liM, on the road from Creimma to Mantova. In jrome black earth 
miinerons flint knives had been found ; thi-; le<l to tlie invc^tigatiniis. In 
the stratum of ])laek earth were found ])its of va^es sun-dried, numerous 
knives, blades, }fieeesof ilint, botU'S of aniiual> ; but no clear asbe-or coals 
snob as abound in the terreinare or deer iiorns or pile- or bronzes or arrows 
or lance heads or spindles. Tlie diatnoter of the basin of earth was eight 
metres. This appears to have been a Tint ^\ ork shop under cover. Around 
it were evidently huts, perhaps a village of the ^tone age. The entire neigh- 
borhood abounds in prehistoric remains, showing in tlie upper region of 
A hd between the Oglio and the Delmona there originally existed a niiiner- 
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ous population during the stone age. The stone objects found are of the 
greatest variety. 

CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES OF ITALY. 

BOBBIO. — The early-Christian tombs of Columbanus and his fol- 
lowers. — Miss M. Stokes exhibited to tlie Sociebj of Antiquaries London, 
on March 19 one hundred illustrations of the vestiges of Irish saints in Italy 
in the dark ages, and the Director read a pajjer by her on ‘‘ The Tombs 
of Columbanus and his Followers at Bobbin, ” Attains, Coiigal, Cuininian, 
and others, whose names are given by Padre Eossetti in his catalogue of 
the followers of Columbanus, but in their Latin forms, the Irish equiva- 
lents to which are omitted. The tomb of Colum])aiuis is a white marble 
sarcojdiagus (formerly surmounted by a marble recumbent statue of the 
saint) the front and sides of which were adorned with bas-reliefs illustrating 
events in the life of the saint. Among the interesting features in these 
has- rebels should be noted the book-satchel carried by St. Columbanus in 
the first, and the water-vessel presented by Gregory the Great to the saint 
at the con.-ecration of his monastery, in the central compartment. Tins 
sarcophagus stamL as an altar in the crypt of the old Lombai’dic church 
dedicated to the saint at Bobbin, while the tombs of those discijdes who 
followed him from Ireland to Italy are ranged in the walls around that of 
their master. The sculptures on live of these sarcophagi offor f nc examples 
of the interlaced work described ])y Canon Browne at the meeting of the 
Society held on February lOth as found in Italy at this ])erio(l and before 
it, even in the time of imperial Eome. Such patterns were spoken of by 
Miss Margaret Stokes in her paper read upon the same occasion as gradu- 
ally introduced with Christianity into Ireland, and there engrafted on a 
still more archaic form of Celtic art. Thus an Irish variety of such patterns 
sprang into life. The fact that there is no trace of such Irish individuality 
in the decorations on the tombs of the Irish saints at Bobbio, that there is 
nothing to dilferentiate these designs from those that prevailed throughout 
Lombardy in the seventh century, goes far to pro\"e that this style did not 
come from Ireland into Italy. ^Vhether, on the other hand, it reached the 
Irish shore borne directly from Lombardy by the passengers to and fro 
from Bobbio to its parent monastery in Bangor, co. Down, is yet matter 
for future research. The next monument described was the mar])le slab 
inscribed to the memory of Cummian, bishop in Ireland at the beginning 
of the eight century. We learn from the epitaph itself that Liutprand 
(King of Lombardy from a. d. 720 to 701) had the monument executed 
of which this slab was the covering, the artist's name, Joannes Magister, 
being given at the foot. The inscription consists of iiineteen lines, tw'elve 
of which are laudatory verses in hexameters, the remaining portion being 
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a request for the saintV intercession . The knife of Pt. C< )1 u inhanus, described 
by Mabillon in 1G82 as well as by Fleming, is still preserved in the sacristy 
of the church. It is of iron, and has a rude horn handle. The wooden 
cup out of which the saint drank is also preserved, and in the year 1354 
it was encircled by a baud of silver, with an inscription stating that it had 
belonged to St. Coliimbanus. The bell of the saint is another relic, and 
it is known that on the occasion of the translation of the saint’s relics to 
Pavia this bell was carried through the streets of that city at the head of 
the procession. The vessel brought by Pope Gregory the Great from Con- 
stantinople, and given bv him to St. Columbanns at the consecration of 
his monastery, agrees in fnan with that which is represented in the bas- 
relief on the saint’s tomb, and is said to have been one of the water ve-sels 
used at the wedding feast at Cana in Galilee. A silver bust representing 
the head of Pt. Coliimbanus completes the list of relics connected with this 
saint which are still preserved in the sacristy of his church at Eobbio. — - 
Rev. Prof Browne said he had now had the oj)portunity not only of seeing 
Miss Stokes’s careful drawings and diagrams, but of discussing the matter 
with Miss Stokes herself, and he was glad to be able to say once ainl for 
all that the Hibernian theorv of the Irish origin of interlacing ornament 
in Italy was now quite dead. — With regard to the date of the remarkable 
vase preserved at Eobbio, and said to have been given to St. Coliimbanus 
by St, Gregory, the President Dr. J. Evans thought the vase was quite as 
early as, if not earlier than, St. Gregory's time, and probably of Greek 
origin. — Atliemmm, March 28. 

COMO. — Discovery OF silver coins — Early in February a treasure- 
trove of about 6U00 silver coins and other pieces of the xiv century was 
made in Como. Among them were 52 coins of Como, all of Azzo Visconti ; 
686 of I’avia ; 4 of Cremona, and more than 5000 of Milan, A full report 
has been made upon them by Dr. Ambrosoli in the Italinn^t di 

Niimismntica (1891, p. lOo). 

Gifts to the Arch>eolog!Cal Museum. — In a recent number of the 
Rivida archpolofjien della provlacia di Como a report is published on the 
gifts made during 1890 to the archaeological Museum of Como, whose 
importance is rapidly increasing. 

MILAN. — The Lombard sculptures of Cairate. — AVe summarize as 
follows Sig. Carotti’s report on the early Lombard sculpturis of C’airate. 
Cav. Seletti recently gave to the Aluscuin of Alilan two mediaeval sculp- 
tures which came from Cairate on the Olona, in the building of the ancient 
Benedictine nunnery dedicated to P. Maria Assunta. Attracted by in- 
formation regarding some ancient paintings still existing in this ancient 
structure, now private property. One of the owners gave him for the 
Museum a capital in sandstone. It is still an imitation of the Corinthian 
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type but very debased, on the same plan as those in the baptistery of 
Cividale (737 a. d.) and the ciborium of S. Giorgio di Yalpollieella (712 
A. B.). The body is caibic, the four acanthus groups take almost the form 
of shells. The rectangular abacus has the interesting decoration of twisted 
rope used in Lombard works between the vii and xii cent. The origin 
of the monastery of Cuirate goes back to the viii cent, tu a bull of Liut- 
prand and Hildebrand of 774, folh^w^ed by a papal bull of John YIII in 
874. The capital \vould indicate the existence at this period of a modest 
construction Ijy an essentially local art. A narrow' frieze with two doves 
remains also from this time. Among its ruins were found the two frag- 
ments of sculpture given by Cav. Selletti. One represents a lion with the 
book — the symbol of ^^t. Mark : the other represents a seated ligure holding 
a book (probably vSt. iMatthew' ). With the assistance of Annoni’s old 
W'ork (T/*e Ajdueite di .^ifjnorc JjOiKjnhard^, gid del ■^oppre-'^^o inoni-dero di 
Boiedetfint' hi Co j rate) three ^tLituettes now iiistened into the w'all of the 
central court of the Ain])n>ian library were itleiitilied as also coming from 
this monastery of Cairate. They are of the same style and W(irkmanship 
and all seem fVoni iiitrin^ie evidence to date from the fouinlation of the 
monastery in 742. Two of the statuettes are bo cent, liigdi, the third measures 
02 cent.: they are in extremely high relief and of great rudene.-s. Gom- 
pare<l with other early Lombard ])ieec's they mu.-t restunble the rtdicL of 
the altar of Temmo at Cividale (744-71) a. n.). The latter are in very 
low' relief, so that in tiie sculptures of Cairate w e iiave examph*- of Lombard 
art whirh are unl<pie for two reasons, — tlieir high relief ami tlio complete 
lack of any i'oreign influence, especially the i^yzantine, which is evident at 
Cividale. 

A reconstruction (T the inona.stery took phice in the xrtr cent The 
cloister w'itli its double portico several times r.:;l>uilt preserves on the low'er 
stoiT a row' of coluniii'^J w'itli (‘aiutaL of the xirr ceniturv. TIu'S" capitals 
have the alternate arms of the Torriani and Yi-conti. Tim rcc(umtru<‘tion, 
therefore, inust date benveeii 1237, the year when the Comasks encamped 
at Cairate to snccor the nohles amiinst the iMihinese, and 12b2 in which 
first broke out the lio-tility hetw'oen the Torriani and the Visconti. 

Additions to the Museum, — The additions made to the department of 
the ^Middle Acts and Iienai^sattce in the mus^ urn of Milan (Lnn’a ) during 
the year IdbO are given with the ])rehistoric and cla-sical aiitifpdtios on pp. 
134-3 in order not to divide the report. The reader is referred to this page. 

RIET!. — Discovery of Manuscripts. — la the ex-convent of Sant xAiitonio 
del i\[onte near Ilieti a notah,h‘ group of manuscripts ha- been bnaight to 
light w’hich since 18bd had remained hidden in the recess of a vault. Prof. 
jMonaci has examined them on bcdialf of the government and reports that 
of the seventy-one manuscripts fifty-eight are important. Although they 
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do not contain new matter, still, either on account of the great age of some 
of them — the x and xi centuries — or for the beauty of their calligraphy 
and from being dated, and, tinally, on account of the illuminations of others, 
they constitute a group that would do honor to most collections. The sub- 
jects are mostly theological or of canon law. — Arch. Itom. di St. Pair in, 
189l,p. 20o. 

ROMA. — An early Manuscript. — Padre Co^sa-Llzzt has ])re])ared for 
publication in ])hototype the A'atican codex of the rro])hct>, uhich dates 
from the sixth or seyentli century. It will be accom]>anicd by a commen- 
tary from Professor Ceriani, of the Ambrosian Library at Alilan, and will 
appear shortly. — Athoiautn, Aiarch 21. 

House of John and Paul. — Padre German o continues with perseverance 
his excavations under the basilica ot !SS. Giovanni e Paolo which he is now 
describing in the pages of thi- J{jur.XAL. Pie ha- cleatyd out several new 
halls during the winter and f )und new j)aintlng.- of a rather bai’baious 
style repre.-enting soldiers dividing C'hrist’- garment-, Ghri.-t in the tomb, 
the Descent into Limbo, etc. It is thouLdit that the date oftlw^e paintings is 
about the eighth century. They iorm another linh in the series of tre^rcocs 
of the ancient hou.-e which covor a period of >onie tight liundred years, 
from the third to the eleventh cencurv. AVe call our reader.-' e.-])ecial 
atttaition to Padre GermanoV important ^erir:? of paper'^ in the JounxAn: 
they form the iirst complete and oflicial rt:[)ort on the.-e iinicpue excavations 
so interesting for student.- of early C'luislian art and hi.-tory. 

Catacomb of SS. Peter and Marcellinus. — Algr. Wilpert ha> lately 
di>covered in a half-filed cnbicuhun of the cataeijmb of Peter and 
Alarcellinus on the Aha LaLicana, traces of an im]iortant .-eric? of paintings 
covering its vault. Tluy date from about the middle of the thiid i.enLury. 
The vault it divid<.d into nine compartments, five of them n claim ular, ilie 
other fair, placed at the angles, being ein-uhir. A ear the entrance i- a 
Woman seated before 'whom a figure .-tands, .sj'oaking. Th’s subject is 
shown, by the two f blowing, to he the Annunciation. Tlusc latter re])re- 
seiit the adoration of the Alagi, in the usual f)rin, and the IMagi rln: ni. -elves, 
who point to the star wdnidi lias the pi\‘-( bnstantinian fumi of the inoiu'- 
gram of GhiLt. In another compartment the Saviour is curing the blind 
man with hi.- right hand. In the ecmtre of the vault GhiLt i'^ .-eated on a 
throne surr(ninde<l by saints, the scene of special judgment. Finally at the 
corners are orunti repre.-enting the souls of tlio-e buried in tlii.- eubieiilum. 
The importance of thejje paintings lies especially in their signif eaiice and 
connection, as they form a complete syndtolie and didat'tic cycle. — Rtv. de 
I'cirf Chilficn, 1^91, p. 271. 

A MEDi/^VAL museum IN THE VATICAN. — Great aud expensive prepara- 
tions are being carried on at the Ahitican for the installation cL a Alediieval 
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museum in the famous Borgia apartments. It is to receive the numerous 
paintings and works of art of the Middle Ages and early Renaissance which 
have hitherto been crowded into the cases and wardrobes of tlie i\Iuseo 
Cristiano. Until now it has been almost impossible to study a large part 
of this collection, hidden as it was behind wooden doors. The collection 
of small Byzantine paintings of various periods is unique and those of 
enamels, including many fine examples of early Limoges work, and of 
carved ivories are large and of the highest interest. But few of thotn have 
been described in print, and still fewer illustrated. [The editor spent, years 
ago, several months in making careful descriptions of several hundred of 
these pieces and can testify to the fact that they will })rove a fruitful source 
of study for students of the history of art. A. L. F., Tr.]. The collection 
of paintings of the xiv and xv cent, includes several works of unusual 
excellence especially of the Umbrian school. 

Catacomb of Priscilla and Basilica of St. Silvester. — In the last num- 
ber of Comm. De Ros<i’s Ball, di arch. crLtiana {^Serie V, Aano /, iNo. 2-3.) 
the learned writer gives a preliminary report on his discovery of the basilica 
of St. Silve.-ter already alluded to. 

It was already known that the early and important histori(‘al crypts 
discovered during the past few years in the cemetery of Ib’i-cilla should 
be divided into two groups. The first is that of the hypogeum of the Acilii 
Glabriones, vhich has been already described; the second reached from 
the last cubiculum of the (Tlabriones is the eahicalum eJaram of the martyr 
Crcsccntianus. Here also the graffiti of visitors are numerous. In one 
of them the reason is expres>ed for the veneration in which thi< spot was 
held. As the ba.-ilica^ erecte<l over the t(.)mbs of the apostles in Itome 
were called llmina npoMoloram, so these crypts of the cemeterv of Prixdlla 
were termed in these graffiti Umina sanrforam. New dis(‘overies have sim- 
plified the description of the crypts of S. Crcsccntianus. These were the 
co}ife-<^}o of an open air basilica erected by Pope Sylvester above the cata- 
comb. The itineraries of the seventh century speak of ascending to the 
basilica of S. Silvester in visiting this cemetery ; the stairway tliat leads 
down to the crypts of Crescentianus or Crescentius. Excavations at the 
top of it showed the ruins of rased buihlings which were found to be a 
basilica surrounded by Christian oratories and mausoleums. The stair- 
case 0 ])ens up near the bema, as is customary. As the work of excavating 
the ruins was not finished at the time of writing the full report is delayed. 

The basilica was completely razed and despoiled, dou])tle.•^s at a time of 
invasion. No fragment of inscription or of sculpture has yet been found. 
But from the foundations of the buildings it is easy to perceive the form 
of the ap^e, the site of the altar and the remains of a couple of the papal 
tombs. — Chron, des Arts, 1891, No. 4. 
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A graffito of the year 375. — On the wall of a staircase in the cemetery of 
Priscilla is a graffito traced on the cover of an arcosolium which is unique 
in character. On the first line we read : [n pace ; on the following lines . . . 
I Ulus fthr, co)ibS GndUDti III ti E(pnti Ilurtuilnu^, Fortauatu^ et [Fe) 
lie ad calice boilmU'^ (for ad calicetn venbnus). In tlie fi>t place this is 
the first graffito dated by year and day: it- date is 375 a. d. Secondly 
the formula ad calictiu vtaunus is entirely new. The graffito, it should be 
observed consists of two parts, the in pact being earlier and the rest com- 
memorating a vi?it in 375 to the tomb on which tlie graffito i:^ .-eratched. 
The explanation is tlnit, as we learn from oceie^itt-tical writers the ]iagan 
habit of coining on certain occasions to eat and drink at the tombs ot rela- 
tives and i'rieiids var? continued by Chri.-tians and the rioting and drunken- 
ness that it led to are the occa>ion of much criticism and led iinally to 
severe .-teps f >r its repression. Ad calU‘tm ^^intundiunj ce/innus records 
tins rite perfornud in honor of the defunct by lTorentiiui> Fortunatus and 
Felix, and thi- graffito i.- the first and onlv allu.-ion to tlie habit in the 
range of Christian (‘pigraphy. — Fn in Iju//, arch. Grid., v, i, 2-3. 

Christian inscriptions. — In the Camg.o A'erano three fragments of in- 
scrii)tion?' have been f mud belonging to the ancient Chri^^tian underground 
cemet(‘ry which exi.-teel there. Thev originally closed loculi. The name 
Quiracos uliich occurs in one is interesting because the catacomb it^-^elf, in 
which the martyr. St. Laureiitius waa buried, is eponymous of one Ciriaca 
and this name has been met with in a nundier of inscriptions from this site 
showing in the persons some relationship to the martyr. The second 
inscription is a metrical epitaph whose im})ortance lies in its being a record 
of the burial in this cemetery of a sacred virgin. Comm, de Po'^si some 
time ago demonstrated that the e[)itaphs of sacred virgins which have come 
in considerable numbers from thi^ Christian cemetery and belong to the 
fourth and fifth centuries show that there must have existe<l in the Agro 
Yeraiio one of the very earliest of the ascetic houses of the Koman church 
where virgins and widows lived together in monastic fashion retired from 
the world. — Bull. Cotnui. arch. 1831, ]>. 77. 

SARDINIA, 

A foundry of the bronze age near Lei. — Sig, Vivanet reports in the 
Scavi (1890, pp. 334—6) the discovery in the commune of Lei of a number 
of ancient bronzes which have been placed in the museum of Cagliari. 
They include statuettes (of the usual warriors) lances, axes, pestles, arm- 
lets with linear decoration, poniard handle, rings, etc. 

In the same locality, which is of granite formation, there were found 
many pieces of rough caolino and volcanic stone brought here ajiparently 
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to make receptacles for fusing metal. Besides finished objects there ^vere 
pieces of mineral of irregular shape, the remnants of the pyrites fused to 
obtain copper. It is therefore to be concluded that we have here another 
im])ortant factory of the bronze age, in the place called sa Maddalena. 

The many iiuraghic constructions which are found in the neighboring 
mountain and valley, especially the latter, show that this was an iiu})ortant 
centre of population which may have encouraged the development of a 
foundry. The now semi-destroyed nuraghe calle<l J/cros- de Ilo>ario placed 
a few <lozen meters away on the tumiuit of the liill may have been the 
artisans' dwelling. — Not. d . Smvi^ pp. 3d4-6. 

The site of the ancient Cares. — The ancient placed near Olbia 

has been incorrectly locateel by all authorities. It is in reality situated 
about eight miles N. w. of Terra.nova in a territoi’v ^till called iu 

an iincultivate<l spot of srpiarc sliape alon^: the slope of a hill. The ancient 
city extended into the plain below. There are many remains of it. the 
most notable beiinr a ruined building measuring bv 23 met. divided 
into seven rooms, by internal walls, all of stone. Two gold coins and rods 
of bone have been found inside it. In a con-iderable radius iwo other 
buihlings some arranged in regular line^. ^onie in confu>ed groups, some 
rpiite isolated. Between two lines of ruin^ are the remains of an ancient 
paved road and where it is interruptiMl are the remains of a circular 
building where starts a wall that joins another Iran-verse wall. There 
seem endless ruins and remains of .>-treets. What the extent of the ancient 
city may have been is difficult to ascertain on account of its extending on 
one side into thick woods. One of tlu‘ groate.st of the modern <le^truciions 
from which it has suffered took pla(‘e some thirty years ago vben it was 
used as a rpiarry and its stone transported everywhere. Hence the well- 
known local proverb: Aohhci In -^ii )nore e 'pedrn m CAn'C'^) or “ vou find 
wmter in the -ea and stone at Care^i.” At the beginning of thi> centurv a 
great part of the walls w'ere still standing, Sig. Tampon i undertook lately 
some excavatmn- among the ruins but they were unsuccessful. — Nnf. d. 

1 si 1)0, pp. 3>b3-b. 

SICILY. 

STENTINELLO. — Neolithic station. — Professor Or-t has just })ul)- 
lished his report on the neolithic station of Stentinello. This j)rehi.>.toric 
village, near Syracuse, contained a group of dwellings built upon a natural 
terrace of info, about five metres above the level of the '-ea, all of whii'h are 
now destroyed. The village was girded by natural trtuiches in the rocks, 
which served for drainage. Amongst the objects found are some of ob-i<lian, 
flint knives, axes in basalt, carved bones, ami fragments of large earthen- 
ware vessels imperfectly baked at an open Are, the oven not then being 
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known. The vases are decorated in geometric style, before baking, with a 
hard stick, or even with the human nails ; some, however, showing a more 
advanced period when blocks and puncturing were in use. The bandies 
are mostly circular, strong, and bixiad. The rude body of an animal 
(fragmentary) — of which the head (now wanting) was fixed separately by 
means of a wooden stick — was found amongst the (h'hris. Anotlier rude 
terracotta is of a horned animal ; and a third is a human body now without 
head or arms, the latter made separately. — Athemr^nn, iMay lb. 

The report alluded to by the AtJu nctina is publi^-lKd in the BuUdlhio di 
Paldtiolo^jid Ifaliana and its importance A\ill justify a hill -umnuii'y in the 
next iiuml>er of the Joukxal. 

SYRACUSE (near). — Excavation of the necropolisof Megara Hyblaia, 
— In January the Italian government commenced excavation.'^ in the ne- 
cro[H)li^ of Megara Ilvblaia, near Syracii-e. After a mouth's excavation, 
Dr. Oi>i reached the oldest part of tlie necropolis. At the outset he was 
rewarded liy tinding a tomb of a woman, with two hue silver at the 

height of tlie shoulders, and on the breast some silver rings with iJneniciaii 
scaruhtei, and also a large chamlior sculptured with an elegant boi’der round 
the top reprO’-onting archaic leaves entwined >\ith astragals, all s])lendidly 
j') reserved. Dr. Oi\-i has now come on a rich mine of proto-Corinthian vases 
and silver objects. In one tomb containing three infant skeletons W'ere 
found nineteen buttons of thin silver; three spirals also of >ilver ; tw'cnty- 
oue silver rings, ten being on one huger; a lung necklace of twisted wire; 
a girdle richly dceoratetl with lines and geometric hgures, like 

the Olympian Iiladcs : together with some very small but elegant bronze 
brooches, some in tlu‘ f'oriii of a horse, some in that of a boat, ^\itli other 
brooches in w'ood, hone and iron — a rare collection for one tomb, but 
unfortunately in bad condition. Thcffe brooches are important as they 
resemble in type those belonging to the Italian cemeteries of the first age 
of iron, while they are verv rare in Greek tombs, especially in Sicily. In 
ancitrier tomb w^ere found a gold button and a hne g(>Id rosette with six 
repomd: leaves. Outside the necropolis, near the ])harus of L uni id or o, 
below' the seadevel, Dr. Or^i lias been able to trace out the quay of the 
ancient port of Megara Hvbhiia, formed of huge blocks of lirnc.^toiie, Tlic 
w'all is more than hve metros in width. All the objects found will be 
placed ill the museum at Syracuse, <>f which Dr. Orsi is directcu'. — Athe' 
7tieiun, April 4. 

SPAIN. 

GRANADA. — Fire in the Alhambra. — On Sep. 15, a violent hre broke 
out ill the xVlhambra. The Sala de TAlberca ami a part of the court of 
the Arrayaiie w'ere alone destroyed, and an architect from IMadrid is already 
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busy reconstructing them. A fe\Y days before the fire, several works of 
art had been stolen from the Alhambra and it is conjectured that the fire 
was started to cover the theft. — Chron. dt-< Arti, 1800, Xo. ol. 

Quillena — DLcovenj of a dolmen . — Two Sevilhin urc'hitMjlogists, Jose 
Cascales and FtTicien Candan, have discovered near ()aillena a corridor 
dolmen, the only one of the kind hitherto known to exi^t in Andalusia. 
The walls of this constractinii, whose section is trapezoidal, are formed of 
eiiornioiis unhewn stones, 1.25 met high, connected without cement. The 
roof is formed of very wide slabs w'hosC dimensions are as large as 2.15 by' 
1.15 met. — Rev. Arch. 

FRANCE, 

Congress of learned societies at the Sorbonne in isoi. — The following 
is an extract from the program of the section of arclueologv at the great 
annual congress attended by delegates from all the learned societies of 
France, which meets at the Sorbonne. It gives the topics within whose 
limits the papers and reports were kept. 

(1) Xotit'es of inventories of private collections of antiques, statues, reliefs, 
coins, found in tlie province-' bctw'een the xvith and the xviirth cent., with 
the ohject of tracing the history oi munumeuts in the museums of to-dav. 

(2j Kecent disco verit^s of milestones or signs of ancient roa<ls which may 
serve to determine the line of Koman roads in Oaul or in Africa. 

(3) h?tudy in a determinate region of Africa all the ancient buildings, 
such as triumphal arches, tem})les, theatres, etc. and draw' U]) plans. This 
is in view of the fact that a passion for epigraphy ha.s led to the neglect of 
the monuments in Africa, especially those of early' Christian period. 

(4) Notify of the antiquities preserved in provincial museums wdiich are 
of an origin foreign to the region. 

(5j Cull attention to notary acts of the xiv-xvi centuries containing 
information on artists' biographies, especially contracts relating to paint- 
ings, sculptures or other w'orks of art. 

(G) Draw' up a list, accompanied by plans and drawl ngs of the Christian 
buildings of a province or department considered anterior to the vear 1000. 

(7) ^^tmly the characteristics wdiich distinguish the various schools of 
architecture during the Komanesque period with especial stress on the 
constitutive elements of each monument (plan, vaults, dc.) This is to 
encourage monographs treating of the common characteristics of buildings 
in a department, a diocese or an arrondissement. 

(8) Statistics of monuments of military architecture of various periods, 
with notice of historical documents that serve to date them. 

(9) Note the rural constructions erected by monasteries or individuals, 
such as granges, mills, etc. 
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(10) Documents relatinp^ to naval architecture. 

(11) Point out in each re^^ion of France the centres for the manufac- 
ture of works in precious metals during thiC ^Middle Age. Indicate the 
characteristics and especially the marks and stamps by which they can 
be recognizi^l. 

(12) SlcIv on tiefurcd moiuimouts of anti([uity or the ^liddlo Ages the 
representations of im])Iernents of trades. It is ouen ditiicult to identify 
the age and use of such when thev are found. 

(in) Study tlie centres for the nuinufacture of ceramics in ancient Gaul, 
and the places where thi- indu-try lias been liainled down U) ilie proent time. 

(14) Collect written or f gured docuineiiL.- illustrating the history of cos- 
tume in any special region. 

(lo) Study in the Avfn S‘( ncluru m among the bioirranhies of saints of 
any region of France, what may intei\.-t tlie hi-torv of art in that regi(>n. — 
Her. dr I'itrt Chnl. 1^91. pp. IT'.Msl. 

St. Denisandthe beginningsof the ti^ansitional style in French Archi- 
tecture.— Ilie abbey church of St. Denis wos the>ubj«‘et of an intoro'^ting 
di'^cim^ion at the las^ congre''-^ ot Ic'arned societic'^ at tlie Sorbonne. 

1 hat work was begun in 1149 and not in 1147 \\a> demonstrated ])v INI. 
Anthyme Saint-Pa ill from a carelul >tudy of a document. The facade 
mu-t have been built in five or ^iv yenrs, and it*- date bm’ng cmaain, the 
part of the ve>tibule placed under the to\\crs belongs ti> the ;^ame period, 
llie ribbed cro.-s vaults placed here are vorthv of >tudv on acctiunt of the 
heavy protile of their ribbing. The choir was erected between 1140 and 
1144 and is a remarkably l')old c(mstruetion. It i< po^-ible that the chnrclies 
of Poissy, ot St. Maelou of Ponroi^e and of St. ^laitin des Ciiamps were 
built under Sager's inspiration: they may 1 )g tlierefore con-iderod as the 
prototy[)CS (>i the basiliea ot St. Dems, wbieli i< tlie f r:>t Gotliie eluireh. 
Such were the views ex})re^sed hy M. Authyine Saint-Paul. <Jn the other 
hand INI. de Dasteyrie objected to calling Saint-Denis the f rst Gothic church. 
It is ])ut one link in a chain of transformations lasting froiti tlie clo-o of the 
eleventh up to the tliirteenth century. It certainly had C()n>iderable influ- 
ence in the entire district ; but all its essential characteristics are to he 
found in other buildings of the same or of an earlier date, like St. Ftieniie 
of Beauvais or IMorienvaL M. Anthyme Saint-Paul did not lay sufficient 
stress upon the chronological order of the other buildings of the same type 
which remain. He supposes the church of Poissy and that of Saint-lMaclou 
of Pontoise to be earlier than St. Denis, but what is there to prove it? 

M. E, Lefcvre-Pontalis called M. Anthyme Saint-Paul’s attention to the 
fact that the church of St Maelou of Pontoise must, on the contrary, have 
been built some time after the basilica of St. Denis, as is proved by the 
12 
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ossatiire of the vault of the deambulatory, the only part of the building 
that still dates from the tv/elfth century. — Rfi\ de rart CJiret , 1891, p. 179. 

Baptismal Fonts. — IM. P. Saiiitenoy has contributed to the archeo- 

lofjie de BruxdUs a detaikd moii()gia})h on baptismal fonts fiom the bap- 
tisteries to the XVI century. Among other ])oints discus-ed is that of the 
various centres for the execution of fonts in broiize and marble during the 
IMiddie Ages, cspeciallv in pLlgium and north (Tormany. The monuments 
are cla'-ifu'd a^^ : hapti'-tcries, piscinae ot baptisterie- \\ith raised boniers, 
fonts with acdicula over tliem, l)a[)tismal va^es, etc. — Rev. de Fart Chrtiicn^ 
1891, p. 1^47. 

Le Moiturier, the Sculptor of Avignon, and Jacques Morel. — In the 

(dizdte de< Beaux Art.^ and the Clivenique A/7s' f^Ao. 11 of iSp]) many 
new and interesting facts are noted in regard to tuo scul[>tm’s of the xv 
cent., Jacfpies Viorel and Antoine le Aloiturier, bi4h of whom \vere among 
the first sculptors of the great Purgundian school whi(‘h staiTetl the licnais- 
sance in tiortliern F]-ance. 

A French painter of the xiv cent. Jean Coste. — M. Bernanl ITost 
has lately published, in the hidoriquC', artidlquL.<, d litterairrs a 

verv interesting <locument found in the Archives ^rationales (K 44, Xo. B). 
Documents on Fi*ench painting during tlu' xiv camt. are extremely rare. 
The one in question scem.s to relate to the famous Jean Coste, ])ainter of 
King Jean and presumed author of the portrait in the Pibliotheque 
Xationale. It presents the double intere.st of describing an important 
decorative work executed in one of the ino.st maigniticent chateaux of 
France and of furnishing precious inf )rmation regarding the technique 
of the art of the day and its special vocabulai y. 

It i' an account f)r the year 1345; Jean Co'^te had been chargtal in 
1340 ])v the duke of Xormandy witli various important work in the chateau 
of Vaudreuil and at Paris. The f)llowing is the tenor of the account of 
Gisors, in modern orthogu'aphy. 

‘^Pour faire en la chapelle du roy, peindre la et faire en lad. (*]iaj)el]e 
environ Xii toiscs de long et ill toiscs de le, et doit etre le cael de lad. 
cha[)elle luniande (sic) des arnies de France, et sera le lamlris p'eint 
dTine couleur futine,^ les trez‘^ et les })onchons" d’azur semes de fleurs de 
lis, les base-, les chapiteaux, voute, de vermilion, de vert vt d’arpeld ks 
ogives de fin vermilion et de fin v(ud, tout fait a riuiile, et les joints de la 
couleur des trez, ks sablieres d'une orbe voie faites en filatieres;'‘ les cutes 
de lad. chapelle rousses et quartellcs^^ de blanc refendu de brun ; pour le 
clotet,' tout le conible vert e-tencelc^ d’orpel, les ogives de fin vermilion, 

AVood color. ^ Beams. ^ Kinir-posts. 

imitation gold. ^Scallops. ® Checkered. 

’Aedicula reserved to the royal family. ‘'Studded. 
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voiite d’orpel. et les reprinses^ seinblablement, les joints d’azur semes de 
fleiirs de [is, le^ sablieres, vouto. de fin vermilion et de tin vert a Thuile et 
d’orpel, et les murs de draps^^ rones’^ de France, de Eonrgopie et de 
Kormandie ; et le contre cueiir de Tautel. la tiible }HMnte des 1 mages de 
la Paxiion et le cliam]) de fin vert e?teiic('le et de fin or et les diadismes^^ 
de tin or et le devant armoye de France et de Bonrc'oii*ne. l^)ur ice avoir 
fait bien et convenablement par Jrhai/ Ip pninfre, a i<*elui bailie a rabais, 
pour tout XV livre>.'’ — (^hi‘nh\ drs Arfs^ Xo. 1-). 

An Historical Painting by Jean Foucquet. — Thungh it va.-? known that 
the great flean Foucquet wa-^ painter to Kina' Loui^ XI, tione of his work 
done for the coiu’t had been ideiitiflvd. ^1. Duri-ieu ]ia< tound the c-jpy 
of the statute^ or the O/dre de Saud-Miclifl (Z?/7>. Aid, Ms. Franp. Vd,Sld) 
which beloii'jfed to tlie king, its founder. On the fii>t paae is an admirable 
illumination rej)reseiiting tlie holdina* of tlie f rst chapter ot the order. All 
the head^ of the tigur(> are adiniralde portraits, and from tliem and certain 
details of costume and a comparison with (rther monuments 31. Durricu 
has been ai)le to identify, be,-ide Louis XL duke Charle- of (niyenne, his 
brother, <.luke Louis II of Louri^on, the ccnint of Rou^sillon, admiral of 
France, grandmaster Antolm' de (fhabannes, count Dammartin, Jean 
Bourre. governor of (diaries VIII, tlie poid and author Jean Bubertet, etc. 
Revue CV/7., iSfO, ii, p. 4(.k>. 

Treasuries of St Maurice d’Agaune and of Sion. — i\[. de iMely publishes 
in the BaUeiia of the Ldmde dp'; Travaux T[i.d<)rique'< a study on the con- 
tents of the trea^urics of St. iMaurice d'Agauneaiid of Sion. For the former 
he makes rectifications in the magnilicent monograpli of M. Aubert adding 
much to the descript it>n of the reli([uary of the Ste. Epine and the Mero- 
vingian reliquary. lie shows that the so-called antique cameo on its front 
is a verve file wdio^e ^ingular tec*hni(|ue he exj)lains : this mav lead to the 
discovery of the same fact in the case of other >o-called cameos. In the 
treasury of Sion he studies especially t'.vo pieces; the small reliquarv of 
St. Althea, a w’ork of the vin century, restored in the xrr, and the chef- 
d’ceuvre of the collection, a (‘offer containing relics of the Theban legion and 
dating from the middle of the xtv century. It is a work of great interest 
though hardly noticed. It is covered with plaques of silver gilt, stanq^ed, 
pierced d jour, representing alternately a king and a queen enthroned in 
a quatre-feuille in high relief. The ground is decorated with ])laquos of 
silver enamelled and gilt, wdth most delicate translucid enamels. A multi- 
tude of wonderful details make of this piece a jewel. — Revue de Cart Chretien, 
1891, p, 246. 
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Form of the Cross of the Crusaders. — M. de Mely coranuinicated to 
the Acadanie des Iibicriptions (April 25) the reproductions of some monu- 
ments that show the form oi‘the cross worn by the first crusaders. These 
monuments are: the ^lass windows of St. Denis, given by Suger; a minia- 
ture ill a manuscript at Bern, representing Frederic I ; and a jianel in the 
reliquary of Charlemagne at Aix-la-Chapelle . — lUvuti CV/h, 181J0, i, p. oGO. 

Proposed Museum Fund and the Visconti-Arconati Legacy. — The 
movement to C;=tablidi a CuU-e dc.'> MnJ'ts or fund de?,tined to enable the 
French museums to make large i)urehases of vorks of art was alluded to 
on p. GOO, vol. VI of this Journal. It seems to have been made a possi- 
bility by a most muniticent act (T IMmc. la i\rarquise Yiscoiui-Arconati, 
daughter of the recently decca-cd senator Fevrat. Tins ladv wished to 
arrange in advance the di-po>>al nf her large f )rtune and has made a wall 
including legacies to ]iosj)ita]s in Italy, to the city of Brussels, to the 
Institut de France, the Bibliothe^pae Rationale and the Museum. This 
last legacy makes the state heir tu the sum eujlit of francs whose 

income is destined to increase tlie collections of tlie Louvre and Cluny 
museums. In ca-^e the Ot/soc de-'< is in operation when the leuacy 

comes due, it .shall have the dl.-po^al of this income. Other\\i:;e the >iate 
itself shall employ it in purchases in the proportions of om^-iifth for the 
Cluny museum and tbur-lifths for the Lf)uvrc. Thi- is tlu'ref'ore, says ^I. 
Goiise in the Chron. des Arts (1801, No. 4), “ a peremptory rea:?on, a unifpie 
occasion for our law'-givers to vote the creation of a museum fund which 
can alone give t() our artistic acquisitions that breadth and elasticity that 
are so necessary. In reality it needs nothing but a simple authorization 
on their part ; that the principle of the financial autonomy of our museums 
should be recognized in the budget: the rest wall come of itself. The 
Seveiie and Bareli ier funds wall form a first nucleus . , . example is con- 
tagious ; w'e know’ of amateurs ready to open tlieir j)ur.-est rings as soon as 
they knoNV at what door to knock. It is indi.>p(m>able that by the time 
the Arconati legacy comes into operation the Fund sliould have been 
organized and liave given proof of vitality.” The Louvre can preserve 
its artistic supremacy only by some such means as this. 

ANNECY. — Gallic discoveries. — Dr. Thonion communicated at a meet- 
ing of the Soc. des Ant Iqiiai ('€■•< (April 9), the results of a discovery under a 
tumulus constructed of uncemented stone in the neighborhood of Annecy. 
The objects found are Gallic and consist of swords, fibulae, lance-heads, 
bracelets, bear-teeth, etc. INI. Flouest adds that these objects belong to 
the last period of Gallic independence befu’e Cae«ar’s invasion. — Revue 
CnL, I, 1890, p. 360; and Ball. Sac. des Aniiq., 1890, p. 170. 

AVENCHES= AVENTICUM. — I he ^oc'iQty Rro Aventico is zealously carry- 
ing on excavations at Avenches. A wall 8 ft. in thickness has been un- 
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earthed at the east end of the theatre, and also traces of the pavement 
around the theatre. It ^Yili soon be ]iossible to give an exact picture of 
the theatre of ancient Aventicum. The excavators also came upon the 
grave of a young girl (whose skeleton was much damaged ), and a great 
quantity of vases, p(jt5, and small lam})s made of a fine red clay. ISTot far 
from a spot which is supposed to have been the site of a temple, a marble 
hand, part of a foot, and tlio fragments of an inscribed marble tablet have 
been found. — Athenainn, March 7. 

AVIGNON. — Its architects of the xiv century. — IM. Miintz continues 
to publi.sh (^Chronique des Arts, 1890, Xo. 31) his studios on the Architects 
of Avignon, with infnnnation derived from new documents. The earliest 
here mentioned is Maitre C^uillaume, openhius of the bridge of Avignon 
and constructor of that of Itaudnitz in Buhemia. Bishop John IV of 
Prague (d. 1343), the great protector of art in Bohemia before the advent 
of Charles IV, became acquainted viih this architect while at the Papal 
court, and invited him to Prague, where he came in 1333 vith three other 
operarii, Tiioy build two ])icrs and a vault, and left the rest to their 
Czech confreres, after working several years. This bridge was about 
hoO ft. long, was composed of seven ])iers and eight circular arches, and 
was destroyed during the Thirty-years War. He also built the choir of 
the conventual church of the Virgin at Paudnitz, begun in 13)33 and 
fini.died in 1338. 

The second document shows that Pierre Poisson de Mirepoix was ap- 
pointed arehitect of the palace of the Popi s at Avignon as earlv ns the 
beginning of 1335. Also, in 1335, Benedict XII charged his l)rother 
Johannes Plscis to go to Rome to superintend the restoration of the basilica 
of St. Peter. A brief of Oct. 18, 1338 says, that ho had shone in this 
sediilam cirram and had caused to be executed mayiiam p/arltm reparationis 
et rcs[aiiratio}ns hujiis operU. He died in 1338. Two other Frenchmen 
succee<lcd Jean Poisson. They were Petrus Canon of Arras and Thomas 
Guira)idus of Avignon. 

A third document of June IS, 1348, concerns the works undertaken on 
the palace by Clement VI and under the direction of Jean de Loiibicmes. 
It tells us that Johannes de Jjuperia, scrvlcns armorum dominl no4ri ac 
magider operitm palacii apodollci, in j)reparing to go ad partes Fraiiclae 
charged Guillelmus Plchonie prarparator scu director ejiisdem oper is (\j\d 
Herrlcus Godejredt alias d ictus de Luperia, a cousin-German of the above 
John, to reejere et guhernari during his absence. They Avere also authorized 
to receive trom the Apostolic chamber the regular payments of 70 florins 
per week of six work -days, 60 per week of five and 50 per Aveek of four 
work-days. 
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Further researches have allowed M. Muntz to prove that to the architects 
of the palace of the Popes we owe the plans of the constructions undertaken 
at Montpellier by Urban V between 1364 and 1370; namely, the college 
of St. Benedict (ii<nv the School of .Medicine), the Cathedral, and, finally, 
the College de Mende. On several occasions, Bertrand de Mause, one of 
the arciiitects of the palace, made payments for these works, which he appears 
to have directed from a distance. One of his confreres, Henri Chisel, visited 
Montpellier to oversee. Even the architect-in-chief of the palace, Bertrand 
Nogayroi, oversaw at Avignon the execution of the stalls and paintings 
for the college of St. Benedict. 

Finally, regarding the Pierre Obrier who was long considered the only 
architect of the palace, he is ^ho^Ml, by a document of 1376, to have been 
called indifierently Fetru^ Ohrtriii^ or Petrus Operiarim. 

Monument OF Cardinal Lagrange — We here complete our report (c/’. 
JoiTKXAL, vr, j). 3^)0) of the study made by iM. Eug. ?>Iuntz in tlic Ami 
des Mo)i. (1336, pp. 61—3 and 131 : 1361, Xo. 1) on the monument of Card. 
Lagrange. The relief behjngs to the naturali:?tic FT’eiicli revival of the 
close of the xiv and the first part of the xv century. It and the statues 
surrounding it are in tlie style of tlie stronge-t works IVom tlie uorkshop 
of Andre Beauneveu. the famous unn^ier of Charle- V. Another mauso- 
leum to the Canlinal was ordered lor Amien^, Its elfigy still remains, 
now placed behind the high altar of the Cathedral. Finally another statue 
of the Cardinal is ])laced on one of the buttresses added under Charles V 
to the north side of the facade near that of Bureau de la Biviere. It is a 
work ill every way worthy of the chisel of Beauneveu and (piite comparable 
to the ‘‘Transi’’ of Avignon. 

Early Printing at Avignon ; important discovery. — A small jiamphlct 
lately published by the Abbe Iie(|uiii (‘ LAinprimerie a Avignon en 1444,' 
Paris, Picard, 3vo., pp. 26) contain- an account of some interesting and 
important (h)cuments discovered by him in the course of hi^ intjuirie^ about 
the early painters of Avignon. Thi\se docunniit^ are pre>erved among 
the acts of three notaries who practised at Avignon in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and are printed at the end of the pamj)hlet. A photo- 
gravure of one of them is given as a frontispiece. The story which they 
disclose is briefly as follows. In 1444 one Procopius "\^aldfoghel (Wald- 
vogel), a goldsmith of Prague, was living at Avignon: he there in- 
structed two students, iManaud Vitalis and his friend Arnaud de (’(j>elhac, 
in the art of artificial writing (scribendi artifinaliter), and furni.-hed tlnnn 
with the instrumentsof the art, consi>ting of two abecedaria of metal and two 
iron for nice, a steel screw, forty-eight fornue of tin, and other impiements. 
About the same time Valdfoghel instructed one Davin of Caderousse, a 
Jew, in the same art; and two years later, on the 10th of March, 1446, 
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he entered into an agreement with the Jew to supply him with twenty- 
seven Hebrew letters cut in iron (scUas inferro) and other implements for 
the practice of the art. At the same time the Jew agreed not to disclose 
the art, either in theory or practice, to any one as long as Valdfoghel 
remained at Avignon or in the neighborhood. IMeanwhile Yaldfoghel 
appears to have entered into partnership with IManaud Vitalis and Arnaud 
de Coselhac, and in April, 1-1-40, this partnership was dissolved so far as 
Vitalis was concerned, and Vitalis gave up to his partners all his share in 
the instruments of the art, whether of iron, steel, copper, lead, and other 
metals, or of wood. Upon hi'^ doing this, Vitalis, at the rerpiest of Vald- 
foghel. made oath upon the FL^Iy Gospels that the art of artiiicial wilting 
taught 111 in by Valdfoghel was a true art, and easy ami uselnl to any one 
who desired to work at it and was fond of it. Tiie Ahhe suergests that pos- 
sibly Valdfoghel wnis afraid of being puni-hod by the Impn-ition as a sor- 
cerer, and it may be remembered that Gutenberg was afraid tliat ])eople 
might tliink his art ^Yas ju^glory ( f/(n‘L'-hvfrcI:) ; but it seems more likely 
that Valdfoghel feared that it might get about that Vitalis wa^ leaving 
him because he found the invention was a {‘ailuro, and that to prevent this 
opinion he a>ked for the declaration. 

The great imiiortance of tht* di-covery of tliese documents will be mani- 
fest when it is consrderod tluit it was in 14:hj — only five years before tve 
find Valdfoghel at Avignon — that (uiteiiborg wms experinumting at Stras- 
burg, and that Valdfoghel wuis actually practising and teaching his art 
of artificial wu’iting at Avignon before Gutenberg removed to Mainz. If, 
therefore, Valdfoghel’s artificial wunting- wms in fact printing with movable 
type-, Avignon, instead of iNIainz as hitherto supposed, becomes the second 
city where printing wms carried on. That the artificial writing ]>ractised 
by Valdfoghel was ]u*inting seems to l^e clearly showm by the documents. 
Tliey mention letters cut in iron, abecedaria, or aljfnabets of metal, types 
( forouv), and metal screws, tiie ti-e of which cannot be (.‘Xplaireed (Hherwfi^e 
than on tiie sup}josition that Valdfoghel was in truth printiiiL: i)y means of 
movable letters. How’ had he learnt the art? How' long <lid lie continue 
to practise it at Avignon or elsewhere? The Abbe l\e(|uin has not been 
able to find any answer to these (piostlons. It is po-sible that Valdfoghel 
learned the secret eitlier from Gutenberg himself or from one of his j?er- 
vants or workpeople, hut we have no certain knowledge. I hope that in 
his future researches the Abbe may di-cover some further inf >rmation about 
this early printer, and even s^>mo specimen of his wa^rk. IMeainYhile we owe 
to him tlie most important discovery in the annals of typogra[)hy since the 
finding in 1745 of the record ol Gutenberg's huvsuit with the representa- 
tives of Andreas Dritzchen. — J. Shelly, in Afhenceum, Aug. oO. 
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BASSOUES. — Donjon. — The donjon of Bassoues (arrond. Mirande, dep, 
Gers) is classed as an historical monunient. Drawings and a description 
of it are for the first time publislied in LWmi de>^ Monumeritfi, 1891, pp. 
8-13, by M^r. Lauzun and Beiiouville. It is a square tower, reinforced 
by four immense angular buttresses and containing four stories each con- 
sisting of a fine hall covered with a ribbed cross vault and Ii 2 :hted by trefoil 
windows. The summit is crowned by an octagonal construction. It f)rined 
part of a castle which belonged to the archbishops of Audi. It was built 
in 1368 by xVrchb. Arnaiid d’Aubert, Seigneur of Bassoues. It remains 
in a perfect state of preservation. 

BERNAY. — Decoration of the Abbey — Mr. J. P. Harrison communi- 
cated a note on cluirches iiuilt by Richard II, Duke of Xormandy, and 
also cxhii)ited photograpli^ of capitals in the south aisle of the choir of 
Bernay Abbey, founded circa 1017. IMr. Harrison considered that the 
ornamentation of the capitals was of a decidedly Eastern type and exhibited 
features deriveel from the foliae:e of the palm tree. As the (‘hronides of 
Verdun Abbey record a vi:?it to Richard by Simon, Alibot of Mount l^inai, 
with some of Ids monk'', about the time that the work at Beiaiay was in 
pr{)gress, the sculpture of the capitals may perhaps be attributed to their 
skill. It ap])oars aEo that Simon and one of the monks natned Stephen 
remained at liouen f jr two years, and whilst there Simon suggested the 
foundation of a monastery in the suburbs, and deposited in it relics of St. 
Catherine which Ik' had brouglit with him from the East. The church is 
no longer in existence, Init a ca[)ital belonging to it, Oriental in character, 
is preserved in the Rouen Museum. AVork similar to that at Bernay exists 
at Evreux. Focamp Abbey cemtains little more than a single bay of Duke 
Richard's work. Here the ornament is altogether diflerent l'n»m that at 
Bernay, and re-enihles some in the choir of Oxford Catliedral and the 
illuminated of the period. — AlJiCiuv^tm, Xov. lb. 

BESANCON. — Paintings of the Willemot Collection, — Among the 
W'orks of art left to the city of Bi-sancou by M.^Villenag are the fdlowiiig 
paintings of tlie early Italian schools. (1) A small triptych bv Giottino, 
with the Crucifixion, Ammneiatiun, and two saints. (2) Two sides of an- 
other triptych by the same master; on one is the Criielfixion, on the other 
several saints. (3) A predella of the early Siennese school : in the central 
compartment is Christ, in two others are busts of the Virgin and St. John. 
(4) A fine altar-piece of the middle of the xv century representing the 
mounting of Calvary, with a procession in rich Byzantine costumes. On 
the sides and in a predella are sixteen small com])ositions from the lives 
of Christ and the Virgin. It is attributed either to Pisanelio or Pesellino. 
— A. Cast AX, in Cour. de V Art, 1890, No. 30. 
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BLAIN (Loire-Inf.). — Tombs of the Rohan. — In demolishing the old 
church at Blain a crypt was found in which were four Itaden cases, — two 
large and two small — , which are suppfised to have c^iiUaincd the remains 
of Rene II, of Catherine de Partlienay liis widow and of their Iwt) children, 
and two vases, also of lead, bearing tlie dates 1575 an<l 15>)b which must 
have contained, one the entrails of Henri I, vicomte vie Rohan, w’ho died 
in 1575, the other the heart of Rene II de Rohan, who died at La Rochelle 
in 158G. — Chron. dts Hrfs, 1891, Xo. (i. 

BOUILLAND (Cote-d'Or). — Merovingian Antiquities. — A collective 
burial place of the ^lerovingian period has been discovered at Bouilland. 
Several tombs have been cleared and were found to contain, besides welb 
preserved skeletons, several vasts and inedaL", as well as belt plaques with 
traces of silver damasrpnnery. Hie deceased wxu’c buried in sarcophagi 
made of local lava. — Chron. dcs Ati<. 1891, Xo. 12. 

BOURGES. — Excavations lor a bridge over the Auron have led to the 
discovery on a line parallel to the river of a row' of monoliths and steles 
some of which carved, and behind them a mas.- of eaiili containing a mix- 
ture of Roman tiles, potterv, etc. In the same region there were lound a 
hand mill and some ]>erfectly-i)re>erve<l mill >tone^. The Auron havimr, 
at an early period, been turned from it> normal col^^e it is sup[)o.-ed that 
the line of steles was established as a barrier. — A))ii t/c-s J/oa., 1890, p. 517. 

Cahors. — Discovery of paiufi}}gs in the CnthrdraL — In restoring the 
donas of the cathedral of C ahors some remarkable mediieval frt'scoes were 
uncovered in the western dome, eight metres in height and surrounded by 
rich borders. ^I. C’orroger dcscrihLS them in the Ami drs MontnneiifSj 
1891, p. 3; The decoration of the western dome remains com])]ete in its 
compositionf for though the coloring has somewhat faded the ouidiie traced 
in black with remarkable science, vigor ami sureness of liao.d, remains 
com[)lete or nearly so. The w'cstern dome, sixteen feet in diameter, like 
the ca^tern, is divided into eight segments setjarat('d by bands Ibrmcd by 
arabesques of flowers or fruits vigorously drawn. The ligures of eight 
pro])hets form the centre of each segment: the four great and four of the 
tw'clve minor prophets arc placed each witldn an architectural motif of 
the close of the xni cent. ; his outline traced boldly on a ground of 
masonry whose courses are indicated l)v a double browm line on a ground 
ot light ocre, each prophet holds an unrolled scroll with a name in fine 
letters of the xiii cent. The bands (or segments) centre in a frieze sur- 
rounding the summit of the dome, forming a starry heaven, in the midst 
of W’hich is represented the a])otheosis of St. Stephen, the patron of the 
parish church. The frieze is composed of tw’enty-tw’o ligures of life size, 
representing in varied and lively attitudes the scenes of the stoning of 
the saint A 
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Historical evidence shows that these paintings were executed either in 
1275 by care of bishop Raymond de Cornil, or in 1300 by bishop Ray- 
mond de Gauchelle. As a decoration it is unique in France as representing 
the best style of the xiii century. 

In the eastern cupola and on the pendentives there were traces of paint- 
ings under the whitewash which could not be preserved or even copied on 
account of tlieir dilapidation. 

MARTRES-TOLOSANES. — Roman Sculptures. — Prof. Leboque, the 
distinguished epigra])hist of Toulouse^ has been enabled, by the help of a 
Government grant of 3000 francs to undertake excavation^ at Martres- 
Toiusaues, a small town s. w. of Toulouse. iS^inety-six pieces of scubpture 
were discovered scattered closely at a de})th of three or four metres : among 
them ^^ere eight heads nf marble, the bust of an empL-rt)r, several basreliefs, 
a statue of ^linei’va, ^ome fragments of male statues, capitals, pottery, 
marble ba-es tor bu>ts, etc. 

The Mini.^tcr of Public Instruction charged ^IM. Perrot and Robert de 
Lasteyrie to study the results of tlie:?e excavations, and INI. Perrot reported 
the results of his observations to the Acud. dcs (March 6, 13). 

In the first place lie showed that before the present di^coveries numerous 
finds had been made on the satne site not only in the xvir and xviii cen- 
turie.s but later. Some very fruitful excavations were carried on at the 
expense of the <lepartnient of Haute-Garonne between 1326 and 1330 and 
between 1340 and 1342 when a large series of varied monuments came to 
light, now placed in the museum of T(julou.-e among ^\hich are a statue of 
Augustus and the well-known Venus de Martres. 

According to Perrot the entire series of monuments from these various 
excavations should l)e clas-itied in three di-tinct groups. The fir<t group 
includes replicas of ideal ty})es created by Greek scul[)ture, figures of divini- 
ties and heroes. The beautiful head known as the 17 de Martres rei^alls 
the Cnidian Aphrodite of Praxiteles; there is also an Ai-iadm‘ in mar])le of 
two colors, not without charm. To the same series beli-ng the fragments 
of a frieze in high relief re[)resenting the labors of Hercule-' uliich reflects 
the style in vogue at the beginning of the secmul centurv in (’. throiiirh the 
influence of the Rhodian school. Tfiere is the same seeking after effect, 
the same mu-cular exaggeration, but less artistic skill than in the great 
altar of Pergamon. 

The second group consists of busts of Roman emperors and of princes 
and princesses of the imperial family. There is a remarkable head of 
Augustus. Xone of the three busts of Trajan are of first rank : after the 
second century everything is of little value or is bad art. 

The third group consists of heads in which it is impossil)Ie to recognize 
Roman busts, though they appear to have the characteristics of portraits. 
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As works of art they are extremely mediocre. They are like photographs 
of Gallo-Roman men and women of the first two centuries of our era: in 
their back is the hole by which they were clamped to the wall. 

After examining also the collection in the niuseum of Toulouse, M. 
Perrot studies the question of origin. It had previously ])cen thought 
that the best of these pieces were imported into Aquitaine. It was even 
said that they were of Greek or Italian nuuRles. Skilled experts have, 
however, shown that all tlie monuments are, without exception, executed 
in marble of the Pyrenees or of the locality, leading one to sujq)o-e thatt 
they are the j)roduct of an entirely local ^cllool of art which tlouri:rhed 
vigorously during the first centuries of our ei’a. Some sculptures at the 
museum of Toulouse which were brought from Eeziers and Narbonne have 
the same origin. The aiditrs which, supplied the cities of the iSTirbonnai^e 
and Aquitaine must have been founded in tlie first century by artir^is com- 
ing from Greece, or rathen* from Italy, vho brought with them tine im/dcls; 
but the persoiinel em])loycd in these didicn alttn’warcE rt.'eiuite<l from 
among the natives, and there being no hmger diejdd'avvre to imitate, 
a decadence ensued wdiicTi became at the close of the hist century far 
more rapid than in Italy: alter the Antonincs it i.- sc ra])id as to end in 
barbarism. iSl. Perrot called attention to the remarkable tact that all the 
marbles found bear traces of viohntt and wdlfiil destruction. Pic rotutes 
the theory of a destruction by flood, which would not have gatliercd them 
together but have elispei^ed them. IMany of the heads bear the marks of 
the hlow’s wdiich have split them vertically, sometimes (ietaeldng tlie 
occiput: such blows could have Ijcen made only by an iur^tiument like 
an ax or a pick. It is evident that these marbles were brought here and 
piled up after being lirokrii to pici^es. This was done either by a riot of 
Christians or an invasion of liarbarians. Dismissing the idea of a h;eal 
sculptural atelier, IVu’rot liclieved that there was here a towm of con- 
siderable importance containing: a temple consecrated to Ilenmk^, whose 
image is reproducetl under eveiy po>>ible form, and also a rieb villa full 
of works of art, probably tlic' pro})erty of some great senatoiial family. 
All these buildings were doubtless sacked in the fourth century by the 
Christians or ])illaged by the barbarians. — CJiron. df'f< ArU, Xos. 1, 

12; Ami cD.< Mon.y 1891, pp. 108-9. 

MAS D’AZiL. — In L' Aiithropolo^/ie iov April Emile Cartailhac gives 
an account of the researches, pursued by IM. Pkh Piette since 1887, and 
still going on, in the cavern of l\Ias eVAzil (Ariegi ). ^Vmong the objects 
discovered the most remarkable are a number of ])ebblcs painted with 
designs in a red coloring matter. The design iismdly comprises a thin 
border round the circumference of the pebble, and w ithin bars and circular 
and heart-shaped objects. Others, without the bolder, have zigzags, 0, 
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crosses, and other designs. Harpoons of staghorn were also found. Though 
M. Piette alone had authority to explore the cavern, some persons in his 
absence intruded into it, and among the remains disturbed by them were 
afterwards found portions of a skeleton bearing traces of red paint. — 
Atlioui'um, IMay 30. 

MAVILLY (Cote-d’Or). — M. Reinach read to the Head. (h'S InscrijAions 
a paper on the altar of IMavilly discovered during the last century. It is 
in the form of two superposed cubes whose sides are covered with reliefs 
that have never been satisfactorily explained. The writer shows that the 
figures represented are simply the twelve great gods of the Roman pantheon 
plus the serpent with ram’s head. The figure which he identifies with 
Apollo is that of a child, which is in harmony with the peculiarly C ’el tic 
conce[)tion of him as the Bonus jnier. i\[. Reinneh’s conclusions are 
state<l at length in an article in the Rei'iic archodorjlque. 

MUREAUX. — Prehistoric Discoveries. — Dr.\"erneau has directed some 
excavations in the commune of iNIureaux near iVteulan (Seine-et-Oise). He 
uneartluMl a covered alley, which includc<l a sepulchral chamber and a 
vestibule, and contained numerous crouching skeleton.-^ accompanied by 
objects in bone, silex, etc. The children were buried separately against 
one of the walls of the monument. The materials employed are gigantic: 
the sepulchral chamber is 9 met. long, l.GO to 2.10 wide, and 1.5b to 1.60 
high. The entrance to the gallery was partly demolished at the time of 
the construction ot a Roman road which pas.-ed immediately over the vesti- 
bule, thus demonstrating the greater antirpiity of the monument. Near it 
were found several Roman anti(piities, notably a small square building 
covered witli paintings. — Revne CrlL, 1890, ir, p. 212. 

NOIRON-LEZ-CITEAUX.— A MEROVINGIAN Cemetery.— Leon Bidault 
communicated to the Acad, dc-s Li^cr. (Nov. 21), through Alex. Bertrand, 
his discoveries in a blei'ovingian cemetery near Dijon, at Noiron-lez-Citeaux. 
For detaiB, see Revue Crd., 1890, ir, p. 407. 

PARIS. — The preservation of monuments. — At one of the meetings of 
the Coniitc dc'^ monumenis parUens it was announced that the superb 
Hotel de>^ Ptevofs de Paris, a unique example of the constructions of the 
XVI century Avas about to be demolished. A protest was made. M. 
Charles N(;rmand suggested that careful study should be made of the 
openings projected by the plans of the city. From them it is possible to 
know many years in advance what buildings are menaced and to offer 
suggestions by which the plans may be modified before it is too late. M. 
Hoffman has undertaken to draw up the plans of all the buildings that 
may be demolished. — Chron. des ArU, 1891, No. 5. 

Donjon of Jean-Sans-Peur. — The French Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings had need bestir itself in defence of that most interesting 
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relic, the donjon of Jean-sans-Peur, in the Rue Etienne Marcel. Paris, 
which is reported to be in a ruinous state. — AtJietx.einn, Jan. 17. 

Baro)i de Mcna^ce s Egvpiian collection. — On Feb. and 124 took place 
the sale of the collection of Eiryptiaii antiquities of the baron <le Alenasce. 
The museum of Copenhagen was the principal bu}er, next the L(»uvre and 
the niuseuni of Berlin. The collection comprised a number of .-^latiRs ajid 
figures of calcareous stone bai^alt, eiraiute, maible and hematite, line 

gold jewelry, statues in silver of Xoire-Toiim, a large number (4* good 
bronzes and some figures in wood. — Chron. dc.'< Aifs, 18bj,Xo. ll). 

EpUcopal of St. Tlunno-^ de Gntfeloiqe — At a recent meeting 

of the Academic des Inscriptions, 31. de 3Iely read a })a} er upon certain 
episcopal vestments, which are j)re'“erved at Li^'^ieux, ami are there a-eribed 
to Thomas a Becket. On a close examination of them, 31. de 3IOy as('er- 
tainod that both the form and tlie material l)elong I’ather to tin* thirte"nth 
than the twelfth century, and aho that they are emblazoned vitb iirmorial 
bearings, a kind of ornamentation not in use in the time <ji' Becket. A 
medieval parchment ke})t with them containes only tlu' words St. T/unnas 
de C. 37(Ov tliere vas in the thirt<*emh (‘entury another’ Engli^h j)rt‘latc, 
with the ^^amc Christian name as Becket, vho likewise obtained the honor 
of canonization. Thi^ va.'»> St. Thomu'^ ele Canteloup (U’ Cantilupe, Bi^hop 
of Hereford (1 1275-1 1282), and for a short time chaiuellor under Henry 
III. He l>el(>ngeil to tlie family of Gournay, and was allied to that of 
Bockenham ; and it a})pears that the armorial bearings (Ui tlie votments 
are precisely those which Jiingli^rh heralds assign to these two families. — 
Acadewi/j March 28. 

Cluny Museum. — Recent donations. — 31. 3rannhcim has presented an 
important panel of carved wood of the xv cent, of Spanish ^tyle, and a 
group in wood, painted and gilt, dating from the xiit cent, rejircsenting 
the Virgin and Cliiid. 31 me. Leon has ofiered a collection of F reiich bronze 
weights of the xrri to the xvrr centuries on vhich are emblems, arms or 
monograms of a large number of French cities. From 31. Haas-Lan a 
reliquary of the xv cent. Among other gifts are: a chalice with, a partially 
gilt silver paten of the xv cent. ; two censers, one of Limoges, xiir cent., 
in champleve enamel, and the other, without cover, a Greek bronze of the 
XII cent.; finally a Virgin in bronze of the xii cent. The museum has 
received a death head, a delicate work in ivory, a low cup of 3Iuraus glass, 
XV cent., etc. — Ami de.^ Mon., 1890, p]). 325-6. 

The sculptor Antokolsky has given a statue of fine Portland stone rep- 
resenting vSt. Denis carrying his head, an extremely refined wmrk of the 
Parisian school of the close of the xiv or the beginning of the xv century. 
M. Ed. Bonaffe has presented a charming figure of a young shepherd in 
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painted stone, a Freucli work of the xvi century. — Chron, des ArU, 1891, 
Xo, 11. 

On the dcutli of If?iuic Strauss all his collections <jf work? of art \\cre sold, 
with the exception ot his ll^-'hrew collection, llaroness Xuthaniel de Ivoths- 
child purcliased the latter and naule a eitt ot it tt) the Cluny IMu'^cuni. 

Guimet Museum — M. Avnionier luir? hiMaca’lit to the Mu^ee G a I met irom 
Canihodia .-(.mo stales and statues; Gnimet some specinuns of Chinese 
ceramic-^ and a jade >ceptre ; IM. iondi ha- e'iveii a .-atsuiiia va-e and iM. 
lh)uliocfie .-ome weoden statues (.f diviiiitit s fi-oin 'fonniiin. 

Musee des Arts Decoratifs. — Tins iiiU-mini has ])iM'chasTd a larize 
nuiidjcr (n* <»hjoct- in co])]hO' uiid hn.n/o: a eu[) from Padua; Persian 
l)asins \Nith chtimhlie’ - ami hoxi:^, Ycm iian kno(*ker, Arabic chamhdim's 
and 1m)X. APo a mimher of j)ieces of taituioe and j)orcelain : somiC Persian 
(a box and a phite), others It^dian either of Uohhia ware (a vase), or from 
the envii’uns of Florence (a plate with ina-k ot the dici) or from Venice 
(a ewer and cup-j ; other pieces are i[i fanmee of Mar-oiih^- or Roiu*n, or 
from (diina and Jancin. 

The Library of the Union Centrale des Arts Deooratifs — The main 
object of the areat association called tile Utnon A/’N* Hi'rorafifs 

is to <lo for France a work similar to that done in Fnahind liy tlie asso- 
ciataui which organized the South Kem-inatoii ^luseum. It lias not yet 
succeeded In e.-tahd-hini^^ its great (in project) artistic and indur^trial mu- 
seum, hut it facilitatis tor student- and e-[)ecially for artists and artisans 
the study of modeU and reproductions of the wmrks of art of former {leriods 
bv means of the large colIection^ in its library. A few wa)rds wall give an 
idea of one of its collection- — its encyclopaedic collection of (Tigravings and 
^rapine documents. Begun about three years ago, tliis undertaking is now 
completed in its main division and is -utheient for all ]u*actical ])urp(Hes. 
It coii-i-ts of about live hundred large p u’tfolios in wdiich are (‘hm.-ilied 
chronologically d(tcument< relating to the history and develoiiimmt of art 
and es[)ecially of decorative comjio-iiion. The general ^ystem of cla-sifica- 
tion ado[)tcd lias placed first the w’ork^ of architecture, followed l)y .^(oilpture 
and painting in all their subtlivi.-^ions of periods and uses. Then come tlie 
external and intcrtial decoration, sculptured or painted, of buildings, all 
the details of the furni.-hing and productions of art in wmod, iron, metal 
and otlnm primary siib-tances concurring in the decoration of the house; 
then come the personal needs of man ; hi'i garments and tlicir va nations, 
his means of defense and oflence, the art of weaving and all the implements 
and utensils necessary to him, and finally the resources placed at his dis- 
po.-al, to be trausf()rmed by art, by the flora, fauna and (jther natural pro- 
— A. C. in Chron. des Arts, 1891, Xo. 4. 
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Louvre. — Recent changes and acquisitions. — Openi)}g of the third Per- 
sicDi 7'oom . — The third and last room of the Susa Gallery at the Louvre 
will be opened to the public at Kascer. It will contain ])r)rtion:? of a frifze 
of animals di>cov('red l)y M. Dieulafoy in the ruins of the Apudana, which 
from their position had evidently I'-een built in the walls of a la^ r building. 
The ]»a-u lief is unglazcd, and from indication^ on tlie surface wa- p>robalilv 
painted. The execution and inodeliing ai'e ino^t nia-lerly. The liLze may 
date from tiio perio<l of Dai in^ I. The room will c^mtaiii othrr interesting 
relics of the Achiemcniaii epocli. and a small collection of iVagments of 
pottery ol the rdoliarnnicdan tra. One or two pirres are .-indlar in style 
to the pottery found at Braminmabad, now’ in ila.' Briti.'h l^[ll'Lum. which 
is anterior to the eleventh cMitury a. d. A carefully execute<l model of 
the Apadana will occupy the (*entrc of the room. This vahuible attempt 
at restoration of a celelirated historical monument ini})iies a rare union of 
arti>Lic ta.hmt and the capacity for archa'ulogical research st^flom found in 
combination. The reproduction of the frieze of the Archei> ot the Guard, 
presented by the lautvrc to South Ken^ina:ton l\ruseum, w ill be sent to Lon- 
don next week. The text of the remaining volumes <)f fM. Dieulafoy ’s I^es 
Foiiille^ de Sn.<e is nearly completed, and awaits only the priKluction of the 
chromo-lithographs which will illustrate tlie w’ork — AthonfAnn, fMarch 28. 

New arrangontut. — Attention was called lately to a new* de]>arture in 
<‘la>silIcation and arrangetnent according to grou}is and materials inauiru- 
rated in the Louvre by the installation in one hall of the large collection 
of ivories which had previously been scattered through many halls. The 
Conseryateur of the department of the Middle Agc^ and Idenaissance has 
continued thisw’ork by uniting in the former hall Mn^te de}< Soiiventiiis 
the greater part of the works in metal belonging to the Museum. It is a 
superb collection and the objects show’ to far better advantage. The 
Davillier and Gatteaux colUctions, and many pieces recently ac(piired but 
never exhibited, are included. M. Gunze, who writes in the Chro/i. des 
Art< (181)1, No. 1), counsels some exchanges to till up lacunae. 

'\Aie Eiilletin (/c.s Mu.Ac< announces that the Direction de-'i MuAp'^ Xaiio- 
naux ha." decided that notices, containing a brief description of each hall 
and iniormatioii regarding its decoration, slum Id bo posted in all the halls 
of the Louvre for the instruction of the }>ublic. 

Onodid Antiquities (i}id nncient ccr«/n/cs.— Tlie following pieces in this 
department w’cre purchased at the Piot sale. i. A ITuenician king in 
bronze and a fragment of Babylonian enamelled brick, ir. A series of 
anthpiiths of Cyprus and Ifhodcs : some female heads in Cypriote calcare- 
ous .«tone, six horsemen, a w'arrior and the upper part of another, a crowmed 
female and a rough model of a man with tiara, all Cypriote terracottas of 
archaic style. Some Cypriote pottery : aryballoi with straight neck, in the 
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form of a head of Ilerakles, oinochoe with trilobe mouth : a three-foot lebeSy 
a large alabastron in the form of a draped Aphrodite and an Aphrodite 
in the form of a round sheath. Finally teome figurines of the finest Greek 
style from the Cypriote factory of Larnaka: a bust of Deincter, a veiled 
woman, a draped woman, abo torsi of seated Aphrodite, draped g<'*ddoss, the 
head of a grinning Sileinis. in. Anti(piities of Ar^ia ]\Iinor, of Helleni'^tie 
style, factory of iSmyrna : a head of Ilerakles with traces of gihliiig, head 
of an ephebe, a beardless head like that t)f Alexander tlie Great, tlie head 
of a comic actor, the mould of a group : Silenus with a goat. iv. Antiqui- 
ties <if Greece and the Fla mis, terracotta pla([iies <jf archaic style suppo-eil 
to come from 3Iilo; the subject- are: Fellerophoii upon Peera.-os: a female 
sphinx uho-e lieael i-> covered with the ])olo>: No. 41. Fnd of a Greek 
niirnn*: figure of a winged Nike, in tlu' Athenian ])eplo> of tiie fifth cent., 
running to the lei t : found at Athen>. Skylla, turne<l to the right, liaht 
hand on hip, left at chin : she has a nude human Avai^t, below' whieli are tw'o 
fins ending in dog’s heads, while the lieure ends in a large curling fi.-hb tail : 
a female sphinx, seated between the volutes of a caipital with wines soi ead. 
A fragment of a jiainted ])laquette with }):ii’ts ot' a horseman and a 
quadrujied, archaic black figure'^ found in FSo'J on ilie .Vkropolis at 
Athens. A Boiotian figurine, probably from Tanagra, repn.-enting a 
hor.-eman, of j)rimitive style, decorated with black geometric dt^igns. A 
Herme- Ki’iophoro-, an archaic Boiotian figurine, pro])al)lv from The^piai. 
A va-e limiid at Corinth, in tlie sliapeofa crouching inan,oi carlv Egyp- 
tianizing ^tyle, draped in a costume (jf w hite and blade clu^cks. A >mall 
Attic lekytlios with gilt ornaments, and red figures touciied U]) with wliite, 
representing Aplirodite and Jfros by the sea. V. Italian antu]uiti(>s are 
represented merely by a rectangular plate in the Italiote style of the l‘oiirth 
(third?) century, from the Basilicata, on which is a frame of jiainted fi-lus 
and shell- w’ith red figures touched up with wdiire and vellow. — Ann* <Jes 
Mon,, 1(590, ]). d2I. 

Among the rmnt recent ac(|uisitions of the Oriental department is a bas- 
relief belonging to the so called Ilittite art. This basrelief represents a 
deer hunt : the hunter on his chariot, driven by a retainer is disehurging an 
arrow' at the deer who leaps before the horses. Inscriptions in relief 
surrounded this scene. — Cbron, des Arts, 1891, ^o. IT. 

Hall XII of Greek sculpture has been reopened after numerous changes. 
The Hera of Samos is in the centre: the three metopes from Olvrnpia are 
placed below the Parthenon relief, ami opposite are the fragments of steles 
and funerary monuments. 

The Marchrvit Collection , — This collection, offered to the Louvre bv its 
owner, includes 52 Punic stelai, 30 Greek and Latin inscriptions, 150 
Roman lamps, medals, fragments of statues and some 15 beads of divini- 
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ties and emperors. It was formed while Commander Marchant bolong’ed 
to the army of Africa, and is composed of objects found at Cartliaue. 
Among the heads is a magnificent one ("if Jupiter Serapis, a laiireatod head 
of Hadrian, and another of an empress in admirable preservation. 

Itenan, editor of the in^crtjjlionutu semiLcitnoti, has com- 
municated to the Acad, des the impressions of the and 

has called attention to some that have extremely rare '-ubject^, especially 
throe which re[)resent, (1 j a funerary baii(|Uet, (2) a sacrifice, (3) a hare 
or rabbit. — Ouo’. de i'Art, LSpo, Nos. 27, 32, 34. 

Giuidinn rmticpCtfif — Some new ol)iicts have been exlubited in the 
newly opimed hall, Tliey are terracotta tik\- iVom Ivar-rliie (Tuni'^iai, 
a cartel vith dove-tail> containing a di:?course me!iti<ming tht^ sa(‘red pre- 
cincts of the viradn>, and a window from the t'»m]:i of a martyr, a double 
arcado allowing’ the faithful to approach the -arcuphaau^. An iiij^criptii'U 
(pnrmor 'tn) nieiitioii> relics and i^ the earliest record of the habit of colkct- 
ina“ and transporting them. It coim^'^ fVoiri a ruin situated betwemi Tixter 
and Iia>-el-oned. Some bricks w ith figiin'S iti ri lii‘f Ciiid Creek in':-cr!]inon- 
come from Kilikia ami Constaritino{)le ; and ilnally a Jdy/aiitine capital 
di>covei'e<I at ilogdian-Serai in the latter eitv.- — -*1//^/ d^ n J/o//., p. 3)23. 

Middle A(jC'< and iLma nrr . — Ha i'ha)'iih^ irorji fripfiad). — 44ie most 
important Wi)rk of mediceval art recently aetpiired i:? the maanihceiit llyzan- 
tine ivory ivtahle or triptych of the Harhaville collection, made known 
by M. de Linas s study of it in the Rnaie dp F Art Chid fir a for 1>^S7. It 
is the mo>t wonderful work of Lyzantine ivory carving of the medimval 
period, on account of the beauty of its types and ^tyle, the delicacy of its 
execution and it^ perfect preservation. It is a work of the xrrth century. 

Rfdiqaaru of Medina del Cmipo, — iMme. S[)itzcr has otic red, in memory 
of Inu* hiisbau(l,a piece of great arti.^tic impoi-tance, a relitjuarv dating from 
the first Iialf of the xv cent., of almost the same date and of nearly the same 
style as the famous Virgin of Jeanne d’Evreux. It is an arm-reli([iiarv in 
rock crystal and silver gilt and enamelled, measuring bb cent, in height ami 
coming from the convent of the Dominicanas Reale^ of IMedina del ( ampo 
in Spain. The style is of great delicacy and similar to that of tlie best con- 
temporary French works. The foot is decorated v ith enainelle<l arms and 
friezes ; the crystal cylinder is flanked with four elegant buttresses : the top 
is occupied by a charming enamelled arm hearing a dedicatory inscription. 
It contains a relic of St. Louis, bishop of Toulouse, son of Charles of Anjou. 
It is mentioned in the Hist. Gen. de Saint Dominique by Juan Lopez : the 
convent for which it was executed wais founded in 1418 by Queen Leonora. 
It had not yet been arranged in Mr. Spitzer^s collection at the time of his 
death. — Chron. des Arts, 1891, No, 4. 

13 
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Renaissance Sculptures, — The continued demands of the Socieie des AntL 
quairesfov the restoration of the monuments removed after 1816 from the old 
3Ljsee des Monuments Francais have begun to produce an effect. The terra- 
cotta figure of the Virgin by Germain Pilon, formerly at the Sainte Cha- 
pelle, long at St. Cloud, has been returned to the Louvre, as well as the 
Virgin in marble that formerly de(‘orated the chapel of the C'hateau of 
Ecouen, and after the Pestoration the sacristy of Xotre Dame in Versailles. 
— Revue Crit., 1890, i, p. 480. 

Miscellaneous additions are: A medallion of Robinet (1521) represent- 
ing Marin Le Pigny. Two bronzes of the XV cent, attributed to Elocrine 
— a nymph and satyr, and another mythological subject. A painted Vene- 
tian enamel phupie of the close of the xv cent. 

Sivord of Fraaceeco Gonzavja. — xVn addition to the Ivenai^sance de})art- 
ment of the Louvre is a beautiful diort sword or chfquedea, also called 
langue de Ineuf, which figured at the exhibition of Tours. It is a tine work 
of the close of the xv cent., and undoubtedly by the hand of the same thmous 
artist, named Errole, by whom is the sword of Clesar Lorgia o^^ned by the 
Duke of Serrnoneta. The devices and arms show that this sword belonged 
to the celebrated manpiis of INIantova Francesco di Ch^nzaga. — Cour, de 
FArf 1890, No. 32. 

M. FioFfi gift — The objects presented by M. Pint (^ee vol. vr, p. 244) weie 
placed on exliibition in xVugust. They are the following: t. Pauttael 
Saxzio. Head of St. ElLabeth. Study in tempera on cloth for the painting 
of the Visiiatioa now in the iMuseum of iMadrid ; it measures 34 by 24 cent. 
II. Portrait of Michelangelo Buonarotti: bronze bust of the xvi cent, of the 
Florentine school, from the Bianchetti collection of Bologna. The expres- 
sion is powerful and melancholy and the font of extreme delicacy. It has 
been suggested that it> author was xVntonio del Franeeze. rri. Terracotta 
medallion of the Virgin adoring the infant C’lirist : a work of tlie Flortmtine 
school of the xv cent, attributed by ^^I. Pi(;t to Donatello. The Virgin is 
a half-figure, nearly in profile, iv. Three basrelieF oi' painted and gilt 
wood of the Milanese school (A the close of the xv cent. Tiiey iX‘])n sent 
(1) Joachim exj)elled from the temple, (2) the Xativity of the Virgin, (3) 
the meeting of Joachim and Anna. v. Wooden figure of St. C'hri>topher, 
painted and gilt : Italian art of the mi<ldle of the xv cent, yi-vtti. 
Three superb rectangular inlaid wooden panels of Xorth Italian art of the 
XV cent., with decoration in relief, from the choir of a churcii. They were 
purchased at Padova, and bear a note on the back giving the name of 
their artist, Fra Vincenzo, as follows: II bel gaUo con gll altri due quadri 
lavorafi df farm adornavano il sedile a desira della, cappella niaggiore della 
soppressa chiesa di S, Benedetto novello, e so/to lavoro di Fra Vincenzo dalle 
Vacche Veronese, monaco Oliveiano ricordaio dal Brandolese nella sua de- 
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scrizlone delle pitture di Padova^ ivl 170d, in So.^p. IGO, — Coui\ de FArty 

1890, No. 34. 

M. lu/ftiers gift. — M. Rattier (d. June 0, 1890) left the fdlowing 
to the Louvre, which have been accepted : a painting of the Virgin bv 
Quentin 5Iat.sys, and a tine Renaissance medal with an admirable relief of 
a helmete<l Scipio, attributed bv Bode to Leonardo. — Chmn. dc^'i ArtSy 

1891, No. 5. 

French school of Painting, — 5[. J. 5Iaciet has given two interesting ex- 
amples of early French ]')aintirig of which so few specimens exi>t in the 
Louvre. Oin^ is a large Calvary painted on wood and dating from the 
first years of the xv cent. It is closely relatetl to the panel of the ^lartvr- 
dom of St. Denis already in the IMu^eum and is full of a vigorous origi- 
nality. The second ])anel represents one of the allegories familiar to the 
school of Fontainebleau, the greater })art of ^\huse authentic works have 
disappeared, — Chron. des Arts, 1891, No. 9. 

National Library. — A diAi. — At the Riot sale tlie Bibliotheque 

Nationale secured a large j^ilver plate or ini^,ajriin)i decorated with a leaf 
border and a basrelief of llerakles strangling the Nemcan lion. It belongs 
to the early part of tiie fifth cent. A, D., and was illustrated in Gazette Arch., 
18<S(i, pL 21. 

A Mancha manuscript, — Tho Berliner Tagehlatt announces a recent dis- 
covery by Prof. Pozdneef, of St. Petersburg, at the National Librarv of 
Paris. This is a IManchu manuscript which may prove of the greatest interest 
to Orientalists, and which he declares to be of more ancient date than the 
recently discovered inscription at C^)rea. The manuscript, which nunil)ers 
161 leaves, made of Chinese })aper, all fully covered with writing, is said 
to have been acquired by the great French library, in some unknown way, 
towards the end of the last century. — Aihenteuniy Aug. 3<k 

Trocadero Museum. — gidlcry of — The new gallerv in the 

Musee du Trocadero, which has been for some time in course of arrange- 
ment, is open to the public. The casts from the antirpue latelv in this 
museum are to be placed in one of the galleries of the Louvre, which was 
till now^ {)ccupied by the Prefecture de la Seine . — Athenmuniy Dec. 6, 

PAU. — An exhibition. — In April there tvas to be o])eiied in Pan a retro- 
spective exhibition w'hich would include not only the works of art scattered 
through the Basses-Pyrences, but tho-e tilso of the Landes, Gers and ITautcs- 
Pyrenees. — Chron, de^ Arts, 1891, No. 2. 

PUPILLIN. — A Roman villa. — The Abbe Gui chard, curate of Pupil I in, 
has uncovered at this locality a richly decorated country villa, and has 
found in it many Roman antiquities. The villa dates from the beginning 
of Roman rule, was burned and then rebuilt, 'was destroyed at the period 
of the invasions, rebuilt a third time and again burned. A bronze statuette 
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of good ^vorkiiian^hip rop regents the god ^vith the hammer, a type quite 
frequent in the Fraiiche-Comte. — Htv. Arch., 1891, 1, p. 121. 

RHEIMS. — A Gr>eco-Gallic mosaic. — In what u:;ed to be the suburb of 
the Gallo-PiUinan city of Eheinis a remarkably tine mosaic, measuring tive 
metres square, has been iound, injured, ho\\eve)\ by a clandestine burial. 
Beside the beauty of its eonlpo^ition, and the jmrity of design of its torsades 
and rosettes, its central ]>ietuiv i< ot es[)ecial interest, ft re])resents two 
nude athletes, finely drawn, tightimr witli short s^^onls. Tin* energetic 
action is made the more aetairate l>y the miinite -ize of the eul)es that 
form out the niUscles, some of them in tiie lee- ijeiiig onlv 2 or 4 loilliiiU'tres 
wide. Thi- finene-s of workmanship in tht‘ ilgurLs ami that of siVeral 
delicate Ihovei’s copied from tin* tlnra (L tlu* South, -criu to indicate a 
Greek origin: its date is prohahly the iir-t centiny. The nio-aics are of 
colored terracottas . — Aiiii dos 4/r>// . bs91. >io. 24, ]>. ^4. 

Renaissance tapestries. — The most imporiant st ri(s of tape-tries in the 
C’athedral of Ivheims, the gift ot the Cardinal dt‘ Lorraine, datine: from late 
in the sixtetmth (vntury, and re[)rt -entinLMnci<hnt‘^ in the lifeof tlie Viru'in, 
are now being repaired and c.eaucd. It is n^t too soon ihcst* task- are 
undertaken. I'he noble ^^ork i.)n these and other tapestri<s in the sann^ 
church, which we review'ed a tewv years ago, givt'S a (‘om})h te aecoiuit of 
them. — At]icf}(ccm, Get. 4. 

RENNES. — Roman Inscriptions. — In demolishing the aneient eitv-wall.^, 
the discoverv was made ot twelve Roman inscri})tii)ns, some of wdiieh are 
of especial interest as they are mile-tones with the names of Seqdiiuius 
Severus, Victorinus and Tetriciis. — Ecvnc Crif., 1890, r, \)\). 400, 440. 

SAINT-MARCEL. — A Gallic money-box. — Near Argenton ((‘omninno of 
8t. Marcel, department Indre) a countryman came across a piece of iron ore 
which on being hmken wuis foiiml to contain 241 silver coins. The ow was 
hollow and its a}>erture had been closed with cement. The 241 ctuns, in })er- 
fcct preservation, are of the Gallic period, previous to the Roman invasion: 
they were coined by chiefs of the Bituriges and are ot six or eight ditferent 
types. This Avas evidently an early Gallic money-box Avith its contents. 
— Am/ rJes Mon,, 1891, pp. 24-24. 

SAINT-SERVAN (Ille-ct-A iUiine). — The early Cathedral. — Tlic Abbe 
Duchesne undertook in Se])teml)er some excavations at Saint-.Servan on 
the site of the ancient cathedral of Alet. He was able to reconstruct the 
plan of the building, which according to local traditions Avas built shortly 
before or after 1000 a. d. The details of the architecture confirm this 
early date by their extreme simplicity, not to say poverty. A peculiarity 
is the double semicircular apse, one at each end . — Bevue Crit, 1890, ii, 
p. 296. 
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SUIPPES. — Gallo-Roman house. — In exploring to the x. w. of Suippes 
in a place where some Merovingian tom])s had been found, Counhaye 
came upon the substructures of a Gallo-Roman hou-e who-^e destruction 
appears to date from the barbaric invasions. There were black and white 
mosaic tioors; the walls were painted red, yellow, blue and green vitli 
elegant bi'>rders ; and one room at least was decorated vitii genre ])aintings, 
of which the figure of a bacchante was }iresorved. Two ring^ and a fibula 
were all the objects found. — Bnll. Soc. cJcs Antiquaire^:, 1890, p. 14G. 

TOURS. — Church of St. Martin. — At a meeting of the Ar<vl, Li- 
sci'iptioii^ (Feb. 0) M. de Lasteyrie described flie remain^ of the basilica 
of St. i\[artin of Tours, found during recent excavation^. He i?howe<l that 
those who attributed them to the church Imilt in the fifth coiitury by 
Perpetuus and described by Gregory of Tours, founded themselvxis on a 
mistaken restoration of (^uic'herat. The ruin^ found in 18SH are not 
earlier than the Carlo vingian period, and the primitive church was a 
basilica like those of Rome and Ravenna. The assumed deambulatory 
around the apse is an untenable hypothesis of iM. (|uicherat . — Ami les 
Mon., 1891, p. GO. 

TROO (near), — Paintings at St. Jacques. — Some curious wall paint- 
ings have been uncovere<l from whitewash on the walls of the church of 
Saint Jacques des Gucrets near Troo (Loir-et-Cher). The conqx'-sitions 
are of large dimension^ : among them are five knights separated by 
faiita>tic plants, scenes of heaven and hell, the martyrdom of the apostle 
St. James the Less, the red'll rrection of Lazarus, St. Peter and a legend of 
Saint Nicholas . — Ami Jc.s Mon.y LSIR, p. 5‘2. 

BELGIUM. 

ANTWERP. — International Mediaeval Miniatures. — iM. Courajod made 
an intere.-ting communication to the Ac>nJ. (Mav 14) re- 

garding ail illuminated manuscript in the Plantian Museum at Antwerp 
which gives new proof of the co-exi.>tence in the studios, at the end of the 
XIV century, of squads of artist- of diii^rent nationalities. In this manu- 
script there are illuminations l)y the Gorman, Fraiico-Flemi-h and Italian 
schools. It was never fini-hed : several sheets bear only un-gouaehed 
sketches which show clearly the delicacy and grace of Gothic design. — 
Eeviie Crit., 1891, i, p. 440. 

N. B. — for luck of space the rest of the News is reserved for the next mimher. 

A. L. FrOTHINC4IIA3I, Jk. 
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PKUFESs;oES MOOKE AND FIKJTHIAGIIAM ON “GOTHIC 
AKCHlTECTFliE." 


K. B . — The editors hereby declare the dibcu^slon closed, in far a-? the JoUKXAL 
is concerned. 

To the Jlanar/itir/ Editor of the Anieriean Journal of Areha ohxjiB 

Sir : — Your rejoinder (vol. vi. pp. 478-480) to my rejdy to your criticism 
of my book calls for some further remarks from me which I herewith submit. 

L Quicherat s classification of Romanesque monuments, though it may, 
as I have said, have its value for some })urposGs, does not commend itself 
to me for the reason that it does not take note of the fact that an archi- 
tectural style is always developed in some })articular localitv where the 
conditions have conspired to produce it. These conditions have never 
been the same in different localities. There is nothin:: in architecture cor- 
responding to the ap])arently spontaneous devel(j])nient, in different places, 
of the same natural flora and fauna. In assuming that there is such a 
development Quicherat seems to me to make a fundamental mistake. A 
style may have off>hoots: but in broad classification these offshoots properly 
belong to the regions wdicre they originated. The exotic tyjies of build- 
ing found in any given locality are, how^ever, rarely })ure in stvle. Thev 
are naturally more or less modified by the local conditions so as to become 
unfit for strict classification w ith the styles from wdiich they an* sj)runa:. 
Hence the geographical division, though it may not afford tlu^ means of 
marking the limitations of schools with absolute precision, seems to me the 
most natural and convenient. And I observe that you, a< well as (Quicherat 
himself, are unable to dispense wdth it : you speak, for instance, ( p. 4rS0) 
of the ‘‘schools of Burgundy, Poitou, Perigord, Auvergne, the Loire, etc,” 

II, In this discussion (following the thesis advanced by (Quicherat) vou 
speak of Romanesque architecture as if it w^ere a homogeneous style charac- 
terized by the use of vaulting. On page 480 you now^ qualify this by the 
admission that the early Xorniau Romanesque was, as I liave said, gener- 
ally unvaulted. But with this exception you still assert that “ Romanesque 
architecture is as essentially a vaulted style as is the Gotliic. " Now is 
this so ? How' is it wdth the Tuscan Romanesque — w ith buildings like San 
Miniato at Florence and the Cathedral of Pisa ? How’ is it with the Lom- 
bard Romanesque ? How is it wdth the large class of early Romanesque 
198 
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buildings in Germany — numerous examples of which are figured in the 
work of Dehio and Bezold to which you refer ? And how is it with the 
large number of timber-roofed monuments of northern France exclusive 
of those of jSormandy — with buildings like St. Remi of Reims, Yignory, 
Montier en Der, Le ^lans and many others ? With these large groups of 
luiyaulted buildings before us, how can it be said that the Romanesque 
“ is essentially a vaulted style from its very beginnings ’’ ? 

The vaulted Romanesque is mainly limited to Southern France, with 
offshoots in Spain, It is of two principal varieties — one in which the 
barrel-vault (of either round or pointed section) is used, and another which 
employs the dome. Neither of these varieties contained any principles of 
growth, and from them, therefore, there was no outcome. They are, struc- 
turally, survivals of ancient modes of building which assume.it is true, forms 
that differ in unessential ways from ancient forms ; but they all alike retain 
the ancient inert principle of construction. We do not get any distinctly 
new style until the inert principle is thrown aside in the Gothic of the Ile- 
de-France. But the northern varieties of Romanesque, which were, early 
in the twelfth century, sometimes covered with groined vaults, contained 
the germs of this new style. It is these northern (and largely, though not 
exclir^ively, northwestern) varieties, therefore, with which alone I am 
properly concerned in my l)ook — which is not a treatise on Romanesque, 
but on Gothic, architecture. Of these northern varieties I refer chiefly to 
tlioseof Normandy and the Ile-de-F ranee because they contain more organic 
and progressive systems than most others. In fact few others, I believe, 
except that of Burgundy, contributed much toward the formation of the 
Gothic style. In the passage (p. 7 of my book), which you think shows 
that 1 do not limit my remarks to the northern Romanesque, it should be 
noticed that I am concerned with a general statement, and I therefore, in 
that place, speak of the style in a comprehensive sense. But elsewhere, 
being concerned with the evolution of Gothic, I refer to those types of 
Romanesque only out of which it grew. 

III. Having now, as I hope you ^^ill see, justified my statements with 
regard to Romanesque, and inv exclusive refercuce to that of the north as 
alone calling for treatment in connection with my subject, I pass over your 
third section relating to the use of the term Gothic (because I think that 
if my main proposition be apprehended my restriction of the term will he 
seen to be necessary) and take up the question relating to Italian architecture. 

You say (section iv), referring to Siena and Orvieto, that “in both these 
churches the structural arches are not pointed but round, only such secondary 
forms as windows being pointed ; and you yourself tell us (p, 7) that pointed 
arches in apertures do not much differ structurally from round ones : this 
shows the inconvenience of substituting the term pointed for Gothic. Orvieto 
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has a wooden roof to its nave and structural round arches : there are not in 
it any structural pointed elements whatever. Siena is certainly vaulted, but 
the vaults ditfer from those usually found in Tuscan and northern churches 
in being Hatter and more oblong. In both buildings the etlect is made quite 
different by the closeness, greater length, and slenderness of the ])iers and 
coliimn>, a point in wdiich they more nearly approach the ba>ilical Itoman- 
es(|ue churches of Tiwcanv. Tliere is more reason to call the churrh(^> of 
Sicily pointed than to give this name to the Cathedral of Orvieto. In fact 
these two churche?, while having hardly anything in cojnmon, ditier in 
almost every way from the pointed monar-tic churches with which you com- 
pare them, and these differences atiect the vaulting, .^upport^^, forms and 
])roportion-,” Xow I think it is incorrect to ^jieak of ‘‘ sti uctural ” arches 
in the nave of (Jrvieto, because tiu*re is no vaulting in the ai>les anv more 
than over the nave. The form of an arch in a mere aremie ha& no more 
structural consequence than it lias in a window. This part of the building 
would have no more structurally pointed character ifit^ arcade- w'ere pointed 
instead or round — as they are, for inr^tance, in Santa Croce at Florence. The 
mere forms and propr)rtions of this chureh and of >iena, to which you refer, 
are of small >tructural inijiortaiUMg ami, though in some rer^pect^ fmainlv 
in the rectangular plans of the l}a\&) unusual, they are not, I believe, un- 
exampled in r?ome other Italian edifees. You fail, tlieref )r(.‘, to dispivjve 
my statement that tliese tw o buildings differ little structurally from other 
Italian jjointed monuments. Tliey are like the re.-t in exhibiting no < rothic 
])rinciples. A.- to there ])eing more rea??on to call the churche> of Sicily 
pointed than to give thi< name to the Cathedral of Drvieto, vou seem to 
forget that I have mjt given it thi^ name. I merely u.-e the name by w Inch 
it is rinterchangeably with the name Gothic) commonly (h'-iunated ; and 
to wliich it is as much entitled a'^ are mo-t otlier ftalian buildings of the 
period. For although the arcade of the nave has round arelu's, tlie nio-t 
of tlie external opeiiingt are [)ointed : while its vaulti'd choir and tran^ept ^ 
approach more nearly to Gothic than is the case with Italian ])ointed build- 
ings generally. 

You say “ the point of special importance, howT*ver, i^ tin- nnunu-al state- 
ment ([). 181) winch forms the >tarting-point of your study, namelv, that 
the ])ointed church of Andrea at Vercelli built in 1219 i> an exceptional 
instance, and that pointed design did not begin to spread in Italv until about 
12*30.” I do not regard this as a point of s})ecial im})ortance : for, wliatever 
a more thorough’ investigation of early monuments in Italy than I have vet 
had occasion to make might show, it wmuld be a matter of small consequence 

^ The unqualified statement, in your review, that Orvieto is not vaulted is manifestly 
incorrect, and yet you make no acknowledgment of the error. 
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in connection with my subject, because there was never, at any time, in a 
proper sense, any Gothic movement whatever in Italy. Having found this 
to be so, the beginnings of the use of the [>oiiited arch in that country i> a 
subject that has not especially interested me. In my book I have attempted 
no more than to ^h(nv the comparative tariliness of any general native move- 
ment toward pointed forms, and to illustrate the absence of (hithic ])rinci- 
plc^ in the characteristic lunldings which wore erected <luring the periml of 
greate:?t activity in pointed de;?ign. So tlnit even granting that there may 
have been an earlier use of the })ointed arch than I have supp»o-ed, it does 
not materially atiect my chief argument. How far the monuments enumer- 
ated in your list may tend to establish Your ])osition with regard to its early 
use I am not prepared positively to sav. With manv of these monuments 
I am unac(|uainted : ])Ut I will i-eadily admit that in some cases timw nimj 
sh()\v ( I do not say that I think they dn t^how ) that the Italians ocea^ii nally 
made use of the pointed arch bei’ure I do not, however, b*elieve it 

can be ju’oved that there w as any general movement in the direction of its 
use before that time. 

The buildings on your li^t of which I know' anvthing are of a very 
mixcil character. Their pointed leature- are sometimes, as in the ( athc- 
dral Asti, incongruous with their general design : and it i'^, I think, highly 
probable that these features were in many, if not in all, cases inter] »olations. 
However this may be, it is certain that neither the Cistercian nor the native 
buildings ever, as you athrm, “ exactly followed French models ” — he. the 
models of the Ile-de-Francc. Take, for cxam})le, the church of Fos-aiunxi. 
With exception of ca])itals and hasLS (which arc indeed strikingly simi- 
lar to the corresponding members in the early French Gothic ). it is simply 
a Burgundian Ih)maiies([uc structure with pointed arches suhstiiuted for 
round arches in the arcades, and in the ribs of the vaulting. If you Avill 
compare your p]iotogra])h fvoh vt. pi. iirj of its nave with a photograph 
of the nave of Vezelay, you can hardly fail to see that the tw'o hnildings 
are substantially identical. The reciangular plan ot the vaulting com- 
partments, the heavy transverse rib, the absence of croiu-ribs. the spring- 
ing ot the longitudinal and transverse ribs from the same level { an arrange- 
ment which, as I endeavor to show in my hook, is fumlamentally op^soseil 
to the principle of Gothic), the composition of the ])iers — including the 
vault supports, the massive walls, and the small rouiubarched external 
openings, are all so nearly the same that both buildings might alnmst have 
been erecte<l from the same set of drawings. Even the banding of the 
vaulting sliafts by the abacus mouldings, and the triforium-string, is the 
same in both instances.’ Externally Fos^anova is iinmoditied Roman- 

^ The interior of San Martino al Cimino, near Viterbo, is equally unlike Gothic in 
its structural forms and relations ; though it has some features, such as groin-ribs and 
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esque.^ The pointed arches of its west facade seem to be alterations ; and 
the great wheel window, wholly unrelated in style, as it is, to the rest of 
the edifice, looks to me like an insertion. 

The use of the pointed arch in Fossanova is not a constructional use 
such as was made of it by the Gothic architects of France. The round 
arch might just as well have been used here, as it was used in Vezelay its 
prototype. Xobody thinks of calling the nave of Vezelay a Gothic struc- 
ture, and there is no more reason why Fossanova should be so called. It 
is not at all Gothic, and no amount of infiuence of such a ])uilding could be 
the means of introducing Gothic architecture into Italy. r)n this account, 
though I recognize the interest attaching on other groumls to such a group 
of buildings as you bring forward, ami shall look with interest for the fuller 
accounts of them which you promise us, I cannot regard them as having 
any material bearing upon what I have said in my book. 

I have endeavored, my dear sir, to present these points in a true light, 
and I trust that in so far as I have done so I may win your assent. 

CiiAKLKs H. Moore. 

Onn bridge^ , 

Ajjril 21, 1891. 

3I)\ Charb.’s IL Moore. 

Sir : — It is with reluctance that I continue the discussion wdiich you have 
reopened, as I think it has entered upon a phase where further elucidation 
mav become ^veari^^ome to our readers. I shall therefore seek to be brief, 
and shall omit any reference to your criticism of Quicherat’s classlticatioii 
as it would lead me tof) far. I have stated from the beginning that I believed 
the geographical additions should not be abolis^hed but be u:?ed in subordi- 
nation to those that are structural. 

II. In regard to Koinanesque style it is evident tluit y(ju have faikal to 
grasp my meaning. It is hardly necessary to remind any(>no hut a tvro of 
the classes of unvaulted buildings built between lOOil and 120(1, during 

douMe arch orders, be^ide‘^ profile^ and capitah, which resemble those of the earlv 
Gothic, But the es^ential features, namely, the fornw of the vaidting — in which there 
is no concentration of thrusts upon a narrow line, and the sinc:le shaft carry ins: all 
the vault-ribs, are opposed to Gothic as the work of the Ci'.tercian menks tjenerallv 
was in all localities. The Cistercian builders rarely did more than to imitate certain 
unessential Gothic features. Of the principles of the Gothic style they can hardly 
be said ever to have shown understanding. 

^ I have, in my book, called attention to the fact that some of the early Gothic 
buildings of the lle-dc-France, such as the Cathedral of Sonlis, retain the Roman- 
esque characterifctics externally. But these are buihlings of a developing style : Fossa- 
nova is not, in the same sense, a transitional building. 
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wliat is broadly termed the Romanesque period : but I do not believe they 
prove what you imagine. They may be, in my opinion, divided into two 
classes: (1) those wdnch are constructionally the survivals of the style of 
the Latin basilica ; and (2) those which, as I remarked on p. 480, vol. vi 
(following Quicherat), Avere influenced in their proportions and style by the 
introduction of van king. To the first class belongs, for example, the ‘'Tuscan 
Romanes(jue.’’ It is a misnomer to cull such buildings as S. Miniato at 
Florence and the Cathedral of Pisa Romanesque because they happen to 
be built between 1000 and 1200. Except for their decoration, they are 
basilicas, of the same class as those of Rome, Ravenna and 8alonica. We 
come next to Lombard Romanesque : here Ave find that the principal 
buildings erected or restored alter 1000 have, not A\oo<len roofs as you infer, 
but vaults: at Pavia, ^liehele, S. Pietro in Ciel d’Oro, S. Giovanni in 
Borgo, 8. Teodoro, 8. Lanfraneo : at Lilian, 8. Ambrogio ; at Bologna, 88. 
Pietro e Paolo ; the Cathedrals of Parma, Modena, Kovara, Piacenza, Fer- 
rara, etc. There are hardly any unvaulted Lombard structures of this date. 
In citing numerous un vaulted churches of Northern France and Germany 
as further invalidating the fundamental influence of the vault on Roman- 
esque, you seem to ignore a remark of mine which you must have over- 
looked, and which I will here quote (vol. vi, p. 480) : “ The churches of 
the eleventh century Avhich we find to have had a nave covered with a 
wooden roof are merely survivals or reversals due to tAvo causes: conser- 
vatism and the ill-success, though imperfect kuoA\ ledge of the laAvs of statics, 
of many of the earlier attempts at A^aulting. But AAdien, even in these early 
cases, the Avooden roof is preserved, Ave find the ncAV pro])ortions and other 
elements brought in by the vaulting system to be present in them also.’^ I 
belie\m tiiis statement is as clear as any I can make. Let me illustrate. 
The Romanesque grouped pier, invented on account of the introduction of 
vaulting, the different members of Avhich Avere created to support the t})an- 
ning arches of the nave, the sub-arches of its arcades and the ribbings of 
the vaults are found in unva ailed construct ions of the xi century. The 
great church of St. Stephen at Caen, the most important perhaps of Norman 
churches, Avas built on this plan. Its vaults AA^ere added at some unknoAAm 
period in the xii century : but as M. Ruprich-Robert emphatically states 
(Arch. Norm., pp. 63, 85), the suppoias of its interior consisted of grouped 
piers AAdiich had absolutely no meaning and no connection Avith the Avooden 
roof, but Avere copied from someunknoAvn (})erhups Lomliard) building Avith 
cross- Amults. If then, the thickness of walls and supports, the relations of 
solids to voids, the proportions of the interior and exterior, the neAv decora- 
tion and mouldings brought’ about by the consequent depth of the openings 
to be cut in these AA^alls — if all this was radically changed even in un vaulted 
buildings, as it certainly was, does it not constitute a tremendous, a decisive 
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group of results ? And if they all derive from one cau&e, who can doubt that 
this cause is the essential element in the style ? And who can deny tltat the 
vaultiim b this cause ? So, ia asserting that Eoinanesipie is essentially a 
vaulted ^tyle from its very beginnings," I use the term p^.^entinlhj in the 
meaning of interiuilly, in principle, in e^^ence ; and the bare fact that a 
church is iinvaiilted does nut prevent the influence of the vault fnnu being 
dominant even in thi- case. 

We now come to your [)ositive >tatemciit in reganl to the character and 
limits of vaulted llomanex jue ; that it employs the barrel- van It and the 
dome : that it retains the anciuit inert ])rinciple of construction and that it 
is mainly limited to Southern France, with ()lFIn)ots in Spain. I can hardly 
do anything more than deny these propo^itions //? /o/c, a^ a full demonstra- 
tion would take a L.mg article. I >hall only make the following counter- 
assertions that can be ea-'lly verified by a conr^ukatioii of authorities. (1) 
Vaulted liomaiuxjue is as wide-spread as the boundaries of w(‘-tei‘n archi- 
tectural activity. (2) It u.-ed the cro^>-vault as well a- tiic dome and 
tunnel-vault, (o) All of its varietie.'? do ni>t retain but the inert 

principle of construction fu' tliat of ))alanced construction. It i^ an error 
found also in your paper read lately l)efbre the Convention of the Aiuei lean 
Institute of Arcliitecus, to claim that the principle f)f balance wn- first 
introduced, in the hi-tory of architecture, by the Gothic architt'ct^. The 
princi[)le of balance lie? at the ba?i? of Ilvzantiiie arcliitectu re, which i- thus 
fundanamtally di>tingui'^hed from the Roman. The domoTistration of this 
fact will be f aind, for exain[)le, in Clioi-^y, LI Art de D>Uir cfiti 
where the ?vst(mi of internal l)uttre?-cs, of interai-ting domc< and vault.?, is 
illu.-tratcil in detail. Vorr imperfectly is the sanu^ })rincl[)le rej)rc-(‘nted 
in the various forin< of* Komanc'^pue architecture, but it- exi-t('nee alone 
ensured tln^ stability of vaulted coii?truetions. Tin* biittre<?— trip-, the 
abuttiijg vault.- over ,?ide-aisle- and gallcrio in RonuuK'S'jiU' are (‘crtainlv 
the re-ultofthe tipplication of adiflerent law from that ^^ddc}l governed the 
inert Rotmui concrete. AVhile no one will deny that only in tin* (iothic is 
the prinei[)le fully carried out, it i? easy to [)rove, that the principle was 
known and applied, and tliat there is th(‘ref()re a far elo-cr alliaina* i)etwe(*ii 
Romane>fpie and i rotliic than betwx'eii Romanes(pie and Roman, wddeh you 
wish to classify under one head. 

III. In H'gard to Siena and Orvieto, after seeking to <lemon?trate that 
there is nothing structural at all alxnit (3rvieto you wish to fortify vour 
contention that these two buildings differ little structurally from other 
Italian pointed buildings by the statement that it is so hecause ‘‘they are 
like the rest in exhibiting no Gothic principles " I On the same principle 
I may he allowed to point out what astonishing similarity the temple of 
Luxor, the Taj iMahal, the mos<iue of Amru at Cairo all bear to Santa 
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Croce at Florence — thty are like it in exhibit i)ig no Gothic prin- 
ciplei^. It is such a method of reasoning and the apparent umvillinmier^t to 
investigate the proofs vhieh I lirought forward in regard to Gothic archi- 
tecture in Italy, that have :^ho^Yn me the usele:^^ne^^ of a controversy like this. 
I gave a list of over sixty monuments, embodying Gothic i'orms or principles, 
erected in Italy before 12o0: such a li>t cannot, I believe, be surpassed if 
eqindled for England or Germany. In each ca.'e I gave re^erenccr^, most 
of which could be ea-ily verified. In a large number not (Uily wa- the 
pointed arch Ur^ed but the pointed ribbed er<e-s-Yuriilt. To thest.‘ fact,' ^^ere 
added the as.'Uraiice, in more than half the cu'c^, of my person ad >tudy 
backed l)y })liotograplm. Ikit tliough acknov h-dging a kick of aerpaaintance 
with the>e inoiuimeiUt, y(»ii api'car to duulCt n:} ^\ord ami take no r^tep'to 
verity my assertions and art^ ^^l]iing nu-nly to ‘‘admit that in r^ome ca:^es 
they iiiay ^how tluit the Ttalicois oectmionally nnnle U'l* (tf tlu* pointed 
ar<*h liefoiv TJoOf’ adding tluit you do not, however, believe it can be 
proved that there was anv general movtment in tlie direction ofitsime 
before that time. I can only (‘X]>res^ the desire that the op})ortunity may 
speedily arise for you to become aciiiiainted with the fact' oi tins movement. 
It i' not always ea<y to (h^termine liow' many monuments it takes to con- 
stitute a inoveineiit. A])parently fico, when l^^raneo i;^ in (jue.'tion and 
you pa.'S from 51orienval to St. I)eni> in the hi.'tory of the transition. 
I will not follow you iu vour di?cu>sion of Fossanova — which, by the 
wav, so thorough a scholar as Dehio has ju:?t ])laced iu the front rank 
of i‘arly Gothic huilding>, thus cimfirming my claim,' for it. Iu this dis- 
cussion you forgt't one essential thing, I am not claiming for Italy the 
general mm of Gof/n’c architecture hut ot' poiiited architecture, in the terms 
of your vocabulary. Therefore your argument> as to whether or not it 
coufornis to true Gothic principles are quite l>eside the question, and would 
be in place only in case you were controverting iny articles in the Joukxal 
on CUterciiOi architecture i/i Itubj. As to whether or no it is correct to say 
of the Cistercian builders that “ of the princi})les of the Gothic style they 
can hardly be said ever to have showui understaiidiugf’ I can only say that 
they \Y0uld have come wuth more force from a man who had made some 
study of Cistercian architecture. It is most confusing to hear that Fossa- 
nova could not be the means of introducing Gothic architecture into Italy. 
If put to it, you wmuld doubtless confess that it or some of its mates had 
as much Gothic as any building in Italy. Then Gothic architecture w^as 
never introduced? Of course not, according to your contention. It was 
the pointed style that was introduced, on which even you would be obliged 
to grant that Fossanova could exercise an influence. I feel sure that as I 
continue the publication of Italian Cistercian monuments your opinion wdll 
be substantially modified. Why not get rid of this continual confusion 
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between Gothic and pointed: it is so artificial that you appear to lose the 
run of it yourself. 

As you have digressed to my Cistercian papers, I will close by a refer- 
ence to your paper read Oct. 24, 1S91, before the Institute of Architects, 
on the Antecedents of Gothic Architecture, simply to take note of a few 
facts. The statement is made that only two writers — Viullet-Ie-Duc and 
Quicherat — have recognized that the Gothic style is essentially structural. 
To this list slioiild be addtal Anthyuic Saint Paul {Hi 4. Mon. de la France, 
1884), Gilbert Scott (Lecture-'^ on Medkevd Architecto re), Adamy (Archk 
tektouik ) and several other writers whom the latter cites. You assert that the 
first true instance of grouped sa[)ports destined to carry vaulting and em- 
brace several stories occur in the Lombard style of the xr century and that 
the fountain-head is S. Michele at Pavia. It i> to be nr)ted, however, (1) 
that S. Arnbrogio at Milan (and not S. Michele ; is generally regarded as the 
earliest church (Dartein, Viollet-le-Duc, Kuprich-Kobert) : (2) that the date 
of their piers is a matter of great dispute : they are placed as early as the rx and 
X centuries or as late as the xri and are conse(|uently not very r^afe; fd) 
that the vaults of S, Michele are often dated after the fire at the <dose of 
the xrr century and that it is therefore im[)()>sible to state, as you do, that 
they show the earliest known use of groin and longitudinal ribs; (4) the 
original vaulting cnnipartments in S. Michele are not s<piare, as you say, 
but oblong — an important fact. 

In regard to the monuments of primeval Gothic in the Ile-de-France 
before S. Denis in 1140, in your book and in your paper, one only is men- 
tioned, — Morienval, that earliest of Frankish works in which the pointed 
ribbed cross-vault a[)pears in its most primitive form. But I \vould call 
your attention to the chapter on Le Golhique Rndbnoitaire in Gonse’s 
volume L'Art Gothiqne, Here are mentioned and described some twenty- 
five buildings whicli illustrate eveiy step of the gradual development of 
Gothic vaulting from Morienval to Denis. It is a most (*omplete and 
charming piece of historical demonstration, and supplies the material so 
much desired and >o long sought in vain by writei> on the origin^ of (dotliic 
architecture. Another paper, in which a fewvsuch buildings are mentioned, 
is that by Von Bezold in the ZeiUchrijt fhr Baiuve.^tn. 1891 , [>. 11)2, entitled 
Die Entdehung and Anshildnng der Gotfii^ichen Bauknjtd in Frankreich. 

A. L. FROTnix(.;iiA:\r, Jii. 

Princeton, October, 1891. 
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BULLETIN DE CORRESPONDANCE HELLENIQUE. 1890. Jan.- 

Feb. — M. Holleaux, E:vcavafwtis ut the temple oj Apollon Pto>'m. Lomylp- 
tions. Here ai'e publi^'hed eighteen inscri})ti<)ns tuund in the vicinity of 
the temple of xVpollon Ptor)j<. They comprise the inscriptions in Ionian 
characters, and therefore are later than 3d0 b. C. Several are of con- 
siderable length. A valuable summary is given of all the references, in 
these and other inscriptions, to the government of Akrai])hiai, sho\vii]g a 
constitution practically identical vitli that of other Boiotian to^^ns, with 
officers consisting of the Archon, Polemarchoi, Katoptai and Tamias and 
two legislative bodies, the Synedrion or Council, and the Damos or Popular 
Assembly. Six inscriptions are decrees voted by Boiotian tov ns in res]>onse 
to the invitation to join in the Ptoian games. The references to the little- 
known Ptoian games are valuable. They show us, that the games ^\ere 
held every four years near the Sanctuary of Apollon and not in the town ; 
that sacrifices to Apollon and other divinities preceded the games ; that 
the A(jonothetes gave banquets to the citizens and strangers assembled at 
the festival ; that the festival opened with processions and national dances, 
and consisted of musical and poetic contests. The following towns are men- 
tioned as having officially shared in the celebration of the contests : Kopai, 
Lebadeia, Orchomenos, Tanagra, Thebai, Thespiai, and Thisbai (to be con- 
tinued). — G. Excavation-^ at Mantineia (1887-88). i. The enclo- 

sure and the surround inrjs (pi. i). Of modern travellers who have visited and 
described the ruins of iMantineia, only Gell was provided with instruments 
to make a plan of the enclosure. His [)iaii, however, is circular, wliereas 
the actual lines of the Avails enchise an irregular oval space. The Avail is 
built of hard trapezoidal stones laid in horizimtal hiA^ers, Avhich served as 
a base for a rampart of brick. It is divided into ten segments of unequal 
lengths and flanked Avith 122 towers of unequal heights. The ten gates 
are constructed on different models, all with a view to the ino&t eflective 
defence. The obserAuitions of iNI. Fougere^ reveal no small amount of 
inaccuracy in the descriptions by ]n*evious explorers. — G. Cousix and 
Ch. Diehl, Eiscrlptions from IIalll’ar)ius>os. Eighteen inscriptions from 
Halikarnassos and three from the peninsular of Myndos are here published 
Avith annotations. — H. Lechat, Archaic statues from Athens (pis. vr, vi 
hm). Reproductions in heliogravure are here given of an unpublished 
statue found on the Akropolis in Oct. 1888. The body differs little from 
that of other Archaic statues of the Delian type found on the Akropolis, 
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but the head exhibits, according: to M. Lechat, a charm of expression and 
a delicacy of execution quite rare in Archaic sculpture. Two other Archaic 
Athenian statues are studied in this pa[)er, one of which was })ub]ished in 
the d' Ath>iies Tpl. ix ), the other in the (1888, jd. vi). 

A similarity of style and marble is recoo^nized, and a ch>se relationdiip to 
the statue of Hera found at Samo- {BuJL de oorr, helh'a., pis. XTii, 

XIV). They are therefore considered to be Samian. The Ea’y})tian iiiducnce 
whief) may l)e recognized in them is explained lyv the known intercourse 
of Samos with Egypt during the vi century. — C. C^\rapaxos, Iti^oripfions 
and daf^idtes from the orach: at Dodota' \ ])U. iv,y : T facsimiles ). The in-crip- 
tion^, engraved on snnill plaques of ]ea<l, are record^ of (pie.'tions ad«lressed 
to t^he oracle and of the respou'^es. Preserved in tlie temple tliev pi'obably 
formed a reference library for the ])rie^ts. Eiahty-rour of the^e plaques 
were discovered by 31. Carap:inos in lS7d-77 of which forty-two were 
pu’oli.'hed in his hook. Dodou^ d .<t< radn^-^, 1S78. Six more have been 
deciphered and are here pul)li:«hed. Six bronze statuettes are ako illus- 
trated, representing three jnhe-te^ses, two ])riests, and a Herakles. The 
objects held by the priestesses tlirow light up;;n the mode of o])taining a 
response from the oracle. (Jne hohE a dove ( cf. Stra])(.), vri, 1), another a 
round object, perhaps for casting lots (d\ Cicero, I>e Dir,, i, :]4), and the 
third a jug for drawing water from the fountain of JJodona (rf. Pliny, Hid, 
Nhit. II, lOd, 106). — V. Be HARD, I/a<crij)tions from Telmesms. Twelve 
inscri[)tious discovered by M. Berard and 31. Fougeres in 3Iay-June, 1889 , 
in and about the town of 3Iakri. — P. Fuucakt, Athenian Derree of the fifth 
century. This decree, touiid in the church of St. Andrew, may be dated, 
from the forms of the letters, sliortly after the middle of the f fth century. 
Its purpose was to exclude fugitive slaves and thieves from the Akropolis. 

March- April. — 31. Holleaux, Exca ration.^ at the Temple ofApoJloa Ftoos. 
liucription-i (contin.). Publication of ffceen inscriptions, which are of 
importance in .-bowing that the oracle was longer-lived than is usually 
supposed. 3Iost historian- (following Pausanias, ix. 26. 6) assert that the 
destruction of Thebai by Alexander put an end to the nracle and sanctuary 
of Apollon Ptoos. In oppo^^ition to this — f)ur inscriptions show that the 
oracle was frequented at the end of the fourth century, and six that it was 
continued up to the end of the third century : others show that during the 
third and second century otferiugs were made to Apollon Ptoos by different 
Boiotian towns, that in the second century the Ptoian games were estab- 
lished, and that during the second and first century honorary decrees were 
placed in the temenos of the Pto'ion. Under the early empire, there would 
appear to have been an interruption in the games and a decadence in the 
cult, but under Hadrian we find them again in operation. — P. Jahot, 
Archaic Terracottas from Tanagra (pis. xiii, xiv). One of these is a 
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rude flat fiGfure of an oriental "ocldess crowned with a high Irdathos. The 
ornainentation of the flat stele-like body is in horizontal hands, which are 
an index of the structure as well as the decoration ot the cosiuine. Other 
variants of this type are here ^tl^lied. The other figurine is that of a 
mounted horseman and is inuiv advanced in its execution than other heuies 
of the same cla^t- found at Tanagra. Fig’ire^ oi a >iiniiar kinel have been 
found at Athens, Curintli, Tegea, Ivyprus, in Boiotin. Tliey to i\ pre- 
sent the military escort of <lepartc<l :?ouh. — G. Badei’, rA/mz/s from 
the fuif/hborhool of tb.e Jliiandrus. One of these found near Ny^a nieii- 
tions the rigiit of asylum, whicli v;ould -^ein to point t'/ a lempie in the 
neiahhorhu«ol ^Strabo i xiv. 1.44) :^peaksora B!f)u[onion. bs.tw-. .n Tralleit 
and Ay-a <*ii the hill Acharaka, con^i.-rnuo <-4‘ a :'acre<l v\ood. a Lcniple of 
Piouton and Kore, and an adjoining cavern called the Gharoni m. A 
ciivei'u and rciijaiiis of the temple have be ai found at Sahihakli, bel^^ecn 
\ ^a aii'l Tralieis, vlilcli seem to be the PIoLilonlon ami Gharonion in* ii- 
tion*‘d hv ^"^trabo. Sixteen in-cri!ai(»ns from thi^^ region ar'“ Ino'e ]'ub- 
lished. — X. 1. Gl ANXUi’OUEDS, Oj the €pt, ril'J of Ali.'lUi'O' : ejgllt 

in number. — G. FoEoeues, R.irocotiou^^ at Miafuitio (b'>47-‘e4F ii. Topo- 
grophti within the en(Iof<}tre fpF. xvir, xviii). A rrphj S>dtlienionn, 
Though not conqiarablc t > the oxcavatiou- at f)lympia, Ddo-, or Fpidau- 
ros, the reiiraiiis unearthed at Mantineia are of r^pceial iutere-t and im- 
portance. The theatre situated in the centre of the town ha.'^ several 
peculiarities. The wings are imt symmetrical, prohaiily hccaime the site 
was partially occupied by tem[)le stractures. There were no scats of 
honor, as at Epidauros and Atlieim. T!ie up[>ermost >eats niight be 
reached by a system of external stairways. The-e were of special use as 
exits. The orchestra seems to have iieen unpaved, and the stege was 
irregular in form. Adjoiuiiig the theatre are the foundations of two 
structures, in the form of fempht bi u/dG, [)/)^sii)ly tiie lleraion numtionod 
by Pausanias, and the temple of Zeus Soter mentioned by Tiioukydide<. xV 
more ancient structure to the x. i:. of the stage wnis [lo^^ihly the Podarcion, 
indicated by tlie iascriiitioiis on two Llle-fragnient- found in the iinnk*(liate 
neighborhood. To the «. .E. and i:. of the theatre, we find tin* ruiiw of the 
Boulcuteriuu and of the xVgora. Tlie Boiileuterion is id* ntified by the 
analogous striieture at Olympia. The Agora is a rare if not the ludy 
example of the primitive xVgora. Thougii coiistiaieted in Pvoumn time>', it 
is not surrounded liy a continuous porch. An in‘'<*ription found in the x. 
]>orch mentions the benefactions of Eipilin »synos and hi^ \y\iv E})ig('ne, 
con>i.-ting of tem[)les. fcstival-halF, treasuries, a mark(.*t-p]ace wn'tli an 
e.rtdra, a gal]«My, and a peristyle. Almost all G’ these may l>t‘ id<*ntifiod. 
Besides the cla^-sic remains, mention is made of four By/aintim' cliurches 
within the enclosure. In the reply lo l^chlieinaaii, ?*!. Fougercs defends 
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bims-elf against the attack made ])y Sclilieiuann in Aic IJtrl. Z^jihcJir, f, 
Ethnol. Ok'tn., 1890). — W. R. Patox, irom Two 

inscriptions are here puldishcd. One lt ves a iK'W name of a scnl}>toi\ 
Si:.iOs of Ulyiulios; the other, a Lma li^t of names of citizen- who united 
in honoring one ot their fellow-cT^Zr'ns who wn- victuriou- in the 
celehrate'd in honor efReiiie i ir cent. n.r. ). — ^h K. ['ANTin.iDrs. J/e 
jonritf^u f,f Tin ttlrtU>'( rijnfi rmc'^ hu u/'uifffJ ni^, rij»lruf<. ^'everui unr)uo- 
lishe'l inscri})tions from K-'-, vrhieh e^nf l(»cal allu-ion- to Ko- in tiie 
Idvl!- of Theokritos. — PT. hrx u vi ,Ch'^f‘rr>in‘o/> ' (,h fir Arohdif F' nvAr Staf- 
in fltr AikrojrJii This is a vlI’v cai\.thl revivAV of the dt tails of 

co-tnine, mode ot covtring rite Pet, di’e'-ing the hair, of the jewelrv t»nd 
other ornaments and of the tech.nieal oonsti’inaion ofthematm s. In rc-pe^•t 
to co-tunie these statues may ])e ela^ illed hy tlie Di'tseiu'C tu’ ahseiice ol' the 
liiniatioii ami of tlie eVoTV/j/ya. ihe feet aiv usually uneoveuMi, and are 
sculptiuvd vdth great care : wlien covenol it oi'dinarilv with -andals, 
but one statue lias hoots with curved ends. The hair i- usuallv arranged 
ill tlie same way, witii three or four long tn^-scs tailiiiL’' in tVoiu ami a mass 
of trosse- behind; that which, appear- lauween the and tlie fore- 

head is trciited with gr.mtir variety. The jewolry <‘on-i-{- of' the >•// pJianc, 
crowns of pearls <jr simple haml-, earrina", necklace, and oracelei. The 
fxyp’lrrKC)^, whicli stood U[)on the heails of many of the -t-itnes, ajjpears to 
have been neither a ])ara-oI nor a lotos-iloworjiut a im tallie cre-eeiit-shapod 
object to prevent the birds from rt'sting on the heads of tin.- statues. These 
statue- were not constructed from single block- of' nniri)lt*. hut fi'om sevoial 
blocks cem.ented nv clamped together, fhe eyes of -om(' of tlu* .statues wmre 
not carved fnea the marhle. liut made <.>f other inati rial and in-erted. — 
P. FoUC’akv, [/i^cripfioiis fro);! Jvaria. A puhlieatioii of sixteen iiis(*rip- 
tion-from Karia. One iveoi'ds the name of an uuknoun A tin-nia,ii -(*nlptor 
PiiiL[^Tii)i:s. As the iu-crij.tion wa- fmnd near 1 1 alikarna' -os it is 
po— ible tlnit Phili'tides was (me (,f a groipi of arti-t- tittraeted there by 

^laUsoiO'', hv. P()TTII!R, 1' I'fl g nir nf s Of Ifo'i'OiotfO S'l/'f'otjItUf/i uoukJ id 

Klnzonootol (pi II y The principal f'raemmit wdiieh is In-re reoroduced 
represents a w’ddt hour attacked by tw'o lioUs. The aiiiimi I- are [Minted in 
])iack Oil a white around. The -ariMiphagiis migdit he a— igned to rle‘see(»nd 
halt of tile VII century : P. [)lae(‘s it near tin^ cl-s(‘ <d’the vi eenturv ( to be 
emtiiraed). — V. RhuAriD, Arclvdc Shdur from Ttg^n { pi. xi). P ur-anias 
speak- ol two temples on the road fiom I egea to Ara(N, one of Deim. tm’ er 
and one of Dionysos ^F} st**-. i lu se may Ik' id( ntiiled iVom their 
foundations which still exist at Ilagiorgitikc.. At the large-t of tiie-m the 
tensile of D 'meter, was found an Archaic seated huimlo -tatue. It seiuus 
to be a product of the anemuit Argive sclmol. — TI. Le( hat, AurU id bronzt' 
BiU. Two bronze bits are here ligurtd. One ot tiiem wa- Ibuiid in 1888 
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on the Akropolis at Athens, the other, of uncertain provenance, in pos- 
session of iNL Carapanos. allax marquaxic 

E4>HMEPI? APXAIOAOriKH. journal OF the arch/eologi- 
CAL SOCIETY IN ATHENS. 1890. >os. 1, 2. — K. D. aIyluxas. ] 
BcUrf j'rom Atlibt (})!. i, an<l tu]'[>le]nentnry |>ls.). Ti^c rdicf ])ul)li>lKd 
re[)iV5eiit> t'AO ntu^L'ni^ in each i>f whlili is a li cure of Atiaiia in a long 
garmenr, with helmet, ^pear. ae ri"?, ami shit^hl. Tlie two fiL'Uiv< are almost 
identical, hut the ^(ireonei(ni upon (cneshioiil is larger tlian tluit upon tlie 
other. Other examples (jf double ivpre-eiitritiou of d^iti^s are compaied, 
ami the opiiiion is expres>ed that '-ueli I’edu plication due to the wi^ii to 
represent the deity under two aspects, wlhlo the identit}^ in form of tlu' tv:o 
representations ari:?o& froimthe early contm-lon oi' the vaiioim pualiti^ - of the 
deity, and the lixity of the artistic type. — AV. Klkix, Ok ttvo of the 

Ejoilcfeftc vyrlr foifiid in Grrrcr (pi, ir ; eut). A k\lix ])v l^amphaios and 
a parop^is by one llerinokrates are [)u]dis]ied.. Tlie kylix, f )und iji Ihhotia, 
rej>re-ciits a youth crotu ]iiim% with hi::? hands in a large Aa^hbowl wliicii 
rests upon his knee<. Other vases of Iktmpiniios are ineritioned. The cut 
reproents th.e paintiijg of the va^e Xo. 22 (in Klein’s JA/k'/f /■wV/C".'hov /?), 
slujwiug a iiihle man leaping into or out of a great cask, with the aid of a 
ring ])y which lie })ul]s liim-elf up. The paropsi- d* the hitherto unkn''wn 
artist IlerTiK derate.-, is fragmentary. It wa- found on the Akrop.di.^. It 
repre.-eiit.- a llute-plaver. These va^es are red-tigured. — K. DAMiiavnr.s, 
ReUef of the Birth of Chri,'<t fid. ni). A marble relief from X^axo- i.- j)ub- 
lished. In the centre is the child wrapped in swaddling clothes and lying 
in a manger between two trees. Belli !id the tn anger are an ox and an a.-s. 
Above this scene is tlu^ lower jiart of a relief repivseiiting a man followed 
by an a.-s ; pvofiably the tii,rht into Eayot was repiv.-ented. The date 
as'^igned is “the tir>t centuries after Christ.’ — J). Fire imfioth< 

nenr Megara (ph. iv, vi ; M cut<). The excavations de.-cribed were under- 
taken as a result of Lohing s ariicle (’E9. ’Ap\., p. 201 tf.j. See Pans. 

I. 44 , d-lO. The route of Ptui-ania- wasthcri'tul of Ka'lriaii t=thc uio.lern 
cliair-see and railway ), not tlie [lath called Heimiim- of several 

buildings wer*^ uncovered, plans <>1 which are given. One complex of ])ojld- 
ing- is identified a- the >anctuary of Zeus A[)he-io':, a .small tcmp-1*' sur- 
rounded by larger hiiildings. Some uteiisih of metal, fragments of pottery 
and ??culptare are puldidied. — H. G. LoLnrxet and D. PiiiLios, M>.g<iriea. 
Lolling eomhats some of the i)o-iti(ms taken hy Pliilios in his account of 
the excavations, and Piiilios replie.% Lolling maintains that Pau.-anias 
follows tlie To ’/OKocpop.o? in his ilescri})tio:i and that his t,^x})reS5ion 
rov ogocs means ‘’on a spur of the mountain,” ^\]liIc Pliilios renders these 
words on the top of the mountain,” and regards the road of Hadrian as 
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that followed by Pausanias. — H. G. Lolling, Inscriptions f rom the temple 
of Apollon Hyperteleaies. Four inscriptions ; No. 1 (facsimile) is a rudely 
inscribed dedication NiriXovi. of the fifth century b. c. No. 2 is a mere 
fraa'inent : Nos. o and 4 are fragmentary honorary decree- of the third 
century B. c. — D. Philio^, I)iscripfi<>i\.'^ from EItnsii< (continued). Nos. 
48-57. No. 48 completes C. I. ^4., ii. No. dl4. the in-criptioJi in lionor of 
the comic poet Philippides. The new fragment must liave been carried at 
some time from Athens t') Eleu>i-. The dt me of P]nli])piile' v. a- Ke])]mde. 
Ino, 41) i' a fragment of an honorary decree in the archon-lii[» of The r-ilochos. 
No. oO is the beginniitg of a de'.n’ee of the -econd (puirter of the third cen- 
tury in c. The relief u} (ui the -time ma} have rc]>rc-enred Demeter and 
Kore. No. 51 i:^ a fragmentary decn-e ot ^Macedonian time.-, in lionor (A 
[Ia?]lemos for adorning the teiaple '4* Philo, and for good conduct con- 
cerning [he sacred things and th(‘ lamily of th.c Fumolpidai. Nhe 52 adds 
two new fragments to llie <lecree in honor of tlie general Demainetc-s (’E(^. 
’ApX , 1SS7^ p. 1). From these we learn that hi- iatiier \\a.^ Ilerinokles, 
not Ileriaodoros. No. 55 is a fragment of a decre[‘ hoimring an Hvlleian 
man. No. 54 is a fragment of a vote or decree ot the soldim’s of Kleusis, 
Panaktos, and Phyle in honor of a general. In date ami c]iara(aer it is 
like the vote in honor of Demainetos. No. 55 is a fragmentar v decree in 
honor of the epheboi of the tribe Ilippothontis. The date 1- the archon- 
ship of Ktesikles, 3o4 / 3 v>. c. No. oG rec<n’ds the erection oiTi statue of 
Ekphuntos son of Eiiphanes, a Thriasian, by fhe soldiers under his com- 
mand; a listof thc.-oldiers’ names i»a})pendcd. The date is late Macedonian 
or earlv Kruiian times. No. 57 is a fragmentary li-t of teni] lie-treasures in 
letters of the time before Eukleides. — D. PHrLr(3<, ArcJueolofjical News. 

No» 8 . — St. a. KoLMANurDL-, //vn/i Twelve in- 

scriptions, all fragmentary. Nos. 1, 8, It) and 11 are list< of name-. No. 
1 in letters of the time before Eukleides, the (jthers oi late date. Tlie rest 
are honorary or dedicatory. — D. Philios, Inscriptions from KlejmiR fcon- 
tinued). Nos. 57a-60. No. 57a is a very small fragment of an account. 
No. 58 i'^ a fragmentary account of expenses, in letter.- of the time before 
Eukleides. No. 59 is a fragmentary account of the>izeaml number of 
stones lirought to Elcusi- for a iriAanoov. The in-cription re<i‘mhl( - that 
jmbiiMied in ’E<^. 'Apy., 1883, p. 1, [)1. i, and like tliat, is part of the account 
of the iniilding of the stoa of Pinion. No. GO is a <lccree ol the >cnate and 
peotile of Athens in honor of Pumpliiio:?, son (jf Arclion, c x-demarch of 
Eletisis, after which is a triple dedication by the peoj)lc (of A then-), the 
people ol Igleu>is, and the senate ( of Athen-), folio \ved in turn by a i frag- 
mentary) <lecree of the Eleusinians. Tlie date is tlie archondup of Pelops, 
who IS ascribed to the second century b.c. — 0. Ivlkn, Girls of llenlifH/ on 
a Va.'^efrom Boiotla (pi. vn; 2 cuts). A red-figured krater in the Poly- 
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techneiou at Athens is puhli^]ic<l. On one is a seate{l goddess to whom 
a gild is briimiiig a piiro})5is (yalviji') with iVuits, cukes, and a liu'hted candle. 
On the wall hang garlands and ino-lels (A huinao^ limbs. On ihe olher dde 
of the va,-c i- a rtcliniim bearded tiu'ure Vvith a wreath ali'nit hi^ In-aid. In 
his left hand he hold- an eg^f, in hi< right a cup iVmn vdiich a great serpent 
is about to drink, similar reprc-eiitations are bri^'iiy dir^cus^ed. The deities 
are Asklepio- and Hygdcia. The scene is tamiiiar, belonging to the type 
rcpre-eiULd by lIjC S[)artan relief- and tliO ‘‘ Xekro<leipnaf ' — Sr. A. Kou- 
MAxouDES, Iiificrijjtionsfr<>//i At/ov/n. Xo. 1 open- \\ itli a Latin letter from 
Plotina to Hadrian asking that the snccesion in the Kpicurean sect be t^er- 
mitted to those who are not Roman citi;amc Hadriait's reply, in Ijatin, 
grants this request. Plolina then publishes her succes- in Greek. Nos. 
2-8 are fragmentary, hut are all parts of decrees, unless it be Nos. o and 4, 
which are too fragmentary to he determined. — S. N, DRAdOUMK^, EpL 
graphical Suggestions. The suggestions refer to Bull, dc ao'r. liellen., xiv, 
p. 414; VI, p. 613 ; x, p. 178. — I. N. Svouoxos, Archaic Greek CMns (pi. 
yiii). T. Hebrytedmis, king of the Odrysai ; it. Aermenaos, king of the 
Macedonians. False coins; iii. Kalchas and his sou. Chronology of the 
earlier coins of the Kalchedoiiians ; iv. An uncertain coin of Krete (con- 
tribution to the Cretan alphabet). Thirty-one coins are publislied and 
discussed. The coins of Aermenaos are declared to be false. — D. PiriLios, 
Additions and Corrections. uarolo x. fowler. 

JAHRBUCH D. K. DEUTSCHEN ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. 
Tol. V* 1890, No. 3. — -F. Winter, Silanio}i (pi. iti; 6 cuts). A head 
in the Villa Albatii is shown, by coni[)arison with coins and other works, 
to be (as was already seen by Visconti) a head of Sappho. It belongs to 
the Attic school of the fourth century b. c. Comparison with the busts of 
Plato shows that the Sap})ho belongs to the same time and school and })er- 
haps to the same artist as the original of the busts of Plato. The only famous 
portraits of Plato and Sappho were by Silanion, The bust of Thoukydides 
(the one in Naples is declared to be the best copy) is aLo a-cribed to Sila- 
nion on account of similarity of treatment with the Plato and Saj)pho. 
The heads (>f Sophokles in London, Paris, Rome, and Berlin are of two 
clas-es, one of which seems to be derived from a portrait of the fifth cen- 
tury B. c., while the other siiows the farrowed brow and the treatment of 
the hair and mouth characteristic of Silanion. Lysias in Naples, and the 
Aischylos of the Capitolinc Museum (Frioderichs-^Volters, 487), are derived 
from works of Silanion, but have passed through Hellenistic worksho]>s. 
The original of the head of Homer (wrongly called Epimenides) in the 
Vatican, Museo Torloiiia, and Capitolinc Museum is also ascribed to Siia- 
nion. The strength of Silanion lies in reproduction of what is visible, and 
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in the expression of real character. He is not an idealist. Silaiiion’s treat- 
ment of the human form is iliust rated by the Dio modes in Hiniich ( Briinn, 
Be^sch. cl Glf/pt, Xo. 102). — K. Wj^rxicke, ^Lf^hIe in Conihrldge 

(2 cuts). A head in the Fitzwilliam Huseuiu, lutlierto called Henna relics, 
is a portrait of Plato. ])rul)ahly after the uriaimil by ^ilaiiioii. — II. Exgf.l- 
MANx, Tijro (o cuts). The vc-sel (pail) in the ( V.artory-ki collection in 
Paris Vv'as pui)li3hed by J. de Witte (G^fietfe arrhtoL, })1. 1, 2) 

and interpreted as the meeting ot Poseidon and Aniyninne. The picture 
represenU, however, two scene.-. The first is tlio entrance of Herakle? into 
Olym])os : the second is interpreledi, with the aid of two Krrn-ean jjdrrors, 
as Tyro, her son Pejias, iicr father i^aliuoneus, and her future husband 
Kretheu.s. ^^ophokles wrote two tragedies called Tyro. (.)ne treated the 
fable (HygiiuLs, f. bOj of Tyro luurdeiing htw sons to save her father; the 
other (and better known) tragedy treated the :^tory of Tyi’o a:^ the beloved 
of Poseidon, suliering abu>e from her stepmotlier Sidero. The fragments 
of tins tragedy are discussed. It is to the fable as treated in this play 
that these drawings of the vase and the i^iirror.- refer. — E. Ainju, 0)t the 
Ship-relipJ In SaGr/io (^2 cuts). The vessel ligured on the r(li(d' publi-hcd 
by Assuiaun (Jahrh., 1S8!),]). lO)]) is a small freiglit vr— el ^onu* 7 or fS in. 
long by about 1.5 m. deep and 2 in. wide. The ve^:-el had a luitcliwav 
reaching from side to side, which was covered so as U) be ^trong and waiter- 
tight. The details of this arrangement are discu-sed. The place for the 
crew' (3 men) was in the stern. The mast wais in the storii, and coidd lie 
let drovn, falling tow’aid the bowa Varhjus liiinor detail,- are disou.— ed. — 
P. IvKKrLE, 0/t the H pi'c>-cnt<<-f oj the Ci'cnitn)) of Kve, a Sfndn fto' the 
Pu/'that'oi Fcdimc/it fl2 cut-). In the eastmm ]ie(liiiient of the Parthenon 
wais iv])resont( d eitlier the aetual eroation of Atlama from the head of 
Zeus, a^ ill va>e oaintiiii:’- M'lerliardb tin* lU'encnt ader tin* eroation 
(Welcker),or the moment hrfovt^ it fPrunn '. in r.gna - aitiiig tiu er>m:it)ii 
of Lve Chn-tiaii arti-t- had to ?roIve a iiriEhan ^lUiilar tt- that altc-iiiMiil 
by the arli-t of the pedljiieiit. The earlier aii'l -maihu' worl> i'* j>n--ent 
tlie rib changing to a woman in tlie Imnd (A (k.d, or i and tlii.- ]< fora 
Ion- time tile iv-ular tyi.y) Eve a]>pearhig from the bide of fvtlani. This 
type corre-poinE to the ty])e of Athena u})|rcaring fr.mi the hoa'l of Zeus. 
Tlie later and more monumental works show ulroa'lv croat-di >tand- 
iug besi<le Adam, but so th.at at least one foot i- hidd« n liv Ifmi a- if to 
iinlicate that -he wa- born out (A him. Analogy wou! I Lml u- tt> think 
that Athena in tlie Parthenon pialiment inu^^r liave stotnl in a -imbar wav 
close to Zems. A list of 74 i’(g>ro>en rations of t)m mention of Jive is given. 
— P. d. iVIniER, 0:1 the FnhitJenx Ijosf of Peax Thi> bust wu:? intmided 
to be placed upon a ‘ term (Henn i ' and the shoulder.- of the ])imt tou'ethcr 
with the upper ])art of the 'term’ wxu’e t(^ he covered with real drapery. 
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This would hide the comparatively careless treatment of the marble drapery. 
The head was intended to be seen not directly from in front, but in three- 
quarters front position. — P. Woltlrs, On the Mosaic of Monnvs (2 cuts): 
publidied in the A/itihe Den km,, i, l^SO, pis. 47-49. The head of Ennnis 
in the mosaic is to be idciuitied with the hea<ls usually called Sci}no the 
Elder ( Bernoulli, Ilun, Ikonorjr,, i, p. 'h) tf ). The iiead of E^iodn^ i& iden- 
tified with a -cries of head,- fhrnierly called Apollonius of Tyana. but called 
Homer )>y E. Q. Visconti ileonofjr, greca, i, p. 92 ). — Archaologischer 
Anzeiger — Aviiiu^lilon^ oj the Cnlleetion.'i of Antiquities i)i Gti'nuing : i. 
Etrlin, 18''^9, (lo cuts). Ei^dit oriuinal- and seventeen cauts of sculpture; 
ten separate vascrs bej^ides a collection of 17 Greek va>e- with reliefs and 
inscriptions (Robert, Winrlcebu'i n nRprog PStH)). several archedc va^es from 
near Rome, and frapninaUs of “Aretiiie” pottery (from the Dre:::^el col- 
lection); 9 bronzes, l)c>ide,^ a number of primitive bulk of bronze and 
lead; a luimber of ‘‘ Campana ’’ reliefs, ornamented tiles, and terracotta 
statuette^ (from the Dressel collection), a collection of Roman lamps, and 
six other terracotta-, several ornaments of pold and eiiLrraved stones: and 
a small number of unchissifii'd object.-; to which are added the <luplicates 
received from the excavations at Olympia, and the objects from the irraves 
of Paraskevi in Kvpros. — ii. Mnjtich. A bronze mirror from Hermione, 
and three ornamented jrtri{>s of bronze from Itome. — rrr, Dresden ( 19 cuts). 
Ki;^dit gold ornaments from Egvpt, and a .-eal rijig fmnd in Saxon y ; a 
numiu'r of terracotta <r:Uuettes ( b publi.-hed); two Attic lekythoi ; and a 
few miscellaneous objects ifijm E^-v})t. — iv. Stuttgart ( Iv. Staatsammlung 
vatcrlaiidiseheu Kunst- u. Altertuui.-denkmaler) ( 9 , c*ut>). A number of 
small objceis found chiefly in Wurtembiu-g. The most imeresting ts a 
small bron/e repre.-eiititU' a Xubiau ]}ov. v. Karlsruhe, Xo acquir^itions. 
— AcoumiTti )N> or ni:: Buiii-ii Vu-ri'Ar ix tuf. yfaf This 

report is made up from Murray'^ report to Parliammit (June 18997 

and Ceeil Siiiitlf.«> monthly i\ [)f;rt- in tlte i?/ r/ca’.--Ri:r‘ >irr- <‘)r 

iMuFiaxos or riir Ai:( ii roi.or.ujAi. liu v lx Bfulix. r'"9if — drxE. 
II 0 //c/* on the tor InoO, o.-pv‘riaiIy the eXeaWition- at 
Vaphio near Aniyklal i^ihe I'vo ,eo]di cuii- f.)iiml there are publhluMi) : 
Trcndf Itiiburg, on Pliiivk de-eri’prion of the }.[a.:-<>leum at Ilalikarna-^os; 
Cbrcke, on Corn. X-m. rita Aftiei 9, 2. — Trr.v. o:i tlie f.crm and 

oniament of the earlie^rt (freek and prae-Greek va>es : 27a a, ou a toiso of 
Asklepi os from Olympia ( *1 co//Mii, p. 17o,2paud on the east- ‘cn pedijutuir 
ot the temple of Zeus; J^nmtrnc, an an inscribed Inisc from l)ei])lii; 11 odc/’, 
on the rehirii)ns <)f 'lykenaean monuieelU^^ to Egy]>tian ami Iliitite art. — 
News e)E tuf IxsnrrTi:. — Xorns to Tiir Peflicatioxs or ttiF 
TUTE. Pachstein add& a correction to hi- article on the Parthenon Sculp- 
tures ( JaJirb,, 1890^ Xo. 2 ). — BiflioffapiTY. 
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No. 4, — C. Kobert. The cf 10 rtu.'^ (p]<. iv-vr ; cut). 

This nicrLiic wr.s (tir^covcred in 1^H2 ninl Inis I'/vaui tu’ice nnhli.'ilitd ilUFlttln 
iruae-U'lcl AttUu^nhS^ njrhioj ‘ — lie vue Je i Ajrlnfe ij, 

|)L n, j\ 117. iunl V, 1^87, I'l. E, ]). 2,!)")}. It foririCil the <lcrorntiitn of a 
triclinium. Four inytholouicrfi ^ceuc? are rc|-rc.^^mica. lVaiuc<l in a U'>r<ler 
of vuriou> pattern- \vi[]i mu-7- ami Baceliic scene-. i m* cluef scu-iu* is 
expluitie'l with tiv' aid nt' Ily'yntv- m^i). i4<) and fi7. dd). F<'-eidejn is 
driving’ tivtuy the serpent FytlKm, v, Idle a wind-nod (A(|uii()) i^ ]»eariiitr 
Leto awav upon his hack. Thi- rtdc^ s place at die hottom of the >ei\ in the 
pre.-ciice of a nym]di (( dsralia). the netdu- of tlie harhor (F^rtu- dr:m‘nus) 
ami asea-ccntaur. On thesurfacetif the water ar*'^ Xereid-and -ea-nion-ters. 
The other scenes are A])oIh>n and nlai>yas, IIerakle< in coidlicl witli a 
centaur, and two youthful nitures [)!ayinp wuth a panther or hones'^ in the 
presence of .several other [lersoim. Thi> last -ceiie is ex})iained as the TraTs 
KafFpov and Pratolaos, in the })rc'sence of tiieir parents and tiiree attendant 
women, betore a statue of the Great dlother. In the previous scene, the 
Centaur is Cheiron, and his pu])i], the boy Achille^^ i,- coming to liis assist- 
ance. The ]>assages of Hyginus and other authors in sn})port of these 
interpretation- are dlseussed. — A. E. J. IIolaveuda, Cori/dhian~Aific Ya^es 
(6 cuts). These vases, formerly called Etruscan Amphorae, are, in the early 
stages of their development, little m^jre than close imitations of Corinthian 
wmrk, but by the adoption of types and methods from lonic-nesiotic art 
pave the way for the develo[)nient of the black-figured, and subse(juent]y of 
the red-figured, style. Side ]>y side wuth the tnonoclinunatic art of the 
Peloponnesus, there existed a polychromatic manner of painting, the legiti- 
mate descendant of the early art of IMykenai. The iia^^^-ages in Pliny 
relating to the early history of ])ainting are discussed to prove tlie above 
state. ueiit. The Karaypa^a, or ob/i(ji(fie unayniU, of Pliny refer lo figures 
so placed as to reipnrc a knowdedge of perspective for their repre-entation. 
The ornamentation and the scenic types of tlic paintings on \umes (jf tins 
class are discussed. Tlie alternating palmettc-loros partem i< derived from 
metal w'ork (in wire). ^lost of the types of scenes on tiu>e va-e- arc derived 
from Peloponnesian art. Tw'o li-ts of va-os of earlier and later divisions of 
this class are gnven, — F. Koepe, 1 he JUMorntion of the Teniph'^-i ofter the 
PerUma IF/rs. Plutarch (Perkl. 17) says that Pericles proposed a Pan- 
hellcnic coriLTc^- at Athens to consult mr the re-ioration of the temples 
dcstnyved by the lArsiaiis. This prnp)»-al must have been made about 
4G0 B. c. The oath of the Greeks f Lycurj*. in Leoer. A ; Diod. xi. 
29) not to restore tlie hurnt temples Is shown to be an invention of a time 
later than Isokrates (cf. Isocr. Pu/mg., loti). Th*. ruined tem]des men- 
tioned by Paiisanias were fat lea=t in almost every case) destroyed by others 
than the Persians. The old temple of Athena on the Akropolis would 
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apjjear iVoni tliis to liave been I'cstorcil even if contiimed ei^i'tojice \^ere 
i)f>t pr!»ve:l by the ii:i'eri[)tion?. — Archaolcgischer Anzeiger, — F. Koeim’, 
Kdirnnl Srhd'ihtrf ow t‘nnoi/i^ < cut). Tlie iuu^cUjji of the Fui- 
VeEiity of llrc.-lau po^:?e>'es a ^rreat quantity of niaiiueeript matt'.r b ft by 
E. .'^ehaubert, ^vho vta^ ill Athene in iho year- iiiniit'liuKly lUur the ^\al' 
for Gieek iiKlepeiuleiice. ^ciiaui u-n and kAy. Kan>eii n.ade a c-luiu ot 
Atfrps raid it.- snrroundiny-, and a p-lan for the new eiiy or Allien-, uidoli 
wan, ianvever, not rolopted without con-ldeinblc cliarire-. ^elKiiibert s 
inannsiu’ipt- contain plans and di’invin; of antiqiutie> in and about .Vtlieiis, 
and in other j)art- of Greece, a- well a> >on^e tew’ in Ittily. His plan of tlie 
excavations of the grave of Koroibos (Ui tlie border^ of Elis and Arcadia 
(Dcc. 184o,and Jan. LSJb) is here [)ublir>hed. Awhile the value of soine ot his 
paj)er.s has been destroyed by >ub-equeiit pifolicaticns of the obrjects tlepielt^ 
or descriiied, not a few’ are unique and all are interesting. — Acguasi- 
Tioxs OF THE coi.LECXroxs OF AxTiq)riTrE^ IX Gekmaxy. VI. The 
West-Gennan collections (April lSt>!)-lrSqo). Eeports from 
Mefz, Alannluhn, Frankjort, FTijmhvrfj, TlbV. TTo/iye?, Alainz. Triers 
Bonn, Cohiijne, and Xnnien announce feW’ acquisitions, chiefly inscriptions 
and lesSer olqects foLuul in the neighborhood of the res}K‘CtivG cities. Exca- 
vations of Roman remains have been conducted near Trier and Bonn. vii. 
Matniheim, Gros.-herzogI. Hufanti(tuarium cuts). Tliis collection con- 
tained in TS.SO 14 Etruscan ash-chests, over 200 Greek, Etruscan and 
Roman small bronzes, a fetv Greek and Roman marble sculptures and 
lamps, about 1000 numbers of local (vatevlandische) antiquities ami over 
300 mediaeval anfl ethnographic objects. Since ISc^O the ibllowdng objects 
have been acijuired : — The contents of twx) graves fa tonibn a fos^n and a 
tomba <i cco^wo/yc) at Vulci.one {iomba a ziro) at Podere Dolciaiio nearC’hiusi, 
one {tinnba n C(unera) at I^etrignano near Castiglionc del Lago, and tJiie at 
Orvicto. These consist of vases, terracottas, ornaments, utensil.-, etc., in rtlier, 
2 Goriiithian vases, 7 black-figured and 7 ivd-hgurLHl Attic vases, 11 lw)wer- 
Italian fLucanian) vases, 2 Bucehcro vases, and a number of small vases 
from Rhodos and Tarentiim ; 7 terracottas including two ash-chcsts, besides 
about dot) [)ieces from tho-o found at Tai’entum {BvUcfllno, l<s^l, p. IbO) : 
0 bronzes, a gold earriniz and a piece of g<jld iiligree work : a block with 
a ram s heiul, a INIithras-roIief, and a iutml)cr of casts, viir. Private collec- 
tion-. Antiquities in Loijtsir (20 cut-): o terracottas ami <mc brume, 
belonging to C'ornmerziimrath Julius Meissner, and 13 bronzes and one mar- 
ble bead beloiigiitg to Theodor Graf, are published and deseribed. Ancient 
vases in the ^Suermondt-Museum at A /.r-A/- ChapeUn : 20 vases are described, 
and iiunicrous vases and other remains of local antiipies are mentioned. — 
Casts foe Sale. C asts (4* the fragments of tlie Hgginetan sculptures in 
Munich are to he obtained from Prof. Dr. 11. v. Brunn. Casts of A"os. 59, 
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61, 62, 88, and 90 (Michaelis, Aac. Marh. in Great Britain) of the Lands- 
downe-house collection have been made by Brucciani. — E eports of Meet- 
ings OF THE ArCHXOLOG. SOCIETY IN BeKLIN, 1800. — XOVEMBER (cut), 
Puchstein, on two fragments of ancient marble roof-tiles tb^in Ephesos ; 
Borrmann, on ancient r(>ofs ; Cart ins, on the inscription relatimr to the old 
teinjde of Athena : Fnrfuinxjlr, on the excavation.^ at Polis-tis-Chrvsokoii 
in Kypros,and on some marble.s of the Petwortli collection : Onize, on some 
unexplained objects in the akroteria of two Greek gravestones. — ZST ews 
OF TEE Ix.STITUTE. — XOTKs ON THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE InSTIIUTE. 
Eenuirks (by Conze) on a new re^^toratioll of the Prayimj Boy in the Berlin 
Museum (3 cuts). Addenda to Conze s article on ancient l>razier- (2 cuts). 
— BlBLIOGKAPnY. 

^Tol.TI. 1891. 0,PiB,ThcIIislorijoftheILnisc~PeriJiik. The 

Tirynthian house derives its [)lan from Egypt. The Trojan house and the 
Tirynthian are identical, at least in origdn. In Tiryn- the court is not 
surrounded by a peristyle, but the doors and gates o])ening into it have 
vestibules which taken together give nearly the efieca of a peiLtvle. The 
houses of Sokrates and Kaliias described by Plato are discu:?-cd. The 
fi^yapov was the most important part of the Homeric hou^e, but the court 
gained in importance, and, with its peristyle, became the di>tiiiguishing 
feature of the Hellenic and GEeco-R(jmaii house. — B. Saueil, The Eastern 
Pediment of the Temple of Zens at Ohjmpiet (2d cut^). The hgures and 
fragments of this pediment are subjected to minute examination. Treu 
(Jnhrb. 1889, p. 266 ff.) and Six (Journ. of Hellen. Stud.^ 1889, }>. 98 if.) 
proved the existence of chariots, but neither of them placed the hor.-rs 
correctly. The outside horse shouhl hitle the next one only in ])art. In 
rcLUird to the arrangement < )f the other hgures S( mic new rer^ult.- aw (/btained, 
Treu marked the fiL^ui'e,- by letters A-P, arrraiued in alphabetical order IVom 
left to right, rtelaining the ^ame letter- for the figures, tlie onler now pro- 
posed i-AELDBGFHKIGM NOP. An altar ^tamE i>etw'een H 
(Zeiisj :iinl K and a vase iietweeii H and F. The.-e iv.-Lilt.-. are secured 
chieily by technical c.ni.-ideraiions. Otlier monument- are coiiipaud, and 
the mythological interpreiation of the scene i- di-cns-Ml. ]>v the new 
arrangement symmetry in t!ie masses and measure of the iiguiv- is olitained 
while symmetry in po-ture i: disregartled.— B, (.Pt w/r, Fr (fa mse 

from the Akrojudi.- (pi. i : cut). F ragment.- of a vase o[ the stvh* ot' I Eerou 
are published and discussed. There -eein to have heen tw'o scenes, a -aiui- 
hceat an altar, and an a.sseinbly of deities. ( )f the deities Hornu s, Poseidon, 
Hera, Amphitrite, and Zea.-, with the infant l)ionys-»s in his liand, are 
recognized, similar representations are disciissed and i me (Luvnes, Descr,, 
pi. 28, jSonrelle^ Annnles^ pi. ix ) i< piihlislied. — 31. Frank r.L, Collections 
of Paintings and the Studg of Pninfings in Perganion. An iDscripti(ni from 
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Delphi {Bull, cle corr. helltn. v, p. 888 IF.) is published with new’ restora- 
tions. Three artists were sent by a PerL^'amene king, probably Attalos II, 
to copy paintings in Delphi. The Delphians made them TTpuHvoL. Although 
the canon of ten orators is due to Caecilius, and there never w’as> a canon 
of painters or sculptors, }>aintintis of funner times were studied at Pergamon 
under Attalos II. Antigoiios of Karystos, as vrell as Polemon, may have 
made me of the collections of Attalos IL — Archaologischer Anzeiger. — 
The Collectio)i of In (lie Albei'ti)i)nii u/ Di't-^chn (*i cui> ». The old Zcaig- 
haus near the Bruhl Terraco, behind the Belvedere, ha- been tran:-fornied 
into a museum of sculpture. The building itself, and the arraiigeiuent of 
casts, are carefully de.-eribed by the director. Dr. G. Treu. — Arrjin>{t)ons of 
Germmi Univerf^itii CnllfctionrS : Bonyi cut^). A marble Sellenos Iroiu 
R<tme (Jordan, j\I((rsii(if< auf dem Forma hi Boat, pi. iii, c. ), fragments of 
Egyptian vases, 2d Greek vases of styles from the “ IMyeenean to Hellenistic 
and Roman, one lain}) with relief, 4 terracottas, 3 bronzes, described by G. 
Loescheke. — Aatlqiie^'i in Prh'ate Fo-‘:!-^e8’‘<ioji la Drt>den (22 cuts). The coileC’ 
tions Fiedler, dleyer, Nofskv, ^ichubart and Woermann, consisting ehiehy, 
though not exclusively of va-^es and terracottas, are described by G. Treu. 

■ — Ilrrjarih collertloa in LcljnAc (4 cuts') : ten terracottas fiaun INIyrina, 
described by Th. Schreiher. — Bogrrs Colhdion. Taltounl Ely describes 
20 vases formerly l)elonging to tlie Rogers collection, now the property of 
Miss Emily Sharpe ; also 0 vases in the possession of the IMis-es Field, Hamp- 
stead, 4 of whicli Ixd.onged to Samuel Rogers. — Rrn’oirrs or IMuktixos of 
THK AncH.FOL. SociLTY IX Bkulin, IShO. — D fxfmbfr 9. Winckel- 
manii’s birthday. Carfiur, on the history ami jirogress of archteology, 
espedally of the German Iimtitute: Coaze, on the Fraying Boy in the 
Berlin dlii-euni ; Moanit^tm on the invi'stigation of the ivoman-German 
Lhnry ; Fa rtiv) nffha\ uu the arti-t Kre^ilas and the \vurk> lo be a-cribed 
to hii.i. — ISPl. ,Janiauy (cut). After a busines- mealing, a uuuiber 
of books and t>tlu‘r [)ublicalions were exhibited and dise^x-cd ])v various 
members, and fVr/d'/s- spoke of th- late Dr. SehlieUiann. — Fj.citUA.A' * cat). 
The society voted to take part in cl reiiiouic's in lituu)!* ol'Sebka inann : various 
public atioiis were exhibited ami di-eusse<l ; ////an /’mo/o* -n'*ke on trac— of 
the^Eapithai in tln^ Felojpuimesos ; BuchAria. on a wooden di-k with reliefs 
in “ Mveem an " style bought in Gairo in l'^42 : also on the avectpliagus 
of IMykcrinos ; abo on the early Greek house. — Xnwx of ihi: IxstiruxE. 
— 2 sotin ox TiiK i’uBLieAFioxs or Tin: Ixsrii'uxi:. — B iblk k.kafiiy. 

HAUOLi) K. ttAVLLK, 

MITTHEILUNGEN D. K. DEUT. ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. 
ATHENISCHE ABTHEILUNG. Yol. XV. 1890. No. 2.~W. eJ UDEiCil, 
la.'ios (])1. HI ; 7 cuts). The wu’iter spent some days in coni])any with Franz 
Winter at lasos in the spring of 1887. The ruins of Asin Kalessi are on an 
island which is now' united with the mainland by the action of the water. 
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On the highest point is n niedlLeval castle, at tlie eiuranco to the harbor a 
iiiediLeval t.)\ver. The island is -^^’(nnided hy w(dl pre-orved ainaent \\alls 
about 2rSc)0 111 . in circuit co iiiliny tlie [)i’( .Jccti(jn> of the t\velvc>(|>!ai’e tovrcis : 
about i:4O0 in. in >iinplc circuit, Tlie wall- rc'^t npuii tlic r« -ck or the natural 
soil, and arc built of va'll joined ^ouarc blocks. The rhici:nc-< ot the v, alb is 
2.0*) ni.,(‘nn*iatina' * f two faci nee- 1 lie space betVv’c -n wiiicii i- iilh^d v/ith -craps 
of stone and mortar. In }>art- of the \\all tlie fadnas aie Icailt with mortar, 
and the tilliii_a' tbrnis a, comrlonieraie : ci-'/ahere there i,- no mortar ben\een 
the block- of the facinci-’Aalls. The wall on the side is ruined and ^ho\\.s 
traces of frequent cliaic_rc>. Tlie^e walk hrhui^ to Hclleni-tic or not much 
earlier times. On the hejolits of the mainland Wc-t of the inland are older 
fortificati(jns of ma,-:?ivc stone ; ddPO m. of the?e ^^aIls now remain. There 
are 18 lower-, fIS ualierv posts, and 117 vrindows but only one trreat ymte. 
The forces f)f an attackimr enemy wfudd be necessarily much divi(h‘d. This 
iaryer and older city on the mainland was doubtless the Ia,-os which ]iaid 
a talent as tribute to Athens, while the smaller town on the island was the 
less important lasos of the f )urth century r>. c. and later times. Four frag- 
mentary inscriptions are published, all of Roman date. — J. 11. 1M< ikdtm Axx, 
Eplfjraphy of Asiff Minor. 1. Inscri[)tioii frenn Poemaiienum. The inscrip- 
tion in honor of Herostatos sou of Dorkalion, published ])vA. Sorlin Doriuniy 
(^Rev. archeoL, bS77, xxxiv, p. 106, No. 8) is republished from a copy hy 
A. D. Mordtmann and discussed. 2. Eterropy?; and kindred matters. 
Eterropy^? occurs ill CIG, tv, 9266, tVropyl/s CIGf III, 88-37 “ (=lvai})el, 
Gneca Epujr. ex Lap., No. 867). The ct or l is merely an accretion before 
or to suit the convenience of Asiatic pronunciation. Other examples of 
the same [)henoincnon arc u*iven. — P. J, Meier, Gladiafor-relieh In ihe 
Mif<enin at TrieMe (cut). This relief, after having been for some years 
in private hands at Rhodub, wnis [)resented to the mui^eum bv the Austro- 
Hungarian Lloyd. A retlarin^ is represented standing upon a rai,-ed plat- 
form. A se<^fftor is trying to mount u])on the platform. The left end of the 
relief (wdiicli niea'^urcs 0.59 in. by 0.58 m.) is lirokeii oT, and the eilLres and 
front are somewhat injured. The inscriptiiuis read MlpuiKos. [’AyopJjA'ptro?, 
ami aireXvRq Xoioov. The Latin wnjrd seems liere to b“ m-ed in the 
sense ot ninnns or better jafr/na. and occiirs here tor the fir.-t time in a (Ireek 
inscrij)tion. — W. DoEurFELO, Met roUff leal Xotts. v. The Aigiiietaii- 
Attic system of moa-urcs. xV comparison of the dimensions ifiven in the 
inscription recording the condition of the Ereclitheion in 408/7 r>. c. with 
the actual dimension^ of the stones -how\- that the common xVttic foot wnis 
at that time about 0.88 m. long. Furihei’ ctmipari-on of the <limeiisions 
of the Ereclitheion, Parthenon, Theatre, Propylaia, Stoa of Eumenes, and 
the <»}d temple ot xVtiieiia siiovc that this foot had a maximuni ieiiuth of 
0.828 ni. This foot w*as the one in comnioii use in Attika. From this the 
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talent (the weight of a cubic foot of water) i< found to be Od.o kilog. The 
Solonic foot is found to have been 0.20b in. long, and the Solonic talent 
weighed 25.0 kilogr., but this svsteni of weights and measures Vv’as n(»t in 
use for ordinary nurpo^es until the second or hi^t century in c. Tlie foot 
of b.32'S in. is the Aieinetan toot a^r i< ^hown by compari-iin of uiLasureinents 
from 5Iantiiieia, Phlgakia. and Olympia. TIk* Aiginetan (or Idieidoiiian) 
system was tlieii as folfo\- : — Linear rrea.-'Ure. tbot = n 32S nn : in. ; 

Srpinre mease re, . 1 00 teet -puare — 32.''^ m. -p,iarL- = lo70' jUai o in. ; 

2tlea.-nre of conten.ts, /ittireU > — ci caihe of o.dg'^ = liir. ; Vfeieht, 
takiit= weiaht of tlii.- cube of water=35.‘l kilogr. — vr. I'Ik' (L'cek .'tadion. 
A discu-'-ion of amient muhoriii-'- and coiii[)aik,>n witli Uu a^UiVinoiit- 
obtaiiioi! from i\ceeit excavmit on-, e>peciadly at <.)lvmpiu, hn <1 to iht fol- 
lowing iv.^nlt. There N\ ere >ix <li]ll'i'cnl '«tadia : 1. Tho fviainetan-Attic 
or comiiK'H (droel: .-tadkn of di)0 n. at 0.32S iij. = 10 1- m.; 2. The Olympic 
stadion of boo ft. at i>.‘120 ni. = 102 m. : 3. Tin' GrroeoTv 'ii.an >rmlion of 
600 ft. at i),20u m. = 17^' in. : SI ot tluse naike a Koinan mile: 4. The Koiiuiu 
stadium ot 025 ft. at 0.206 in. = k^5 m. ; s of these imik^. a Ihnnan mile; 
5. The sta<lion of Phlletairo^, (if tlijo ft. at 0.3.h‘) m. = 2oo m. ; 7! of these 
make a Ltoman mile ; G. Tlu' Ptolemaic stadion, of fd)0 ^t. at 0.3)5 m. = 2lU 
m. : 7 (tf these make a Uoinan mile. — P. \V( n/ri:its, A Sfatur of u Wurrior 
from (2 cuts). The statue reju’csents a nude warrior ^slio luis sunk 

upon his ritrht knee while hi< left leg is stretched out nearly straight behind. 
The head and left shoulder and left arm are gone, as are both feet, and the 
right arm from above the elbow. Beside the right knee lie* a helmet. The 
statue is discussed Ihi/l, dr con\ hellai., L">84, j>. 178, 18''^0. ]). 113 (jdioto- 
graph ),aiid further publi:?hed in Brunn's DtnhnnlrrGr. and Pom.Sridpfur, 
Ko. 0. It is hen' >h()wii that a base found at the same time as the statue 
with inscriptions pointing to the V( ar ‘07 b. c. doos not beh mg t(i it. The 
position of the ligiire shows that the warrior was in coiilli(*t with S4)me one 
above him, jirubably a Inn-semau. An inscription wa^^ fniiid at Polos 
{Monuments (O'ecs, i, (S. p. 44: Lowy, Insch riften , 'p. IKl) belomriug to a 
wairk by Sosikrates, son of ATkeriUo^, in honor of a victorv of Philetairos 
over the Gauls, Tliis Philetairos was ]>robably tlie younger lirother of 
Eiiiueiies II of Pergumon, and tlit? victorv in question is a''>igned to the 
yoar b. c. 171 (Homolh') or 1«^3 iThrainerk Tlie statue hero (li-cus>ed 
may well have belonged to this work. The diilerences between this figure 
and the Borghoi'C WariPir are di-eu^sed. The treatment ot the B^ugliese 
5A arrior is rnueh drier ami hauler, thoimh both ficuires show* tlu' same mas- 
tery ot anatomy in similar imsturos. — K. Hkbkkdby, Iicittf'< iro/n The>‘f^al}j 
(pis. iv-vn ; 3 cuts). Aine reliefs are published, tw'oof wdiich iiavebeen pre- 
vhaisly know’ll from sijueezes. Two of the nime are in Larissa : one which 
has only an inscription {Miith. Jthen., xi, p. 50, Xo, 15),tw'o rosettes and 
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a taeuia painted red and white, is in Volo, the rest in Tyrnavo, a village 
about d hours fn-in Larissa. All are sepulchral reliefs : one represents a 
spinner (only tlie head and the fiistairare })reserved) ; one a seated female 
figure with a dog: one a youtld'ul male head : a youtli 'landing beside 

a horse (in both only the lower ’part i: pre'ervef.) : ouc a bearded man in a 
ebiton : (me a man bolding* a ])ird in hand, wbieh a cluld standing before 
him is iryiiJL" to rtmch, end one a wienan holding a child in her la]) while 
a nnin in a brtnid bait and eliiton bolds out a bird to the child. Tlie.'^e reliefs 
all beloite: to one .'cbonl of aiM.haie >cui| ruiw though not to the ^ame stage 
of development. All the Tar-es are "trong in their lower parts: the tluures 
stand with the vimle ode of the io<'t on the ground : ilie luiir i' .'inootli, and 
the ti\ atment of the drapery is pt^culiiir. Theiu^ i^ Inn little plastic model- 
ling, and color i^ Ir'-udy used, the chief weiadit Inung laid upon drawinir, 
u<jt ii])on inodellinLU The.-?e The'^alian work' belong to a school of* their 
own. The relief in Venice, A/h/vc Drnkmaltr, r, ph o-h 2, i:' (died as an 
examj’de of a more developed Wijrk of their school. — Miscellanies. — II. 
SoFiLiEMANX, Insrrijjf f/'otn Jlion. Tw() inscriinions for statues of 
Tiheriu'. Tn one lav i.-? said to have the trihunidan ])oner ( fh//xaoi|^tKr; 
eA-cvnu) for the twelfth time, in the other fiir the thirt«.(mt]i time and the 
coii'idship for the fifth. Throe other fragmentary iii'Cri])! ions are of 
Hellenistic times, and a few letters on a fragment of black varnished 
potter V are assigned to the sixtli cimturv n. c. at latent. — A. WruiKiAi, 
ihirm for the A)tiphi'i. The ])se])hism {\\0i}riuo\\ u, p. 

lot f.j of the year 2fl2 / In. c., puhlir^hed by Kunianudi.', is supplemented 
by another fragment :i >v in the Varvakeion. The ]>sephi'm was ]>assed in 
the €KK\'i]rrta iv AionVor, arid Amphir^ is to be crowned with a \^ reatli of 
ivv. These are two additional reason.- for belioying that thi< Am])his is 
the comic poet. — A. dhiu:\in. In^^riptifin from fragmentary 

in'Cription (ap])arently (h.M.licatory) of imperial tiiims. — ik Woi/ruus, Old- 
Attie. ij rove-done. Two fragmentary inscription^ in early Attic (charac- 
ters, on the o]>po'ite 'i^Ls ota block of ]^miteli(‘ maride found in Atlmns, 
are read: tc), [dpi d^]"U'o[/./ ly'u' A]oajrro[/ad;)(or] . (b'\, dpi 

[. . . . (f)u>]rro 5 [kV/)CT7]o//.r/y;oi’. The inscriptions were pr(d)abiv read verti- 
cal! v. — Literatu'^e. — Discoveries. 

No, 3. — E. SzANTO, Coitfribul!o,m to the Ildforj} of the Greth AJphohet, 
The -ign X or +=x hi tlie Eastern group of aljihahots, while 

Y = L In the \Vestern grou]) X and Y ==x- "hho earliest alphahet 
possesses neither A" tiic'c ^ign^ : K H - x, K M =: P H = d, and P M = i/^. 
Then, upon the intro'lnctiou of inov characters, X H = x^ = L ^ H = f/>, and 
==’2. Here are four double for ,>:ounds that were conceived as single. 
The next >re]) wu'^ to make the dgii' 'ingle or simple. In the East the H 
of XH and w'a« dropped, giving X = x Then for 4^^ the 
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new sign Y was made from ami fur scnntrli was introduced. In the 

We'^t the ^ of wa> dropped, giving X while the H of 4>H was dropped 
ill tlie East, giving 4>“ f/). Then, when a single letter for the sound x v;as 
wanted. tiic sign Y was borrowed. — E. Kt:the, Aktaion ('])}, ViTtT A black- 
hgured Boiotian yg/.r/.s in Athens is pui)li-iiL‘(l, The paliuiii'r carele^Sj 
though V, liite and red colors are used. The central scane i^ the washing 
(Ttlie body of a dea<i man by t\su vromen, while a third and fuurtii hold 
a taenia and an alal.)a^^rum. At the left are -eeii llirt^'e <logs upon a 
hill, beyond which is Artemis going away and looking back. From the 
ri-ht coiue tW(^ Old men. Tlie })rt>enee of Artemis and the doL> imiieates 
that the tlead man i? Aktaioii. tliougii he no trace of metamorphosis. 

— -E. Br/niK, On A/'iIxf^Irn vlth J\rprf^fni<ifion.< of AA/zve s i cut ). A 
plate iroin Tarentum i> })ul)lishedi. The tri’ound is vhite vrith a<larkborder. 
(Jii liie white gnniud i< naire.-euted a negro walking towartl tlie left, tlioiigh 
his body i'^ drawn a> if from the tV'int. He v, ear-^ ti’ousers >triped and 
spotted, and a .-leeved tunic with a btlt and broad sti’i})es aere>Sb the lu'ca^t 
and do^^u the sleeves. At each ^idc (»f thi> figure stands KuArk in Attic 
lettm--. Tile ])late belongs to the fifth ceiituiy n. v. and i> in eveiw way 
similar to the alalia^tra (fnem-ed by Winiiefeld [Mltth. Aih., xiv, ]i. 41 if). 
The ivpn*M nttitious of neirroes on alaliastra cannot, tlien, have ^ervcMl as 
trufle marks for ]egy])tiaii oil, hut tliey >how the inten-t ot the Athenians 
of the fifth century in the inhabitants of Egy])t. — P. Wui/rnns, Mvlian 
(2 outs). 4b\o late and rude rtdiufs cut upon druiiib of 
cobimm- ami f >und in ]\[e]o> in The first rc*)retcnt,> tlic Tyclie of 

3Ie]os standing umh*r an arch sn}>ported by two tonic columns. Site 
wears a long chiton and cloak, lias a low ]>(4os on her head, and carries a 
cliild (rioiit<Ks) upon iier left arm, \\hile her riLrht elbow rests upon a low 
column. Tn the arch i*' the inscripii(m Try// l\B//\or e-Acft)? WXeOh 

KTin-Ti) Cupljv jurcrrcui'. The s(‘Cond reliof, ali'eailv puhlislied bv Jahn (^dc 
Mlnn'vue ^inmloeri- Afliri't^ jil. 7 ), ami in ihiSulier's Lf.vicon 
r/er J///r/<o/., T, p. (hJii, is liert' given moie acourai'ely. Athena i" repre- 
sented iiokling shield tuid 'pear ami W'.eirine a lielmet. A large serpent 
is by her feut at tb.e riglit, an owl at tlu* lufi. Ser'peiit< project from her 
skirt. I iie ius(*i’iption road' earc^o ’AAcAu'epo]' on the ba^e of tlu' fiLfure, 
and tile pu/zling word €ur^oi occurs also on the front of Athena's robe. Tlie 
tw'o ivliets were evidently intended to niatclg and re[uvsent the two chief 
deiTn-s of the island. Since Aieios was a colony of' Sparta, this Athena 
ivku f. as well a^^ Alolian coins, can be imed for a ri'construction of ibe Avtlu na 
Chalkioiko> at S[»arta by Gitiada^. — W. Judukut, In-^^-rijftion.'^froni Onla. 
Thiuy-throe inserijjtions from Bargylia, Ilalikanmassos, ilorakleia on the 
Latm<*s. Laoilikcia on the Lykos, Atylasa ami Xysa, copiul by \V. Jmhach, 
F. Winter, and K. Fabricius. They are chiefly sepulchral or dedicatory 
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and of late date. Xo. 7 is a new publication of CIG ii. 3800 ( — Annali, 
18o2, p. 138 f. ; Hicks, Manital, Xo, 193, and elsewhere). Xo. IG is a frag- 
ment of a treaty between iMylasa and Knosos in Crete, and belongs with 
the fraa’ments LeBas-AVadd., Mi.icnre, 380-384, BvlL de corr. iidlai,, 
xir, 8 if, Baanack, i, 1, p. 7, Xo. 18 a re.-ord of a ^urwy of 

some land. Xo. 20 contains a de'cree ot the [)h vle oi 'Vao ^efrerat at l\Iy- 
la?a re«|ul!*iim‘ that cwryone who X IcMiorcd by tiie phyle make an otier- 
ino- to the god of tlie [)hyie, Zeiir, of (.iic :?ilver cii}) if he be him.velf a 
inenib..*r of the })hyle, of three if lie be not. The taneers of the plnde are 
rafuaiy otKorog-o', OLK'.'jrrcd, eoyo'^, X lA and Tlii-'? in^^eripti^.>n ap[ ears 

to be](Hic lo the nr-t century v>. c. X^^ 21 i:^ a lYcortl (-f lea^c or pureliase 
of temple land-. — A. Vf ilhklm, / co//i Furtv->even 

iii-eri[>tion-, nearly :ill from Volo. The tir-t -even .ire honorarv Oa'crecs, 
Xu. 4 of Deiiietrias, the rest iT' the league of the i'dagiietej^. X^os. o-lo are 
di‘di(*atory in-ci'iptions. Xo^. 17-2o are laa^ord- of oinaneipation. Iht-. 
21~4o are sepulchral, Xo. 4G is <ledieaiory, X o. 17 a list of name.- in Tvr- 
navo. — B. 8 taT'>, The Tmih In VfmrcfL (pis. rx-XTii; 4 cut^). This tomb 
or nii)uud hehl ^even grave.-. Some of the:?e existed befoi'e the erecLioii of 
the mound, while some were aiterward'j dug in the mound. Beside one of 
the earliest tombs a trench lined with brick \vas found, and in it a shallow 
dish an<l an oimxdioe. A similar trench was found on the out.-ide of the 
mound, ahu containing fragment> of vases. These trenches were for the 
recepthjn of sacriticial otierings. Seven vases are })ubli<hed. All l^elong 
to early Attic art, between the “ Dipyion vases’’ and the black-figured 
vases. The infiiience of the Corinthian style i- very marked. The adorn- 
ment consists of animals ( birds, lions, boars, deer, s[fninxes, and sirens ), lotos 
pattern, rosettes, and rays. The front of one vase has a representation 
of a man and woman reclining on a couch, attended by slaves, two bearing 
cups and one with a df)uble flute. On a chair at one side ^irs a feroale 
figure, and before her (ui a -tool a small boy. Under the chair L- an 
animal. The back of th.s vase has four forms in rapid motion, but these 
are iiiiich defaced. Tnis va:?e brines u.- into the class of black-iigured vases. 
It was found in the trench on the oiit<i<le of the tomb. 44ie earlier va^es 
found within the tomb belong a])[eirenlly to the seventli centurv u. e., so 
that the erection of the tomb took place at .-ome time between thesevtmth 
century and the time of Solon. — A. E. Kontolkox, E/thfnndiir,/. Xeveu 
numbers. XA, 1 from AFagne-ui on the Mcdandi'os. TTie l\Iagne-ians sent 
to a?k the go<l for advice becall^e a plam'-ti'ee bad be.ei blown down and 
had fallen in the precinct of J)ionvr*o-. TliC orm-le (in liexainetm>) com- 
manded them to bring three Mainades from Tiiebes : Ko-'uo, Baubo, and 
Thettale were brought ami in-titutt-d three Thev afterwards died 

and were buried by the Magne^iaiis. A -ecoiid in-eriptloii cm ilie ba-e of 
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the slab contjiininir the oracle informs us that Apolloneios Mokalles ^N'rote 
aorl dedicated Tto Dionysos') the inscription. Ao. 2, from Philadelphia, 
is deslicatory. Xo. o, from Kcdrcai. trivet three inscriptions, an honorary 
decree of the Kedreatai ( BnJL corr. helUn.^ x, p. 42b, with an addi- 
tion) and two sepulchral inscriptions. Xo. 4 fnnu Ko\/3ta;'ov rrSiov reads 
KoXo'jvoiv. X(c o, from Omniirlo l)«-vond Aidin, reads 

ANFF CCCORNELIORVM I FVPORiETPHAR NACIS- DC- PLO| 
Xo. b, from IMt. Sipylus, reads npo? ^(Ka/uvov. Xo. 7, from Tralleis, con- 
tains letters? of an alphabet not Greek. — Miscellanies. W. Jvdi:icii, Two 
Earhj lonie grorr-Af hi Xo. 1 is a facsimile of the inscription of Hekataie, 
Wife ot Aristokles, ])ublir«hcd Aloivrebn' ku) [^t SXioO/jKi] ttJs etayyeXtK'i/s 
in, p. 14S, and Hold, 7. G. Ant., Xo. 41J4. Xo. 2 is a facsimile of 
the inscri[)tion (>f Tychie, wife of Kleon, published Arch. Anz.j 1889, p. 
8b. — Literature — Discoveries. 

No. 4. — P. AVoLTUiiS, P. GiiAEF, and E. Szanto, The Sanctuary 
of the Kahrlrol near Thrbr.'^ (pp. ddd-419 ; pis. i-xiv : 9 cuts, — con- 
tinued fnun vol. xrir, p. 427). iv. The Terracottas (AVolters). Thou- 
sands of terracotta^ wore found without special local characteristics, and 
mo-tly of early, not line work, only a few bcini^ of the Tanagraean 
sort. The most numerous are figures of animals, chiefly of the fifth cen- 
tury n. ('. Only a few are formed entirely by hand, the vast majority 
being pro-.-cd in a mould. PjuUs are the most numerous (about 600 of 
the smallest ^ort) ; next came theep (about 2d0) ; then swdne (over 200) ; 
then goat<, lions, dogs, birtls and hares, a fox and a fish. Some of these 
figures belonge<l to groups. !AIonster horsemen also occur. About 50 
specimens of the welhknown type of a man reclining at a banquet were 
found. Sometimes the man i< bearded, sometimes youthful. About 70 
Seilenoi, .->01110 25 Pan^ i\ith goafs leg^, about 20 ithyphallic bearded Her- 
mai, and many figure.^ of standing youths are mentioned, besides one 
Herakles, one Hermes Krioplu'ros, a variety of athlete and similar figures, 
some represent at ion< of children, a few heads ami masks, parts of about 
30 women, a few caricatures, several jointed dolls, and a few fruits. Xearly 
all these are of careless workmanship and adorned wdth color, v. Objects 
of Bronze an<l Leal i ftraef ). A bronze statuette (0.19 m. high) of a diskos- 
thrower, of careful workmanshi}) in the Aiginetan style, heads the list. The 
rest are chiefiy animah (201 of bronze, 331 of lead). By far the greatest 
number are bulls. There are three bronze goats, seven lead goats and 
eight lead ram<. These are of coarse workmanship, most of them cast in 
a mould, though some (especially of lead) are made by hammering the 
solid metal. Though all are coarsely made, development is distinctly 
traceable. Three bronze bulls ])ear the inscription AatrovSas are^e/ce (one 
adds rot Kaf^ipoi). One hollow recumbent goat, the base of which is lost, 
15 
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shows traces of gilding. These objects have no characteristics from which 
their date can be determined. To these figures a number of utensils must 
be added, vi. Various objects (Welters). Iron objects are knife-blades, 
nails, fragments of plates, etc., a hook for a shepherd’s stah) and a small 
double axe. The fragments of marble sculpture are unimportant ; the 
only large piece is a headless Roman draped figure. A number of stone 
whorls and astragaloi (one of amber) are mentioned. Bone objects are 
astragaloi, knuckle bones, and still fur Avriting. Glass beads of various 
colors and small glass heads, etc., are described, vii. Inscriptions (Szanto). 
1. Inscriptions ui)uu fctoue. These are 12 in number. Xo. 1, under the 
heading KaPipuipxi], gives four names ; under that of llapaywyete?, twelve 
names (published AeA-r. \\pxanj\., 1888, ]). 16; Jjerllntr philoL Wocheit- 
schr., 1888, p. 579j, and is assigned to the third century jn c. No. 2 
(about 200 B. c.) gives a IBt of anatliemata fur three years. The archon, 
Kabiriarchs, and clerk change every year, but the priests remain the same. 
One priest, the Theban ^a/xtas Tfr/xeuiKcVao, occurs in the Orchomenian 
inscriptiuii (Larfeld, 15) and in the Plataiau inscri})tiun (/5c/., 27o). No. 3 
records that in a certain year (part of the date is g(nie, but ] 8 a/xta 9 Aapy- 
vtK€rov occurs as priest though with a new culleague) the Thebans dedi- 
cated the SvTT], though what that is remains unexplained. This inscription 
is not like Nos. 1 and 2 in Boiotiau dialect. The remain ing nine inscrip- 
tions are mere <ledications, except Nos. I and 5 which are fragments of 
accounts. 2. Bronze inscriptions. Of these there are 23, all mere dedi- 
cations (usually o Seii'os Ka/?ipw). 5Iost of the:?e belong to the first half 
of the fifth century b, c., while a feAv are later. 3. Inscriptions on vases. 
Of these 110 facsimiles are given. The inscriptions are almost without 
exceptions simple dedications to the Kabeiros or the flru? (26 to the latter). 
A very small number are in the Ionic alphabet, the re>^t in Boiotian char- 
acters. Theta occurs with a cross and witli a dot in the middle. The lat- 
ter form cannot be considered earlier than the middle of the fifth century 
B. c. Two inscriptions read from right to left, and two are /3oivrTpo0/;SoV. 
In general, the date of these (mostly carelessly written) in,-criptions is 
from the end of the sixth to the first quarter of the fourth centurv b. c. 
— W. Dorpfelb, The old Athena-teniple on the Al:ropf)lls. H. G. Lolling 
published (Ae/Wov, 1890, p. 29, and 1890, p. 627) an inscription 

of the sixth century B, c. found in fragments on the Akropulis. This in- 
scription, part of which is here republished, gives rules for the conduct of 
raplaiy priests, etc., and mentions the cKaropTr^Sov , the Trpoidiov, the veds 
the OLKepa Tapulov and ra otKepara, The e/vard/XTredor is evideiltlv the old 
temple of Athena, and the apartments mentioned are parts of that tem- 
ple. After the Persian wars the old temple was restored and is called by 
the name of ap)^aio<5 and TraXaids vew?, at least in some inscriptions. 
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The writer maintains against Lolling that both the names eKaro/xTreSov 
and eKaTo/x7r€8o9 rcws do not mean the old temple after the erection of the 
Parthenon, but that the TTporew?, the eKaro/xTrcdo? veco? and the Trap^ci'tov 
denote the parts of the Parthenon. The l/caro/xTre^o? vcok is the great 
cella of the Parthenon. The opisthodomos mentioned in inscriptions is 
the opisthodomos of the old temple, not (as Lolling maiiitain>) that of the 
Parthenon, for the opisthodomos of the Parthenon was the irapOevilv. Lol- 
ling thinks the old temple was removed in the fourth century E. o. or soon 
after. The writer, on the contrary, maintains that it remained standing 
and that Pausaiiias {i. 24, oj mentions it as the temple of Athena Ergane, 
but that his descri])tion of it is lost. — Miscellanies. — W. R. Paton, Amte 
on VoL A"T", p. JdJ. A more correct copy of an inseri[)tion from Ked- 
reai published by Kontoleon is given, and an inscription from the same 
place in honor of Vespasian is added, together with corrections of the 
inscriptions published by Diehl and Cousin, BnlL de Corr. hellai., X, p. 
424, Xo, 2, and p. 4o0, No. 7. — Literature. — Discoveries. 

Vol. XYI. 1891. ^io. 1. — O. Ibiza'S ^ Eiib tilt' u.>i a)id TrijAoIonos {ph. i, 
II ; 4 cuts). Eubuleus is shown, by investigation of (.)rphic fragments and 
other literary remains, to be an epithet of Zeus, A y<)uthful Eubuleus is 
therefore impossible. The so-calle<l Eubuleus head found at Eleusis re}>re- 
sents Triptolemos, as comparison with other works of art slu)ws. The head 
may belong to the time of Praxiteles, but can hardly be by him, and is proba- 
bly not an original. Fragments of tw(j similar heads have been found at 
Eleusis, one of which is published. — E. Szaxto, The of Courts of the 

Athenian Allies, A discussion of the aippoXa ot the Athenian allies, with 
restorations of the Amorgos inscription, deCorr. hellc/i.^xii, p. 240, and 
the Naxos inscription, vii, p. 9o. All >uits involving 100 drach- 

mas or more were to be tried in xVtheiiian courts, and others might be. The 
second Athenian empire was built up in great part by means of these 
courts. — P. WoLTERS, Marble Head from Amorgos (25 cuts). A rude 
stone head from Amorgos, with traces of color, is published. Some of 
the color represents tattooing or face 'painting. Other primitive objects 
from graves at x\.morgos are compared with similar ones found near Sparta, 
in Kythera, Euboia, and Attika. This early crude art was, then, not 
confined to the Cyclades. — B. Saeeu, Investigations concerning the Pedi- 
ment Groups of the Parthenon (pi. iii; 5 cuts). The present condition of 
the pediments is described, and the position of the figures is determined 
by the marks of their bases, the holes for clamps and supports, the marks 
of weathering and similar indications. In the wvstern pediment Athena 
and Poseidon occupied the centre, with the olive tree of modest size 
between them. At each side was a two-horse chariot. Ender the horses 
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of Athena’s chariot was probably a serpent. The llirure S (^^lichaelis) 
was masculine, and therefore not Aphrodite. Tlie Veii*ee ira^iiient 
(Waldstein, Arch. Ztg., 1880, pi. vii; on the Art of FhrifGus, pi. v) 

cannot belong to either pediment. In the eastern ];e<liiueiiL the eeiitral 
group consisted of Zeus seated in profile, Athena standing, I L(‘}diai>tos, and 
a fourth figure. At each side were seated deities. The chariot d Selene 
had four horses. The symmetry, and at the >aiiie time tho variety, of the 
arrangement of the tigures is remarked upon. — F. IIiLLi’u v<;X ( lAnu- 
TRiNctEN and Th. 1\Io-MMskx, The d/ea/o/c:/// (f Chuiremon <f Xg^n. An 
inscription from Xysa, now in Akt-che, a village on the railway from 
^Smyrna to Aidin is published. The iir::t part of the in-eri]ition i:^ muti- 
lated, but the name of Tfuo? K(ur/os can he made oui. Tlu-n follow tw’o 
letters from King Mith radiates to his satra}) Leonipiax^ ttin e a })rice u})on 
the heads of Cluiiremon, son of Pythodoros, of Xy^tgaml Ll-^ .-oiis Pytho- 
doros and Pythion, because of aid and comfori fuiiii.'hrd !,y ihoui to the 
Romans. This must have been in the Ix^yiiming of the var d' m c. 
Other members of the family of (’hairemuii were well known in later 
times. — S. Sklivanov, IntJlltJ llhoiVudi fn.-crij/lioit> (eat; 1 f;(>imi]e>). 
Six inscriptions. Xo. 1, in archaic loiiie letters, a^(•rlbMi to tim (mrlv 
fifth century n. c., is a sepulchral inscription, containing tiie new names 
^aoAa? and ’ATroAXw/xmas. Xo. 2, a sejjiileliral iiLscripLi<‘n, in ielters of the 
western clas.s ascribed to the .sixth century n. c., cmitrdns iPe luwv names 
Er^i'Tt^8a, and Xo. If in ar(^hau* lonie letters, is arr- 

cribed to the seventh century in c. The words To«ip^i'er^ and er iiave 
initial digamma, in form like a zeta (I). Idu: in^erlptio^ eoiisi^^ts of two 
hexameters in a mixture of Doric ami Ionic dialect. Ih marks on the 
alphabets of Rhodes are added. Xos. I-h are later Iracmentary iiiscii[)- 
tious ; Xo. 4 contains the signature ot an arti'^t ivpicharmo^', Xo. h that 
of Pythokritos. In Xo, b the w’ord Oeya rgo-ijfa i.s comm nted ujxm. — F. 
DtTMMLEii, fn^cripfion from Itano^ (^facsimile). Ilie imscriplioii Ma.'<to 
italinno cU antlchlta chi^-sicn, ii, p. b71 i'., is di.scus-ed and n.^slorcd. It i:< a 
prayer to Zeus and Athena for the welfare of Itam^s. — A. Wnunnwr, In- 
scriptioiis from Lesbos. Five late inscriptioii>. Two are honorarv, one ded- 
icatory, one on a boundary stone, and one a mere fVau'numt. —A. IT K< >n ro- 
LEON, Aphrodite Stratonlkls. Two inscriptions found near Smyrna. They 
were intended to mark the ripvro^ of A[>lirodite SuMti)niki.s. i>v their 
aid C.I. G. oldb (here republi^heci) it properly rettorv'd. — L iterature, in- 
cluding the publication of an intcription from mar Kula in Asia Alinor 
ApiiXO^Kx, 18Ud, X o. 4u22 [^Smyrna 0 / 24 , »Iuiv, — Discoveries. 

A general account of discoveries ( \V. D[orpfMl,l]) j. f .llou* d fy the j)ub- 
lication of a fragmentary dedication to Po.scidon from Lac-mia, three in- 
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scriptions from Kyzikos, one of -wliich i? a decree in honor of Queen 
Antonia Tryphaiiui of Pontes, lwu in-criptiuirs from Laodikeia ad Lycam, 
four from Apameia in Phrygia, oiio trom Omarheili, hetwen ^Lagnesia 
and Tralleis^, and one from Kalamaki, near Pataia in L\kia. Tlie^e arc 
all of Roman time- and written in Greek. They arc chiefly honorary 
and dedicatory. — Reports of Meetings, etc. harold y. fowtrr. 

REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 1S90. Jau.-Fob,— ol. Stadles 

on .mil runjs of the Mcmri/uji.in prrlad (contin/). Einht rings 

are described, one engraved with a tanta-tie animal, two with reptiles, two 
wnth cnx-pes, one with ituhiinite >iens and two with point:^ enclosed in cir- 
cles. — M. Di: Voot i: and A. L. InraATi uig T/h C't t-fhayhiian Xchroj^olis 
oj Byr^a ([)!. i). S«.e A. aw, ^L7d, v, -PI. — Tlo’ Pafjan Xe- 
kropohisiy BiiUa Rruhi [-[A. u'}. The exeavation- begun in 18<S<S were 
continued in Two necropolLa>- w*ere iiivcstinaiLd ; one, the larger, 

west of the city, tlie other, it -mailer one, t(> the ecc-t. The sepulchral 
monuments con-isted ot‘ ( I 'y bloek- of .-tone in the form of a quadrilateral 
pri.-m surmounted by a hemieylimler, ('J) bGo/, > d) cippi. The orna- 
mental emblems .-ho\t certain pecnliai'itie- not found in other parts of 
Africa, d he >arcophagi cither waux con-true;ed of tiles, or consisted eef 
large amphorae. Soiuo of tlii‘ a were coJ i: i.iharia with niches, (>thers 

contained true sarcophagi. Xo ('hri-iiaii emblem^, but a large number of 
})agan funerary oUje-ct^, ^^ere di<(*overfM|. — A. (\\>tax, Ta'o Ronian Epi- 
t((phs of ivonaai, wdii ;h belonged in the .--"[)nlchr.d avenue of ^^'^ontio. One, 
dating from the tiiiie of die Aiitoiiiiie-, celebrate - the conjugal lidclity of 
Virginia, and i- found on a saixxgnhagu- eroded bv lier bu.-baml and son ; 
the* other is on a >arcopliagu- to ( 'at -onia Donata, erected by her husband. 
— J. Chamoxakd and L, Porvi:, Caf<jtoyn>. of pa fated va-e- in the BtJJon 
eulleetion (coneln.-ion ). Three vase- of the tv[)e of Lokroi, five h kythoi 
w’ith white ground, six n*(l-hgured rift h -eon turv va-es, four small fourth- 
century Attic vasrs, five vases of the deea'leiice, twelve vases of the type 
of .Southern Italy, live vases with iigured rdiefs, and nine others, are here 
described. — C. Loutt, Re^Ktrehe^ i,a the llydroalic (Jryan. Tiie studies 
ot X. lenpieni on Vitruvius I La .'^'o'ence roriiaine a Fej/otpie d\lu(/ii''te, 
Paris, 1885) corroborate the viow- of Lord published in the (Ltzeffe 
Alii'^tcaleln 1878. ilie descriptions of the hydraulic organ given hy Heron 
of Alexandria and hy \ itruvius are liert^ cxirdullv coiiqiared, and various 
documents arc presented showing tluu it eoiitinueil tv) bo used as late as 
the XII century. — F. di: MhiAg The rriir.< of fhr laiJk of the Viryin and 
Gahictde. — G. Rap.'^t, 'life tomh of Saint Rial Saint Lloi erected a tomb 
to Piat in the church at Suclin. In the Xoi’iiiaii invasion of 881, the 
body of St. Piat wnis transported to Ghartres. Hero Its history may be traced 
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until transported to Paris in 1793. — Miscellanies. — Montldij Bulletin of 
the AcddeDvj of Ito^crlpliotis, — Avchteolorjlcal <iod Corrc^^pondence . — 

BrnLro<'.RAriiY. — 11. Bevieic oj Epifjraphk Fnhlicntions relating 

to Homan A^diqifitij, 

Marcli-April. — L. Heuzky, An A-^iatic tribe on the war-path (pis. iv, v). 
See Xeu's^ AJA, vi. 324 . — Ed. FLoi:i:sT, The Gallic god vdth the Mallet 
(pis. VI, vii). — On an altar-piLr figured on four faces (discovered at Mainz) 
are re]>re-ented four divine couples. One seems to be Mar:? and Victoria, 
another iMercury and Rosinerta, and a third Diana accdin})aiiied by the 
god with a mallet. The latter SLeins to have been, amongst the Gauls, a 
elivinity <4* the highest rank, the Dk Pater. Diana here preserves the 
Asiatic character <)f Magna Mater. — St. (taidoz. The Gallic god u'lth the 
M(dlct. The altars of Shiffgart. The publication of the iMainz altar bv 
M. Floue^t has led A. Gaid(^z to publish other ^imilar monuments, two of 
which are in the Museum of Stuttgart. Gaidoz interprets the god with 
the inallft a< Vulcan, Taranis. Thor or Donar: other similar monuments 
are f )und in the numeuins of Karlsruhe, Mannheim, AFace and Treves. — 
AI. DKi.oriiE, Sladh>'< iai --e/ae V a/.v <tad Pings of the Mf rovlnglan period 
(conti!Lj. Kings of daniD, 'fheganm-. Kuna, two rings with the chrism, 
one with the barred S and one marked with the letters T and D, are here 
described. — C. IIk^v.x , Application oj nmv l/idraments of precislaa to arch- 
(eologg, e-<pecleLllg to the niorjdiolugg of three types of funjdiorae In antiquity. 
A descri[)tion of the author's Cercle chromatlque, an iimtrunient to assist in 
the amdysis and measurement of color sensation^ and of his Rapporteur 
estlutlquc, an in-truiiKut to do the same f )r the ^en>ations of form. An 
application of the latter to am[)horae from Kni<los, Khodos and Thasos is 
here given. — V. Waille, Vo/c on a GltrlJlan Ba^rellcf found at Chcrehell. 
This relief is a rather rmh^ exam})lo of litth century a. d. w'oi-k, represent- 
ing the Adoration of the Magi, and the Children in the Fierv Furnace. — 
C. Mauss, Note on an Ancient Chapel In Jerusalem. A careful studv with 
plans imli(*nting the hi-tory of the chapel of the Ikitrlarehs, wdiich adjoins 
the Hail ot the Patriarch^ and the church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jeru- 
salem. — L. iMoREl., Tunudw-- of DlarvlUe a)id Anibacourt. Here wmre 
f)und bronze tongues, bracelets, auklets, an iron swoi'd of the HalFtatt 
ty])e and fragments of p{;ttery. — F. de Vili.enoisy, An arclaeologlcal error 
in regard to ancient bronze.^. The idea that ancient bronze was produced 
by a mixture of nine part- cop[)er to one of tin is an error of modern times, 
found fii>t in the article- of Morlot wdiieh appeared from TS.39 to 18G3. 
An analysis of' more than 400 bronze objects from various parts of Europe 
exhibits considerable variation in compo.'ition, and e-peeiallv the usual 
presence of lead. Copper in its pure :?tate bcems to have been unknown 
until comparatively recent times, — S. Kkixach, Chronlqae d' Orient. A 
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comprehensive resume of Greek and Oriental news. — M onthly Bulle- 
tin. — News and Corri:spondence. — BiBiJOCKAriiY. — R. Cagnat, 
Epigraplik Publications relating to Roman Antiquitg. 

May -June. — M. De loch u. Stud its on some seals toul rings of the Mero- 
vingian period (contin.k Descriptions of rings of Nennius and Vadena, 
Eva, Elisa, Dana, and of rings inscribed with a lieliiiet, furkcnl cross, in- 
terlaced C’s, serpent-heads, and unexplained monograms. — L. Heuzfa', 
An Asiatic Tribe on the ivar-path (second article), ^ee Xtics. AJA, vi, 324. 
— T. Reinach, a Portrait of Pom peg (pi. viii). A front view of tlie bust 
of Pompey, owned by ^1. Jacobson, of Copenhagen, the protile and three- 
quarters view of which were published by Ilelbig in the Mittheilungen^ 
Rom. Abth., I, pp. 37-41, pi. i. — J. A. Blanchet, A bronze reijersmting 
a nation and conquered marriors ( ]>1, ix). This is a var^e-liandle on which is 
represented a seated voman (}M)S^ibly a (4aul) and captives who cannot be 
defined more accurately than as barbarians. — J. de Baye, The XeJeroj tolls 
of Mouranka (Russia). See Xews, A. J. A., vi, 3bb-!)7. — E. Th>rLONZE, A 
witnC’^s of antiquitij at Lufetiu. A Roman Rubhish-htup. See ATtU's, A JA, 
VI, 391-V*2. — E. ]^Ientz, Pope Urban V. Es^ag on the Historg of the Arts of 
Avignon in the XIV Cenfurg (contin. ). F rom documents in the Archive^ of 
the Vatican an account i^ given oi‘ the constructions of Urban V at ^lont- 
pellicr, of the various expenditures in this connection, and of the relative 
share of the various artists employed. A specially valuable document is 
the Inventory of the Pontifical Treasures made in 1339, which iM.Miintz 
will publish separatelv. They formed a niagnitieeiit collection of the rarest 
works of art: jewelrv, embroidery? ivorv-scul])ture. armor, candelalira, 
reliquaries, cups, plates, pitchers, eros-es, rings, mitres, and all the access- 
ories of ecclesiastical furniture. — R. Mowat. In<crij>tiiam fro)ii the terrihirg 
of the Lingones preserved at Dijon and at Lang res. Of the inscriptions 
from monuments of a public character, one contain^ the name of Ve^^pa- 
sian : IMP,CAESA] RVESPiASlAN. Three are mile-stones and a lifth 
contains the name of the town Yertiliim, whicli still survives in the modern 
form Vertault. Twenty -six are funerary inscription^ and one is from an 
altar. — M onthly Bulletin. — News and CulklsJ’undenle. — Billi- 
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PAPERS OF THE A^^IERTCAX SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 

EXCAVATIONS BY THE SCHOOL AT ERETRIA, 181)1. 
[Flax, Plate XI.] 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

A jireliniinaiT and sumnuirv account of the re.sult.s of the excava- 
tions at Erotria in Euboia, carried on during the spring of 1(S91 by 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens* under ray direc- 
tion, sent for ])ubIication to the Coinraittoe of the School, at the 
close of the excavations, embodied in niy J{e[)ort to the Coraraittee 
for 1890-189 L Tj)e cojuplcte and authoritativ’o account of our work 
at Eretria will contain several articles corre<pondi?ig to the distri- 
bution of the work among the nierahci's of the expedition ^vhich I 
made at the beginning of ex ea vat ion, and will ]>robably be terminated 
in the course of the coming year. A<*eording to this oraanizatiou, 
my colleague, Professor RichaixLon, < )f Dartmouth (c )llege, the A unual 
Dire<*tor for the past year, undertook the department of epigraphy, 
togetlier with a hStorlcal a(‘count of ErHria ; ^Ir. Eos-um, late of Johns 
Hopkins University, remained at Eretria during the whole ]:)enod of 
excavation, displaying mo-*t intelligent p(T’sev(*rance in his work, and 
liad charge of the excavation of the nItcc of the theatre ; Mr. Brown- 
S(>n, of A"ale University, had charge of the ca/v-o of the theatre ; Mr. 
Pickard of Dartmouth College, and Mr. Crilbert, of Brown Univer- 
sity, were in charge of tlie survey of all the walls of the aii<‘ient city 
with a view to produce a topographical ma]) of the district ; Mr. Jh*ck~ 
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ard also made a careful topographical study of the locality, and, as- 
sisted by Messrs. Brownson and Fossnin, did most of the levelling 
of the theatre. I undertook the excavation of graves in the neighbor- 
hood of Eretria, including that wlut'h has been called the Tomb 
of Aristotle, in addition to the general supervision of the work. 

Besides the general advisability ot‘ delaying the publication of re- 
sults until all the material has been collected and sifted, another cogent 
reason lies in tlu' fact that the work at the theatre is not yet completed, 
and must be continued in tln^ coining season. Even as regard the 
skeifCy some digging will still have to be done in the region of the 
■parodol and the wall- marked PZ and OZ on the ri.AX (iu.atj: xi). 

However, the important bearings of the theatre we have excavated 
upon fundamental cpiestions of the Greek stage, and thus upon the 
nature of the performance of ancient (Trcek plays, are such that our 
work has already been introduced by both contending parties into tlie 
eontroveivy now in progress. Dr. Diirpfeld (in the Berliner PJnlo- 
logtHehc WochcnHehrift)^ MeS'^rs. E. A. Gardner an<l Loring, and Miss 
Sellers (in the Ailieiueuni)^ have quoted tlie theatre of Eretria in sup- 
port of their respective views. In a Idter to the Athcnannii (in July last) 
I pointed to the prematureness of any introduction of the theatre of 
Eretria for evidence on either side, and asked that wc should be allowed 
to make an accurate publication of the facts we had established, be- 
fore they were made the subject of inference and controversy. But, 
considering the exceptional importance of the of Eretria, to- 

gether with the impatience manifested by the scientific world for the 
publication of our work, 1 have deemed it right to issue at once the 
papers of Profe^>or Richardson and those of Messrs. Fo.-sum and 
Brownson, together with the plan of the theatre so far as excavated. 

In tlie pul)licatiou of tlie andent remains of tlie theatre it v/as my 
intention to avoid, as far as po.-sible, for the ])resent, tlie drawing of 
conclusions directly im}>lying acceptance of the main views of eitlier 
of the parties which now stand opposed in the hypotiietical reeon>truc- 
tion of the (rreek stage, and to limit our publication to the simple and 
exad statement of the facts we had brought to light. This reticence 
I thought called for, because, thougli what may be called the ‘‘ ortho- 
dox” view of the Greek stage has had adetpiate exposition, the new 
views of Dr. Dorpfeld have not yet been sui)ported by a full and 
systematic account of the numerous data collected by that eminent 
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archieologist in support of his theories. Pending this publieation it 
did not appear to me wise for archfeologists who had not access to all 
the material at the disposal of Dr. Dorpfeld either to accept his views 
unconditionally^ or to oppose them. 

]?S(.)Wj in Mr. Possum’s account it will readily be pen ‘eived that he 
leans strongly toward the support of Dr. Dorpfeld^- views. But, I 
must state that, in the attribution of the very imperfect and confus- 
ing traces of walls and aivliitectural members as they appeared during 
the excavation, ns well as in the rec()nstruction of the theatre, both 
Mr. For^suni and I came to our opinions independently of Dr. Dbrp- 
feld’s theories. Considering the eager peivcverance, however, with 
which Mr. Possum has worked, as well as the maturitv of ob'^ervation 
and inference which he has accpiired by study, I have decided to allow 
his paper, on the whole, to remain as he has written it. The definitive 
})ublication will have to stand over until the excavation is com])leted, so 
far as we propose to carry it. Meanwhile, the plan, as here published, 
is quite official. It is also our view that the tlieatre, as it now appears, 
represents probably three, and certainly two, siuressive stages in the 
history of the ancient structure. 

Pinally, I have much pleasure in adding that we already have, as 
an immediate consefpieuce of the Eretrian excavations, another favor- 
able result of excavation carried on by our School in this year. 
At the instigation of my predecessor. Professor Merriam, the excava- 
tion of the theatre of Sikyon, undertaken by the School during his term 
of office, was resumed, with particular reference to the underground 
passage leading to the centre of the orchestra. Mr. Kabbadias, tlie 
Ephor-General of Anti(piities in Greece, having, with his usual readi- 
ness, granted the required permission. Dr. M. L. Earle, formerly a 
student of our School, and now instructor in Barnard College, Xew 
T ork, went to Greece during the summer, and, in ^pite of the heat and 
difficulty of digging in the hot season, continued the excavations in 
the theatre of Sikyon, with the important results contained in the 
paper which is appended to this report. Mdien, in addition to tlie 
work at Eretria, we consider Mr. Washington’s successful digging at 
Plataia, and add thi"^ latest achievement of jNIr. Earle, we have everv 
reason to call the last a very fruitful year of School work. 

Charles MAlrsteix. 

Aiigu‘=5t 26, 1891. 
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I. ERETRIA: HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

The recent excavations at Eretria justify an attempt to make a pic- 
ture as full as possible of the rise^ the eontinuancej and the decay of that 
important city^ with the help of scattered literary notices and of infer- 
ences from the somewhat impressive remains. 

We find Eretria ^ existing at the time of the composition of the Cata- 
logue of the Ships, the Domesday Book of Greece. It apj)ears with- 
out epithet or description in Kkul, ii. 537. P(Thap< not without some 
signifi(*ance is it named second aim mg the Eubo^an cities, (Iialkis being 
mentioned first. When it emerges into the liglit or ratlier into the twi- 
light of history (Thouk. i. lo), it is engaged in disputing with Chalkis 
the right to the first pi acta Tlic boldne-s with which it readied out and 
laid claim to the lA'lantine Plain, which lay >o muvh nearer to Chal- 
kis, argues a long period of pro-perity in which it had developed opu- 
lence and power. But it is idle to hope I'or more tlian here and there a 
suggcstitni, throwing a little light on that period. One such sugges- 
tion is found in Herod., v. 57, where it is said that tlie ancestors of 
Harmodio'' and Aristogeiton claimed to have come from Eretria origi- 
nally, but that closer investigation led to the l^eliet'that tliey M ere Phre- 
nicians, who, coming to Boiotia M’ith Kadmos, settled at Tanagra. Auv- 
one M ho sails up the Euripos on a clear day mu 11 be impressed M’ith the 
nearness of the plain around Tanagra to the shore of Euboia. Con- 
sidering that MUiterM’ays are bonds and not divisions, one may sav that 
Tanagra and Eretria belong to the same great natural amphitheatre 
surrounded by mountains.^ This clo-e connection being realized, it 
seems probable in advance that any Phoenician immigration Mhich 
reached Boiotia (and this is the only side of Boiotia open to Plamiician 
immigration) m ould have included al.-o the Eulxean shore. Tli(‘ ])a3sage 
in Herodotos comes in to give almost a certainty to a reasonable con- 
jecture. Both reports betM^eeii M'liich Herodotos felt bound to clioose 
M^re very likely correct. We may put the Gephyneans doMui as Plue- 
nicians from the region of Eretria and Tanagra. 

1 In spite of it^ maritime ussociation^, the name, in view of otlier inland Eretrius 
and the variant ’Aporpm (STUAnu, p. 447 ), iiieau> probably not “ oar-town,” ])ut “ plow- 
town.” Tozer, Geor/r. nf Greece^ p. 2')0. 

* It is in fact one of the most strikin^^ signs of the luuniliation of Boiotia that Athens 
reached across or around these mountain l)arriers and exercised a controlling intlii- 
ence in the affairs of Chalkis and Eretria. 
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If one seeks for corroborations of PlK"eniciaii occupation of Eretria, 
he finds among the several stories that Strabo has to tell of the origin 
of the eitV;, one whi(*h is to the point. He says (p. 447) that tlie Ara- 
bians who came ovtT with Kadmor (’^\pa/3fc'9 oi Kdo/zw G-vvhLajSdvre^) 
stayed behind in Chalkis and Eretria. Put })erhaps it is an imperti- 
nence to hunt after scattered literary noti<.*cs, when we have the fads of 
the presence of the murex along the Euripo^ (Arist.^ IU4. An.^ V. lo) 
and the cropper-industry of Chalkis. Wherever there were ])urp]e and 
copper, th(‘re were Plirenicians. ^Ve can luirdly think of the Phoeni- 
cians as occupying Chalk i> without including Ereti’ia also. H(‘re were 
harbor, plain, and aca’opolis, as at C‘orinth and Xaiiplia. W(* may, 
then, think of Ph(cuiciaiis awakening here, a-^ they did every wliere 
along the coasts that tliey touched, the ruder Hellenes to a new life.^ 
Accordingly Chalkis and Eretria developcvl early. While Athen^' and 
Sparta are still >lnmb(aang, these cities are founding colonies froni Chal- 
kidike to Cuniie. In the (‘ighth centurv n. c. they had their blooming 
period. Miletos and Samos did not devekop until a century later, and 
when they came to the front the Eubman cities were already on the 
decline/ 

It is impossible to trace with certainty anything of the Phoenician 
settlement at Eretria. Perhaps it was on the peninsula forming the 
east side of the present harbor. This peninsula was on<*e lunger and 
wider than at present. It is still about tiOO ft. long and about 300 ft. 
wide at its widest part. The action of wind and wave both uj) anel 
down the Puripos seems destined to wear it away cut inly. Even now^ 
it is an i'>land at some hours of the day. It contains numerous remains 
of walls of the Macedonian or the Roman period. What at first appeared 
to bo traces of very old wTills much disintegrated proved to bean illusion. 

Strabo give> traditions of early settlements in Eretria from .Vttika * 
and the Peloponnesos, wdiidi it is difficult to pi’ove. The immigration 
from Elis, wdiich is probably separate from that from Triphylia, he 
attempts to substantiate bv appealing to the prevalence of the Elean 
rhotacism in Eretria.^ Perhaps the mixture of many races, Abantes, 

^Dondorff, Die loner auf Eubtra, p. 29. 

L(tnge Fehde,m Ahhandlunrjen zu Ernst Curtins’ lOfem Geburtstcif/. 
is interebting that a Eubcean inscription, published in the 'E<priiu€ph ^Apx^to- 
\oyiKr}, for 1872, containing the text of a treaty between Eretria and Ili^tiaia, bhows 
several inbtances of rhotacism, e. 7., diropai, Trapa^alvcopiv . Others in ’£<^ 7 ?^. 

’Apxv 1S87, p. 82, seq.y and 1890, p. 195, seq. 
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Phoenicians^ lonians, and ^Polians^ gave to Eretria that alertness which 
marked it in a peculiar degree. 

In the long ]>eriod of prosperity before the Lelantine War, which 
made Chaikin and Eretria famous, a >ad emerging into history, the two 
cities went hand in hand. This Curtins finds indicated by the name 

Euboeie talent/’ supposing that had the cities been antagonistic the 
talent would have been named after one or the other of them.'^ Perhaps 
they made a mistake in founding colonies conj(jintly or near together, 
as in Chalkidike.^ When the war brijke out it is supposed to have 
been conducted with a bitternc>s ® wliicli scem> to have been born years 
before. It is not unlikely that (‘olonial troubles had as much to do 
with the break as the rich plain l.)ctween the two cities.^ The quarrel 
was fought out with the help of many allies on each side.^^ The Greek 
world was divided into two lio^tile camps, a division which showt'd 
itself for centuries. Eretria W'as vanquished w'ithout lo-;ing her inde- 
pendence or her honorable standing. The tw'o neighbor cities never 
tried conclusions again, and lived amicably, except when the questions 
connected with Athenian or ^Macedonian rule in later times threw* them 
temporarily into hostile (*amps. Eretria, how ever, appears to iiave had 
a good understanding with Athens in the very period when, shortly 
before tlie Persian Wars, Chalk is w^as conquered by Athens and made 
an Athenian po>ses^ioii. 

The date of the Lelantine War is show n by Curtins to have been 
the middle of the eighth century b. c. Eretria had still nearly three 
centuries of history before its fir'^t destruction. It now* abandoned 
that extensive scheme of colonization w*hich, w*ith its rivalries, must 
have been quite a drain upon its population, and now* probablv reached 
its maximum. To this time w*e may refii* the stele in the temple of 
Artemis Amarysia,^^ the principal sanctuary of Eretria, standing about 

^Hei'vies, X, p. 223. Eretria took as its field Athos and Pallene ; Strabo, 447. 

® The curious compact mentioned in the corrupt passage in Strabo, p. 448, not to 
use weapons thrown from a distance [ju^ t7}\€$6\ois), may refer to the heat 

of the struggle in which both parties wished to kill at close rpiarters, or to a desire to 
rule out what seemed to them contrary to proper procedure on the part of scientific 
warriors. Plutarch, Thes.j 5, and the passage there quoted from Archilochos 
would favor the latter view. 

® E. CuRTius, in Hermes, x, p. 219. Holm, Lange Fehde ; ThouL, i. 15. 

Hermes, x, p, 220. 

This title, which survives in the name of the Attic village Marousi (Leake, Demi 
of Attica, p. 41), was one under which the goddess was worshipped in Attika with no 
less zeal than at Eretria. Pa us., i. 31, 4. 
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a mile outside the walls, on which stele, according to Strabo, p. 44<S, 
was inscribed a record showing that the Eretrians used to make theij* 
great proee>sion out to the temple with three thousand hoplites, six. 
hundred cavalry and sixty chariots. To the same time also we may 
refer the Eretrian control over Andros, Tenos, Keos^ and other ijs- 
landsf^ Then ])robably the Eretrians set up at Olympia the big 
bronze bull, the companion piece to tlie one dedicated by their friendr 
the Kerkyneans.^^ 

At the time of the famous wooing;; of Agariste, in the first halt of the 
sixth century n. c., Eretria was, according to Herod., vi. 127, in its 
blo<mi {avOevay)^ tovtov tov That Eretria alone of all Gret'cc 

shar(‘d with Athens the attempt to aid the lonians in their revolt against 
Darius (Herod., v. 99), speaks well for its prosperity and its spirit. Two 
things we must not forget in connection with this expedition : first, that 
it was on Eretrians part the payment of a debt to Miletos for servic'e- 
rendered in the L(4antine War secondly, that Eretria was in sucb 
intimate relations with Athens as to give ^ome color to the story 
mention^Hi by Strabo, that Eretria was colonized from an Attic 
Eretria. 

We are not likely to forget the con^e(pience.'^ to Eretria of this as- 
sEtance rendereel to tlie lonians. In the year 490 n. when the oppor- 
tunity at last came for fulfilling his vow against the Athenians, Da- 
rius was not in such ha^te to take vengeance on these princij)al abet- 
tors of the revolted lonians, now subdued, that he could forget the 
Eretrians. On them fiivt fell the blow. The story is told briefly au<I 
graphically by Herodotos (vr. 100). In her hour of need Eretria stood 
alone, with divided counsels and traitors in her walls besides. She 
did ask Athens for help, and, if we mav believe Herodotos, Athens act(‘d 
not ungenerously. It could hardly be ex})ected that the main body 
of Athenian troops should go over to Euboia to meet the Perdaus. 
That would have been to give Athens to the Persians on the chance 
of saving Eretria. But Athens assigned to Eretria the four thousand 
Athenian kleruchs of Chalkis. These, however, did not stay. Before 
it came to an actual conflict they were off to Oropos, Mdiich is the last 

Strabo, p. 448. ^^Pacs., v. 27. 9. 

^^This Ionian revolt was Miletos’ affair. It is noteworthy that the Samians, the 
enemies of Miletos and Eretria in the Lelantine War, ruined the Ionian cause by de- 
serting almost in a body to the Persians in the naval battle on which all was staked. 
Herod., vi. 14. 
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we hear of them. They do not appear to have done service either at 
Marathon or before Athens.^^ 

Left alone, the Eretrians voted down the >inr,u:e^tion of retiring to 
the mountain^, and, deciding not to risk an engagement in the open, 
retired within their walls and defenddl them-elves for six days, incair- 
ring and iiiHieting great losses. ( )n the >eve*ntli day, two traitors, 
Euphorbos and Philagro^, betrayed tlie city to the Per-ians, who de- 
stnwed the temple^ and enslaved all the inliabitants, who, after wit- 
nessing the discomfiture of the JAr-ians at iMarathon from an island 
near bv, were takcai aw^ay (Ui the Persian fie(*t and '-ettled in th(‘ heart 
of tlu‘ Pei’sian dominion. 

Yet Eretria did not lo-e it- (‘orporate existence, for tern year^ later 
its .-even ships appear in the li-ts of the (L’ecks wlio foiiglit at Arte- 
mision and Salami.-.^' At Plataia also it furnidied with Styra (whicli 
was proi>ablv an insignificant appendagix a- it S(*nt only Uvo ships to 
theGi’eek fleet ; Herod., vn. 1) a contingent of-ix hnndr(Ml men drawn 
lip in line next to the four hundn'd dial kid ians.*" Its name was carved 
on the tripod'Standard of serp(*nts, set up at Holphi, that roll of honor 
of the victorious Greeks. It is still plain for all folks to see,’^ on 
the fourth in-cribed coil, reckoning from the bottom. Probably 
there were refut/ees enough to form a nucleus of a city i mined i- 
atelv after the withdrawal of the Persians from ]Marathon.^^ Plcro- 
dotos does not say that anything was destroyed except its temples. Greek 
dwelling's, for that matter, if destroyed, were soon replaced. Whatever 
waill> then existed could not easily iiave been overthrown, A gate or 
two might have been broken down, but the Persians surely had no 
time and probablv no tools to 'wreck such walls as tho>e tlic remains 
of wdiich are now to be seen on the acropolis of Eretria. dliev waited 
onlv oXiya^ r)ij.epa^. and then went on to Maratlion. 

WhCKLEix, Trachllon dur Pct nark p. oU. suppO'^C'^ that Iferodotos has here, 
as usual, C'dored his narrative in the intore-t of the Athenian-, in inserting the i?tory 
of an P>etrian, Aischines, sending word to the Athenian allies that traitors w'ere go- 
ing to give Eretria to the Persians, and that it was time to act on the principle .su«re 
qui pent. The fear of “the men clad in the Persian garb" was probably btill strong 
enough to induce these allies to get across to Oropos as soon as possible without being 
sent away. 

1‘Hkrud., VIII. 1 and 46. Herod., ix. 28, Cl. 

Considering the great talk of taking refuge in the mountains and of the likelihood 
that the city was to be betrayed, it would be very strange if many at lea^t of the non- 
combatants had not taken refuge individually according to the suggestion. 
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The great question in regard to the topography of Eretria is whether 
or not the pre.-ent acropolis walls are those of the pre- Persian city. I 
believe that they are pre-Persian, and the very walls to which the 
scattered Eretrians who were not carried off to A-ia returned. Put 
for a single passage in Strabo, no one would ever have ^uppo>ed 
that a city like tiie pre-Persian Eretria could hav(^ l)e('n estahlidied 
anywhere along this coast except on thi^ very hill. Settlers who left 
this out, and cho-e another spot nt*ar by. M*ould have become ntore 
proverbial in (rre(*ce than the blind men ’* who eho^e (fhalkt don and 
left Byzantion to later arrivaP. Put Strabo (p. in reckoning 

di>tance'> from the i^xieotian >ide to the Eubtean side of the gidf, makes 
a distinction betwetai Old Eretria and Xew Eretria, v Inch would “^eem 
to locate the pre-Pei>ian city a little* over a mile to the east of the later 
one'. In spite of tin* diaibt win ‘t her Stral’O c‘V(‘r vi.'-ited tins region, and 
in spite of hi^ colo>-al errors in regard to place> which he has not vi*^- 
itedg*' gcograplu'rs luive generally sought to iihiitity some of the foun- 
dations of walls to tlie east of the a(*ro})olis with old Eretria. It i< re- 
freshing to find recentlv a spirit of revolt against thi-- >lavery to a j)ass- 
age of Strabo. Lolling, in I wan iMiiller’s ILotdbiicJi der kdt.'^sischcn 
uUf(‘rtfnnsiris.sen>((di(ffl (iir, p. Ih2), says simply : Kmc Stdlc ircitcr 
odllch iriirde aU Alt-Erdria bczeichnd. The same author in the 
MUtbcihuKjcn d. dc^d><chen arcliaoiof/. Indltidcs in Afbcn, vol. x, p. 
353, says : .Du.y ScJnrcii/oi dcr Ilidorikcr and alicr (tndrrcn Schrift- 
stellcr bcrcchti(jt vns za der A)m(d(me^ (hts die Jjck irh/nin(/ der Fnnda- 
mente uiuceit der Stadt <dx Alf-Kretrki anf ei)ic Llnie zn del/oi isf mit 
der Jefzif/cn Eezeichniinr/ PaJtioehora ^ jvr cine 0/‘fsrli<fft deren Afftiic 
verschollen id A Strabo behig treated as a reporter of tradition-, we 
may make Lolling’s words (/. c.) our own : eine icirkUrlic Verle- 

ejiniff der Stadf^ and nock d^rji an eine .so iufhe In (/end e and ere Steile^ 
^cird Aieniand f/lanben, denn gen: is.s die Stadtgrundu ng Aieh 

an die AhroiioUx ansehlors.^ so dentlieh ist aueh die e<)rfrefende Ildlie des 
eretrisehen OIgnvpos eon XatiU' znr Ahropolis einer grbsseren St<fdtgriin~ 
dang des Aord-AltiI:a gegenilber liege ndea Kllsfensl ricks prddestinirL 
But, besides the impression which one gets from sojourning in Ere- 
tria that liere and here only must the city have found its acropolis, 

For the confusion between Kirrha and Krissa rf. Strabo, p. 410. 

In addition to the several cases of “ Alt-Theben,’’ which Lolling adduces, the 
striking case of Palaia Lariska might be adduced, the name under which Krannon was 
hidden until it was brouglit forth by Leake. 
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the remaining walls make upon any one first and last an impression 
of great antiquity. If it is not absolutely certain that tliey are pre- 
Persian, it is certain that they cannot be much later than the Persian 
AVar.^ But fora mere remnant of returning fugitives, who would lay 
out a new acropolis of such large proportions ? It is clear that the 
existing acropolis belonged originally to a large and prosperous city. 
Here is a homogeneous system of polygonal wall more than a mile in 
extent, with towers of polygonal masonry at irregular intervals, enclos- 
ing the whole area of the acropolis hill, Avhich slopes to the south and the 
harbor, but falls off abruptly on its other sides. One may suppose 
New Eretria in these old walls to have n gained gradually new life 
and strength, leaning perhaps on the arm of .Vthens.^ In the time 
of Peri kies, 446 b. c., it seems to have been recalcitrant v ith the rest of 
Euboia, and to have required the controlling influence of some Athe- 
nian kleruchs.“^ At last, in 411 B. (\, it threw off the Athenian yoke in 
a rather treasonable manner. The Atluaiian fleet being beaten by the 
Spartans in a naval engagement olf the harbor, a disaster brought 
about largely by the Eretrians having refused to furnish supplies, 
many Athenians esca|>ed to Eretria as to a friendly city, and .wtTe 
immediately put to death by the Eretrians.*^ 

Something of the history of the period subsequent to the Persian 
War vre may trace in the walls. The first use of returning prosper- 
ity would naturally be the repair and strengthening of the.-e walls. 
At the northeast angle was always oiie princi])al entrance, the approach 
to which was flanked by a wall over 100 fe(‘t lung, dej)arting from the 
main wall at a very acute angle, and so forcing an enemy t<j a}q)roach 
the entrance between two nearly parallel walls. The entrance, at the 
junction of the two walls, was protected by one of the polygonal towers 
mentioned above. This may have been the very entrance through 

These walls are not unlike the earlier walls of the acropolis of the Breotian 
Orchomenos, or those of Kastriza, near Joannina, which was supposed by Leake to 
be ancient Dodona. 

It is a question what Xerxes fleet would have done to a restored Eretria as it 
passed along down the Euripos in plain sight of it. 

Cf. CIAj I, 339 ; Thouk., i. 114 . Thouk., viii. 95 . 

*®See the plan accompanving Mr. Pickakd’s article on the Topography of Eretria. 
There is a similar arrangement on the west side, where remains of two outlying 
towers are found, and a line of wall from one of these to a gate in the main enclos- 
ing-wall. From the other tower to the main wall we must assume also a line of wall, 
though it is now impossible to trace it. 
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which the Persians passed. Whether they broke it down or not, it has 
evidently ])een remodelled on a large scale, and made the one principal 
entrance. Two large towers, one at the corner of the main wall, and 
another at a lower level at the end of the projecting wall, make a strong 
defense of the approach to the long lane through which the enemy mii>t 
still pass after having forced this approach. These towers are built 
much more in regular courses than the older towers, but even they 
could hardly be later than the Pelopcmnesian ^^"ar. On the east side 
and also on the north side, a massive tower has l)een added at places 
wdiere the wall seemed to need >trengthening. Thougli all these 
added towers display the same general plan, the north tower is the 
most regular in const laict ion, and so probably the last one built. It 
has no organic connection with th<‘ old wall, but is built up against 
it, while the east tower is built right across the wall. All this work 
seems to have been completed before the ^Macedonian period. 

.Vt the time of the format i(^n of the Second Athenian Confederacy, 
378 B. c., Kretria cheerfullv joined it.^ At this time Kretria had 
probably become, if not relatively as large as before its destruc- 
tion, becau>e the other cities of Greece had grown rapidly since the 
Persian Wars, yet absolutely as large. This may be inferred from 
the extent of the walls of the lower town. Along the bay, on which 
the modern village stands, and at some distance to the east of it, run 
these walls, w ith tinely laid foundations, joining the acropolis to the 
harbor and enclosing a space large enough for a city of 40,(100 inhab- 
itants, as the old (rreeks used to quarter themselves. We cannot >up- 
pose these w^alls to be a huge shell created for a population about to 
come, by a visionary like Otho, who laid out the modern village. 
Their structure would admit of referring them to the third 
century, but it is more likely that they belong to the fourth. To 
this same period we may assign the theatre, wdiich w'as remodelled 
from time to time. After Leuktra and the breaking up of the Athe- 
nian Confederacy, the period of prosperity for Eretria was doubtless 
seriously impeded by the rapid changes in its foreign relations, which 
w^ere always accompanied by factions at home.^ In 366, a certain 
Themison, wdio w’as in control of Eretria, w rested Oropos from the 

Diodor., XV. 30 ; CIA, ii, 1, 17. 

For a vivid picture of the unhappy condition of Eubcea at this time, see CuR- 
Tius, Gesch. GriecL, in, p. 5S9. 
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Athenians and turned it over to the ,Thebans.^^ ATlien Philij) began 
to play a controlling part in Greek affairs, it is certain that the Eu- 
breans did not view his encroachments with that deatlily anxiety with 
which Demosthnn s watched them. They had already become some- 
what accustomed to being a football between larger ])owers. There 
was alwavs a large party in the different citie< inclined to seek salva- 
tion through Philip. Perhaj>s it required as much fomenting on the 
part of Athens to keep the anti-^Iacedonian spirit alive as it cost Philip 
to lav it. From Philip's occupation of Amphip(.)lis and his fii>t seri- 
ous break with the .Vthenians to his victory at Chaironeia, a period of 
nearly twenty years, Eretria can have had little ^etth'd (juiet. It emer- 
ges into the light, but into the distorted light of the orations of I^e- 
mosthenes and A i ’^chines, ^ren, call(‘<l by Demosthenes tyrants^ 
followed one another in quick sn< ‘cession. These were, don lit less, men 
who obtained infinence with their fellow (uti/ens much in the r-ame 
wav that Perikles and Demosthenes obtained it at Athens. Some- 
times, however, they may have o^ved their elevati<.)n to their influence 
with the foreign power. Of the^e so (‘ailed tyrants, Theinison and 
Kleitarch(js were Phi lipV men ; Menestratos^^ guided affairs fora 
while in the interest of Athens Ploutarcho'^, on whom the Athenians 
counted, proved to be their worst enemy, abandoning them almost to 
their ruin in the battle of Tamynai, 350 B. c., to which he had in- 
vited them as allies to disposse^s his rival Kleitan-hos and win the 
city for themselves.^“ This se(*ond treachery of Eretria, from which 
the Athenians es(‘aped only by the ])resence of mind and the ma>terly 
generalship of IMiokion, must have given the Eretrians a bad name 
at Athens. Yet in 340 b. c. we fnd Athens, in a magnificent burst 
of enthn^ia^m evoked by Demosthenes, driving out the last and worst 
of the tyrants, Kleitareho'^, and freeing Eretria f »r the last time."^ 

In Demosthenes’ reference to Eretrian affairs, frequent mention is 
made of Porthmo^.^^ Thi< seems to have b(*en >ome harbor of Ere- 
trian territory, perhaps identical with the ])re>ent port of Aliveri, the 

^ Cj. Dem., xvrii. 99, Aisciiin , nr. 85. In 357 b. c. tlie Athenians ‘O'reed” Enboia, 
as they called it; /. e , they once more obtained a controlling intiuence, by breaking 
down the power of Thebes in the island by an expedition suggested by Timotheos 
and participated in by Demosthenes: Dem., xauii. 99. Probably Eretria shared in 
the benefits of this deliverance, whatever they were. 

^ Dem., IX. 57 f. Dem,, xxiii. 124. 

^*Aischix., III. 86 ff; Plutarch, Pkok., 12 f. 

33 Dem., xvrii. 87 ; Diodor., xvi. 74. ^^Dem., ix. 33, 58; xviir. 71 ; xix. 87. 
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town of Aliveri corresponding to Tamynai.^ But what we read in 
some commentaries : “ Porthmos was the harbor of Erctria/^ is cer- 
tainly nonsense. Eretria had a good harbor of its own immediately 
under its own walls. So complete was its identity with the city that 
it could hardly be possible that it should bear a separate name. 

It must have been almost a comfort to Eretria and the rest of 
Euboia Mdien they were at last landed in the Macedonian camp, and 
knew where they w(Te. So Avell content were the Eretrians, that 
when the Macedonians showed si^ais of fallinu' before tlie Romans, 
they were in no ha^to to cliange inaders. The report which Livy 
(xxii. Id) gives of the stubborn r('‘sistancc lui’c offered to the com- 
bined d(‘ets of ^Vttalos, the Romans, and the Rhodian-, indi(‘at(*s no 
falling off in valor since the days ^vhen the iVrsians w(‘re before the 
gates ; while the great number of statu(\s and paintings {^plura (jifctni 
pro urbU }tw^/fiiluj]uu)y taken by the conquerors, speak> well for the 
refinement of the (*ity under Macedonian rule. It ha<l not, even in 
former days, been AvhoIIy neglected by the Muses and Graces. The 
poet Achaios was a native of Eretria,'^’ even if greater Athens claimed 
him as hers in his later years. Here aLo was a school of philosophy, 
founded by Mene<lemos, a disciple of Plato.^^ The ^lacedonian 
period was a good time for the philosojdiers to sit and think. 

At about the beginning of the Macedoiiian period we find Eretria be- 
ginning to wre>tle with its hydra, the great swamp on the east side of 
the town. In an inscri})tioii discovered at Chalki< and pubb\-hed in 
the 18G9, p. 1 ff., it is recorded that a certain 

Chairephanes agrees to drain the marsh {Xipp?]) in at most four years. 
For this he was to have the use of the recovered land for ten years at 
an annual rent of thirty talents. Tlie editor of the inscription, Eiis- 
tratiades, puts its date at 340-278 B. c. At any rate, it Avas of a time 
Avhen the city was still independent. Tlie jBovXi] and the Srjpoc; 
appear as in possession of authority. 

Under Roman dominion Eretria continued to flourish. At the time 
of Augustus it Avas still the second city of Euboia It Avas nomiuallv 
free, too, after the battle of Kyno>kephalai.^'^ If actually under the Ro- 
man rule, it at least enjoyed the jiriA’ilege of being freed from that of 
Athens. There is one Avail on tlu‘ acropolis Avhich, by the presence of 
mortar, is distinctly marked as Roman. Thi-^ is the cros--Avall liigh 


Strabo, p. 448. 
Athen-atos, it, p. 55, n. 


^^Athenaios, X, p. 251, c. 

^-Strabo, p. 44*3. ^^Polyb., xviii. 30. 
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up on the hllL^^ There are also several repaired places of uncertain 
date in the main wall, some of them most likely of the Byzantine time. 

In the Byzantine period Eretria may belaid to have no history. It 
is with a real sense of lo^s that we hnd the lialf dozen lines devoted to 
Eretria in Stephanos of Byzantion largely taken up in telling how to 
form and decline the gentile noiins. It may have* been ]n'osperons for 
a long time after its records cease for us. Indeed, the numerous By- 
zantine graves, found often in layers above earlier ones, would :^eem to 
indicate that a great many people died in Eretria during that time. 
AVhether at last the city perished by the breath of its own pestilential 
bogs or bv some unnamed incursion of barbarians, we cannot tdl. At 
any rate, it >0601" not to have played any role be-'ide Chalkis in the wars 
of the Turks and Venetian:^. 

The attempt of King Otho to revive an ancient city on the site of the 
lower town was a tight against nature. The brave Psariots could fight 
the Turk^, but fever-bogs coiKpiered them ; and now the wide streets 
are given up to gra-s, and the empty houses stand deep in water in win- 
ter and spring. The Xav^al School, hx^ming up above the other houses, 
look^ mournful with its windowless and roofless walls. In spite of the 
visionary scheme of the king, in another century the site will prob- 
ably be again as desolate as that of Eretria’s ancient ally, Miletos. 

PUFUS B. PrCHARDSOX. 

II. INSCRIPTIONS DISCOVERED AT ERETRIA, 1891, 

1. I 0 T H [B]zot/? 

PIZTOTEAOY \_W-~\pL(TTOT€XoV 

On a fragment of a marble stele oo X 42 (centimetres, broken at 
the bottom. The letters, 2 centimetres high, are neatly cut with 
almost imperceptible apices. The distinctive letters for forming an 
accurate judgment as to the date of the ins(*ription are wanting, but 
neither the form of the genitive in ov nor the slight curve in the 
horizontal lines of the letters necessitates putting it later than the 
third century b. c. This inscription gains an imj)ortan(>e hardly to 
be ascril)ed to any of the other thirty e])itaphs discovered, owing to 
the possibility (one can hardly claim more than that) of some con- 
nection with the great Aristotle, who died at Chalkis. The elegance 
of the marble tomb in wliich it was found, apparently the finest in 


See plan with Mr. Pickard’s article. 
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Eretria, the city of tomb^, indicates a person of distinction. Some 
signs in the objects found in one of the graves might even be thought 
to point to the philosopher. The inscription falls in well enough 
with this hypothesis^ which does not imply that the Aristotle of this 
inscription was the philosopher himself. Xo tradition brings Aris- 
totle nearer to Eretria than that which puts his death at Chalkis ; 
but the miles and miles of graves, in many places arranged in strata 
three deep, suggest, even if they do not prove, that Eretria was a 
favorite biirial-jolaee for non-residents. Four of the inscriptions 
discovered by the American School are for natives of other towns : 
c/. Xos. 11, id, 18, dl. 

The name Biott] occurs in CIG, ii, dl4d and 8227. 

The following four inscriptions Mere also Ibund at the same place, 
Muthin and M'ithout the marble mausoleum. The slabs on M’hich they 
are cut are plain graver-tones requiring no minute descri})tion. 

2. KAEATOPH KXea7op7; 

A E r T 1 N Y A€7rTtV[o> 

The ends of the lettei’s are generally crossed. The Ionic t] appears 
also in Xo. 20. 


3. APOAAQNiO^! ’ATroAXtorm? 

A r OAAOAQPOY ' ATToWoScopov 


4. A fragment found near the east v ail of the mausoleum. 


5. 


A P X I F 'Apxipi[y]Sr]^'] 

A N T 1 A r WvrLSo)[_pov^ 


E P r A Z I 00 N 'Bpyaaicov 

B I OTTO Y Biottov 


This is perhaps the latent of all the inscriptions discovered. Cf, 
Xo. 31. The letters have apices, and the w is much smaller than 
the adjacent letters. The name Bmrrou recalls Btor?] of Xo. 1. 
The double r can hardly be distindively Ikeotian, as the name has 
the same form in CKr^ i, 223 and 621, and the former of tliese at 
least is Athenian. Btorro? occurs several times in the Eretrian in- 
scriptions of 'ApX’, 1869 and 1887. 

6. KAEO<t>OINII K\€o4>o?vl^ 

This and the folloM ing numbers M’ere found about one-third of a mile 
east of the city-M^all in a nest of graves on the property of Belisarios. 
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This inscription is on a fine stele terminating in a beautifully carved 
anthemion, and bearing a large rosette under the inscription and on 
each of the sides of the ^tele, which is about 6 inches thick and of 
pure white marble. The part remaining of the stele, the lower part 
being now broken away, is about five teet long. Itr^ width is about 
0.76 m. The letters, apart from 0, whi(*h is smaller, are 4 centime- 
tres high, and arc free from apices. This is probably the oldest of 
all the 'sepulchral inscriptions discovered, and is at lea>t as early as 
the fourth century r>. c. The >tone when found formed the side (d’ a 
grave of a somewhat late period. It may hav(* bt longed originally 
to a grave near Iw, in which wc*re found st'veral white Ickythoi. The 
I is the letter which most distinctly bear^ witnes" to an (‘arly date. 
The same form is fnund on a >tone now lying in the mus^aim at Kre- 
tria inscril)ed lENAPET. T1h‘ name a})pears to bt^ m^w. 

The other '-tones di>(*overed at the same [dace are plain, mo^t of 
them of marble, some more or les- broken, and none deserving a 
minute description a> to foi’m. 


7. KTHPIAAA Y^r-qptWa 

AEPKYAI AOY Nep^uXlSov 

This is mainly interesting as showing perhaps in KrppiWa for 
Kri}cnWa an example of the rhotacism for which Strabo (p. 448) says 
the Eretrians were noted, and which betrayed their connection with 
Elis. This rhotacism at Eretria is now fully assured by the lns<Tip- 
tions in Wpx-y 1890, pp. 2t)0 sYvy. 


[AJep/eeXiSou 

The father's name is of couive the same as in the preceding number. 


E A I T H 
EPKY A I AO Y 


9. 0 N H 2 Q ^C)vr]ao) 

10. n^TH YltaTT} 


11. . . . I M 0 N H l^r[€p~\ifL6vri 

1APAM0 NO . T[apdp.ovo\_<;~\ 

H P AKAEQTHZ 


For Tlapap.ovo<i <:f, Xo. 29. T[apap,ovrj o(*cnrs on a stone in the 
museum at Eretria. The name wa< a favorite in Boiotia, and occurs on 
the dedication— tele found by the American School in 1890 at Plataia. 
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12. KAEITOMAXH KXeirofxdxv 

2 I M Y A OY ^ifivXov 

Letters with apices, Z somewhat divergent and curved. The second 
M is nearly upright. These names occur in the same order on a stele 
in the museum, with an anthemion above and two rosettes below the 
inscription, which stele has a f<)rm very similar to that containing 
No. 6, by which, however, it is surpassed somewhat in elegance. 

13. . . A E M Q N [no]X€>wi^ 

. . . P T A T 0 Y ['TTre^prdrov 

. A22ANAPEY2 [Kjacrcraz^Speus*. 

Kacradi^Bpeia was the city founded on the site of old Poteidaia. 

14. ZYP02 2upo9 

Cf, ZYPA on the Plataian stele alluded to above (under No. 11). 

15. MEAHT.Z MeX^;T[o]s- 

MAIN. Y 

The 0 as well as the round part of the 4> were never cut. The 
stone is perfectly smooth where the incisions would come. Perhaps 
the workman deferred his round work on account of its greater diffi- 
culty, and then forgot it, or possibly used paint. 

16. AAA 

FAT 


On a small fragment broken at both sides. 


17. 

A in N 

X'iCdV 

18. 

A 1 0 T E 1 M A 

Xiorelpia 


MHNOrENOY 

^Irjvo'yevov 


e H B A 1 A 

^r]^aLa 


X P H , , . 

XPv{o-ri]\ 


X A 1 P E 

Xalpe 

19. 

znz 1 B 1 0 2 



znslKAEOYZ 

So)(rtK\€OV(; 

20. 

in B 1 H 

Zco/Slri 


Note the form I (^) and the lonism in the termination, for which 
c/. No. 2. 

2 
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21. 

API2T0MHAHZ 

^AptO-TOpL7]Sr}^ 


APIZTOMAX OY 

Wpcaropid'^ov 

22. 

'll K 



MOKPATO 



The stone is an irregular pieee, and the restoration uncertain. The 
same may he ^aid of (Xo. 23) : 


23. 

\ A A 



7N02 


24. 

ATTOAAON 102 

’A7roXX(»i^io9 

25. 

AO P 1 EY. 

Acopi6L;[9] 


AlOr ENO. 

Ai07ez'o[v9]] 

26. 

ArXIAP02 

'AyX^apos 

27. 

FPOTYAA A 

Tlpo)TvWa 

28. 

AHMA PETH 

AypLaperr} 


This is on a marble larger and finer than most of the others, with elab- 
orate mouldings at the top. The letters are large, 4 centimetres high. 


29. TTAPA^\0N02 
K EPAQ N02 

C/. Xo. 11. 

30. . Y P P I A ^ 
XPH:gTO? 


Tlapdfiovo^i 

KepSct>i/o? 


[ITjvpp/a? 

'y^p7](TTO<i 


Note 0 smaller than the other letters; ^ divergent. Letters hand- 
some and somewhat enlarged at ends of lines. 


31. K A P TT 0 2 KdpTTo-i* 

BAPNANAIOY l^apvavaiov 

ANT lOXEYZ ^ Avrio^ev^ 

This inscription, thougli more rudely cut, shares with Xo. 5 the 
broken- barred A and the extravagant apices, and apparently belongs to 
the Eoman period. The greater part of the other inscriptions proba- 
bly fall in the second century, b. c. 

The name ^apvavalos occurs in a Delian (Rheneian) inscription, 
CIG^ ii, Add. 2322, b. 58., and is explained by Boeckh as Semitic 
Bar,’’ compounded with some other word. He compares ^apvalo^y, 
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CIG, II, 2319, who is there called T^p^o?. For Tyrians at Delos, 
c/. CIG, II, 2271 and 2290. 

Besides these inscriptions there is one, probably to be included in a 
collection about to be published by a member of the German Archa} 0 - 
logical Institute, to which a passing word may be given. This is on 
a piece of marble walled into a church just built, still lacking the roof, 
on the site of an older one at the south foot of the hill Kotroni, about 

a mile cast of the acropolis of Eretria. Just about on this spot proba- 

bly stood the most sacred temple of the Eretrian territory — that of 
Artemis Amarysia. 

The inscription reads : 

. . 0 Y . . . X 0 ^ 

. . 0 Y . A P X 0 Y [Il\^ov[r^dpxov 

It will be remembered that there is a Ploutarchos of Eretria who 
plays in Demostlienes an unenviable role in betraying his city into the 
hands of Philip, ( f, Dem., ix. 57. In Aischines iii. 86, the same 
personage appears as a traitor to the Athenians in the battle of 
Tamynai. He was probably the most prominent citizen of Eretria at 
this time, in point of wealth and influence. His espousal of the cause 
of Macedonia gave him a bad name with the Athenians. 

The unlikelihood that there should be in a small city like Eretria 
more than one family in which Ploutarchos would be used as a name, 
encourages the supposition that this tombstone belonged to this Plou- 
tarchos or to some member of his family. 

Another grave-inscription, found about 7 kilometres east of the city, 
and about l i kilometre back from the shore, has an interest beyond 
any other of its kind discovered in Eretria. It is on a slab of bluish 
marble 0.75 X 0.35, and 0.17 thick, with a slightly raised border at the 
top. A peasant, who showed it to me with an air of great mystery, 
after leading me through the bushes for more than an hour, allowed 
me to copy it, as it lay on edge up against a hovel occupied by another 
peasant. At the time (February 27, 1891) I was told that it had been 
taken one month before from a tomb which bore marks of having re- 
cently been opened, about 300 feet from the house. I could, however, 
ascertain nothing as to the contents of the tomb, which was a large 
one, 8 feet square, nor as to the excavators of it. Subsequently I visited 
the place again, finding it with great difficulty, and took three squeezes; 
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but, as the occupant of the house was absent, I could elicit no further 
information. 

The inscription reads as follows : 

32 t AlOAQPOYAI . . . ^E^4>Y^AIKAIO^KAIEY^EBH5 

. IOEO^E5GHrHKArnOEO^E!/^!AIKAIQ:S 
EKTH^rAPBAA^TONrENO/AHNNEKPO^ErAENEKPOYrH 
A1 OTENH^ 

[X a£p]6, AcoScopou A£[o 7 e]i^e 9 , hiKato^ Ka\ evo-e/S)]^. 

[elt 0€O9 icrd^ r] jp} Kuyco 06O9 StKaloyf;' 
ifc 7?;9 7 ap ^Xaarcov yevofiriv veicpo^ iy Se vQKpov yrj. 

Nioyepi]^ 

In the first line the dead is addressed with the usual fond farewell. 
In the la^t two lines he is made to give his reply, which is a curious 
argument. If earth is a goddes<, I surely am a god, for I sprung 
from earth, and l)ecame a corpse, and from a corpse earth again.’^ 
This is cold comfort. Bryant’s 

Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy g^o^vth to be resolved to earth again,” 

is serious and plain, but the sentiment of our inscription seems much 
like a jest on a serious subject. Inscriptions could hardly have taken 
this tone before the Hellenistic period. The play is an approach to 
the Anacreontic drinking song, beginning, 'H yrj fieXatva irlvei. 
Though Ge was a rather transparent personification among the g<)ds,and 
liberties might be taken with her which one did not feel authorized to 
take with other divinities, this trivial vein is rather characteristic of an 
age that had lost its faith. Of course, apart from the epigraphic evi- 
dence, the lack of any expression of hope would forbid making it a 
Christian epitaph. 

Since the last two lines are hexameters, it would seem likely that tlie 
first was also intended to be such. The first foot, Xaipe Af, niiglit pass, 
but in that case the next foot would be impossible. If we take tlie 
well-nigh impossible foot, Xalpe Aio, to staid with, we can then run 
through four good feet, but we come next to which refuses to 

conform to the exigencies of the verse, and besides we have more than 
six feet. The last three svllables refuse to make a hexameter endinsr. 
In spite of all the liberties taken with hexameters in epitaphs (see Al- 

Cf. Kaibel, Epiyrammata Gneca^ IS'o. 006. 
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len in Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens^ 
voL IV, p. 45 seq.)^ it is venturesome to try to make anything more 
than plain prose out of this first line. 

There was once, a fourth line of the inscription, but it was subse- 
quently entirely erased, except the name, Aioyevr)^. The cutting may 
have been done by more unskilful hands than some others of the same 
age; but even with this allowance the stone seemed to hear upon its 
face marks of anti<|uitv. ^ and M are very much spread out ; 0 and 0 
are smaller than the other letters. 

Besides the grave-inscriptions, tliree small fragments apparently of 
a psephlstaa were found in the excavations ai)out the >tage in the theatre. 
The forms of the letters seem tt) make the inscription as early as the 
fourth century. The following is a copy : 

33. 0 

A M A E . . . M 
JQl^A . . Ji I 
rOA E M APX 
5. i/AHr^ ! Al T 
TOOEATPOH 
Q A E I 

“ I r^E. 'TOO 
OA EM 
10. OYf^T 

01 E 

Between N and A, line 5, if the first letter is iota^ there is room for one 
more letter in the break. 

Very little can be made out of this inscription, except 7roXe/xap;\;[o9] 
line 4, to Oearpov line G, perhaps [TrJfwXeti^ cocrT[e] line 7, \_7r(A\efLv 
e[t 9 ] TO ^[eaTpoz^] line 8, [ir]o\ep\_ap')(^of\ line 9. 

Possibly the inscription has reference to the sale of some property 
by an officer called polemarch in the theatre, or for some use connected 
with the theatre. 

Kufus B. Eichaudson. 

Ml. EXCAVATIONS IN THE THEATRE OF ERETRIA. 

At the end of January, 1891, Dr. Waldstein and I went to Eretria, 
and, as soon as the weather permitted, the excavation of the theatre 
there being placed in my charge by Dr. Waldstein, work was begun. 
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The foundations of the stage-building that Ludwig Eoss had traced 
in 1833 disappeared after the settlement of the Psariani in 1836. Here 
and there single stones appeared alx>ve the ground, but the position 
of no walls could be located with certainty. The fact, however, that 
the ground level on the site of tlie stage-building was between three 
and four metre.-) above that of the orchestra, sup})lied a hopeful sign 
that, at least in some parts, walls of importance would be found. 

When the campaign closed on March 18, we had worked days, 
with ail average of 19 men, including two cart-drivers. For removing 
the earth we relied especially on carts and wheel-barrows, as baskets 
proved less suitable for our purpose. 

The eastern wall was cleared first, and it was a great di^-appoint- 
ment to find that the foundation was the only coui'se remaining ; but 
it was rea-suring soon to discover that at lea.-^t the front Avail Avent 
deep. When the Avork had reached this point it Avas found practi- 
cable to divide the men into two bodies. One party removed the 
earth from the front of the orchestra, and as far back as the middle 
of the stage-building. The other set cleared the southern half of the 
stage-building. In this Avay, tlie two parties keeping nearly the same 
pace, the entire structure Avas laid bare, proceeding from ea>t to Avest. 
The exact correspondence between the tAvo sides Avas striking, Avhen, 
after Aveeks of labor and study, the second half Avas found minutely 
to reproduce the first, and Ave could hence estimate with certainty the 
location of the different Avails (see plan of theatip, iu^ate xi). 

On February 14, Avhile cutting a broad trench along the double front 
AA^all (GO and HH), Avhi<*h Ave shall call the scenrr froibs, the Avorknien 
came upon an opening (Q) in the Avail about two metres Avide. (_)n 
folloAvino- this up, it proved to haA^e a vaulted roof in good preservation. 
Soon the Avorkmen on the other side, more than fourteen metres away, 
struck an opening into the ground. Here the keystone and a few of 
the upper voussoirs AAere gone. Grave-searchers, Avith Avhom this 
region abounds, imagining that there Avas a graA'e bcloAV, had broken 
through the vault. The clearing of this large pas>age, Avhich Avas 
entireh’ filled Avith earth and 2.95 m. deep, occupied a great deal of 
time. OAving to the limited space, only two men could be employed, 
and, from the construction, it had to be cleared almost entirely from 
the north end. At length, on the afternoon of March 12, the way 
was open from one end to the other. The earth, from the position 
of the stmta, had e\ddently sifted in from the tAA^o ends. Heaps of 
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marble ehippings lay at the northern end of the vault. But these 
were only the refuse of the great mass of marble that had found its 
M'ay to the lime-kilns, of which there are two in the immediate 
neighborhood. Among these ehippings were several fragments of 
statues and countless pieces from the marble jwoscenium. Immediately 
in front of the oj^ening to this vaulted passage were found fragments 
of a balustrade in poros. 

On March 5 and 6, when it became evident that no stoa Avas imme- 
diately connected with the theatre, on the suggestion of Dr. MAldstein 
I sank a trench from chamber iv in the direction of some ruins toward 
the southwest. Xothing was found in the trench, but upon clearing 
the ruins thev were seen to be sino;ularlv solid foundations, 7.50 m. X 
5.40 m., possibly having connection with other foundations. In the 
first place the ground had been prepared, then large blocks, carefully 
fitted, had been laid to form a double floor. Xo indication was found 
of the purpose of these foundations, but the solidity of the Avork sug- 
gests that a temple stood here — perhaps that of Dionysos. Along the 
walls Avere found fragments of marble including a lion’s paAV. 

To examine the character of the retaining-AA all HH on the inside, a 
big hole Avas cut along the Avail doAvn to the foundation. Along the 
upper part of the Avail lay miscellaneous rubbish and architectural mem- 
bers in poros. BcIoav, the foundation broadened to a Avidth of 1.62 m. 
The retaining- Avail exhibits the same roughness and irregularity on 
both sides, from Avliieh the conclusion is draAvn that neither side aa^s 
CA^ er visible. 

On March 13, Avhile clearing between the proscenium stylobate and 
the wcmc //Yoev, I came upon the opening to the underground passage 
of the orchestra. The dc‘Sc*ent into this lies a little to the east of the 
mouth of the \multed passage. Over the opening Avere found tAVO frag- 
ments of a marble Ionic architraA^e. 

On March 14, two interesting discoveries AA^ere made. Renting on 
the saeiKv frons^ but not /n I found a poros block Avith a metope 
in the middle and a triglyph on either side. It appears to belong to 
a double-triglyph system, and is important for determining the interco- 
lumiiiation of a row of columns that may iiave surmounted the sccncc 
frons, M hether this Avail bore a range of columns or Avas continued 
up as a plain AA^all, the frieze block, both from its material and from 
the position in Avhich it Avas found must liaA^e belonged to it. The 
Avidth of the metope is 0.48 m. and that of the triglyphs 0.33 m., 
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Fig. 2.— Coj 


while the height is 0.44 m. The second discovery was a drain found 
between the oblique walls on the eaA side. 

The digging on the skene varied in de})th from 0.80 m. to 1.10 m., 
while immediately in front of tlie scetta: fro)L>i it reached the depth of 
2.50 m., and even more at the east and west ends, the depth gradually 
diminishing toward the orchestra. The mas- ut accumulated earth in 
front of the scenoi frotis wa> no doubt due to the fact that when the 
facing-wall had been taken away in a large measure, the ^veight of the 

earth behind ju’ecipitated the up- 
per part oh the retaining- wall aud 
lodged in Iront. There is reason 
to believe that the ground on the 
sit(* of th(‘ prCi-ent orclu'stra as 
wdl as beliind the retaining- wall 
had originally the level of the five 
chambers, that of the surrounding 
ground. On the surface we found 
the usual black earth, under it a 
soft clay, and lastly we came up- 
on the hard virgin soil. About 
the older foundations the soft 
clay reached deeper, showing that 
trenches had been cut before the 
foundation was laid. 

AVe found architectural frag- 
ments both of poros and of mar- 
ble. Of poros in the Doric order 
were found several drums, a capi- 
tal, triglyphs, and a cornice; also 
of poros, in the Ionic order, an en- 
tire semi-column, and four capi- 
tals almost completely preserved, but of a late style. This semi- 
column now serves as a sill in the entrance to chamber ii ; it has 
eight flutes and is 2.36 m. long, 0.34 m. wide and 0.47 thick. The 
volutes of the capital belonging to it spring out of an acanthus the 
sprays of which join in front under an egg-and-dart moulding. The 
marble fragments were found especially in the neighborhood of the 
proscenium, and evidently belong to it. Of marble in the Doric order 
we found a part of a channeled semi-column and corresponding tri- 
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glvphs and cornice. In the Ionic order we found a part of a fluted 
semi-column, an architrave and cornices {)f two types^ with dentils 
[Fig, -2)^ and without them. Two anthem i a ot marhle (i^V/. 3) and 
several^ of terracotta were discovered, besides Homan lamp^, weights, 
a discus, and some corroded coins. 

IV. THE STAGE-BUILDING OF THE THEATRE OF ERETRIA. 

In dealing with masonry at Eretria thei’e are peculiar difliculties in 
the way. Little is known about its monuments and >tvle of art, and, 
being diflicult of access it has seldom been visited by arclneoh^gists. 
On account of its out-of-the-way pijsition. rules eon >t met ion vhieh 
have been established as archaeological landmarks at Athens and oLc- 
wher(‘, fail utterly when applied here. Certain forms of masonry, for 
example, seem to have obtained at Eretria long after they had died out 
in many otlier plact'S. Not only the sann‘ kind of stone, but even blocks 
cut to the same size, appear in buildings of diflerent e]) 0 (‘hs. At the 
same time when clam 2 >s and other u>ual criteria of age are found in 
those parts only which on their face bear the stamp of a later age, one is 
entirely thrown back upon the po>ition of the walls to solve their 
purpose and place in point of date. 

The cared of the theatre faces the south, and the stage-buildings 
staled east and we>t, deviating only six degrees fi'om that line, the west 
end being six degrees north of west, and the east end the same number 
of degrees south of east. The situation of the theatre to the southwest of 
the acropolis, on a spot where no benefit could i)e derived from a slope to 
support the rising tiers of seats, is likely to be connt'cted with the fact 
that there was a sanctuary of Dionysos in the neighborhood. The solid 
foundations in the vicinity, mentioned above, may prove to be those of 
a temple of the wine-god. If in choosing the sites for their theatres 
the ancients had an eye to the beauty of scenery, it may be noticed 
that sitting in the theatre you are facing the Euripos, while beyond 
are the hills of Attika and Eoiotia with Fames and Helikon in the dis- 
tance. The original surface of the ground appears to have been 
almost level, rising a little toward the northwest and falling into a 
slight depression toward the southeast. 

From the sectional plan (pl. xt) giving the elevation of the different 
parts, we see how the two front walls 1 1 and GG H H have their foundations 
a little under the level of the orchestra, while the bases and the two 
remoter walls BB and A A lie fully three metres higher. In explain- 
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ing the walls I shall follow the historical development as being at the 
same time the true order and in this ea.-e the simplest. 

Turning to the it appears at a glance that there exists a close 

resemblance in plan between the two parts of the ^t age-building divided 
by the great central passage This vaulted j^assage, the bottom 
of which is on a level with the orclie-tra^ lies under the floor-surface 
of the stage-building. Over the vault and witliin tlie south wall we 
have a chamber (iii) 6.33 m. by 3.90 m. This is flanked on either 
side by chambers (ii and iv) of the same size, and those again by long 
and narrow chambers (l and v) extending five metres and a half 
beyond the others toward the front. The outline (AAFABBEZ) is a 
long and narrow building with wings projecting forward. The founda- 
tion of this building consists of coarse poros blocks averaging 1.30 m. 
in length, 0.68 m. in width and 0.46 m. in height. The blocks are 
laid lengthwise except in the south wall of chambers i and ii. At 
this pointy the ground being lower, the foundation consists of two 
courses^ and^ to obtain greater solidity^ the blocks in one lie cro^swise 
and are moreover supported by buttresses where the part it ion -walls 
meet the south wall. x\,s the ground gradually rises toward the west, the 
foundations go deeper. The stones are well cut and fitted, though no 
great pains were taken to form an even surface in foundations intended 
to be hidden underground. The break in the middle of the walls is 
of a later date, wlien the vaulted pa.'rsage was const ruc*ted. Tliere are 
openings (77) into the flank chambers on eacli side. Here the founda- 
tion is interrupted for a distance of 1.30 m. The ends of the adjoining 
blocks are cut down as if to receive a sill. At the corner beyond the 
door, and also between tlie door and the north wall of the thr(‘e 
chambers, are signs of piers and antie, S3SS. Where the wall BB ends 
in the chambers on the flanks, the terminal blocks are placed at right 
angles. In line with these in the north wail of the same chambers, 
corresponding blocks eeee are similarly placed. These blocks may 
have been parts of cross- walls in tliC'^e positions. 

On the greater part of these foundations there remains a course of 
fine polygonal masonry 0.48 m. wide. The jointings are good and 
the work is done with a great deal of care. Wherever it is still 
standing it is 0.50 m. liigh. The material is a white, hard limestone. 
If there were faults in the stones or pieces roughly broken off, the 
edges were made regular and other stones fitted in. The polygonal 
wall indicated in black is still standing on all the partition walls, on 
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the north wall, at the southwest corner, and there are traces of it on 
the south and east walls. The restored portions of it arc indicated 
in a lighter shado, with single-hatched lines. Xu trace appears on the 
foundations of the projecting chambers. Xo dou])t it stood here also, 
but was removed during the rec(»n'^trnction. 

I have mentioned the doors into the flank chambers. There are 
also entrances into the three middle chaml)ers from the front. The 
entrance to chamber in is in the middle of the wall, while in ii and 
IV it is thrown to one side. The side openings are 3.33 m. and 3.38 
m. wide. The middle opening is >omewhat less, but here the stones 
have now fallen forward : Ave may be justified in assuming the same 
width for this also. On both sid(‘s of the openings lie fpiadrangular 
blocks of bluish marble. On the outer side of the side doors these 
blocks arc 0.41 m. long and 0.20 m. high. The adjacent blocks of 
the wall are cut in such a way as partly to overlap the marble blocks 
and hold them firm. On these blocks stood the TrapaardSe^; or door- 
jambs. In the west door the lower part of one is still standing. It 
is an upright poros block broken off at the present height of the wall. 
The existing sills, which lie at about the height of the six bases in front 
and are moulded, are later. At the ends of the mIIs, holes are cut in 
to receive the wooden d(X)i*posts, and a groove runs along the upper 
side. The inside edge, remaining at the middle for the distance of 
nearly one metre and a half, is cut away at the ends. 

Such are the remains of what I con>ider the oldot stage-building of 
which there is any trace in the Eretrian theatre. In it^^ main lino it has 
the same arrangement as the stage-building of Lvkourgos at Athens^ 
two parallel walls behind and towerlike structures on the flanks. The 
front wall has three doors and the p(fra.'<]cenl(( have one each. The present 
orchestra lies too far away and too deep to have been that of this stage- 
building. Tlie orchestra correspf)nding to this structure must have 
lieen on a level with the doors and must have extended clo->e up to 
the building. The supposed position of this orchestra is indicated on 
the plan by a dotted circle. As no vestiges remain, both the orchestra 
and the seats were presumably of primitive construction. Xear.one 
of the stage-walls were found a few words of a fourth-century inscrip- 
tion referring to a theatre. This building being the oldest on the site, 
and answering also in plan to a theatre of the fourth century, we 
identify it with that of the inscription. Tliere appears to be little 
doubt that the remains we have just described existed long before the 
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other parts were added. For^ taken separately^ the old stage-building 
has a clear purpose, but considered in connection with the buildings 
in front, it loses its meaning. The new buildings in part destroyed 
the old and in part left its foundations undii-turbed, a.-? they lay deeper 
than the later wall^. 

Whatever the causes or the motives, a new and more elaborate 
theatre was erected, taking the old building partly into account and 
retaining its orientation. The new theatre migiit have been built 
against the acropolis hill, but the same' reasons that placed tlie old 
below in the plain, kept the new one there now. When it was once 
decided that the theatre should remain on the same site, there evere 
evident advantages in sinking the (trche^lra hjw'er than the stage-build- 
ing. It would .'simplify the substructure of the racetf, and w'ould give 
an elevated rsceme fron.'^ with less labor and expen>e. So the orchestra 
w^as low'ered about 3.50 m. and the earth removed was u>ed to build 
up the cacea. Against the bank of earth toward the skene a strong 
retain ing-w^all HH was built. The floor of the new' building lies a 
little higher than that of the old one. The old floor-level of the cham- 
bers is given by the sills, the cuts for which still appear in the founda- 
tion-w'alls. The new sills are several centimetres higher, and the^e 
indicate the level of the new floor. The six column-lni^es supply cor- 
responding evidence. The wide intercolumn iation, and the fact that 
they are ecjually distant from BB and 00, show' that they form an 
inner order and that w'e can assume the same level on both sides. 
These bases bore the columns that upheld the roof. That they belong 
t(^ the second structure i^ sIkjwu by the fact that they in a measure 
obstruct the passages 77, from wFich it also appears that they were 
placed in position at a time when those passages were no longer used. 
It is important to fix the level of the pavement, as this w'ill help us 
to arrive at the height of the front w'all. But having the height of 
the bases, 3.83 m., w'e have also that of the front wall, w hich must 
necessarily be the same. Whether the front wall was continued as a 
solid w'all or w hether it supported a series of columns, we have so far 
not been able to determine, as the architectural members found could 
be fitted to either theory. 

Communication with the orchestra being ditficult over a wall 3.83 
m. high, access w'as afforded by an underground vault (QQ) passing 
under the skene from behind the building. At the southern or ex- 
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terior end, steps lead down to the level of the orchestra. Fig, If. shows 
a section through the vaulted passage in the line of the column- 
bases. Oh the inside the passage is 1.98 m. wide and 2.95 ra. high, and 
its length is the depth of the stage-building, 14,55 m. It is built of 
large poros blocks which were originally smooth-dressed on the ex- 
posed face, but now the surface is broken and has crumbled from damp- 
ness and exposure. The blocks have an average length ot l.bG m., 
and the three lower course’s a height of 0.64 in., while the three up- 
per courses average 0.46 m., and the keystone 0.44 m. Though the 
three loMer courses have an inward inclination of 0.08 m. the arch 
proper begins with the fourth course. Allowing the slight inclination 
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to be due to pressure exerted in the lapse of time, the upper courses 
and the keystone Avould form a semi-circle M'ith a radius of about 1.00 
m. The joints are exact, though they do not correspond in alternate 
courses. The vault is entire for a distance of 7.40 m., having fallen 
in at both end^. That the vault is contemporaneous with the front 
wall or scence frons, is shown by the fact that the courses of the two 
are bonded together. 

That this vaulted passage was a public entrance into the theatre is 
improbable, both because it is too narrow and because no necessity ap- 
pears for an entrance in such a situation. Though the passage itself 
is 1,98 in. Avide, the door opening into it from the orchestra is only 
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0.99 m. wide. Moreover the steps are steep and narrow — not such as 
we should exj)ect where crowds were to ascend and descend. On the 
east side a parodon about 5 m. wide has been partly cleared^ and on 
the other >ide will no doubt be found its counterpart. A^"ith ample 
doi on both sides of the no rea-on is obviou> for constructinu* a 

third acce^-s only 0.99 m. wide. In many theatre- entrances are found 
from the level of the orchestra to the stat^e-buildino . and here, doubt- 
less we have something of the same kind, only the pa-'!:au'e lies under 
the surface owing to the elevated structure of the >tage-building. Two 
solutions were open to the architect : the one a permaiient stair wav over 
the front wall, the other an opening through the wall and an under- 
ground pas^age ; the latter solution was cho-en perhaps because a 
stairway from the height of the front wall wi)uld neces-arilv project 
far into the orche-tra. 

The front wall consists in fact of two walls, the retaining-wall HH 
and the facing-wall GO. The retaining-wall, not intended to be seen, 
is built of rough poros blocks of about the same dimensions as those in 
the foundations of the skeae. Its }>resent height is 2.09 m., or 2.335 m. 
above the level of the circle of the orchestra. That it was originally 
higher appears from the fact that a great number (d* similar blocks were 
found lying in a line along the wall. It may have b(‘en as high as the 
bases, or, being merely a retaining-wall, it could have emled wdien it 
reached the surface of the ground. The roughness of the work is suffici- 
ent proof that this wall was never visible. There still remain in places 
as many as three courses of a facing-wall. The low'est course, which 
juts out 0.19 m. beyond the upper courses, is 0.64 m. high, and where 
the vaulteel passage begins, the blocks are turned in at right angles in 
such a way that the blocks of the second course of the vault overlap them 
by one half. This shows that the two were con»triK*ted at the same time. 
The blocks of this course, too, are of the same size as those in the three 
lower courses of the vaulted passage. At the joints and along the upper 
edge are bevelled drafts. While the u])per courses continue 0.59 m. 
beyond the retaining-wall and then at 00 make a turn to the south at 
a slight angle, the lower course turns to the north (Aland KI) 8.885 m. 
from the vault and is then merged in other v'alls (IM and IN), Avhich, 
at the same distance, make a similar turn toward the south. The second 
course of GO is of a finer poros, and is worked with extreme care. The 
joints are made with such exactness that they are not easily perceived. 
The course is 0.43 m. high and the blocks are as long as 2.42 m.and 2.62 
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m. Parts of a third course remain at the ends. Tlie length of the ^vall 
GO is 26.20 m. Though the upper part of this wall has perished, it 
must have reached at least the level of the six bases. It is to be noticed 
that the second course of the wall GG is continued without foundation 
between K and G. At the other end^ between A and G, the foundation 
is irregular and docs not come out flush with the upper portions of 
the wall. Before reaching the oblique angles at GG, the wall extends 
for 0.59 m. unsmoothed, and there, probably, were the outer walls, G N 
and GM, of the pdrdHhcnia, 

In the p(n'dskeni(t there remain angles of walls forming right 
angles, which in one limb, TH and HH, advance toward the front 
wall, and in the other, TZ and FlO, extend beyond the stage-building 
proper. On the west side, the ^yall TZ appears to have extended at 
lea^t 9.50 m. from the angle in the old pdrdxhenion. It is not un- 
likely that the wall turned toward the north at about this point and 
joined the oblique wall PG, forming thus an irregular chamber simi- 
lar to one in the same position in the theatre at Epidauros. On the 
east side only two stones were found of this extension beyond the old 
wall, but these wtTe enough to show that it had once gone further. 
These walls are laid on the ground without foundations, and are a 
patchwork of all kinds of material, especially of stones from the poly- 
gonal wall. The inner surface is faced with fragments of marble, and 
a bit of stucco was found in one place. That this wall is later than 
the old skene appears, apart from its bad construction and lack of foun- 
dation, most clearly in that it cuts away a corner of the old flank cham- 
ber, too small for a separate room. What remains of the wall between 
the old pardi^kenia and the front wall is built of the usual poros blocks. 
On tile east side the>e blocks are laitl one upon another endwise, while 
on the west side the position of the blocks in adjacent courses alternates; 
but on both east and west sides the walls are built with an irregularity 
which shows that they were hidden underground. This is important, 
as it enables us to establish that the surface of the soil was approxi- 
mately on a level with the ba>es, and we gain another argument for 
restoring the front wall GG to the same height. On the elevated part 
of the skene and in line with the cross-walls A I and Kl stand two bases. 

Within the irregular rooms at the sides, and parallel to the oblique 
walls, are two little structures the significance of which is not yet clear. 
Their parallel side walls are 0.46 ra. apart, and there extended a mar- 
ble slab from the outside upper edge to the inside bottom level, broad 
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enough to touch the two walls. The lower end of the slab rested on 
another marble block. Beneath the stria ‘ture on the ea>t >ide we found 
the drain ; if there is a similar drain on the west side it has not vet 
been recognized. Our excavations closed l)ef()re these structures could 
be fully examined. They seem however to be conneetc'd with the 
drainage-systimi. It may possibly be that the water from the roof of 
the 'tag(‘-l)nih]ing was conducted to these points and hence escaped 
into the drains below. What may have exi-^ted between the obliipie 
walls i- not yet known, a- our work has gone only a little beyond the 
oblifpie angles OM and GN. Here may liave beiai ramps ascemding 
to the pro-ceniiim^ dde by side with the parodoi into the orcliestra, 
as at Sikyon and E])idauros. 

The work of the second pei'iod, tlien, (‘onsi'^ted in erecting a new 
senuF fronts with projecting structures or pf/raskenia at the ends. 
Instead of a series of chaml)ers, we luive in this new *^1 age-building a 
wide hall divided by a longitudinal range of column'^. Owing to the 
height of the front wall and the disposition of the skme and orch(‘stra, 
access to the latter was gained under the floor of the stage-structure. 

Finally we come to the last change, a change similar to that found 
in many other theatres — the erection of a columned front (!!) between 
the two paraskeni<t . At the Amphiareion of Oropos this feature bears 
inscribed on the architrave the designation irpoatcipfiov. To arrive 
at the date of this construction at Eretria is not easy. At Athens the 
corresponding feature is known to have been })uilt between Lykourgos 
and Xero, as it wa^ t(^rn down to be replaced by another dedicated to 
Dionysos Eleuthereus and the emperor Claudius Xero (?). Hence 
there it dates from the first century b. c., and the stage-building of 
Ly kourgos must have stood for a considerable time unchanged. Tliis 
date suits reasonably well in the other instances also. On a poros 
foundation lies a marble stylobate 19.77 m. long. At the ends are 
places for two antse, and between are dowel-holes for twelve semi- 
columns. The total number fourteen recurs in several theatres, as at 
Assos and Delos. Across some of the dowel-holes can still be traced 
the small line marking the axis of the columns. The inten^olumnia- 
tion varies between 1.50 m. and 1.52 ra. The srpuirc dowel-Iioles 
have the usual channels through which the lead was run in. A 
fragment of one of the columns, Doric and channeled, was found, but 
unfortunately very incomplete. The general design, however, (*an be 
determined from the examples in other theatres. Deep rebates were 
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cut behind to receive slabs or TrtVa/ce?, and the stylobate in some 
. places was cut down so that the TrtVa/ce? should fit closely. The width 
of the -stylobate is about 0.45 m., the inner ^ide being rough. In the 
middle are traces of a double foldinu-door with oblong lioles for the 
door-posts and circular ones for the pivots. Two smaller pivot-holes 
further ba(‘k point to a wider door of some other period. Xow in 
estimating the height of this proscenium we mu'-t remember that there 
was a door in the wall, whi(*h indi<*at(.‘S sufficiently that tlie columns 
w<*re at lea-t upward of two metres high. Calcidatlng the height of 
the columns and entablature from the tew fragments l()un(l, it appears 
that the proscenium without the stylobate woiihl reach a lielght of about 
3.4U m., or the lev(‘l of the bases on the sl:rnc\ This height coincides 
with the rule of Vitruvius that tln^ proM*enium should not \)v less than 
ten and not more than twelve fet*t high. Vitruviu-^is evidently speaking 
of such ])roscenia as oiir<, and it is intL‘re‘'ting to find this agreement. 
Among various [>ieccs of an Ionic cornice, we found one w ith an angle 
corresponding to the angles M and N beyond the })ro-cenium. So we 
have, apparently, a Doric })roscenium continued on the ^ide^ in the 
Ionic order. 

The fact that the stylobate was left rough on the inside >hows that 
the ground or floor between it and the srrjnr f/'onx was of the same 
height. r>ut the opening into the underground passage here lies much 
low(‘r, and it ap})ears to have been made with a lower level in view. 
The ba-ement-conrse of the .'^cc/ac f/'ons consiAcal, a> has been ^aid, of 
blocks 0.64 m. high, carefully worked and fitted, showing that it was 
exposed to view. But, if the floor reached the lev(4 of the prosernifna 
stylobate, it mu<t have (H)vered 0.44 m., or more than two third'*, of 
this ba>ement-course. In excavating we found near the lower edge 
of this basement a layer of gravel. This, as it coi’res[)onds with the 
level of the orchestra-circle and with tlie opening into the underground 
pa-^age, I take to >how the original h^vel of the orchestra. ith the 
building of the proscenium the level of the entire orchestra ap})ears 
to have been raised. The stylobate is 0.20 m. high, the lower half of 
which was left rough and unfinished because it lay under the level of 
the orchestra and was not seen. 

Where definite indications were lacking, the upper part of the skvnc is 
restored, on the plan, according to the proportions of similar structures. 

Ju''t beyond the ecuitern p(ir as kni ion the drain is found. vStarting 
from the semicircular conduit on the east side and passing under the 
3 
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parodoSj it turns by the corner of the stage-building at an oblique 
angle to the southeast, in the direction where the ground is lowest. It 
is formed of rectangular pieces of red tile open above {Fir/. J), not 
fitted into one another, but set close end to ^aid and bedded in the 
ground. The tiles are 0.6d m. long, 0.24 m. broad, and 0.265 high. 
The drain was covered with separate Hat pie(‘e> a little wider tiian 

it'^elf. The tilc'? are (.).03 m. 
thick. 

In (lo-ing, I would observe 
that I (‘a me independent Iv to 
the result*^ set forth while di- 
n^cting the exc-avation of the 
theatre. It was no small de- 
light to find, on mv return to 
Atlams, that J)r. Dorpfeld ap- 
proved of the ])lan> v6iieh I 
liad drawn, and later, when he 
visited the theatre, tliat he corroborate ‘d my vi<*ws, making changes 
onlv in minor details. At the same time I must not omit to mentiem 
the kindly assistance I)r.I)r>rpfeld has rendered me in several instances, 
and the friendly interest he has taken in the work. 

Andkew Fossum. 

V, THE THEATRE AT ERETRiA. ORCHESTRA AND CAVEA. 

In the work of the School at Atliens at Eretria, Dr. A\AkDtein 
assigned to me the clearing of the ravea, oriFestra, and oi' x\\e 

theatre. This was pursued so far as to determine the level and extent 
of the on*hestra, to follow the lowest row of >eats and th(‘ bounding- 
curb of the orcln^stra from the middle to the eastern analvintaa^ and 
to dehne, rath(*r imperfectly, the ('astern To thi> must be 

added thedi-covi‘ry of a mo>t interesting mnlerground passigc*, (‘xtcaid- 
ing from about the centre of the orcln^stra to a point ju-t within the 
later proscenium-wall. At Dr. ^\ddd^teinV Miggotion, excavation was 
carried on also through the dphris surrounding a lim{‘-kiln near the 
theatre, but without result. 

Work in the orchestra was begun on Feb. 24, with a trench a little 
more than 1 m. wide, perpendicular to the pro.-cenium at its middle 
point. Very few fragments were found either in marble or in poros, 
until, on the second day, at a depth of about 0.70 m., two large poros 
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blocks came to light lying side ])v side at a slight angle in the direc- 
tion of the trench. On digging further toward the stage, it was found 
that these two blocks made part of an unbroken line of poros, the 
covering, as it >eemed, of a drain or pa^sage of some kind. These 
stones were caret'ully laid and the whole >tructnr(* was very well 
preserved. Only the corners were ^onn^tinns broken away, >€> that, 
at one pointy the worknuai conld thrust tln-ir pick-handles through 
and down to the full length. Alninst covering tin' opiai end of this 
passag(‘ was hnind a cornice-slab of marble; close by. fnigments of 
marble triglyphs and dentil-. When all these wore cl chared away the 
existen(*(‘ of a subterranean structure was made certain. 

The work at the upper end of this main trench was carri('d consider- 
ably further before anything of importan<‘(' wa- discov('red. ( )nlv one 
or two hlock> of poros and sonn* small pieces of marble caitu' to light. 
At haigth the workmen uncovered, at a depth of l.Oo m., what proved 
to be one of the seats of the lowe.-t tier of the A'erv >oon the 

line of poros (*urb bounding the arc of the orchestra wa^ found, 0.20 m. 
further below the surface. Immediately below the first ti(T of .-cats 
was a broad st(*]> serving a.s a foot-rest tor those who >at above, and 
between this and the curb was a sunken drain paved with poros. Just 
behind the first ^ent discovered was a flat, irregular marble slab of con- 
siderable size. Toward the west the line of seats wa^ broken, and in 
digging further up the hill notliing more was t()und iti situ. The cacea, 
here at h-ast, was in an altogether ruinous conditic)!!, so that the main 
trench at thi^^ end wa^ al>andon(‘d. At Dr. WaldsteinV -ugg( stion^ the 
digging was now carried along the line of the first row of seats toward 
the ea-t. A trench was sunk broad enough to include also the curb 
of the orchestra. All ^vas in a fairly good -tate of preservation, only 
a block from the line of sc'ats being missing now and then. A number 
of marble fragmeitts tvere found, evidently belonging to thrones. The 
sunken drain proved to be divided at intervals by very ill-made and 
irregular eross-wadls, re-tiiig on the [)oros bottomland not ([iiite reach- 
ing the level of the curb and tiie lowest st(p on either -ide. The end 
of the curb was reached some o m. before coming to the (inoM urina 
of the carcfL At this point the curb was connected with the low^est step 
by a very good cross- w^all of the same pattt'rn and perir^d w ith itself. 
Digging was carried for a short distance along the anaknuna ; this was 
very muclt biaJven atvay, and the blocks wdiich made it were heaped 
together wdth seats that had fallen from above. The wall of the jxi- 
rodosy so far as it was found extant at all, was yet more ruinous. I had 
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hoped to carry a trench from the orchestra to the upixjrmost rows of 
seats, but lack of time prevented this* 

Meanwhile, the subterranean passage mentioned had been entirely 
cleared. The work had been necessarily slow, since in so confined a 
space only one man could dio* at a time, and very awkwardly. Be-'ides, 
the interior was a closely j^acked mass of arc*liit('ctural frairments, as 
drums of columns, with pottery, Roman lamps and other object'^. A 
discovery of importance was made near the n(.)rth end of this pas>aoe. 
Here the dlgudne; was e'arried more than 1 in, below the an(*ient level 
of the orche''tra. At this de}Uh }>art of a marble chair wa^ found, 
imbedded am one: loose ^tones and smalhu’ bit^ of marble ; theia^ was 
found also a rounded i rapine nt of })orus, l)elon^in^ to the base cither of 
a column or of a statue. 

THE CAVEA. 

In 1838, accordin'^ to Ro-s,^ some of the stoiu' seats of the 
were still to be seen. He ^eems to im])ly that when he visited kh‘t*tria 
ei^ht years later the^'C had disapp(‘ared, a]>p!'opriat('d by the new s^l- 
tleiv as buildintx -material. When our work beiran, at h^a-t two or three 
seats of the ordinary pattern lay abov(‘ uromul on tin* U})per part of 
the slopfe. Xothimt wdiatever was visible bc'sidi^s thesis thouLi:h the 
o;eneral form of the raverf wat< still viaw cl(‘arly mark(*d. Tlie seats 
wTre not laid on a natural slope, as is j^ene rally the case, but wei’e 
supported by an artificial mound of earth a^ notiA by R<>«-s (oy>. c//.) 
This method of constrin^tion w^a.-- rare in (jrree(‘e proper, but ob- 
tain(‘d in the theatre at Mantineia, lat(‘ly excavated by the French 
School.^ Durm^ mentions only the theatres at Alabanda (A-^ia Minor) 
and Mantineia as so constructed. More are enumerated by Miillerd 
but only in Macedonia and \<\a Minor. Recently it has be<*n found 
that the theatre at Meixalopolis rested in part upon an artificial em- 
bankment.'’ The embankment at Mantineia w'as support! ‘d bv a j)olv- 
gonal wMl, and the theatric w^as made acce>sibh‘ from the rear bv a 
system of external flights of steps; but no attempt could b(‘ made to 
ascertain w'hether this was also true at Eretria. The cr/m/ opens to- 
w^ard the south in direct violation of Vitruvius’ injunction;^ but this 
is the case also at Athens and Syracuse.' 

^ Wandeninyen in Grlechenland^ ii, 117. 

^ Bauhinst der Griexhen, 211. 

5 JnnrnnI of Hellenic Stiidie.<i, xi, 294, 

‘ Geppert, AWjriechischf Blfhne, 94. 


* Bull, de corr. hpllea., xiv, 248. 

* BuhnennllerthOmer^ 30, n. 2. 
®i)e Architectura, 3. 2. 
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At present the greatest height of the cavea above the orchestra-curb 
is 9.07 m. its diameter measured from the highest point of the mound 
on either side is 81 m. ; measured from the lowest step on either side, 
24.88 m. The structure forms an are of 1 86"^, or somewhat more than 
a half-circle, and is thus less by 24*^ than Vitruvius’ fanciful model for 
Greek theatres. The curve seems a perfect one through an arc of 159^, 
i, e,, to the point where the curb terminates. It is then continued on a 
straight line, tangent to the are at that point. This was a device often 
employed in Greek theatres ^ for the ^ake of the view of those who 
occupied the end seats. At Epidauros the same purpose was accom- 
plished by the use of a different centre and radius, thus making the 
inward curve at the wings le^s abrupt. The anakinma uncovered is 
of the same poros stone used for the seats and throughout in the Avhole 
structure. The wall follows the upward inclination of the cavea and is 
0.62 m. thiclv at the bottom, narroAving to 0.57 m. at the highest point 
reached in the digging. At its loAver end the ba^e of a stele aa as dis- 
covered, lying in a line Avith the loAvest step of the cavea and so at an 
obtuse angle to the analoama. It is rectangular, 1.14 in. in length 
and 0.62 m. in width. The hole sunk in the upper face to receive the 
stele is 0.79 m. long, 0.135 m. wide, and 0.12 in. deep. Doubtless 
the stele bore an inscription relating to the building or rebuilding of 
the theatre. The lines of the analeiamata^ if prolonged, Avould meet in 
an obtuse angle at a point betAveen the centre of the orchestra and the 
proscenium — another characteristic of the normal Greek theatre. The 
Avidth of the east parados is about 5 m. The proscenium in its pro- 
longation toAvard the east bends awaA' slighth , as at Epidauros and 
Oropos. But Ave could not make sure Avh ether this prolonged line 
Avas parallel Avith the analetnma^ or Avhether, as is most frequently the 
case, the inclination was such that the parodo^ became Avider as it 
approached the orchestra. Xeither Avas it possible to determine Avhether 
tlie parados Avas closed by a door or doors, such as AA^ere found at 
Oropos, S iky on and Epidauro-.^^ 

The cavea is divided into ele\’en oinci (“ Avedges ”) by tAvelve 
flights of steps. This statement is founded on computation, for only 

® I am glad to acknoAvledge my indebtednet'S, for many of the^-e measurements and 
for helpful suggestions, to Mr. John Pickard of the American School. 

® O. the theatre at Athens ; for tliat at Peiraieus, see CuRTius and Kaupert, Karien 
von Atoka, text, I, p. 07. 

^^UpaKTiKa for 1SS3, 47. 


UpaKTLKa for 1SS3, 48; for 1886, 53. 
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three of these flights of steps were definitely located. According to 
Vitruvius/^ the cvnei should be seven and tlie stairways eight in 
number. But in Greece proper this rule i^ ol>served only at Mantineia. 
At Argos and Thorikos we find only three c?ok/. The number is 
general Iv greater than that given by Vitruvius.^^ The eastern ana- 
leninia is immediately adjoiiU'd by steps ; tliis inn.-t luive been the case 
at the other extremity of the mvm also. Such an arrangement is 
indeed almost universal. The carat was not divided tliroiigh the 
middle line bv a line of steps, nay is it at Athens and at Sikyoii. 
Thi-> division, de-pite Vitruvius. Mas, of c(jur-e, a (piite m*<‘id<‘ntal 
matt(‘r, depending Uj)on the number of ofnti, ^\heth(‘r even itr odd. 
The --tairwav n(‘xt the ttnaJcunna is 0.72 m. in breadth at tlie bottom, 
narroMung M'ith the '-econd ''tep to 0.08 m. Bey<.>nd tliis no exact 
measurement could b(* taken on account of the rninoiH condition of 
the remains. The breadth corre>j)on(kMl apjiroximatt^ly to tliat found 
in thetheatr(‘S at Atliens (().70 m.), Kpidauros (0.74 m.) and dliorikos 
(0.G2 m.). It is coiisideralily exci^eded, hoM'ever. in llic step^ of the 
the f()llowing flight, \\'!ii(‘li measure (J-Ot m., oorr<‘-])onding nearly 
to tlie 0.00 m. of the Peiraieus theatre. Tlii< inennsed breailth is 
natural for the intei'ior, M'here every stairway gave acce-s to tM'o cnnei 
in--tead of one. The height of tJie steps varied betM cen 0.14o ni. and 
O.IG m. ; to tliis mu>t be added a decided ujiward slopi‘ from front to 
back. So far as (*ould be seen, the l(‘vel of seat- and that <4* adjoining 
steps corres[)Oiid only occasionally, the added Insight of* four slejis 
amounting to that of three roM's of seats. 'Thi.-, I think, is (piite 
exce])tionaL It is an almost invariable I’uh' tliat every sei'ond step 
reache.- the levd of the adjoinliig seat. ( )nly in tlu' tluntre at Atlaais 
doe- a single ste]), indining upward from front to ba(‘k, ^ufli(*f‘ for 
every roNv ot seat'^. 

The seats themselves vary greatly in dinumsion.-. Tho.s(‘ above 
ground on the upper part of the slojie ar(‘ ().8b ni. in breadtli and 
O.o4 m. in height ; those in the lowest row have, as a rule, tht‘ .-a me 
breadth — .sometimes 0.05 m. to O.OS m. greater, — but are onlv 0.:]2 m. 
in height. In profile, there are only slight difteivn(*es in measure- 
ment, not affecting the general pattern. This is a usual oiu* for theatre- 
seats, and consists of a plane vertical surface reaching 1.05 ni. beloM’ 
the upper surface and continued down to the bottom of the seat 


1^7 6 . 2 . 


Q\ Athens, Epidauros, Sikyon, Peiraieus 
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in a cyma reversa curve forming a hollow. The concave surface 
at its deepest point is distant 0.105 m. from a vertl(‘a] line let fall 
from the upper outer edge of the seat. The seats are set level, 
and have a slightly raised band, 0.09 m. to 0.13 m. wide, running 
along the outer edge. The small breadth of the seats is, so far 
as I can find, ^[uite unprecedented. Vitruvius’ maximum and mini- 
mum are 0.7392 m. and 0.5914 m.V and his maximum is mo^t 
often exceeded. In the theatre of Thorikos, which is verv irregular, 
the average breadth is 0.00 m. ; at Athens, it i^ 0.782 m., at Epi- 
dauros 0.78 m., at Sikyon 0.75 m. to 0.85 m., at Peiraieu:^ 0.91 m. But 
it i'- to be noted tliat in all these theatres, except at Thorik('>s. onlv a 
small part of the br(*adtli served a> the actual seat ; behind, the stone 
wa^ hollowed to receive tlie fed of those on the next step above. Tlie 
front part or seat proper is 0.332 m. Avide at Athen>, 0.35 m.at Epi- 
dauros, Sikyon and Peiraieus. These latter measurements harmonized 
better with the seat-breatlth in tlie Eretrian theatre, and ap])enred to 
suggest that here the whole surface of the seat Avas giA^en up tt> the 
actual occupant. Such Avas proA^ed to i)e the ease by further excaA^a- 
tion. The seats are lUAt >o [daced that one reds upon or toudies the 
next, but are distant from one another radially 0.35 m. The inter- 
AX'uing >paee, loft for the feet of those AAdio occupied the higher M‘at, is 
simply earth. Doubtless its level aa us bcloAA' that of the seat in front, 
just as ill theatres where one stone served as both seat and foot-rest. 
A eared so constructed AAaAuld be much less secure than if eveiw roAV 
Avere >u]iported immediately bv the one beloAV it; so that this detail of 
construction may aceount in a measure fur the A^ery imperfect pre- 
scrA^ation of the Avhole. 

As to the ditierence in height (0.22 in.) of the upi'jcr and the loAver 
seat>, it may be remarked that, as the former AAu*re entirely aboAT 
ground, a more exact measurement Avas possible. 5Yhen the stone aa us 
set. Some part of this exce<^ of height AA'ould di’^appeai*, but surely net 
the AAdiole. In fact, the entire height of one seat in the :-econd roAV, 
Avhose lower edge seemed to have been reached, was only ().42 m.; this 
Avould mean that the stone Avas sunk to a depth of 0.10 m. beloAv the 
surface. In comparing the 0.32 m. of the lower r<.)Avs Avith the >eats of 
other theatres, avo find: at Athens, 0.32 m. ; at Epidaiiros, 0.34 m. ; at 
Sikyon, 0.35 m. ; at Peiraieus, 0.32 m.; at Thorikos, 0.35 m. Here, then, 


^^Ml’LLER, Buhnenaltei'thomer, 31. 


Papers of American School, iv, 0 . 
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IS a compamtively exact correspondence, all the figures being below 
Vitruvius’ minimum of 0.3696 m. Seats so Ioav could hardly have 
been very comfortable ; and, for the theatre at Athens, Dorpfeld assumes 
tliat the height was increased by the use of cushions. The same opinion 
is expressed by Kabbadias in his report of the excavations at Epidaii- 
ros.^^ But it is interesting to find that at Epidauros the seats above the 
diazoma reach a height of 0.43 m. If at Eretria the up])er seats also 
were set down in the earth to a depth of 0.10 m., the actual height 
remaining would 1x3 0.44 m., or almost exactly the same as that in the 
great theatre of Polykleitos. The inference would seem to be that 
the theatre at Eretria was divided by a diazotiKf, as would be expected 
a priori. The marble slal) before referred to, discovered just behind 
the first row of seats, may have made part of the back revetment of 
the diazoma. It is 1.62 m. long, 0.795 ra. wide, and 0.185 m. thick ; 
near one corner on the short side is a hole for the insertion of a clamp 
that joined it to its neighbor. The diazoraa was not infrequently 
revetted at the back with such })lates of marble,^" Only furtlier ex- 
cavation, however, can make this point certain. Finally, beneath the 
lowest tier of seats was a single step, 0.77 m. wide, and rising gradu- 
ally from front to back ; immediately adjoining, 0.38 m. lower, is the 
broad drain skirting the orchestra. 


THE ORCHESTRA. 

The diameter of the orchestra, measured to tlie poros curb which 
skirts it, is 20.28 m.; to the lowest step of the com/, 24.88 ni. It is 
larger than that of the theatres at Peiraieus (16 50 m.). Si k von (about 
20 m.), and Mantineia (21.70 m.) ; larger even than that of those at 
Athens (22.50 m.)and Epidauros (24.50 m.), — though in the la^-t two 
theatres the size of the cavra is very much greater than at Eretria. The 
ratio of orchestra diameter to cavea diameter in the Eretrian theatre 
is an unusually large one. The orchestra was (vrtainly unj)av(d. As 
lateas 1886, Muller’^ write> of the orchestra surface as Fast ohnv 
nahme (jepfla^teri) he cites as exception'^ only the odeum at Knidos 
and the theatre at Epidauros. But in the theatres at Peirai<'us, Oropos, 
Sikyon, Thoriko^, Mantineia and Megalopolis, the orchestra surface 
has been found to consist merely of beaten earth. Kabbadias in his 

UpaKTiKa for 1S81, UapdpTTjfxa, 17. 

the theatre at Sikyon, in Papers of American School, v, p. 11 (.Jocrnal, v, p. 277). 

Biihnenaiterthiimer, 37. UpaKriKa for 1881, napdprT)/j.a, 19. 
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report of the work at Epidauros concludes that paving was not in use 
in the best times. The pavement of the orchestra at Athens, for ex- 
ample, is certainly of Koman date. Pcrha]>s the converse of Kab- 
badias’ proposition will not hold : that the lack of paving implies an 
early time; Imt it may at least be regarded a^^ an indication. The 
orchestra was in part bounded by the line of curb already often referred 
to. This consists of large blocks of poros, bearing a slight projecting 
moulding on the outer (next the cavea) side. It is 0.42 m. in breadth 
and rise< 0.395 m. from the drain or gutter outride it ; thu^ it is nearly 
on a level with the lowe>t step on the other side of the drain. It rises 
very slightly from the middle toward the extremities, the resulting 
difference of level amounting to 0.067 m. On the outer side the curve 
is perfect ; inside the blocks are not cut to the curve but are left straight. 
This makes it certain that the orche>tra surface was at least as high as 
the level of the curb. The upper surface of the stylobate of the pro- 
scenium- wall is 0.38 m. above the curb, and it is tins stylobate which we 
might expect to determine approximately the level of the orchestra, 
wliich, if just high enough to conceal the lower edge of the stylobate, 
would be about 0.25 m. above the surrounding curb. The joinings of 
the curb arc everywhere j^erfect, and the workmanship good. It ex- 
tends through an arc of 159°, thus falling short of the angular meas- 
urement of the caved by 27°. Therefore, for a distance of 5.35 m. at 
each end, the lowest step of thec(U'co immediately adjoins the earthen 
surface of the orchestra. At a distance of l.()2 m. from its extremities 
the curb narrows abruptly (at the jointing (.>f two i^toiie>) to a breadth 
of 0.25 m. The narrowing is all on the inner side ; the moulding and 
the curve on the outside continue unbroken. Finally, it is joined with 
the lowest step of the cavea by a radial cros^-wall of the same pattern, 
0.29 m. in width. 

The sunken drain or passage left between the curb and the lowest 
step is 1.88 m. wide at the middle, increasing very gradually to 1.90- 
1.91 m. at the eastern extremity; it is well paved throughout with 
poros. That it served as a drain was made sure by the di<(‘overv, 
outside the cross-wall, of a conduit of pottery. This was very small 
(0.235 m. wide, 0.15 m. deep), and consisted of a Hat plate bent to form 
a rectangular prism ; it wasopeu aboveand lay somewliat below' the level 
of the curcti-drain. A hole w'as discovered piercing the cross-w all at 
the bottom, through which water might pass into the outer conduit. 
This conduit extended toward and under the stage-structure, bending 
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gradually toward the east. This whole plan and arrangement is closely 
similar to what was found at Epidauros. At Athens the orchestra is sur- 
rounded by a drain, which is, however, much narrower (0.90 m.)and 
deeper ; so that bridges were neces-ary in the line of every stairway. 
Tliesame narrow and deep canal with a succession of bridges, is found at 
Sikyon and at Peiraieus ; at Megalopolis its dimensions are about the 
same, but the bridges, if there ever were any, have disappeared. In 
every case tlie drain is carried on in some wav uiahT the stag(‘-structure. 
At Epidauros, the narrow gutter is replaced bv a broad and shallow 
pave<l passage, very nearly corres]:>ondinu' in its m< asunanents to that 
at Eretria. A curb with similai’ moulding bounds it on the inside, 
and at about tlie extremities of a diameter [)arallel to the proscenium 
are cross-blocks uniting the curb ^v'ith tlu} lowot stc]) of the corm. 
These an^ ])ierced each by two apertures atfording an outlet into a 
subterranean drain which runs away under the stage-structure. At 
Epidauros. liowever. tin' circle of tln‘ curb is made com])let(‘ in, stead 
of l)eing interrupted at the cross-walls. A^ Kabbadia^ sugfre^ts,^*^ 
Polykleitos’ great work miglit well liave served as a model to later 
designers. The theatre at Aigina, according to l^ausanias,^'^ resembled 
it in size and strueture. 

I have already noted the existence of throe ill-made a ml ruinous 
cross- walls in this drain. The fii’st lies about 0.50 m. to tlie east of 
the middle j^oint of the curb, is 1.00 m. long, 0.37-. 40 m. wide, and 
0.35 m. high. Sj'jace enough is left between eadi end and the adjoin- 
ing side-wall of the drain, f u' water to pass fn‘ely. Tin* >ee4)nd, 5 m. 
further toward the east, is of about the same length and height, l:)ut 
slightly wider. The third, lying 3.05 in. from tlie set'ond and 3.90 m. 
from the cross-curb at the (*nd, extends but half-way acros- tlu* drain, 
and is very mucli wider (t).85 m.) than the other two. 3Iy fir.st thought 
was that the cre^s- walls had served to support bridges coriv,sponding to 
the stairways. But they lie at such irregular intervals that this could 
hardly have been the ease (the distance between adjacent stairwavs along 
the low(‘st tier of seats is 3.29 m.) ; and in any event bridges so short 
would not have needed a continuous su])})ort. It seems most reasona- 
ble to suppose that the drain was in later times eompletelv covered, 
and that the cross-walls made the foundation for such covering. Thev 

o 

appear to be late, and from tlicir height would lie very well suited to 


TlpaKTiKa for 1881, napdpTTjfia, 29. 
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the object suggested. The reason of this covering may have been to 
obtain s])ace for a row of marble chairs or thrones. If the chairs were 
not here^ they could have had no other place except within the orchestra 
itself^ where they are found at Oropos, just across the Euripos from 
Eretria, but, I think, nowhere else in (rreece. The two theatres might 
very well have been similar in this respect. The fragments of thrones 
whi(*h were found seem to shed light on the matter. All along thecoiu\-e 
of the drain were unearthed large and small pieces of marble which cer- 
tainly belonged to thrones. Einally, at the east end. the back of a throne 
was found entire, lyinir on the j^orf^s paveimait of the drain. It cor- 
responded in style and measurement to the smaller fragments. In 
addition, we discovered, as already noted, near the centre of the orches- 
tra, at the north (aid of the subterranean })a>.'-age, the arm of a mar- 
ble chair, lying about 1 m. below the ancient level of tlie orcheAra. 
It differed entirely from all the re--t in diimaision^ and pattern, Mr. 
Leonardos, the sup(‘rintending Ephor at Eretria, judged it of earlier 
and better work than the more numerous fragments. It may have 
belonged to a piulod earlier than the construction of the underground 
})assag(% and at this earliei’ time the thrones may luive '-tood within 
the orchestra, as at Oropos. In the construction of the ])assage a 
deep trench must liave bemi sunk and natui’ally prolonged somewhat 
beyond its northern extrianity ; in the hole thus left this fragment of 
a throne migiit well have been buried together with other debri.^ from 
the old structure. I should ascrilx' the later thiaaies to the period 
of rebuilding thu> indicated ; these might then have been ])laced over 
the drain which was covered to reedve them. But all this is a matter 
of conje<*ture from very iiK^ompkae data. 

The arc of the orchestra, if taken at the p(>ros curb inside the drain, 
just cuts the line of the later pro-ceiiium, but fall> short of the heavy 
front-wall of the older stage-structure. The curve of tin' lowest step, 
it prolonged, cuts the earlier ^vall as well. This latter circle is the 
ba^is of Vitruvius^ ])laii ; and in this respect the theatre at Eretria, 
like most others, chance> to accord with the Bom an architect's theory. 

THE UNDERGROUND PASSAGE. 

The position and direction of the underground passage have already 
been described. Its total length is 13.0b m.; breadth at the bottom 
(ct-e in section) 0.89 m. ; height (c-f) exactly 2. in. It is formed 
of two tiers of very large blocks carefully fitted together, no one of 
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them varying in length so much as 0.05 m. from 1 m. The stones 
of the lower course are set vertically and are 1.10 m. high (a-6, e—d). 
With the second course {b—c^ the two side walls come together, 
making an angle at the top of 60*^. There is no cap-stone, and nothing 
of the arch-construction ; the stones rest against each other merely by 
the contact of their inner uppermost edges, and the outer edges, which 
might otherwise project above the level of tlie orchestra, are cut away 
so as to lie just beneath the old surface. The pa^^sage is covered in 
this way along 11.03 m. of its entire length. At both ends the last 
stone of the upper course on each side rises vertically, instead of slop- 
ing to meet its fellow. These stones vary slightly in dimensions. All 
are 0.85 m. in height; but, at the north end of the passage, the block 
on the east side is 1.07 long, its opposite 0.99 m., and at the stage end, 
the one to the east is 1.03 m., that to the Avest 
1.08 m. long. These ditferences are scarcely 
noticeable except on actual measurement. At 
the north end every stone is 0.15 m. wide at the 
top ; at the stage end the total width is 0.33 m., 
but on the inside there is a sunken ledge 0.05 m. 
deep and 0.15 m. wide. This disposition was 
evidently planned to receive a trap-door which 
should cover the opening. At the north end there 
is a suggestion of an intended covering in two 
small cavities corresponding to each other in the 
last two stones that are joined t(j roof the pa^-sage ; 
but it is difficult to see just how these cavities could 
have contributed to the purpose in question. 

Thus was afforded entrance to the passage at the centre of the or- 
chestra and just behind the proscenium. It was facilitated bv steps 
constructed in a noteworthy and unusual manner. At either end a 
huge block of poros was set in, resting on the same level as the side 
stones of the lower course, and corresponding to them in height. It 
was so wide that its middle portion could l)e cut into steps equal in 
breadth to the passage, while the side portions thus left standing free 
bounded the continuation of the passage in tlie line of the regular 
blocks of the lower course. This block furnished three steps. Upon 
it and between the vertical side stones of the upper course, which 
form the opening, was placed another huge block, which was cut out 
in three more steps in the same way. Thus a stairway was formed 


c 
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extending from the upper outer corner of the verti(*al side stones to 
the bottom of the passage. At the stage end all these six steps are 
perfectly preserved ; at the north end only the lower block, witli its 
three steps, remains. The missing portion, however, -mav easily be 
restored. The line of inclination of the lower steps, prolonged by the 
length of a second block, exactly reaches tlie (‘orresponding corner of 
the up]>er side stones. It is, <>f course, ix^s-iblo that the mi>^ing ste}>s 
may have been of wood, or tor some natson may not have i)een n(‘e(*>- 
sarv at all. The steps at the stage end are O.SM in. long ; at the north 
end 0.87 m.; in both eases 0.12 m. less than the width ol* the blocks 
in wliieli thev are cut. A ledge O.OG m. wide is thus left on both ^ides 
of the .-teps. The step- are U. 1 7 m. wide and 0.27 m. high. The low- 
(^st i-; about O.oO m. above the original soil which formed the iloor of 
tlie pas-age. Xo trace was di-eovered of ] saving. At eadi entrance the 
lower exterior edges of tiie danting roof-blocks are splayed to afford 
easier enti’ance. The passage i:^ now lighted by a vesica-shaped aper- 
ture in the roof, 1.24 in. long and 0.3b m. wide, distant from the* north 
end 3.34 m. I do not fvl sure that tlii- is not an acddental lireaking 
awav ; but the rooting seems too tirm at every other point to make 
this probable. Xo mortar was used in the construction of the pa—age, 
and the workman^^hip throughout is excellent. I c)we to Dr. l)r)r}>feld 
the judgment that the whole is Greek and belongs to a good iieriod. 

What, tlien, was the purpose of this pa.-sage? If it liad been a 
drain, it would surely have extended further, under and beyond the 
stage-structure ; moreover, it i> very much larger than a drain need have 
lieen. It is thus clear that its obje('t was to make a way by which 
passage could be had unseen from liehind the ])roscenium to tlie centre 
of the orehe-tra, or vice vemn. It would tlius supply the means for 
cliorus or actors to appear suddmilv in view of the audience in the 
orchestra, or to disappear just as suddenly. The notion that the ])a-s- 
age was ever uj?ed by the chorus, mav be dismissed. (.)ne of the mo-t 
C'^sential pnrpo-es of the parodo) wa-^ to furni-h for the ehoru- an 
entrance to the orcliestra. The etfed })roduced by their appearance 
one by one from below would liave been ridiculous. Extant plays 
and afford abundant evidence t(') prove the impossibility of' such 

a conception. The purpose of the passage, then, was to allow the actors 
to pa^s between the orchestra and their dressing-rooms in the rear of the 
proscenium. After his appearance, the actor may have kept his place 
in the ondiestra or as<*ended a raised stage such as Vitruvius describes. 
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An important fact to be noted is that such a passage could have been 
employed only in particular cases. An actor who is repre>ented as 
coming from palace or city or some foreign land could not possibly 
appear before the audience as if rising suddenly from the depth-? of the 
earth. Such an apparition must actually a being from the lower 
world, imagined as returning to the light of day. The manner of 
entrance Avould be so clearly seen by the audieiu'C and would l>c so 
notable that it must at once sugge-t '>uch an apparition. The devic'e 
can have had no cause for exi'-tenee^ if it was not to contribute to what 
we call stage-etfecb to heighten iliur^ion ; but illusion would have been 
utterlv lost if an actor who came to hemhl the return of a king from 
Trov had been seen emerging from the earth. 

Extant tragedy furnishes example“^ of sn<*li appearances. In the 
Pevi^ians of Aischylo^, the chorus is urged by Ato^sa (v. 619^ 
call up the spirit of Darius. The chorus then accompany her libations 
with a long hymn of su[)piication to Darius and to the powers of the 
lower world (vv. 621-G71). In v. GoG, the King is implored : ikov 
TOILS’ € 7 r cifcpop KopvfjL^op o)(^6ov, Dailus appear-;. He first addresses 
the chorus^ telling them liow he has seen Ato.-^sa rd(f)ov TreXas" (v. G75), 
and has received her libations, and he further bids the chorus : u/xeZ? 

Oprjvetr iyyv<; eardyre^ rdefyov (v. G77). They have just called on 
liim to rise above the mound that covers his tomb ; now he finds them 
standing close by the tomb. He must appear therefore in the midst 
of thern^ and surely from below. The difficulty of placing the tomb 
upon the stage and grouping the chorus there instead of in the orchestra 
has always been evident. Such a pa -sage way as that at Eretria Avould 
enable the actor who p(*rsonated Dariu> to make his appearan<*e much 
more natural ly^ from beneath the a(.*tual surface of the earth and in 
the midst of the chorus. 

If we are to believe that actors as well as chorus had their placos in 
the orchestra, the final cata.stro[)he of the Proniefliens Jltyinid mav have 
represented the di^a[)pearaiice of Pro met he u-- and the ( )(*eanides be- 
neath iD surface. They must, from the play, have shared the same 
fate, and together, whether in orche-tra or on a stag(‘. At Eretria the 
entrance to the passage is so small that its use by so large a group 
would certainly present great difficulties. It is po^^sible also that in 
Sophokles’ Fhiloktetex, and Euripides’ Kjil^lops, the passageway may 
have served as the cave which made part of the scene. This, however, 
mav well be deemed doubtful, and the best evidence is furnished by 
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the first two jfiays cited. The steps of Charon mentioned by Pollux 
(iv. 132) have appeared to ns clearly for the first time at Eretria. 
Pollux’s description of this part of the scenic adjimets runs as fol- 
lows : at Se '^(^apcovetoc K\L/jiaK€<;^ Kara ras" etc to)v eScoXtcop Ka66Sov<; 
KeiiJbevat^ to, et^wXa air avroyv avairepirovaiv, Tlii^ uives but a con- 
fused noti(.>n of the position of the >tep-, and various o[)inion> have 
been held on this point. But if we are to accept Pollux at all, and his 
is our only authority on the matter, these ^teps could ^^urely have had 
no connection with a staire. TJie meanino; of Kara ra^ €k tmv eBcoXloyr 
Ka6<jSov<; is Ob'-dire, but seems a^ well suited to the situation of the 
ste[)s in the Eretrian orche''tra as to any other point in the orchestra. 
It is interesting: to find Muller supporting: his view, that the steps 
ill (picstion led up to the stage through some sort of trapdoor, with the 
words : Mrtii heachfc anch^ rhfss die Orehi.dra hr grieehischen Theater 
heine nnferirdisehen t unrolhe hafte trie i<ieTK:h hn rdmirefun Ainphdheafer 
Jinden. Wilamowitz"^ seems almost to anticipate the discovery made 
at Eretria. Eisciissing the Per.'<ian>!,ho writes; TJs id niittea anf drni 
Tifnzplatz eine Bidnie^ Edreide ist dem Deatschen trohi dentlitdter^ derm 
Stufen za arfftne/ die Sitze des ITithhanseSj ireiterhin die Shifen des 
Grtthniantnnenfes vorstellen : r/e.9 ihr l:f)itant Ihrreio.^hervor ; der Behaio^- 
pieler di r aU Bote bl4 >ipra<‘h^ hat also Zed nnd (Bhetjenheit gehaht^ 
shdi bis 387 tnnzukleiden u)id nnter die Esfrade zu gtla ngen : trie das 
gesehirht id nieJd uberlieferfj and der Bhilologe hann sich das iiieht 
reeonstrmren, 

A further <piestion involves the relation between these steps and the 
dv air tea para. Pollux says of the latter (iv. 132): to pev iariv tv 
rf (TK7]vfi COS' irorapov dveXOeiv i) roiovrov ri irpoacoirov, to Be irepl 
roes' dvaj3a9pov<; d(jy ojp dvei3ati>ov eptvve^;. Perhaps the uvafBaOpoi 
are identical with the steps of Charon, and with the ste[)S found at 
Eretria; the Erinyes, as beings of the lower world, would natui'ally 
ascend in sudi a way. Tiie uvairteapara proper may then have in- 
volved only some additional madiinerv to be ii-ed in connection with 
the steps and ])assage. 

If the underground passage at Eretria did serve the purpose described, 
it w<nild be most natural to expect something similar in other theatres. 
]\Ir. Penro.'-e~^ has suggested that the drain-canal in the theatre in 

B ii line nalierth Inner, 150, n. 4. 

Die Biihne des .iischylos, Hermes, xxi, 608. 

^^Jourtud of Hellenic Studies, viii, 272. 
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Athens may have been used also as a concealed way from one side of 
the stau'e to tlje other ; but, even if this were possible, the case would 
hardly be a pamllel one. Clearer evidence however has recently come 
to lig'ht. Shortly after our work at Eretria Avas linish(*d, new^ came 
that the Germans had made a similar di-covery at ^raene>ia. The 
passa<j^e there. Dr. Dorpfeld Inform'^ me, ha" ai)oul the "a me extent 
and di recti (jn a^ ours, except that at tlie orchestra end it ])ranchc" at 
ri;j:ht analt'S in both <lirections, thus takinix the fjrm of tlu* letter T. 
At Mairne>ia, however, no "te])" liave hetm dis(‘()vercd, and the ojKuiiuij^ 
into the urchestia is barely larj^'e cnouirh fora man to pas". ^Vt Ti*allei", 
al" 0 , there a le.-^s perfect example. Hut both thes(‘ pas^aixes, l)i\ 
Dorpfeld thinks, are of IComan construction. Ho telD me, too, that 
the excavations at pre^ait in [)r()Li'rf'ss at th(‘ theatre ofAr^os have 
disclosed what seems to ix^ sonn^tlumr <>f like nature. i\r<.)r(* important 
than all these,}iowever, is the f*vid(‘nc(> atlbrch d by tlu^tlu'atreat Si k von, 
where some suppleiiKaital ('\(‘avation^ iiave been made durini^ the 
pa^t -ummer by Dr. M. \j. Eai’h*, a forimu* memb(*r of the Am(*rican 
School, who sup(‘rintended tin* in vcstiaatioii" at Sikyon in iS(S7."'”’ Dr. 
Earh^’s preliminary n^port will be found l^dow ; but 1 may touch 
briellv on the ])oint mo«-t inton‘>tina: in thi" I’cdation. Thi> is tlu* stair- 
wav, in the th(*atr(‘ at Sikyon, Avhich ]<‘ad'^ down into th(‘ subterram-an 
pas-ao'(‘ ju"t behind tlie lat(^ proscenium. The stairway seems to bebmo^ 
to the same peri(Kl as th(‘ passage, Avhi eh appears to ))e of ITellfUiic work. 
At the onkotra (uid then^ are no step- ; but h(U’(‘ th(‘ jais-au'e widims 
out so a- to make a mu(*h more spacioii- entrance than at Eretria. llu‘se 
tw'o facts taken together with the o^reat heiiTht of the ])assau'e, which 
Avould be unn('(‘essary for a men* drain, ^o to prove that the pur post* 
of the passage w^as tlu* same as at P]retria. Jii all prui)al)ility it "t*rved 
also as a di’ain ; but the two uses are not incompatible. It is t*(*rtainlv 
notewa)rthy that .-uch <*lo-ely similar di-coveri(*- liave ))(*cn math* in 
theatr(*s so far apart as the >itos in Pcloponnt^so- and in Euboia. With 
the progress of t'xcavation in all parts of Greece and in (xrt'ek lands, 
further light may be ex[>ectcd wu'th eonlidenee. 

GxrtLETox L. Drow'X'sox. 


American School of Clamcal Shfdies, 
Athens, October, 1891. 


25 Papers of American ScJioof, v, p. 20 {Joubxal, v , p. 267 serp). 
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SUPPLEMEXTARY EXCAVATIOXS AT THE THEATRE 
OF SIKYOX, IX 1891.' 


The results of the supplementary exeavation of tlie ^ubttH’ranean 
structure ia the theatre of Sikyon, condinted from July 27 to August 
14, 1891, may be summarized as follows 

The underground })assage, which has been called vTroiwfjio^j at present 
in the form of a trench with yertical sides, begins in the orchestra near 
the middle of the semicircular conduit below the ^eats of the rarea, and 
runs to a point aljout midway between tlu‘ wadis I> and E <^f the stage- 
structure (Journal, yol. v, [)1. rx). Through most of the orchestra 
it cuts the natiye w hite clay ; but from the space marked on the 
plan as ^^excayated below^ the leyel of orchestra” to the point between 
JO and A’, it is cut through a cru>t of rock to the clay soil beneath. 
From just in front of the w'all B (towaird the ordiestra), the sides ot 
the vTTovoixo^ are siu^athed w ith ^labs of stoia*; this construction is 
continued through the orchestra to where the v'lrovofio^ is met by a 
gutter cut in a single block of stone, wliich projects about half a metre 
into the oreliestra from under the low^er of the two courses of stone 
that form the outer boundary of the semicircular conduit. In the 
stone facing betw een A and B is set a flight of fiye steps of soft natiye 
stone, constructed, in part at least, of architraye-blocks. This stair- 
w'ay, wliich occupies the entire w idth of the v'lrovo^o^ and descends in 
the direction of the orchestra, terminates abruptly about half a metre 
aboye the bottom of the vTrovofjLo^^ thus leaying a free space, eyidently 
intended for the passage of water. Lender the stairw ay the virovofio^ 
is floored with stone slabs. How* far forw*ard into the orchestra these 
run it is imj^ossible to say, owing to incomplete excayation. They 
certainly appear in the line of the w*all KK^ w hich has no structural 
connection w*ith the vTrovofioi;, Tlie depth of the vTrovofjio^ yaries 
from about 2.25 m. betw*een D and E to about 1.85 m. betw’cen A 

^ Papers of the American School at Athens, p. 20 (JorRXAL, y, pp. 267-292). 

* A detailed report, with plans, will be published later. 
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and B and at KK. Its width is about 0.56 ni. between I) and Ey 
and 0.69 m. between A and B. At about the centre of the orchestra, 
the v7r6vofio<; widens to about double its average width, and forms a 
cubical tank, with a clay bottom, 1,30 m. square and deep. Beyond 
this its breadth decreases gradually from about 0.60 ra. to 0.30 m., 
where it meets the gutter mentioned above. The vttovo/jlo^ was origin- 
ally covered, except over the stairway, with slabs of native conglom- 
erate. It is continued beyond the theatre by a tunnel in the rock, 
about 1 m. high, which apparently meets one of the numerous sub- 
terranean waterways of the plateau. 


Barnard College, 

Nov. 27, 1891. 


Mortimer Lamson Earle. 



IXTRODUCTIOX OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
INTO ITAI.Y 

BY THE FREXCH CTSTERCTAX HOXKS. 


III. CHIARAVALLE Dl CASTAGNOLA. 

[Plates XII, XIIL] 

TIu‘ iiliation of tlie moiiastorv Ca.-taiznola is Citeaux — I^a Ferto, 
111.3 — Lo(*(H]io^ 1124 — Ca^tagnola, 1147. It was taken pos^essi<n^ of 
ky the Cistercian monks on January 14, 1147. Loeeclio, its foundress, 
was situated in Piedmont^ not far from Verc‘el]i, in a rco;ion that was 
under <lire(*t Frendi infimmee. ( astaanola itself was at a great dis- 
tance, in the Marches of Anccna, not far from the ^Vdriatic coast, in 
tlie diocese of Sinigaglia, five mih'^ from Jc'-i. A number of authorities 
place an earlier monastery on tliis site, but do not agiee as to dates. 
Tlie variou*> o])inions are given in Janausehek, Orlg, Cld, p. 91.^ 

The monastic liuildings have been entirely destroyed or ix'inodeled; 
only the chureli remains, and it also has suffered in its apsidal 
chapels. It is at present called Santa ]\Iaria di Castagneto with the 
variant Castagnola : the ancient name was Castaneola. 

The church appears not to have been (*ommeneed at the time of the 
advent of the Cist(*rcian monk-;. Two inscriptions remain t(.) give its 

^ O a? po/a, in jucumhi €t jesiili planitie ad Ae^iinvi ilimum in marchia Anconitanaei 
dinec^'fii SenogaJhenM .^ita et q^iinqve niifliaria oh duo a mari di,<tans, €i inacriptione 

cohnnnae in loco quodoni eredacst, in quo jam a. 1125 ecclesia ex.^lifit; quo anfeni fnndotore 
ilia et po.^teriore aevo monaMerinm rondifa ,dnf^ tenebris dbroh/finn jacet. Aliis ad Theodo- 
lindaia rrginam origineni coenohii, good a Benedirtinis inonachis ante hobitatvm eiise con- 
feuilnntf rc/erenltbns Leonus (er Tnrqninin Pmaoro) cam Mathildi comitii<'<oc ct aaccido 
XI fribnit, HoratUis Avicenna {apnd Lnbiniam) S. Bernardo : AngmitinvR ab Ecclema 
coenobiuni niox poi<t (t. 1123 oi turn slat nit, Jnngelinufi {JC\ JO. Bo, St.) a. 1 1 23 (tortaftse 
errore fgpi pro 1113), T5VAc/.s 1127; ceterae vero clu onologiae et plnre.^ ft praerianiiores 
nionarlios Cirtercicnrcs XIX Cal. Ffbr. 1143 i. e. xrv ./a/c 1147 ( Ha) infrodiictos con- 
stnnicr tradunt {P. B. Bk Do. Pa. M. TE. lie. Vi [ix Cal. Fth.']. F 
Ang']. Si. X. Bl. Ve. F. 1145; ,4. B. E. EM., L. La.). Mater Co’^taneolae nnlli 
€pi<copi) Knhjecfae Locedima [de Linea Fnnnifafis) ernf. primns obha^ Oddo, film S. Severns. 

! Jfanf 114tl XII 1. fi — Jonrf ii. 77. V. H; fj Oi p/a — Dou^c^nm. — M'Hf 1 /t*s, iv. a, S. a. 12o0 . .1) n. 
12'^L — M-nnm XI. ir»0 . — .itKj ah E(^<l,s,>a irC — Lubni IH), —Ama'fm Ptc. o.—7?»7 ;/</»# lA// i. 61'^. — 
II l7‘*- — L>iC‘ I. — .1 Ir anm/s p. xxxvii. S. 4 — An?iOU. Cl. L^ioas Sanioni coiatmni, 

cum ntn‘(). 
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date, one in the porch and the other in the apse. The first is on the 
wall of the main fa 9 ade to the left of the central doorway, and gives the 
date 1172 : Anno Voinini aafifieatd Mcr.xxir. The second in>cribed 
on the ca})ital of the engaged pier in the trans(|)t to the right of the 
ap.->e. Its great height and a hanging drapery prevented a perfect read- 
ing : Anno iiiiilcno eoiffno noiof/cuo deno <i(inons(rant. 

The period 1 1 72-111)2 may be >afely taken as tliat of the construc- 
tion of the church, wliich is the earliest in date of the Gothic Cistercian 
constructions in Italy, so lar as 1 am ae(|uainted with them. It i> not 
entirely unknown, but has been mentioned and partially illustrated by 
Aglncour(:,“ Schnaa-<e,^ Mothes/ Dchio and Ilezold.^ 

^ Hi^toire de ('Art, pis. xxxvi, tigs. : xlii, o; j.xiv, 13; Lxviii, 33; LXX, 

10-11 ; LXXill, 17, 31, 41, 43; tliese illustrations are so ^^mall as to be u^eles^. Text 
quite useless 

^ Gesefuchte dev hildendan AbVrjd/c, VII, 87. Sciixaask >ays; In vitlt'u jdden V(ir es 
auch hier der Oiden dev Ci-dei cienser, dev dev nude d^s Xll. Juki hnnderfs Rei- 
splel frfinz(>.<t^cher Formen (jah. So in dev Kirche zii Chiararnlle zivii^cften Ancojia nnd 
Sniiffwjhn, ivelche vielleiclit urriiye Decennien narh der Gi iindnnp (1173) mif (jnfhfdei ten 
Pjedern, sj>itzbo(jifjen Arcaden, dm rhfjejVhrten Ki euzonrhlhen nnd fjieichen rundhofftf/en 
Fenstem empomUeg, nnd aurh in der Schmncklot^ifAeit der Kapitdle vollkomnieu den frnn- 
zijmehen mid dentschen Kiichen des Ordenn (ins divider Zeit entKprichf. Die Fn^ade, die 
dcht itidienisch anv md deni Portale, der Fen.sierrose und eineni zv:eithedi(jen oheren Feiuter 
amgeslatiet id, heu'eist auch hier, irie diei^e Bi uder trotz der Anhdrujlichkek an elie Gebrdnche 
ihres Orelens im Inter esse anddndi per Einfachheil sick uberall die Landesformen anzueirjnen 
wiissten. 

^ Die Bankunst des Milielalters in Italien, p. 440: 1172 wiirde in dem damals kasta- 
nienreichen Thai von Jesi in der Mark .Uicona, von Afniland ans, ein ziveites Kloster Gkia- 
ravalle {di Castaynetn) (jerpuadeL Der Grundriss zeiyt im Lnngschiff 6 Joche, die iiach 
dem Qnadroi der Sedenschiffe bemessen sind, e>ne Vieruny mil Krenzarmen, welche nm ein 
Jock nber die Sedenschiffe rorapf inyen mid ein rpiadi atisekes^Chor. Die P/eder sind yuad- 
raiisch mit anyeseizten llalbsilulen, welche zum TheH Wiirff'IcapitOle, znm Theil aber abqe- 
kantete Trapezcopitdle huben, die fast zu schlirhten Kelchcapddlen iverden und an Pal, 
Dandnlo-Farsetti in Venediy erinnern. Die Querbdyen der Sedenschiffe sind rvnd nnd 
traqen Btjorien. Die Arkaden sind nur sehr stumpie Spdzboytv, die Qaerboyen in Mittel- 
schff ebcnfalls, wahrend die Schildbbyen anj der Arkadenmauer ziemUch spitz sind. Alle 
Fen.der sind riind, sdmmtliche Details nock romanisch, das Constrnctionsprincip schon bemah 
iblliy yoihsch. Der J\'estyiebel aber erstreckt sich iwch in alter ire/se liber alle drei Schffe 
und hat soqar ein Fiussyesims, welches von einern Ki cuzunysboyenfries yestiilzf nnd ron einem 
yekiippelten Rvndboyenfenster unter lundem Gberboyen dnrchschnitten icird. — Da nachdem 
technischen Refund hbchstens die Mdtelschiffyniolbe spiiter sind, so haben ivir hier ein sehr 
friihes Bei‘^piel ron vonvieyender Anwendmiy des Spdzboyens dmdi lovibai dische Meister, etc. 

^ Die Kifchliche Bankunst des Abenfandes, pL cxcvi, 5, 6. There is as yet no mention 
of our building in the text of this work, which has not yet been i^^sued so far as the 
early G-othic period. The two illustrations are sections of the interior. 
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Exterior (plate xii^ 1 ). — The church is entirely biiiltj not of the 
brown stone or travertine generally used by the Cistercians^ but of brick, 
without any of the polychromy so generally seen in the churches of 
Lombardy. The general effect is plain but symmetri(‘ab es}>e(‘ially in 
the broad lines of the front. The porch and bits of the wall- of the 
aisles and transept are disfigured by >tuc(‘o : the same may be said of 
the tower, over the interse(*tion, whi(‘h also seems to have suffered from 
restoration. The wheel-Avindow is covered with gla-s on tlie outside. 
The use of brick instead of stone make- C'astagnola an exception, airno-t 
an anomaly, in tlie f'i^teixaan architecture of Italy It i-*a ^ign ot Ital- 
ian influence from tlie Xorth of Italv : probably I^ocedio furnished its 
prototype both in material and in form. 

The fa 9 ad(‘ is simph^ Its rather low gable embraces in one umn- 
terriipb'd line the ai^le'^ a*^ Avell as tin* nave, and iLcs to a considerable 
height above the roof, foianing a -creen. A similar device to give the 
effect of height i'^ used at the cikL of the transept and apse. The 
cornice of the gai)]e i*^ nufderatdv heavy and ricli and is (*apped by a 
small turret on the summit and at each end. A similar cornice forms 
the base of the gable and i'^ interrupted in tiie centre by a two-light 
round-headed window, recc'S'^ed, with adiamouil-sliapcd oculus between 
the light*' which are separated by a ^'leiuha* octagonal pillar. L nder 
the cornice and window runs a decoration of inttTlaced round taLe 

arche a feature common to many Lombard churches of the xiii and 

xrv centuries in a richer form. Tin* middle story of the fa 9 ade, whose 
edges are framed by a projci'ting strip, is broken only by the central 
wlieel-window. Thi^ window is constructed of a hne-gi’ained Aone : 
its outer mouldings are heavy and effedive. In the c(aitre i> a quatre- 
foil in a <arcle on which rest twelve radiating colonnettes with bases 
and capitals on whidi rest manv moulded round arches : the arches 
do not intersect as in later example^. For a discussion of the wheel- 
window I refer the reader to vol. vi, pp. 23-26 of the Journal in 
the article on Fossanova. 

The lower story is o(*cupied entirelv by an open porch whose roof 
touches tlie wlnul-windoAV. This porch has five round arches on the 
front and one on each vud. The original intention was to have the 
C(‘ntral and the two outer arcade< of equal ^pan while the two others 

® The Italian Cistercian churches are usuallv built of the stone of the region and, 
wherever possible, <'>f travertine. Erick is ii^cd in a few instances faced with ^tone: 
at Jsan (lalgano near Siena, 1 2^8-1 *24S. 
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should be narrower and lower, but the left-hand outer arch. Mdiieh has 
suffered injury, has a wider ^pan than the others. These arehe> are 
entirely without mouldings, and are separated from their })iers merely 
by a string-course. The interior of t lie p'orch i> covered by un ribbed 
cross- vaults separated by thin round arehc'-. On the* side of the fa9ade 
the engaged piers are heavih^ recessed though not moulded, ddie doors 
leading into tiie church are round-headed. 

Over the intersection rises a ^im})le ><|uare tower, of one story and 
with a large roiind-lieaded single wind(ov in ea(‘h side*, <'rowned bv a 
low pyramidal >pire. The vindows in nave and aisles are sim])le 
round-headed openinas. The mo>t important feature of tlie exterior 
is its system of buttresses. They are more ])rominent than in any of the 
other Italian Cist(Tcian structures, in which tl.e Itoinanestpie buttress- 
strips continue to l;e used. They proj(‘et vertically about two feet, and 
rise about three feet above the roof of the ai>h'>. An examination of 
the buttress on the left side near the fi out aj)p(‘ared to show that the>e 
were originally l>uttre--es, tlie >pace between them and the roof 
being after\\-ard filled in for greater strength. Tlu^ buttres'^ nearest 
the transept is much higluT than the re>t, and abut'- against the u]>per 
part of the vault of the central nave. The reason for this appears to 
have been the weight of the central tower. Thi< buttress is now solid, 
but it is ea>y to see, even in the plate, the outline by whi(*h the later 
filling-in is separated from the original flying buttre-s. The exist(aiee 
of the flying huttre.-s in thi> Italian structure of 1172 is all the more 
important to note hecause there are not more tlian tliree or four ex- 
amples known in the entire country," and none so (^arlv. J>ut, further- 
more, in France it:-elf thi- peculiarly (fotliie feature l)ea'an to be u-ed 
only a decade or two previously, at the very close of the tran>itioiial 
style. 

Interior (plate xti, 2). — Although the effeet of the interior is 
sadly marred by a coat of stucco, the structure ha-^ remained practically 
untouched. The exception is tlie destruction of the two oblong chapels 
on tlie right of the ap-^e, and tlie remodelling of one of those on its 
left. The plan (plate xiii, 2) is the same simple Ci-tercian formula 
carried out in most Italian exampk^s ; a Fatin cross with a srpiare apse 

■ In my review of Mr. Moore’s book on Gothic architecture ( vol. vi, p. 150), I men- 
tioned flying buttresses at S, France>co, Bologna tl'230-4o) ; ^Sta. Chiara il^oS) and 
S. Francesco, Assisi (1232-53} ; and probably Sta, Gorona, Vicenza. 
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flanked by two square chapels on either side.® Xone of the vaults are 
on a S(|uare plan except that covering; the intersection. The dimensions 
arc only slightly j^maller than at Fo^'-anova and Casamari, and slightly 
larger than at S. Martino near Viterbo. The total length is under GO 
met. ; the width under 20 met. The side-ai>les measure, between the 
centres of the piers, (>.50 met. E. to along the axis of the church, 
and 4.15 met. n. to s. : the nave is a little wider than at Fossanova, 
measuring c. 10.50 met. between the axes. 

In the construction of the ril>bed cro>S'Vaiilts which cover the entire 
church the principles of primitive French Gothic are carried out as 
strictly and purely as in the buildings of the Ile-de-France erected 
between 1*130 and 11 GO. The pointed eros^-vault, the pointed wall- 
ril)S, the pointed s})anning arches, are such as we find in X<.n'thern 
France, but have not expected to find anywhere in Italy. The diagonal 
ribr. consist of a simple torus-moulding supported on an engaged column 
with plain cubiform capitals. Between them is a large engaged column 
to support the spanning arch. The proportions of the pointed arches 
of the nave and of the spanning arches are low but remarkably sym- 
metrical ; the wall-ribs are more sharply pointed. Xone of the capitals 
are foliated, probably on account of the exclusion of sculpture owing 
to the general use of brick. They are usually eoucavely cubic, almost 
bell-shaped, sometimes trapezoidal in shape. The section of the piers 
engaged in the walls of the aisles is that of half the main piers of the 
nave, as in plate xiii, 2. 

The architecture of this building seems to l)e mjt purely French. 
The exterior is decidedly Italian in its feeling, proportions, and deco- 
ration ; the interior even more characteristically French. I would 
suggest that — it having been decided to try the experiment of the 
ribbed and pointed cross-vaults, ] perhaps never ^een in Italy before, at 
lea^t not so far south — the interior was placed under the supervision 
either of a French Cistercian architect or of an Italian thoroughly 
trained in the new principle> of the Ile-de-France. 

In a previous paper, I hazarded the remark that the French Cis- 
tercian buildings in Italy were sometimes as far advanced as contem- 
porary work in France. Since then, I have had CK^easion to modify 

® It is curious that Dehio and Bezold in their ground-plan give three chapels on 
each side in place of two. I knew of no Cistercian church in Italy with six chapels : 
they appear never to have been introduced from France, though they appear in 
Germany. 
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that opinion by examining the evidence concerning the rise of the 
Gothic in Gonse’s monumental work, IJ Art Goihiquey which gives, 
without any comparison, the best and even the only ccanplete account 
of the various phases of the development of early Gothic vaulting 
b 0 o;inuino^ in about 1090. AVhile Mr. ^Nloorc in his Gothic Architecture 
mentions no monuments between Morienval in 1090 and St. Denis 
in 1140, M. Gnn-e describes over thirty, scientifically grouped in 
series and affording material for one of the most perfect demon>tra- 
tions I have ever read. The Cistercians took part in the movement 
at least as early as 1140 (S. Martin, Laon), and probably soon after 
the middle of the century began to spn^ad beyond the limits of the 
Ile-de-France the us(' of the pointed rib])ed (T(>S''-vault which was 
revolutionizing architecture. The rjiiestion that e()nr*erns us i> : When 
did they bring It to Italy? Is Chiaravalle di Ca.-tagnola, in 1172, 
the fir^t building to embody the new ])rinciple? Of* the two writers 
^yho have mentioned the church — ^Sehnaa^e and Mothers — the former 
has understood its French origin, though he date> it too late, the lat- 
ter makes the absurd el aim of Genufrn iuHuence acting upon a Lom- 
bard architect. Mothes, being iina(*quainted with the hI>tory of the 
monastery and apparently misled by tlu' identity of name, a->erts that 
Chiaravalle di CV-tagnola was founded from the Milaiu^se Chiaravalle; 
and he is thus led to fancy more I^ombard influence than exists. It 
is not likely that he could point to a single earlier instanc'c of the use 
of this form of early Gothic cro-s-vault in Germany, from which these 
at Castaguola could have been derived.^ 


Pri nceto n Un i verti i ty, 
October, 1891. 


A. L. Fkothixgham, Jr. 


3 Since writing this paper I see in the Repertorium fur Kunafiassenschafl (1891, xiv, 
p. 506) that Ct. Bevilacqua has contributed to the Xiima RiviMa Miseyui (vol. iii, 
1890) an article on Chiaravalle di Castagneto ; he misreads the second inscription, 
apparently, and dates it 1119. 
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Oscar Bie. Kamp/gruppe und Kdmpfertypen in dcr Aniihe, Svo, 
pp. 160. Berlin, 1891. 

The writer divides his material into two parts, viz., representations of 
fighters, first, in series or lines, and, second, in groups. The former are 
epic in character. Oriental in origin, and realistic inspirit. The latter, the 
result of an idealistic tendency, were an original product of the artistic 
genius of the Greeks. The combination of tlie two classes in Hellenistic 
times is viewed as a conflict f>f fundamentally contradictory principles; 
in Roman imperial times the Oriental principle gained the upper hand. 
Though the reviewer commends the skill with which the author has traced 
the development of types within the second class of monuments, he can- 
not assent to his main propositions. — K. Werxicke, in DeuUche Litendur- 
zeitung, 1891, No. :^7. 

M. Le Bronze, Ouvrage illu^tre de 80 vignettes (Bibli- 

otli^que des merveilles). 16 mo, pp. iii, 286. Paris^ 1890. 

Within six years there has been a great improvement in books, educa- 
tional and popular, relating to archarology and the history of art. This 
is due to the fact that the authors have had excellent authorities to draw 
from. This work, however, has no merit whatever either of substance or 
of form, and abounds in extraordinary misconceptions and mistatements, 
often highly amusing, and in egregious typographic errors. IMediocre in 
merit as are most of the volumes in the Bibliotheque des merveilles, this is 
distinctly one of the worst. — S. Reixacii, in Bev. Critique, 1890, No. 20. 

ORIENTAL ARCH/EOLOGY. 

G. Maspero. Aegypfische Kansfgeschichte, Deutsche Ausgabe von 
Georg Steindorff. Mit 316 Abhild. im Text. 8vOj pp. ix, 
335. Leipzig, 1889 ; Engelmann. 

Until ten years ago, scarcely anything had been done for the arclneology 
of art in Egypt. Within the last decade, however, three independent pre- 
sentations of the subject have a])peared, one by Perrot and Chipiez, in the 
first volume of their Hidoire de Vart dans rantiquite (1882), one by Adolf 
Erman in his Agypten und dgyptisches Lehen im Altertum, and one by Mas- 
pero in \\\s> Arclieologie egijptienne (Paris, 1887). No one of these can be 
regarded as anyth in ir more than a first attempt ; the laborious detailed 
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investigations upon which alone a genuine history of art can be built up 
belong almost wholly to the future. Of the three works named, Maspero’s 
is especially notable, because the author, in his ca])acity a.-? director ot the 
Egyptian excavations and (>f the museum at Bulak, was able to accumu- 
late a store of tirst-hand observations sucli as no other worker in the ^ame 
field has had at his command. Moreover, the b(H)k is written in tluit 
brilliant style of which l\Ia.'?pero is an eminent master. It i.- much to i>e 
hoped that, at no distant day, IMaspero may piibii-h the detailed observa- 
tions on which many of the novel viewa advanced in this l)ook are based ; 
especially in the {le[)artmeut of indur^trial art i^ such publication needed. 
— A. Ekmax, in Ikrl. plahA. Wuchfitb^Airijt, l-^iK), No. 0. 

Tlie translator, who has done his work well, has enriched the original 
wmrkat many points, and has appende<l two hel[)i'ul indexes, llis e<lition 
has independent value in that it contains cuts and descriptions of many 
important but hitherto unpublished monuments of lOc'yptian art in the 
Berlin Museum. — R. Pietsch:wanx, in D. Lllernfurzeilunfj, ISUO, N<>. 11. 

Mb ^1. Flindp:ks-Petuik. ILnntra^ BldJuni und Arsinoc. dO plates. 
Folioj pp. 3b. London, 18S9. 

Mr. Petrie has continued his excavations in Egypt w^ith great success. 
The present volume rec(jrds the results of excavations carried on in 
the winter of 18'^ 7-8 in that part of the Fay u in, near the })yramid of 
Hawara, where Lipsius had fancied he recognized the actual ruins of the 
Labyrinth. Mr. Petrie has demonstrated the incorrectness of Lipsius’ 
view% and has pointed out that these ruins belong to a late epoch and are 
of the houses ami l)urial ])laces of the inhabitants of Ar<inoe (Strabo’s 
“little village”) w’hich wms founded upon the site of the Labyrinth. At 
present, nothing exists of this famous structure except a fewv fragments, 
some of w’hich bear the names of Amenemhait III and Sovkunofriu. The 
Labyrinth wais originally a temjde attached to the pyramid of Aniencm- 
hait III, and perhaps subsequently enlarged. iMr. Petrie's suggested res- 
toratimi, based in part on the remains and in part on the descriptions of 
ancient writers, gives a building of irregular slnqie resembling in some 
particulars the temple of Seti I at Abydo^. 

The cemetery of Haw ara, at least the portion excavated by Mr. Petrie, 
is of Grteco-Rornan times, though in the masonry of the Ptolemaic tombs 
here found sarcophagi of an early date w^ere immuved (of the xx and xii 
dynasties). The coffins w^ere often of great beauty and elegance ; the 
Greek ones furnished the rich collection of encaustic portraits which is 
now' divided between the British Museum and the museum of Bulak. 
Mr. Petrie’s publication removes all doubts that have hitherto been asso- 
ciated wdth the portraits from Fayum. Mr. Petrie believes that these por- 
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traits Avere originally taken irom life and Avere subsequently used, Avhen 
the coffin Avas made. It seems likely that the coffins were for a time kept 
in a .place acces>ible to the relatives of the dead. l)efore beiiyg hea})ed to- 
gether A\here they are now* found. Next in importance to the portraits 
are the 492 pa])yri disc(jvered, u}a>n which ^Lr. Sayce has Avritten a chap- 
ter. The greater part of the papyri are official and private liocuments, 
accounts, lists, etc., and the oldest are not earlier than the Ptolemies, A\hile 
the later reach to the age of tlie Antonincs. The A’olume contains a trans- 
lation of the hieroglyphic inscri])tions i bA’ Mr. Crriffith ). a stiuly ot the tech- 
ifupio of the [)ortraits (by Mr. Cecil Smithj,and a catalogue of tloAseis and 
plants Ibund in the graves (by Mr. NeAvberry i. At Biahmi toA\er mon- 
uments Avere discovered. The this point, hitherto suppo>ed to be 

the remains of the b:\ses of tAVo pAuamid^, is shoAvn by ^Ir. Petrie to mark 
courts in Avhicli stood the tAvo colossal siaited statues ineiitiunefi by Tleru- 
dotos in his description of the I.abyrinth ; a fragment of an inscri]>tion 
points to Aiyenemhait HI as the author of one of these monuments. Fin- 
ally, ^Ir. Petrie carried on excavations on the site t)f ancient Crocodllo- 
jKjlis, AAdiicli lies to the north of Arsinoe. This temple Avas huind to have 
been erected before the xii dynasty, but the hand of Amenemhait III 
had been busy also here, and the later Pharaohs had taken pains to keep 
the temple in repair doAAii to the close of the Koman era. — G. MA'-rKito, 
in Eev. Critique, 1^90, No. 1, 

K. Prp:Ts('HMAXX. ih r VliunlrU n. 8vo, pp. old. Illus- 

trations and IMaps. BctHu, l889-9() ; Grote. 

Inasmuch as a continuous series of monuments ot Pho-nician civilization 
are lacking, the materials for the history of this people mu>t be gathered 
mainly from foreign sources — Egyptian, Assyrian, PlehreAv, and (ireek. 
The author of this Avork might greatly have impri^ved his introductory 
chapters by the use of Egy])tian and AssAvian authorities, Asith Avbieh it 
appears he greAA^ more and more familiar as lu* proceeded, and might thereby 
ha\'e sUAmd himself from not a feAv erroneous statements. Egypt ami Syria 
at the time of the Aueient and Middle Empire had bv no means the inti- 
mate intercourse AAith each other that has hitherto been taken for granted. 
BetAAcen 4000 and dOOO b. c., the ])aths of eomnierce Avere ditferent iVom 
Avhat they AAcre later ; e. g., in these times, incense Avas iuq^orted into Egypt 
froniEthopia; subsequently, from southern Syria. Syria and Egypt came 
into closer relations as time Avent on. It is, on the other hand, clear that 
the civilization of Babylon had penetrated into Assyria as early as about 
2000 B. c,,aud into nortliern Syria not later than 1500 b. c. ; here, in the 
land of the Hittites, it suffered characteristic modifications, under which 
form it Avas in turn borroAved from by Assyrians in the eighth century b. c. 
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In his attitude toward several questions the author exhibits needless 
skepticism ; for example, in the matter of the Egyptian origin of the 
Phoenician alphabet, and in that of the dating of the founding of Carthage 
and the Tyrian colonies. — J. Krall, in D. Literaturzeitiiinj^ 1891, Xo. 1. 

CLASSICAL ARCH/EOLOGY. 

Aus DER Axomia. Archdolofjhche Beilrcuje^ Carl Robert zur Erin- 
nernnq an Berlin (larqehracht. Svo, pi). 280, 3 plates and cuts in 
text. Berlin, 1890. 

This is a collection of short essays on various subjects connected with 
classics and archicology, written by sixteen pupils of Professor Robert 
(^Anomia is the title of a club), and dedicated to him on his leaving Berlin 
for Halle. OF special interest to arclueologists are the following: (1) 
Graef publishes a head of Athena in Naples (d/ux. N<iz., No. G303) wliich 
he assigns to the middle of the fifth century n. c., and to Attic origin. 
From comparison with other types (Ant. Denkm.. i, 8) he thiidvs this a 
copy of the Parthenos, and deduces a formula for such cojiies. (2) Kkrx 
examines the Orphic cult of the dead, traces of which he finds in that of 
Attika. On vase-paintings, two classes of diminutive winged forms are 
represented : (i) the Eidolon of a particular individual always in the usual 
human fi)rm, nude, clothed, or in armor ; (ii) those on Attic grave lekythoi; 
here, there is no attempt at individualization ; the figures are alwa\> winged 
and beside a tomb or death-bed or the entrance to Hades, and several 
of them are often gathered around one person : they are not crofes funrbres 
(Pettier), nor are they souls of the dead which coiiie forth at the Anthe- 
steria (Hirsch), but are rather the souls (jf the bad vainly seeking rest and 
peace: this idea, which is expressed in Plato, is probably to be derived 
from Orphic teaching, not from the Pythagoreans, (o) Sat'er maintains 
that the two reliefs published by Robert (Afh,Mltth., vii,Taf. l-2j do not 
represent the contest between Athene and Pijseidon ; they are excer})ts from 
a greater scene represented on the east frieze of the Nike-temple, viz., 
the suit between Asia and Hellas (cf. Mon. Ined., ix, pis. dO, 51). (4) 

Noack studies the earlier representations of the Iliupersis on vases. He 
concludes that the Brygos and Euphronios cuj)s are independent of each 
other, but are referable to a common origin, the work of some great un- 
known painter of the sixth century m c. These two artists he dates before 
Polygnotos. (5) Rosbbach contributes notes on the painter Pauson, the 
Gryphon, etc. Other noteworthy articles are contributed by H. vox 
Gaertrixoex (on Thessaly in b. c, 700-400) ; Kretschmer, who derives 
Semele earth ”) and Dionysos (=Atoo'«:oTpo9) from Thracian-Phrvgian 
words; Toepffer ( fheseus and Peirithoos) ; and Wernicke (certain 
Oriental elements in the Herakles legend). — C. Smith, in Class. Rev., 1891, 
pp. 79, 80. 
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Imhoof-Blcmer. Griechische Ilunzen. Xeue Beit rage u. Unter- 
siicli ungen (Abhancllungen d. konigL baiorischen Akad. d. Wis- 
seiiseh. I. Kk^ xviii Bd., iii Abt.). 378 illustrations on 14 pho- 
tographic plates. Folio, pp. iii, 273. Munich^ 1890. 

The work before us is a supplement to the author’s Monnaies (jrecque^^ 
which appeared in 1883, and was the completest collection of its kind since 
]Mion net’s day. It comprises over 900 coins — hitherto either unpuldished 
or unsatisfactorily published — of about 250 cities, in the main from Asia 
Minor. Among the author's discoveries we cite that of a remarkable 
alliance, in Greece proper, early in the fourth century b. c., comprising 
Corinth, Dyrrhachion, Ambrakia, Korkyra, Leukas and Anaktorion, the 
coins of which bore the device of Pegasos and a ^ [I’/x/xa^ta], In Keos it 
now appears that coins were struck only at Karthaia, Iiilis, and Koressos 
(not at Poieessa). Archaic coins of Tenos, the type of which is the grape 
vine, and of Kleins with an oiaoelioe, also come to light. Of the cities in 
Asia Minor, the follo^^ing now appear for the first time in Greek numis- 
matics : Pliiniliou, in Paphlagonia ; Termessos near Oinoanda, either in 
Lykia or Phrygia ; Kerai, in Peisidia ; Kibyra fJnKpd, in Pamphylia, and 
Holmoi in Kilikia. Of archieological interest are the representations of the 
infant Dionysos and Korybantes in Ionic Magnesia (hitherto explained 
as Zeus) ; of the XiKvocfiopos in the Dionysos cult at Kyzikos and Teos ; 
of Bakchos in the form of a bull in Skepsis; etc. An excellent feature of 
the work is the heed paid to the weight of coins, a highly important con- 
sideration, especially in ascertaining the extremely fluctuating values, in 
particular of copper coins (dcro-upta, etc.). — R. Weil, in D. Literaturzeitung y 
1891, No. 6. 

Richard Bohn. Alterthumer von xiegae^ untcr Mitwirkung von 
Carl Schuchhardt herausgegebeii. FuliOj pp. 68; 75 illustrations. 
Berlin, 1889 ; G. Reimer. 

With a view to the better understanding of the Pergamene finds, the 
regions about Pergamon were exjflored during the progress of the exca- 
vations. Aegae (Xemrud-kalassi), which lies a day’s journey south of 
Pergamon, was, in July, 1886, visited by Bohn, Senz, and Schuchhardt, 
and the results of their observations are published in the work named 
above. The most important discovery was the ^riking resemblance of 
Aegae to Pergamon, arc liitectu rally ; it appears that the buildings of 
Eumenes and Attains at the capital served as models for the whole region 
about. Of an earlier date was, probably, the temple of Demeter and 
Kora, while the theatre belongs to Roman times. Aegae was one of the 
twelve cities of Asia Minor which were destroyed by an earthquake in the 
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year 17 A. d., and was rebuilt by Tiberius ; traces of the structures erected 
at this time have been found in abundance. It furnishes the first clear 
example of a city regularly built upon terrace-like platforms. — P. H. . . L, 
in Literarisches Ceniralhlatt, 1890, No. 29. 

A. Cartault. TTzse.s firecs en forme dc persontuir/rs r/roiipes. 4to, 
pp. 16, 2 plates. Paris, 1889. 

This pamphlet is a study of two vases now in the possession of MM. E. 
de Rothschild and van Branteghem. The author calls attention to their 
striking resemblances to the so-called Asia Elinor ” terracottas, and infers 
therefrom not onlv that they are genuine hut that they are Attic in oiigin. 
The fact, however, is that these vases are no les- f )rgeries, of modern fabri- 
cation, than are the figurines in question. — S. Reixach, in Bev. Critique, 
1890, No. 3. 

F. Y. Di^irx und L. jA(M)Br. Der fjrlrchhche Tenipel In Pomprjl, 
Xei)^teinem Anhang: Ueber .‘^eliornsteinanlagen und eine Badeein- 
richtung ini Frauenbad der Stabiaiui’ Thernieii in Pompeji. . . . 
Fob, ])p. 36 ; 9 lithographic and 3 photographic plates. Plcidel- 
berg, 1890 ; AVinter. 

In the spring of 1889, a company of university professors and gymnasial 
teachers from Baden visited Pompeii, and excavations under the direction 
of the authors of this book were carried on in their presence at the Greek 
temple. The attempt to ascertain the main features and to fix the date of 
the temple was only partially successful. The ground-plan indicates an 
ancient cella, with very deep pronao-i, 6.40 m. by 14.70 in. (14.95 ?) ; the 
roof of the colonnade was probably made of wood, and the ceiling faced 
with coffers of terracotta, wdnch was also the material of which the cornice 
was constructed. The date of the origin of the temple cfiuld not be deter- 
mined ; perhaps the temple is as old as the fifth century n. c. Many inter- 
esting details, however, relating to repairs and rebuilding at sub^eipient 
times were ascertained. The Appendix, in wliich Jacobi describes the 
heating arrangements in the smaller calldarlum of the Stabian baths, is full 
of interesting information. — R. Boiix, in D. Lite rat vrzeltiuifj, 1891, Xo. 4. 

Paul Girard. P£dncatlon athnuenne an V" et an IV nl^cle avant 
J. C, Ouvrage coiironne par rAcademic des Inscription> ct Belles- 
Lettres. 8vo, pp. iv, 338; 30 cuts. Paris, 18<S9. 

A charming book wherein the author, without furnishing much that is 
essentially new, but with a complete mastery of his subject, draws a vivid 
picture of education in Athens in the fifth and fourth centuries b. c., 
tracing the life of a young Athenian from the cradle to the Epheby. 
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Difficult problems are discussed only in the introductory chapters. Al- 
though the author has gone wrong in many details [thirteen of which are 
specified with interesting corrections] — especially in the dating and ex- 
planation of vase-pictures, and in the inferences drawn from these con- 
siderations — the general impression j^roduced by his book is a correct 
one. — C. Robert, in D. LiteratiirzeitiDtg, 1890, ^Xo. 52, 

A. BoutivOWSKI-Glixka. Petit Mionnet dc pochc on repertoire jvri- 
ti(pi€ d r mage den lunnismatistes ef collect ionneiirs r/r,s inonnaies 
grecepfoij etc. partie. 12mo, pp. 192. Berlin, 1889. 

Tlie author gives us a list, arranged in geographical order, of the more 
important Greek (?oins of antiquity, with exact information as to their 
weight, devices, and ancient values, and their modern e(|uivalents. There 
are no illustrations. The recent numismatic and historical literature re- 
lating to the subject has been utilized ; and, although the author has con- 
stantly ha<l the aid of Imhoof-Blumer, he has made an independent 
investigation of several points. Not a dij-tinct contribution to science, 
the little work will be found useful as a convenient book of reference for 
travellers in Southern Europe and the Orient. — S., in Lit. Centralblntt, 
1890, No. 18. 

Wilhelm Gcrlitt. Uehcr P(fusani(fs. Svo, pp. xir, 494. Graz, 
1890; Lcuschner nnd Lubensky. 10 marks. 

For several years there has been a lively discussion as to the value of 
the only detailed description of ancient Greece which is preserved to us, 
the work of Paiisanias the periegetc. Conservatives have lauded his merits 
and sought to cover up or palliate his shortcomings ; radicals have treated 
him with acrimonious and almost personal contempt. Between these two 
extreme parties Gurlitt offers himself as arbiter. He undertakes to sift the 
evidence afforded by Pausanias himself, as well as all relevant external 
evidence, with the object of determining the writer’s degree of independence 
and credibility. This undertaking is carried out with great thoroughness, 
and the results are }) resented in an attractive form. 

It is in his descriptions of the Peiraieus, of Athens, Olympia and Delphi 
that Pausanias’s statements can be best tested, because in these places, 
thanks especially to recent excavations, our other sources of information 
are most ample and accurate. Now it is becoming constantly clearer that 
his topographical matter — we are not at present concerned with his histori- 
cal and other digressions — is of very une(pial value. Side by side with 
statements so accurate as to lead to the discovery of places or objects pre- 
viously unknown >taiid others which can be proved, on the testimony of 
various witnesses or by ob>ervation on the spot, to be highly inexact or 
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downright false. These two classes of statements are distinguished by no 
internal mark, and it is only now* and then that we are enabled, by external 
evidence, to recognize their respective values. Thus we are led to the convic- 
tion that Pausanias s work is not based chiefly upon first-hand observation, 
but rather upon literary sources. The only possible points of controversy 
are, what these sources were and how he used them, whether he gathered 
much supplementary material by his own travels, and, if so, how he turned 
this to account. 

To enter fully into these controversies would lead beyond the limits of 
a brief notice, and we must therefore con line ourselves to two or three 
general points of view. Gurlitt regards the work of Pausanias as essen- 
tially a guide-book, intended to emancipate the traveller from troublesome 
ciceroni. This is claiming for the book qualities which it does not possess, 
and, at the same time, is unjust to the author’s })raiseworthy effort to present, 
for each locality, a picture constructed on one uniform scheme. Pausanias 
is no substitute for a well-informed guide ; what he offem us is a quantity of 
more or less valuable learning, distributed on a framew<5rk of topographical 
notes. His book has about as much practical usableness as an ordinary 
hand-book of geography. Again, Gurlitt goes too far in the effort to 
excuse or explain away the historical and geographical errors which have 
been pointed out in Pausanias. In short, he is too much of an apologist. 
Nevertheless, we cordially recognize that he has made by all odds the most 
valuable contribution to his subject w hich has yet appeared, — -Lolling, in 
Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1890, No. 15, pp. 627-31. 

Wolfgang Helbig. Filhrer (lurch die dffentUchen Sammlungen 

Musmcher Alterthumer in Rom. 2 vols.^ 12mo^ pp. xii, 548; 
433. Leipzig, 1891; Karl Baedeker. 

The remains of classical sculpture in Italy are being exhaustively cata- 
logued and described by German scholars. What Diitschke’s Antike Bild~ 
werke in Oberiialien has done for Northern Italy and Matz and von Duhn's 
Antike Bildwerke in Rom for the private collections of Rome, Helbig’s 
Fuhrer has accomplished for the public galleries of Rome. It covers a 
more important field than either of the others, and is at once more prac- 
tical and more thorough. We are led through the various museums of 
the Vatican, the Capitol, the Lateran, the Conservatori Palace, the Villas 
Albani and Borghese, the Palazzo Spada, the Boncompagni and delle Terme 
and the Collegio Romano. The Etruscan museum of the Vatican and the 
two museums in the Collegio Romano are described by Emil Reisch. 
What the student wishes to find in a catalogue of these monuments is (1) 
their provenience and state of preservation, (2) their probable date and 
significance, and (3) references to the best illustrations and special treatises. 
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This information Helbig has furnished us in very convenient form, by the 
use of different types. The references to figured illustrations dispense with 
the necessity of minute description, and permit the text to deal chiefly 
with interpretation. Hel big’s interpretations are formed with independ- 
ence and excellent judgment. Thus the Centocelle statue, which usually 
passes for an Eros of the type established by Praxiteles, is determined, by 
comparison with replicas, to be a Thanatos. The terracotta plaque which 
Waldstein considered an original sketch by Pheidias is here catalogued 
as modern. The Laoko(in is freed from the supposed dependence on the 
Pergatnon frieze, but the relation which the Torso and the Apollo ot the 
Belvidere may have borne to the Pergauiene sculptures is left unnoticed. 
It is probably an oversight which permitted the restorations of the Laokodn 
to ])e noticed in the large type, elsewhere expressly reserved for interpre- 
tation. xVs this monument is catalogued as the original work of the three 
Rhodian artists, it is important that the kind of marble used should not 
have been left unnoticed. In describing the silver from the Regu- 

lini-Galassi tomb and the celebrate<l patera from Praeiieste, Reisch follows 
the view advanced in the American Journal of Archieolorj}p nr, p. o22 ff., 
that they are probably of Cypriote origin, and that the Praeneste patera 
presents some Assyrian or Plnenico-Cypriote Juyth, though he will not 
go so far as to connect them with any dehnite Cypriote legend. The bib- 
liographic references appended to the interpretation of each monument, 
though few in number, are selected from the best authoi*ities. In order that 
such a work as this should prove even more useful to scholars, and es}>eci- 
ally to those who are unable to visit Rome to examine the originals, it is 
most desirable that, along with verbal description and bibliographic refer- 
ences, the contents of museums should be fully exhibited by some photo- 
graphic process. Where is the museum that will begin such a systematic 
exhibition of its treasures ? — A. Marc^uand. 

R. Kekul:^. Ueber die Bronzestatue des sogenanntcn IdoUno. 49. 

Programm ziim Winckelmannsfe^te der Arehaologischen Gesell- 
schaft zur Berlin. Mit 4 Tafelii. Folio, pp. 21. Berlin, 1889. 

The first three plates of this pamphlet — in which is published, by a 
competent hand, “the most beautiful of ancient bronze statues” — supply 
a lack long felt, viz., a satisfactory representation of the Idolino. After a 
sketch of the history of the statue since its discovery in 1530, and of the 
bibliography, the author gives a delicate and appreciative analysis of the 
stilistie characteristics of the statue. He appears to be wrong, however, in 
describing the situation as one suggesting “the moments of movement 
and activity : ” the position of the right hand shows that the boy still 
holds the oil in it, and the body would have been differently balanced 
5 
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had that been the intention. The author dates the statue before the 
Parthenon sculptures, making it the oldest of the series — (1) Idolino, (2) 
youth pouring the oil (Munich), (3) the standing Diskobolos — and actu- 
ally sees it in an original work of Myron. The Massimi Diskobolos, how- 
ever, exhibits the characteristic IMyroniaii “action,” which we miss in the 
Idolino, and besides shows an earlier treatment of the hair, though there 
is a striking resemblance in the two heads. The contrast drawn between 
the heads of Polykleitos and that of the Idolino is suggestive, but this 
does not necessarily prove that the Idolino and its congeners do not be- 
long to a late Peloponnesian school that carried on Polykleitean tradi- 
tions, Kekule has howt^ver demonstrated the ^lyronian connections of 
the statue, and the reviewer [Michaelis] admits that the work must be 
placed in the fifth century b. c. ; he would ascribe it not to Myron but 
perhaps to his son Lvkios. The reviewer fails to see (with Brunn and 
Kekule) the Myronian character of the standing Diskobolos, the Farnese 
Diadumenos and the Amazon (by Klugmann ascribed to Pheidias) : tlie 
motive, the forms and proportion of the bodies, and above all the heads, tell 
against this view. — An. M., in Lit, Centralhlatt, 1800, Ko. 48. 

V. Lat.oux et P, Moxcf^AUX. Restauration cV Olympie, Ldiistoire, 

les monuments, le culte et les fetes. Folio, pp. 224, 10 plates and 
• many cuts. Paris, 1889. 

In spite of the excellences of the three early publications relating to 
Olympia — the Ausgrabungen zu Olympia of the German Institute, with its 
inadequate text, Bdtticher’s handy compilation, and Flasch’s noteworthy 
article in Baumeister's Denkmaler — it has been reserved for Frenchmen 
to furnish the first satisfactory monograph upon the subject, intended for 
artists and the general public. The text is from the hand of M. Monceaux, 
and it explains the beautiful plates, which are made in part from })hoto- 
graphs and in part from the restorations of M. Laloux. The latter scholar, 
formerly pensionnaire of the French Academy at Rome, and author of a 
brief history of Greek architecture [see Journal, vi, 1890, p. 133], has 
furnished drawings and designs that merit the highest praise ; among 
these we select for special mention the magnificent photograveure of the 
temenos as restored. There are, however, two joints in which M. Laloux’s 
work calls for severe criticism. In his use of decorative motives suggested 
by Greek ceramic art, he has been guilty of grave anachronisms and im- 
proprieties : thus the outer wall of the cella of the temple of Zeus he has decor- 
ated with archaic designs, failing also to observe the law which prohibited 
the use, upon walls, of the ornament developed on and peculiar to vases. 
The second point for criticism is the restoration proposed for the statue of 
Olympian Zeus; it is vastly inferior to the other drawings ; it fails to sug- 
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gest the technique of chryselephantine work ; the statue lacks the stamp 
of severity, is vague and ill-defined. The ornamental figures represented 
as painted or carved on the throne of the god combine motives taken from 
vases of 600 b. c. with those suggested by the art of Hellenistic Greece. 
As compared with the restoration of Quatremere (1813), that of Laloux 
marks a retrogression. The text of M. Monceaux is attractive and spirited 
and not surcharged with erudition. It is, however, to be regretted that he 
has not yet made up his mind on many questions still agitated among ar- 
chtoologists, an<l that he affects an indifference to important problems the 
solution of which is within reach. In the arrangement of his material he 
has been more satisfactory : first we have a history of Olympia to the close 
of German excavaitions ; then a sketch of the topography of the region 
with especial reference to the works of art ; and finally an excellent study 
of the cults of Olympia and of the Olympian festival. Since not a line of 
Phcenician has been found at Olympia, the author’s statements as to the 
important part taken by this ])eople in the early history of the region are 
hazardous, to say the least. Tliere are not a few other assertions equally 
open to criticism. In spite, however, of these defects, this work will take 
an honorable place iti the library of the artist. — S. Keexacii, in Rei\ 
Critique, 1890, No. 6. 

A. Lebegue. Uae eeole ituklilede sculpture gallo-romaine, 8vo, pp. 
28. Toulouse, 1889. 

In this memoir the author discusses the discoveries at Martres-Tolo- 
sanes which have so enriched the museum at Toulouse. In particular he 
examines the sculptures ; among these a basrelief representing Tetricus is 
said by him to be the most interestingmonument of the Gallo-Roman emjiire. 
These works of art are original wmrks of a local school of sculpture hitherto 
wholly ignored by archaeologists, which, active about the third century a. b., 
deserves a place in the annals of ancient art. — T. be L., in Rev, Critique, 
1890, No. 2. 

Paul Lejay. Inscriptions antiques de Ja Cdte-d^Or, 8vo^ pp. 281. 
Paris, 1889. 

Here are published 306 ancient inscriptions (including 11 of doubtful 
genuineness) gathered from various places in the Cote-d'Or in France : 
they are arranged in alphabetical order according to their provenience, 
and, with the exception of two, probably spurious, in Greek, and three, 
genuine, in Celtic, are wholly in Latin. They belong to the Celtic tribes 
of the Lingones, Aedui, and Sequani, and, for the most part, are sepul- 
chral and dedicatory : from the latter class we learn the names of several 
local Gallic divinities, the leaders of which are Mars Sicolvis and either 
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the Gallic Litavis, or the Roman Bellona. The editor’s notes are full and 
exhaustive, though not without occasional blunders, and there are good 
indexes. At least until the appearance of the volume of Gallic inscriptions 
in the CIL, this book will be indispensable to the student of the subject. 
— A. H., in lAt, Centralhlatt , 1890, No. 27. 

jSIoxumenti Axtichi. Pnbblicati per cura della Reale Aceademia 
dei Lincei. Vol. I. Pimtata I. Cun 10 tav. e 83 incisioni nel 
testo. Folio^ coll. 166. ^Milano, 1890; Hoepli. 

This new publication — edited by a committee of the dei Uneei 

— is designed to serve as a supplement to the Noiizie derjU Scavi published 
monthly by the same Academy. I^ike the latter, it treats of all important 
discoveries in the field of classical arclueology, epigraphy, and numismatics. 
Whereas the Notizle aims to give timely intelligence, in brief re])orts, of 
new discoveries as they are made, the Monunienfi proposes to present to 
specialists, in carefully prepared essays, the result-i of investigations that 
may have extended over a long period of time, as well as to publish newly 
discovered monuments and to republish others hitherto inadecpiately pub- 
lished. This first pimtata contains (1) a report upon the excavations of 
the temple of Pythian Apollon at Gortyn in Krete, by Halbiierr ; (2) 
fragments of archaic inscriptions from the same place by Cumpakktti 
— which appear to fix the date of the introduction of coinage into Krete; 
(3) a report, by L. ProoRixi, upon excavations conducted by the writer 
at Fontanellato (Castellazzo) in Parma; (4) on the weight of the Etrus- 
can pound, by G. F. Gamurrixi, based on a find of ancient weights at 
Chiusi (Clusium), The inscriptions discussed by Halbherr throw light on 
the Doric of Gortyn at about 300 b. c. : e.g., F ; acc. plu. in ovs, aiv, eV? and 
€?; Kopfxos^ Koafxos ; 7ropTt = 7rpo9. — A. H., ill Lit. Centralblatt^ 1890, No. 23. 

S. Reinach. Chroaiquen d'" Orient, Documents stir les foiiilles et 
decouvertes dans Torient lielleniqiie de 1883 a 1890. Pp. xv, 787, 
one plate and several cuts. Paris, 1891. 

This bulky volume consists mainly of reprints of reports, which ap- 
peared from the author’s hand in the Revue Arclieologique, upon excava- 
tions and discoveries in Greek lands between 1883 and 1890, together 
with several articles upon like topics written by him for various other 
periodicals. The value of the original reports is greatly enhanced, not 
only by the index of fifty pages— with hardly less than ten thousand 
references — but also by the addition of many foot-notes, in which the in- 
formation given in the text is brought to date, and attention is called to 
recent literature. These Chroniqiies, at first little more than meagre re- 
ports of recent finds, gradually became a complete repertory of informa- 
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tion not alone upon these matters, but also upon the substance of the more 
important current articles and minor publications upon Greek archaeolog- 
ical discoveries, upon bibliography in general, and upon the acquisitions of 
museums. The articles on the so-called “Asiatic Terracottas” — as a rule, 
forgeries made in Athens, probably by Italian artists — are interesting 
reading. M. Reinach’s warnings are needed. For, although arclueolo- 
gists are in the main of one mind in the matter, they are not outspoken, 
and, as a result of this apathy, the forgers and the dealers in these figur- 
ines continue their corrupt practices upon a public still reluctant to be 
undeceived. This handsome v<dume, with its convenient index to an im- 
portant part of the unindexed Revve Archtoloylqut^ will be a boon to 
many a library. — The Nation, vSept. 24, 1891, p. 239. 

Theodor Sohreiber. Die hdlenisfischcn lldiefbildcr. Erste Liefe- 

riing. Leipzig^ 18<S9 ; Engelmann. 20 marks. 

This is the first instalment of one of those great serial publications, un- 
dertaken by the German Arclueological Institute and other kindred bodies, 
and intended to present in systematic form the entire existing stock of 
ancient sculptures. In this instance it is to the 8^axon Geselhdiaft der 
Wissentidiaflen, assisted by the ministry of worship and education, that 
our thanks are due. There are few archaeological publications which have 
so high a claim as this to be widely kno^\n. Not only for the philologian 
is it important to become acquainted with these idyllic and heroic scenes 
ot the ilellenistic period, and thus Avith one important source of inspira- 
tion to the Augustan poets ; but all who possess any appreciation of classic 
art must needs be charmed by the affluence in invention, the elegance of 
form, and the refinement of feeling which characterize these products of a 
luxurious civilization. The helio-engraAnngs, executed by Dujardin in 
Paris, are of the highest merit. — A. Bruckner, in Bed. philoL Wodu, 
1890, No. 13. 

Heinrich Strack. Bandenhndler alien Rom, Nacb photo- 

graphisclien Originalaufnalimen. Folio, pp. 20^ Avitli 20 plates. 

Berlin, 1890 ; Ernst Wasmuth. 20 marks. 

Of the twenty plates contained in this work, Nos. 1 and 2 show the 
Forum from the east and the west, 3—6 the Pantheon, 7 the Forum of 
Augustus, 8 the temple of Castor, 9—11 the Colosseum, 12-13 the arch of 
Titus, 14 the Forum Boarium with its temples, 15 the Forum of Trajan, 
16 the temple of Faustina, 17 the Poseidonium of Agrippa, 18 the column 
of Marcus Aurelius, 19 the arch of Gallienus, 20 the arch of Constantine. 
The photographs were admirably taken and have been admirably repro- 
duced. The selection of monuments to be represented was made with skill 
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and doubtless after mature consideration. Nevertheless, two monuments 
of the highest importance have been omitted, the theatre of Marcellus and 
the Porta Maggiore ; both of these, but especially the unfinished columns 
of the latter, have exercised an immense influence over modern architecture. 
Could the work be somewhat enlarged, these two buildings should be the 
first to be included. Less important, but still deserving a place, are 
the Basilica of Constantine and a section of the Neroniaii aqueduct (if 
possible, with the Arch of Dulabella). The twenty pages of text accom- 
panying the illustrations are excellent in form and substance. — O. Rich- 
ter, in Berl. philoL Woch.^ 1800, No. 50. 

F. vSxUDXTrzKA. Kyrene^ eiae altr/riccJiischr <Fdttin. Archaologi>che 

u. mythologische LTntersnchungen. 8vo, pp. xr^ 224 ; r38 cuts. 

Leipzig, 1890; Brockhaus. 

This admirable study contains much more than its title suggests, viz., 
a discussion of the “Kyrenaic” vases, of a relief from Olympia represent- 
ing Kyrene in conflict with a lion (from the treasury of the Kyreneans), 
of the legends of the founding of Thera, of Kyrene, etc. Kyrene, the 
goddess, is j)roved to be the counter])art of Artemis. In one of the ap- 
pendices, F. Diimmler endeavors to prove that Hektor was originally a 
Theban hero, hardly with success. By the skilful use of archieological 
materials, the author has produced a book which will be of great service 
to all workers in the field of Greek religion and culture. It is to be hoped 
that similar books may soon be written for Naukratis, Rhodes, Ky23ros, 
and Krete. — C r., in Lit. Centralhlatt, 1890, No. 33. 

K. Wernicke. Die grlechischc Vase a laif Liehlingsuamea, Fine 

archiiologische Studie. 8vo, pp. 143. Berlin, 1890 ; G. Reimer. 

This book is a tiinely and w^elcome supplement to W. Klein’s Griech- 
ische Vetsen mit Meistersignatnren, especially since the chronology of Greek 
vases has received greater definiteness from the discoveries upon the Athe- 
nian acropolis within the last half dozen years. The author groups his 
material under six heads: i, where Koko^ refers to the picture; ii, names 
of women ; iii, names of males, only on b. f. vases ; iv, of males, on both 
b. f. and r. f. vases ; v, of males, only on r. f. vases ; vi, names on other 
vases. In the seventh chapter the historical significance of these inscribed 
vases is discussed : they are shown to be Attic in origin, and to belong 
between b. c. 540 and 440. Several indications make it clear that the in- 
scriptions do m)t necessarily imply personal intimacy between the vase- 
painter and the persons mentioned with koKos ; for among these names 
occur not only those of many eminent vase-painters but also those of highly 
aristocratic personages. Some of the latter the author seeks to identify 
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with well-known historical characters (c/. Jahrh., ii, p. 159 seq.}. It is to 
be regretted that the important question of the chronology of the inscribed 
vases, as determined by their technique and decoration, is inadequately con- 
sidered, that the treatment in general is sketchy, and that the bibliographic 
notes are meagre and unsatisfactory. — F. Studniczka, in D. Literatur- 
zeitiing, 1890, No. 35. 


CHRISTIAN ARCH/EOLOGY. 

J, V. Antoxiewtcz. Ikonor/raphisehe,9 zu Cliredien de Troyes. 8vo, 

pp. 28. Erlangen and Leipzig, 1890. 

This essay is valuable in containing not only an admirable discussion 
of a French ivory-casket of the fourteenth century rediscovered at Cracow 
in 1881, but also some excellent remarks on the importance of the com- 
parative study of the monuments of art and of literature, especially poetry, 
of the Middle Ages, a subject that lias been sadly neglected. This casket 
turnishes a charming example of the union of the poetical legends with 
the illustrator’s art of the fourteenth century ; here are represented the 
storming of the Minne castle, the story of Alexander, Aristotle and Phyllis, 
of Pyramus and Thisbe, of Tristan and Isold, together with suggestions of 
rneduevml animal fables, tales of giants, gnomes, etc. Certain peculiar 
features in the romance of Chrestieii de Troyes (Launcelot and Gawain) 
are figured in this work of art, which leads to the suggestion that the poet^s 
conceptions were to a certain extent moulded by the pictorial or carved 
representations. — F r. Schxeidp:r, in D. Literatiirzeitung , 1891, Xo. 1. 

F. Gregorovius. tTeschiehte der Stadf Athen im Mittehdter. 2 
Bande. Stuttgart, 1889 ; Cotta. 20 marks. 

Alike for form and substance, this history deserves to take rank, as a 
classic, beside the works of Gibbon and Finlay. During the period from the 
sixth to the twelfth century a. d., Athens, according to the ordinary view, 
had no history, while for the period from the twelfth to the fifteenth cen- 
tury the dynastic and political facts are highly complicated and the ma- 
terials extraordinarily scattered. Nevertheless, by virtue of a wonderful 
constructive power, Gregorovius has succeeded in making a work at once 
instructive and fascinating. The reader is enchained by the vigorous style, 
the ingenuity in hypothesis, the masterly arrangement, above all by the 
ample background of political and social history, a background on which, 
to be sure, the picture of the city of Athens sometimes appears like a 
microscopic figure on a gigantic canvas. Gregorovius has given us more 
than a history of Athens ; it is a history of the Greek provinces of the 
Byzantine Empire. — K. Krumbacher, in Berl. p)hilol. Woeh., 1890, No. 2. 
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Julius Schlosser. Die abendldndliche Klosteranlage desfnihen Mif- 
telaltprs, 8v0j pp. ir^ <S3 and iii. Vienna, 1889; Gerolds Sohn. 
This, the first work of its author, is marked by industry, accuracy and 
method, and is a valuable contribution to knowledge in a field in which, 
as yet, little has been done, i^chlosser’s researches, which give evidence 
of a thorough mastery of all the materials, terminate with the beginning 
of the eleventh century. He rigluly recognizes the clausfral as the fun- 
demental principle in the scheme of monastic structures in western Europe. 
The origin of this principle is obscure, as is that of the basilica- tower. Ac- 
cording to the author’s hypothesis, suggestions of it are apparent in the 
monasteries proved by AVickhoff to be as old as the age of Augustine, 
By the eighth century, this scheme is well established in the Benedictine 
monasteries. Especially suggestive are the remarks upon the important 
document relating to the buildings of Farfa. — Dehio, in Z). Literatur- 
zeitiuig, 1890, No. 17. 

RENAISSANCE. 

Georg G a eland. Geschichte dcr holla ndlxchcn llankiuh^t und BUd- 
nerei im Zeltalter der ReaaisHanre^ dcr nafioiuden Blilte U 7 td des 
Klns,^icirouis, Mit 181 Textabbild. 8vo, pp. xii^ (33b. Frank- 
furt a. 1890; Keller. 

The art of Holland possesses a strong attraction for those interested in 
Germanic civilization, and for more than a century the Dutch painters 
have been the object of diligent study in Germany. Dutch architecture 
and sculpture have, however, been almost wdiolly neglected. The work 
of Galland, which discusses both these subjects, <leserves recognition as an 
attempt to supply a deficiency. The author’s enthusiasm, and the fact that 
he gives signs of a personal familiarity with the monuments descril)ed, will 
offset defects of plan and of form, and lend the book permanent value. — 
Bode, in Z). Literaturzeitung , 1890, No. 28. 
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AFRIC A- 
TUNISIA. 

Limits of Roman occupation. — 31. Blanc, ^vho ^vas charged by the Soc, 
des Ant iqiKf ires whh a mission in Tunisia, occupied himself mainly in deter- 
mining the southern boundaries of the Roman occupation in Tunisia, Tripoli 
and Southern Algeria. He presented a report on the subject to the Society 
on Jan. 21), 1890. 

Excavations made during isqo. — On p. o20 of vol. vi, it ^vas stated that 
the archaeological campaign of 1890 was the most fruitful ever undertaken 
in Africa. While awaiting the full report which will be presented by 31. 
de la Blanchere to the Acadrmie des Inscrljdlons, the following is taken 
from the summary already communicated by him to the Academy and 
publislied in the Ami des Monuments. 

BULLA REGIA. — The excavations were, as before, under the direction 
of Dr. Carton and were the continuation of those of the previous year. 
Still, they were not confined to the Roman necropolis whicli continued to 
furnish its supply of lamps, pottery, and funereal objects. The Punic 
necropolis was attempted, but the greater part of its tombs had been pil- 
laged, and the block of rock above it, on which the head of a divinity is 
rudely carved, was sent to the Bardo. The Berber necropolis, in dolmens, 
was also excavated and furnished a number of singular rude pieces of 
pottery. Several soundings were made in the ruins of the city itself, and 
its level was found at the great depth of some ten metres, under debris and 
earth. The contents of the Roman necropolis are of all ages and extremely 
interesting: all modes of burial, from cremation to inhumation in leaden 
coffins, have been met with. 
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GAFSA. — The beautiful mosaic found here representing the circus at the 
moment of a race, with rows of seats filled with spectators, has been removed 
from its site and transported to the Bardo museum. 

MAGHRANE. — Birch AN A. — In this property, at Maghrane, near Zag- 
houan, the discovery of a mosaic had been made, some time ago ; but it 
was only partially uncovered. It has now been given to the museum of 
the Bardo by M. Humbert. It is composed of a hexagon geometrically 
divided into a number of compartments which form zones around a head 
of Saturn, The first zone contains the divinities of the other six planets, 
forming, with the centre, a representation of the week ; around, in a second 
zone, run six animals; a last zone contains the signs of the zodiac. Such 
paintings are not rare, but this one is remarkable for the perfect execution 
of the mosaic- work, which is superior to niost of the African work. Out- 
side of tlie zodiac are two semicircular medallions, finer both in drawing 
and workmanship, which represent, one, the head of Ocean us, the other, 
a peacock. 

MAH EDI A. — M. Hannezo renewed the exploration of the Neo-Punic 
necropolis near this city. He examined over a thousand tombs, of which 
not one in a hundred were intact. Howev^er, a considerable number of 
objects were fouml, of which a large portion were given bv him to the 
museum. His most interesting discovery is probably an inscription in 
very early Cufic characters cut on the wall of the well that leads to one of 
these sepulchral vaults, above its entrance. It not only shows that these 
tombs were made use of again at the time of the Mussulman invasion, 
but it appears to be the earliest example of Arabic epigraphy existing in 
Barbary. 

SOUSSA=HADRUMETUM. — M. Doublet, a former member of the School 
at Athens, was charged with continuing the exploration of the Roman 
necropolis of Hadrumetum. He unearthed a considerable number of 
hypogea, each usually containing several tombs, and enclosed in nine sep- 
arate walls. The whole appears to belong to the second and especial Iv to 
the third century of our era. The most important of the objects found is 
a series of terracotta statuettes representing single figures and groups, 
Venus, Bes, busts, bigas and (juadrigas, horsemen, a love-scene, a camel. 
There are between 60 and 65 of these statuettes, 40 of which are quite intact. 
Some bear vivid traces of the colors with which they were painted, some 
are charming, all are interesting. Beside these, there are lamps ; pottery ; 
stamped bricks; a tabella devotionis in Greek, the largest known (47 lines, 
255 by 245 mill.) ; a small lead triptych with Venus and Cupid, to be 
hung around the neck ; and a very delicate mosaic representing a vessel 
arriving at port and unloading genii. In the course of removing this 
mosaic, MM. Doublet and Pradere discovered another which is a piece 
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of capital importance. It represents Oceanus lying on a banqueting couch 
in the midst of his kingdom. His head is covered with lobster-feet, and 
his beard is of green seaweed. He is drunk and is snapping his fingers ; 
around him is the sea full of finely drawn fish. This work is being removed. 

TABARKA. — Excavations are still in full activity on this site, the work 
being concentrated on the Christian cemetery or rather cemeteries of the 
ancient Thabraca. Besides a number of objects and human remains, there 
have been unearthed some hundred Christian and pagan inscriptions, and 
more than sixty mosaic sepulchral :^labs. These slabs, always interesting 
and often of great beauty, now form a uni{|ue senes, as curious from the 
point of view of mosaic-art as precious for the study of the fifth and sixth 
centuries. For these sepulchral slab:? not only include epitaphs but are 
decorated with male and female figures, some of which appear to belong 
to dignitaries of the community, with male and female oranii, with varied 
decoration and attributes, and also animals. Before this, there had been 
found at Tabarka seven mosaics, which though in great part de:^troyed had 
given an idea of this series. Near Tabarka, at the Clouet-Godmet farm, 
was excavated a construction with three apses from which was taken a 
mosaic not less than fifteen metres square. Unfortunately, the central 
composition was almost completely ruined, and of it only son)e fine frag- 
ments of animals were left. The mosaic pavement of the three apses rep- 
resents the various buildings of a large rural establishment, each with its 
characteristic form, its occupants, animals, pet birds or barnyard fowl, with 
its surroundings, vineyards, orchards, groves, olive plantations, rocks, ponds. 
In one of the pictures is a seated spinner of most remarkable workmanship. 

TUNIS. — The Museum. — -M. de la Blanchere adds that the Museum at 
Tunis received further additions from the investigations at the Belvedere, 
at Maktar, at Souk-el- Arba, etc. He calls attention to the riches that are 
accumulating, and forming here a collection of first-rate importance, espe- 
cially in its unrivalled series of Roman mosaics. But all the funds are 
expended in digging and transportation ; nothing is left for the expenses of 
mounting and exhibiting, and the arrangement of the collections will be de- 
layed until financial assistance is obtained. — des Mon., 1891, pp. 34-38. 

CASTELLUM MUTECl. — Father Delattre has established the site of 
Castellum Muteci,in Mauretania Caesarensis, at a place called AVn Aneb 
seven kilorn. from Tesserasil in the region of Teniet-el-Had. It was a 
bishopric in 482. At that time Quintasius was bishop, and he wais exiled 
by Huneric, king of the Vandals in 484, It w^as also the seat of apraepositus 
limifis, who was under the orders of the dux et praeses prov. Mauritaniae 
Caesar iensk. An inscription over the very door of the Castellum in two 
lines gives its name .... castellvm | myteci positvm ' est axp ccccxxx 
ET Gill. Hence the Castellum was founded or rebuilt in 479 or 480. — 
Bull. Sac. AntiquaireSy 1890, p. 64. 
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ALGERIA- 

ORLEANSVILLE— A Roman Mosaic. — The Bulletin of the 5'oc. 
tiquaires (1890, p. 61-2) publishes a mosaic which was found in June, 1883, 
in the court in front of the main entrance of the military hospital at Orleans- 
ville, among remains of ancient constructions similar to those of the Roman 
baths at Gafsa in Tunisia. Orleans ville probably occupies the site of the 
Roman Castellum Tingitanwn. The mosaic measures 1.67 by 1 ,83 met. Its 
coloring is extremely bright and it is perfect except where part of the chest 
of two of the figures has fallen away. Its style dates from the first half of 
the third century. There are two scenes represented together, both hunt- 
ing scenes. Below, a panther leaps uut of a wood at a horseman : above, 
two men on toot accompanied by a dog are withstanding a wild boar at 
whom one of the men is aiming a boar-spear. Above, are two lines of 
inscription ; siliqva freqvexs foveas me a membra lavacro. 


ASIA. 


.JAVA. 

Sepulchral Monuments. — Last year, Dr Hamy called attention to the 
excavations which were being carried on in the interior of Java by several 
Dutch arch!:eologists ; and connected mainly with Buddhistic immunients 
of the Plambanan plain. Thanks to a communication of M. Ysermann, 
Dr. Hamy was able to inform the Academie des Inscripilons, on March 25, 
of some more recent discoveries made in the Civaitic ruins of this plain 
under the direction of Dr. Groenemann. These excavations included the 
clearing of a number of inner chambers whose sepulchral character M. 
Ysermann ascertained by finding under the base of the statues of the gods 
several cinerary pits. The outer galleries and the base of the monuments 
were disengaged from debris engaged in a thick alluvial deposit. Four 
rows of magnificent basreliefs were uncovered, photographs of which were 
exhibited to the Academy. One of these rows of reliefs forms a kind of 
illustration to a part of the famous Indian poem, the JRamayana. — Arni des 
Mon. 1891, p. no. 

PHCENICIA. 

SIDON. — Chronology of its Kings. — M. Ernest Babelon has communi- 
cated to the Acad, des Inscr. (Dec. 5, 12, 1890) some discoveries which he 
has made on the coins of the kings of Pidon struck in the fourth century 
B. c. under the dominion of the Persian Achtemenidte. These coins have 
on one side the Sidonian galley, on the other the head of the king of kings 
in a three-hoi^e chariot followed by a tributary king on foot. The legend 
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is composed usually of two Phcenician letters and a cypher. M. Babelon 
divides these coins into groups each belonging to a different person, either 
a king of Sidon or a Persian Satrap of Egypt, or the satrap of Kilikia, 
Mazaios- The Pinjenician letters are the initials of their names and the 
cyphers are the dates expressed in the years of their reigns, M. Babelon 
proposes this chn)nology. 

1. An anonymous king, died in 374; 

2. Strato I, 374—362 ; 

3. Tennes, 362-350 : 

4. Interregnum, 350-349; 

5. Evagoras II (dispossessed king of Salamis), 349-346; 

6. Strato II, 346-3-)2. 

Sidon was captured by Alexander in 332. 

ASIA MINOR. 

SINDJIRLI. — Summary of the German discoveries. — Chr. Belger pub- 
lishes in the Berl. phil. Woch., 1891, Xos. 26, 29-30, an account of the 
results of the German expedition to Sindjirli undertaken in 1889, of which 
a summary is heregiv(‘n. Further references may be found in the Journal, 
vol. iir, p. 62 (Ward’s and Frothingham s article on the sculptures) and 
vol. IV, pp. 483-5. Sindjirli lies near the boundary between Asia Minor 
and Syria. What race inhabited it is still doubtful, the veil that obscures 
the “ Hittites” not being yet lifted. An important indication is the finding 
of Aramaic inscriptions. A fortified city existed here in about 900 b. c. 
surrounded by a double wall and crowned by a strong acropolis within 
which the greater part of the sculptures were found. The history of the 
investigation of its ruins is as follows. In 1883, under Hamdy Bey’s direc- 
tions, some of the sculptures w^ere uncovered in the ruins of a palace. These 
were seen and photographed by Mr. J. S. Sterrett and Mr. Haynes and 
published in the Journal of Arch(jeology by Dr. Ward. They were also 
visited by Dr. Puchstein, who published them again in his Reisen in 
Kleinasieyi und Nordsyrien (Berlin, 1890), without acknowledging our 
previous publication. When the Oriental Committee was organized in 
Berlin for the purpose of excavating in the East, it wtis decided to make 
attempts both in Mesopotamia and Syria. Mess. Hurnann, von Luschan, 
Winter, and Koldewey conducted the excavations at Sindjirli, which was 
the first site selected. The work lasted during three campaigns and was 
reported (June 10, 1891), in the Museum fur Volkerkunde in Berlin, 

City. — The centre of the city is formed by a hill running sw and ne. 
Upon it the various kings built their palaces, each adding to his prede- 
cessor’s work. The gates of the walls that enclose this hill are on the 
exposed south side where it slopes toward the plain. The road winds 
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up through the larger gateway. Inside, facing the entrance is a wall 
strengthened by towers, stretching across the hill in which a second gate- 
way is cut. Both gateways were decorated in their lower part with sculp- 
tures carved on upright blocks of stone about six feet high. One half of 
these were sent to Constantinople, the other half to Berlin. From the 
interior of the second gateway came two lions. It is probable that a second 
wall with its gateway extended across the top of the hill, but this section 
has not yet been fully excavated. On this strongly protected plateau of the 
acropolis stood the palaces : the oldest stands on the highest point, to the 
NW. ; the latest belongs to about the year 730 b. c. 

Taking the hill as a centre, the inner city-walls are built at a distance 
from it of between 200 and 250 metres. There are two w^alls within a 
small distance of each other, the diameter of the outer circuit being 700 
metres. Both walls are strengthened by about one hundred pier-like pro- 
jections, which are identified as being towers, by a comparison with the 
plans and siege scenes, in Layard's Nineveh. In his Monuments of Nineveh y 
1st series, pi. 30, the view of a similar circular city is given ; to which also 
pi. 77 may be added. In his second series are views of nurnerous cities, 
built on an oval plan or as paraleilograms with rounded corners. Here, 
also, a double wall is almost always seen, strengthened by towers and 
crowned by battlements, the outer being only about half as high as the 
inner wall ; while toward the centre rise loftier towers which may belong 
to an acropolis like that at Sindjirli. The upper part of the walls, with 
their tooth-like battlements, appear to have been of wood : their lightness 
of construction and foundation limited the number of their defenders, 
usually archers. By these Assyrian reliefs the plan and arrangement of 
Sindjirli are fully explained. We even find grounds here for agreeing 
with Dorpfeld in believing the pier-like projections at Hissarlik to be also 
towers instead of mere buttresses. 

The lower city, enclosed between the walls, is entered by three gates, 
each flanked by two strong projecting towers, so that six towers guard the 
gates and 94 the walls. The main gate is directly south of the acropolis, 
the others at about equal distance on either side. Between the s. and the 
w. gate are 25 towers ; between the s. and the n. gate, 32 ; between the 
w. and the N. gate, 37. Each tower is, of course, double, on account of 
the double wall. At the gates a small court is formed between the walls, 
to facilitate defense in case the outer gate be forced. The origin of a city- 
plan like the present should be sought not in a mountainous country like 
Greece but in a flat land like the valley of the Euphrates. 

Construction . — The walls are all built of unburnt bricks on a founda- 
tion of chirite. They are strengthened internally against cracking by a 
diagonal network of wooden beams. In the construction of the foundations. 
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the larger stones are used on the outside, the interior being filled with variety 
of material. The facing, however, can hardly be called polygonal but an 
irregular form of squared blocks. The foundation rises to the ground-level ; 
above it begins the diagonal direction following the wooden network. In 
the walls, from 3 to 6 met. thick, beams a foot thick are placed one foot 
apart ; in walls of lesser thickness slenderer round wooden ties are placed 
at distances from one another equal to their diameter, even in walls only 
one metre in thickness. The spaces between the beams are filled in with 
small stones and earth, so that, in digging through the walls, are found 
diagonal canals in which are now and then carbonized remains of this 
framework. The unburnt bricks are usually 30 to 40 cent, square and 10 
to 15 cent, thick, laid irregularly in about a finger of mortar. The walls 
are faced everywhere with clay or lime or gypsum. To guard against the 
destructive action of the weather on the lower part of the walls, the lower 
courses are, in important structures, faced or rather trimmed with upright 
slabs of stone which rest upon a course of flat stones : they soon became deco- 
rated with series of basreliefs — a custom that spread over the entire East. 

Of decorative stonework the other most important instance is in the 
columns, two bases of which were found in situ in the upper (nw.) palace, 
marking the side of the porch preceding a series of halls. The method of 
arranging these two parallel halls is a special characteristic of Sindjirli, 
and is best studied in the upper palace, the latest of the four main struc- 
tures. Here is a square court on two of whose sides is a small subordinate 
structure; on a third side an open one-columned porch and parallel with 
it the closed main hall and adjoining it several minor rooms. This system 
of an open portico on the court is still in use throughout the East, even in 
Syria, and is called the Liwan. To the xw. of the upper palace lies a 
smaller structure, which has likewise a portico behind the court and back 
of it a main hall and on either side minor rooms. The same arrangement 
is found in the western palace, where, however, only a part of the court and 
the building west of it and the portico-entrance to the northern structure 
have as yet been excavated. The period of this structure is the time of 
Tiglath-Pileser III. The same ground-plan is visible in an older structure 
which was destroyed and replaced by the upper palace.’" Its walls were 
colossal in size. The front hall was enclosed by two towers measuring some 
seventeen metres in plan. This structure must have been for religious 
purposes. 

History and Discoveries. — Dr. von Luschan judged that the city and 
acropolis were destroyed in about 550 b. c., perhaps by people of a different 
race that lived, at a few hours distance from Sindjirli, in a citadel built 
of Cyclopean walls. Since then, the ruins have been almost continually 
inhabited. Small objects to the number of three thousand were found, 
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some of which show analogies to Trojan and others to prehistoric antiqui- 
ties : of a non-metal age there was no trace. A large series of weights 
was found, some of which would indicate a decamal system. There are seals, 
ornaments, arms, lamps, stamps, cylindrical stones, pearls, fibulas, needles, 
vases of home and foreign (perhaps even Cypriote) manufacture. The 
necropolis lay without the walls ; only five tombs were discovered. •Tlie 
bodies were placed, in a crouching attitude, in earthern jars. One sepul- 
chral chamber built of heavy dolorite blocks, and otherwise entirelv empty, 
yielded a very important relief. The early Shernitic inscriptions found 
would seem to indicate that the Hittites were Shemites, but Dr. von Lusehan 
is of the opinion that the excavation^ show that the Hittites are of j)re- 
Shemitic origin, like the Sumero- Akkadians in Habv Ionia. 

Profe>?>or^schrader dates the raisingof the??tele of K^sarhaddon in Sindjirli 
between the years 070 and 008. The eoniu'etion with As?svria, ^hown bv 
the Assyrian inscriptions and seals found, ends with the fall of Xineveh in 
607, and the monuments that can be dated belong to the tiourishintr Assyrian 
period between the seventh and the ninth centurv. What is earlier can- 
not yet be surely estimated. The inscription on the monuimmt of King 
Panammu is shown, from Assyrian documents, to belong to the reiirn of 
Tiglath Pileser III (745-727). The old-Shemitic letters read merely P- 
n-m-u, the spelling being completed as to the vowels by the cuneiform 
inscriptions. The name of Tiglath Pileser occurs also in Panammu's 
inscription. Both kings came at a critical period. Tiglath Pileser saw 
the fall of the many small kingdoms in Asia and the foundation of a single 
empire. Panammu came at the close of a period of independence: his king- 
dom was annexed by Assyria in 723. His inscription, the second in date of 
old-Shemitic inscriptions, must date from 730, and is thus about 120 years 
later than that of Mesa. The early Shernitic inscriptions of Sindjirli will 
give most important material for a reconstructi<m of the ancient Aramaic. 

The excavations are not finij-hed as yet, and a campaign of seven or eight 
months is judged necessary to complete them. 

Sculptures. — Among the sculptures two classes should be radically dis- 
tinguished, those of native art, and the direct Assyrian importations. 
Essarhaddon (681-68), who conquered the whole of Svria, erected a large, 
well-preserved stele of victory, in shape like a short obelisk with rounded 
top, whose flat face is covered with a relief and cuneiform characters. The 
king is in profile to the right, holding in his left han{l a rope by which are 
bound two small dwarf-like figures, reaching about to his knee, of the 
conquered king of Egypt, and (in even smaller dimensions) the Syrian 
prince. They are gazing prayerfully up at the conqueror. The Egyptian 
has manacles on his feet, the Syrian on his hands, and the rope by which 
they are held goes through their lips. The inscription speaks of the con- 
quest of Egypt. 
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In contrast to this Assyrian work are the native sculptures ; still they 
are under Assyrian influence in their general treatment. This is especially 
the case with two pairs of colossal lions carved in stone, which flanked the 
gateways at Sindjirli — one rude, the other of better art. They are im- 
pressive, with a peculiar combination of stiff archaicism and powerful 
naturalism. The rigid attitude shows them to be not independent but 
parts of a monumental structure, the naturalistic treatment of the head, 
shows the hand of the mountaineers. The head is not at rest but has just 
given forth a powerful roar, as if it had caught sight of an enemy ; nose 
and upper lip are wrinkled, the eyes half closed, the ears drawn back, the 
jaws so wide open as to show all the teeth, each one characteristically repro- 
duced. One gets the complete impression of an angry animal about to 
spring upon the foe. As at Kuyundjik the lions show themselves in relief 
as one passes through the portals. One pair of lions is of this flne art, at 
once impressive in its general features and careful in its details. The other 
pair is of ruder workmanship. That the rude style is the earlier would 
appear from the discovery, on one of the finer lions, that the right hind 
foot is left in this rude style in such a way as to show that these lions also 
were originally as rude as the others and that the stone was re-carved with 
more advanced art, reducing the lions somewhat in size. These lions are 
examples of the highest perfection of the art of Sindjirli. 

Next to them in interest are two votive statues. As works of art they 
are very poor ; historically their importance is unique. Each statue is 
accompanied by an early x\ramaic inscription, already alluded to. The 
first campaign had yieldetl one statue of Panammu, king of Sam’al, as this 
kingdom was styled, which was set up by his son. A second one has been 
since discovered, remarkable for the perfect preservation of its head. The 
beard is in rows of curls after the Assyrian fashion, the whiskers being 
shave<l On the head is a round cap decorated on each side with two horns, 
as in Assyria. — Chr. Eelgek, in HerL phiL Woch. 

KYPROS. 

Richter on Cypriote Archeology, especially at Tamassos. — At the 
May meeting of the Arclneological Society of Berlin, Dr, Ohnefalsch-Kichter 
reported on the results of his excavations in Kypros for over ten years, espe- 
cially those of Tamassos, where he made in 1889 important discoveries for 
the Berlin museums. The main subject of his study was to give a picture 
of the history of Cypriote culture aud art. He first distinguishes two main 
periods. There being no iron in the tombs of the earliest period, he terms 
it the copper-bronze age. Outside of the few objects of precious metals, all 
objects in metal are of pure copper or of bronze containing but little tin. 
In the second period, iron is introduced beside bronze. As no Oriento- 
6 
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Phoenician or Grseco-Phoenician influence are to be detected in the earlier 
period, it may further be termed the pre^ Greece- Phcenician age of copper- 
bronze, in contrast to the second, uhicli is the Groeco-Phcenician iron age. 
In both ages there are many groups and sub-groups, and transitions from 
one to the other. The period of the transition from the bronze to the iron 
age is fully illustrated, and partly so by objects in the Berlin Antiquarium, 

The copper-bronze age falls into two main divisions. In the earliest, the 
potter uses no ornamentation w hatever, and there is no Shemitic influence. 
There are close analogies to the finds of Troy=Hissarlik, to the copper age 
of Hungary, and to an early culture at the close of the neolithic period, 
during the copper age and at the beginning of the earliest bronze age, which 
extended across Europe, through Austria and Germany. In the second 
division, a direct Shemitic influence appears in the introduction of painted 
decoration in the vases, an influence that comes from Mesopotamia and is 
marked by the appearance o f Ba by 1 on io- Assyrian inscribed cylinders, which 
reach back to Naram-Sin and his father Sargon I of Akkad (c. 3800 B. c.), 
thus giving valuable material for dating the period. In another group of 
this second division, two other and contemporary influences appear, one 
from Mykenai and Greece, the other from Egypt, about in the time bet^veen 
Thothmes III and Rhamses III. At its close, Hittite influence appears to 
begin, extending, however, far into the Grieco-Phoenician iron age. The 
main objects of the early copper-bronze age are idols always draped and 
flat. The earliest, entirely or partly nude round idol in the second half 
and close of the bronze age has also nothing to do with the Phoenicians : it 
is the same as the figure of Nana= Ishtar on the cylinders from Mesopotamia. 
By the side of the similarities, there are still too great differences betw'cen 
the Cypriote and Schliemann’s Trojan antiquities to allow of Diimmler’s 
proposed identification of the population of the two places. Neither can 
there be any belief in an inland Shemitic aboriginal population. All the 
discoveries point to an original non-Shemitic people. 

The Gricco-Phamician iron-culture, w^hich begins perhaps in about 1200 
and must have superseded the culture of the bronze age in about 1000, 
falls into three divisions. The earliest is characterized by the hxonze^ fibula, 
w^hich is not found before or after. For Tamassos, the most flourishing 
period of Cypriote Gra^co-Phmnician pottery is, at this time, water-birds 
and even primitive human figures, used together with the geometric patterns. 

The second division shows a standstill in the ke ramies of Tamassos, in 
contrast to that of Marion^Arsinoe (Polis-tis-Chrysoku). On the other 
hand, Tamassos reaches in the sixth century a period of perfection in arch- 
itecture, metal wmrk, stone sculpture, and terracotta figures such as is 
hardly ever reached in later times. To this period belong the important 
royal tombs of stone, which in many details show an imitation of w’ooden 
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architecture [iV. B . — A short account of the excavations of Tamassos is 
given on pp. 196-7 of vol. vi of the Journal]. In or around these stone 
tombs were found a quantity of arms — iron swords of the Mycenaean and 
Dipylon types, bronze coats of mail with engraved representations, a helmet 
with complicated visor, a silver vase with a horse in relief, large bronze 
kettles, candelabra, engraved gems, silver and gold earrings. To the same 
series belong an archaic bronze figure found in 1889 in the river Pidias 
near Tamassos (now in the Antiquarium), some colossal statues of terra- 
cotta and large stone statues from the temple of Apollon-Rassaf at Fran- 
gissa near Tamassos, found in 1885. 

The third division corresponds, in the necropolis of Tamassos, to the decay 
of Grjeco-Phoenician art. Statues were found only in the sanctuaries them- 
selv^es, and they belong to a Gneco-Cypriote art of the fourth century. A 
votive inscription to the ijn^ryp Oeiov, by the form of the letters and the style 
of the statue, is proved to belong to the Hellenistic period. Important 
bilingual Phcenician-Cypriote-Greek inscriptions found by Richter com- 
plete historically what is proved by the discoveries in the tombs. As 
early as the beginning of the fourth century, and })erhaps earlier, Tamassos 
was the capital of an independent kingdom. rSome Hellenistic discoveries 
in the immediate neighborhood of Tamassos have confirmed this political 
situation. As early as 1889, some very beautiful late-Hellenic gold dec- 
orations were found which now belong to the museum of Nicosia. Roman 
and Byzantine remains bring the history of Tamassos down to the Christian 
period. Nowhere in Kypros are all periods so successively and fully rep- 
resented as at Tamassos. — Berl. jdiiL Woch., 1891, No. 24. 

A SACRED HILL OF Aphrodite.' — M. Ohuefalscli-Kichter wHtes to the Rer7 
phiL Woch, (1891, No. ol-2): “ I am able to give an interesting proof of 
the existence in Kypros during antiquity of an extensive hill- worship 
which was introduced into the island by the Canaanites and Hebrews 
of Syria together with the other primitive stone, altar, tree and grove 
worships. It illustrates a passage in Strabo iv, 682 : uKpa UrjSdXtov, 
vK€pK€TaL Xo<^o5 Tpa)(y^ v<j>r]Xo<i rpaTre^otSry?, tepo? 'A^poStTT/s. The site of the 
peak Pedalion is known : it lies south of Salamis and Famagusta and west 
of Kition=Larnaka. Dr. W. Ddrpfeld and I discovered there in 1890, 
under the lee of the furthest peak, the remains of an ancient hill-cult. 
From the sloping plateau there rises, near the cape called To Kao or Cap 
Grceco there rises a pointed mass of coralline limestone. From that point 
the rock shelves rapidly seaward, but toward the land, where the ground 
takes the shape of a saddle, there is set against it a life-size stone statue, 
and over it is a decorative tenienos. We found a quantity of fragments 
of statues and remains of primitive walls. From my long experience, I 
know these to have belonged to the walls of t\\Q peribolos, which we know 
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to have surrounded the sacred mountain-groves and precincts, the Xd</)ot, 
aXcrr), /BiDfjLot. refiivT}, as Jehovah commanded Moses on Mount Sinai {^Ex^ 
oduSy XX, 12). 

Engel (KyproSy i, 98) thinks it probable that the Idalian mountain-grove 
extended as far as the peak of Ted alien, but the distance makes this im- 
possible, and between them are many field:?, streams, and hills. It is not, 
however, impossible that the Idalian Aphrodite, which became famous like 
the Paphian, was worshipped on this sacred mount. Cypriote inscriptions 
hav^e proved, for example, the worship of the Paphian in C’hytroi, that of 
Apollon Hy kites near Kourion and in the neighborhood of Arsiiioe=Marioii 
and Xeapaphos, that of Apollon Amyklaios=Rassaf=l\Iikal in Idalion, that 
of Baal Lebanon in the Cypriote mountains. If it were so, it would ex- 
plain a passage in Lucian (P/iars-., v'lii, 716), a 6 Idalio Cingraene littore . — 
BerL phil. Woch., 1891, No. 81-2. 


EUROPE. 

GREECE. 

A Mediaeval Greek Will. — M. Omont communicated to the Noc, des 
Antlquaires (BnUedny 1890, p. 100) a note on a mediieval Greek will re- 
markable not only on account of the extreme rarity of such documents and 
the age and high dignity of the testator but on account of the interest of 
its contents. It is the will of a dignitary at the court of Constantinople, 
the protospathary Eustathios, who lived in the middle of the xi century. 
After a long theological and legal preamble, he enumerates all his real 
estate, and divides it between his wife Anna, his elder daughter Irene, his 
younger daughter Maria, and his son Romanos. These legacies are accom- 
panied by gifts of various sums of money and special recommendations. 

Then comes the detailed enumeration of all the jmecious objects — about 
one hundred and fifty — gold and silver crosses, holy images decorated with 
precious stones, relics and reliquaries, vases and other objects, wliicli he had 
long since resolved to wall to the church of the Theotoko^ founded by him 
in Kappadokia. This list of precious objects is follow^ed by that of the 
books, of W’hich there are about eighty, gospels full of illuminations and 
wdth rich covers decorated with gold and silver and enamels, manuscripts 
of the Old and New* Testaments, service-books, collections of works of the 
Fathers, collections of Councils and texts of canon law, and finally some 
profiine manuscripts, a history of Alexander, an Interpretation of dreams, 
Aesop's fables, tw'o Chroiiographies, and a treati>e on grammar. The will 
closes wdth the mention of funeral services for the testator, and with various 
legacies of real estate and money, and some pious foundations. The date 
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is 1059 A. D. The will is contained in the Coislin ms. !N^o. 265 of the 
Bibliotheque Rationale. 

ATHENS. — Altar under the Propylaia. — M. Charles Korraand pub- 
lishes in the Ami des Alomiments (1891, p. 57) drawings and a note on the 
altar uncovered in June, 1890, below the marble steps of the Propylaia on 
the north side, to the left. It is of tufa and rests directly on the solid rock, 
and is a valuable indication of the use of this region, which is somewhat 
obscure. It appears to be connected wdth the old Parthenon, burned by 
the Persians. The red marks upon it — either of paint or from tire — recall 
those on the columns and fragments of the old Parthenon. 


KRETE. 

Dr. Halbherr’S conclusions. — Dr. Halbherr has found in the island 
many evidences of the reflex ^Yave of Asian culture which, travelling from 
the eastern mainland, affected first the islands of the Mediterranean, and 
then, as his discoveries in the cave of Zeus on Mt. Ida tend to prove, spread 
to Greece. The most important of these results are numerous vases of the 
IVIycenman style, which have been illustrated by Professor Orsi. They 
are of great size, and sepulchral, and by the novelty of their position and 
structure furnish us with new ideas on the sepulchral rites practised at so 
early a date. So far, the peculiar tombs in which these colossal urns have 
been found in Krete belong to an ordinary rank of life; but others will, 
in all probability, be found, belonging to chiefs or princes. The existence 
of such tombs and urns in Krete was hitherto unknown, and will bear out 
Adler’s surmise, that on this island, midway between Egypt, Asia Minor, 
and Greece, will be found the key that unlocks the mystery at present 
attending the first intermingling or conjunction of Oriental and Hellenic 
ideas of art. 

These vases were found in Kuppelgrdher (^oXwrot rad^ot) at Milatos and 
elsewhere, and show that Krete had at that date a population practising 
the same se})ulchral rites and using the same decorative motives as their 
fellows on the Hellenic continent. Dr. Orsi attributes them to some Asian 
race, Phrygians or Carians, who can be shown to have influenced Greece 
in two separate streams: (1) through the islands of the Aegaean ; (2) 
through settlements in Krete. The urns are so large as to resemble modern 
bath-tubs and are decorated wdth palmettes and fishes and ducks, all of 
primitive design, the colors employed being dark-red and chestnut on a 
buff or cream-colored ground. Though of sarcophagus-shape, they are not 
large enough to contain the Yvhole body of a man, and it is surmised that at 
the Mycenrean epoch such urns were made to receive either the bones alone, 
or the half-burnt body. Hence, partial combustion must have been prac- 
tised, and this will be the most ancient known instance of an ossilegium.hwt 
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an ossilegium without cremation. As for the style of the decoration, Dr. 
Orsi attributes it to the later stage of Mycenaean ornament, the third rather 
than the fourth period, when the artist, without knowledge of perspective 
or background, was endeavoring to represent a lake-scene in which plants 
and fishes and ducks appeared together. — Antiquary y March, 1891, 

ITALY. 

Von Duhn on the Etruscan Question. — On account of the interest of 
Frederic von Duhn’s remarks on the Etruscan question in the Bull, di 
Palet. Ital. (1890, pp. 108-132) they are here abridged for the benefit of 
our readers, the waiter speaking in the first person. 

I. It has been my opinion, for fifteen years, that the creation of a science 
of the tombs would solve many questions regarding the civilization of 
ancient Italy. The basis for such a science I believe to be the fact, that 
in the earliest times the location and temporary alternation of burial by 
cremation and by inhumation, with their accompanying rites, were nowhere 
produced by chance, either in the Oriental or Hellenic East or in the Celtic 
or Germanic North. In Italy, the principal races, with their various 
groups, held firm to their customs based on religious convictions, until they 
were separated, and that, when an amalgamation took place, the funerary 
observances at first clearly expressed the degree of this amalgamation, and, 
later, it being impossible that different races in the same place should re- 
main distinct, these observances conformed to the race which had the intel- 
lectual supremacy. Although there may be exceptions, this I believe to 
be the general rule. I take for granted an acquaintance with recent works 
on the subject, especially those by Giiirardini {Not. d. Scavi, 1881, p. 342 ; 
1882, p. 136), Helbig {Annuli, 1884, pp. 108-88), Brizio {Atti R. Deput, 
di Stor. pair. Romagne, 1885, pp. 119-234), and Unbset {Annuli, 1885, 
pp. 5-104). 

II. Primitively inhumation was everywhere used. Cremation was intro- 
duced, with the bronze age, into Northern Europe, among the people of 
India, and the Northern and Eastern Shemites. Among many peoples 
inhumation remained unaltered ; with some cremation held a brief sway, 
then disappeared. Elsewhere one branch of the race adopted cremation 
while another retained inhumation. This was done by the Shemites of 
Mesopotamia as opposed to the inhabitants of Syria, Kypros, and Carthage ; 
thus often the non-Dorians in contrast to the Dorians, the Italics north 
and northeast of the Apennines, and west of the Tiber and Latin hills as 
far as the Volsci, in contrast to those dwelling in Umbria and west of the 
Tiber and the Latin hills, Picenum, and in fact all middle and lower Oscan 
Italy, who did not adopt cremation except in a very few isolated spots and 
even there only for a time. Among the predecessors of the Italics, inhu- 
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mation was practised by the aborigines, and among the Liguri only a few 
adopted cremation later. The inhabitants of Italy who used cremation 
were the following. The dwellers in the palafitte of the north ; the pre- 
Euganean inhabitants of the country of the Veneti, who succeeded the 
aborigines ; the pre-Etruscan families east of the Panaro, All these burned 
the dead and preserved their ashes in urns like those of the Yillanova type. 
In the most ancient sepulchral strata the funerary apparatus, which was 
avoided for ritual reasons in the tombs of the terramare, belongs still to 
the pure bronze-age, for only south of the Apennines did the Italics learn 
the use of iron and bronze-plate, a use w’hich they later transmitted north- 
ward. The pre-Etruscan inhabitants also of Etruria and Latium, preserv- 
ing a like kind of tomb, cremate their dead, and maintain that custom 
even after the invasion of the Etruscans; and, besides, they sometimes, by 
superior numbers or culture, forced the invaders to accept this rite. 

Remarkable discoveries of such tombs according to the crematory rite 
have been made during the last decade, as at Livorno, Vol terra, Vetulonia, 
Vulci, Corneto, Allumiere, Caere, Cortona, Chiusi, Orvieto, Yisentium, etc. 
Excluded from this, still remains the mountainous Etruscan interior, w’hose 
centre is the Monte Amiata. In Latium, a number of such tombs for cre- 
mation have been found, notably in the Alban hills and in Rome itself. 
South of the Apennines, the cinerary urn of terracotta or metal wms some- 
times replaced by a hut- urn {urna a capanna). Such hut-urns have been 
found at Yetu Ionia, Corneto, Yisentium, Allumiere, Rome, and the Alban 
hills. All these tombs for cremation both north and south of tlie Apen- 
nines have so much in common that no one can deny either the community 
of rite, or the historico-artistic and ethnologic unity. Furthermore, the 
earliest are evidently in the north ; and thence came wdiat appears to have 
been a slowdy progressive immigration. 

III. In Bologna inhumation and cremation stand notoriously in the 
following relation. The pre-Italic tombs for inhumation are followed by 
those for cremation of the Yillanova culture, w’hich prevail for several 
centuries until, in about the middle of the sixth century, inhumation re- 
appeam, wdth the adoption, however, of funeral rites different from those 
of the earlier pre-Italic inhumation ; and, finally, in the fifth century in- 
humation preponderates, as is shown by the Certosa group (cremation 
130; inhumation 287), the DeLucca group (cremation 32; inhumation 
79), and the rest. A similar relationship is maintained during the Gallic 
period, beginning in the fourth century. It results that the sudden ap- 
pearance, at the close of the Yillanova period, of the rite of inhumation 
and the gradual disappearance of inhumation coincides wdth the entrance 
of the Etruscans, w^ho certainly buried their dead. We may conclude : — 
(1) the Etruscans used inhumation, at least those north of the Apennines: 
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(2) wherever we find, in Etruria proper, first cremation and then inhuma- 
tion, we may well inquire whether the diversity should not be explained 
ethnologically : (3) it being admitted that the difference in rite is owing 
to difference of race, then the inhabitants of the Valley of the Po, the pre* 
decessors of the Etruscans in Etruria proper, and the inhabitants of Latium, 
especially the Alban hills, all belong to the same race. 

IV. CoRNETO. — The surest proof of the alternation of the Italic crema- 
tory tombs or tomhe a pozzo with the Etruscan tombs for inhumation is 
found in the necropolis of Corneto. By the side of the tombs for crema- 
tion, which predominate exclusively up to ab(jut the middle of tlie eighth 
century, appear the first tombs for iuliumation or tombe a fosm, with which 
are soon associated the tomhe a ca^m and a corraloio ; while the hall-tombs 
(tomhe a camera'), of which these three types are the precursors, are hardly 
met with before the sixth century. But the toml^s for inhumation do not 
at once and everywhere take the place of those for cremation, as was long 
supposed. Inhumation continues, but in a decreasing ratio, first in the 
old fashion in tomhe a j^ozzo, then more simply in tomhe a huca, as can be 
seen during several centuries at Visentium, Veii, etc. At times, crematory 
toml)s are found within tombs for inhumation, as if there were a split in 
the family, or rather as if the dependents, of foreign race, were cremated. 
The well-tombs (tomhe a pjozzo) represent an advanced Villanova culture, 
enriched with iron and with objects in bronze plate, probably brought 
from the East by Phmnicians, as well as with the fibula, and with other 
objects of undoubted Phoenician character of precious metals, glass, en- 
amels, etc. 

The families to whom belonged the earlier tombs for inhumation (a fossa 
and a eassa), being along the coast, were first acquainted with manv of the 
above objects, and their tombs therefore contain a class of objects sub- 
stantially the same as that of the well-tombs but with a character at once 
richer and more warlike, as is shown by the Tomb of the Warrior. These 
trench-tombs (a fossa) appear to be less ancient in comparison with the 
greater number of the w^ell-tombs, because in them, except in the very 
earliest, there begin to appear Greek imported ol)jects, among them especi- 
ally the proto-Corinthian vases and their relatives of the geometric style. 
The period of their appearance is determined by the beginning of Greek 
colonization on the eastern coast of Sicily and Campania, because this style 
of vase is the earliest that is found there, and retains the mastery for a 
long time in the Fusco necropolis of Syracuse, at Megara in Sicily, and in 
the earliest tombs of Kyme. In the necropolis of Selinous, founded at 
latest in the second half of the seventh century, these proto-Corinthian 
vases are no longer found, but only those of Corinthian style. 
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These conclusions drawn from Corneto are confirmed by the Alban 
necropolis, for its earliest or northern group, which is closest *to the well- 
tombs of Corneto, is entirely without Greek imported objects, and therefore 
may be considered anterior to the foundation of the Greek colonies. In the 
southern group, on the other hand, proto-Corinthian and related vases begin 
to show themselves. The following deduction should therefore be added 
to those previously drawn ; namely, that the population with the rite of 
inhumation, that is the Etruscan, established itself at Corneto in about the 
middle of the eighth century, and that it not only did not expel or exter- 
minate the Italic inhabitants but tolerated them and even respected their 
tombs in constructing their own. The invaders were even influenced by 
the customs and worship of the conquered, and adopted, with Italic names, 
the cult of certain Italic divinities, such as Xeptune and ^linerva. Their 
tombs soon were distinguished from the Italic by a greater richness of con- 
tents, which, a century and a half later, displays itself most brilliantly iij 
the tombs of Caere, Vulci, Veii, Vetulonia, etc., in objects of luxury most 
of which were purchased or imitated from the Plu.enicians. 

V. Turning southward, we find that, in the Alban neeropoli, cremation 
continued to be the rule, showing that here the Italic population remained 
pure. This was not the case in the northern plain. In 1889, an oak trunk 
was found at Gabii, hollowed out to receive a body with its decoration and 
funerary vases of the beginning of the seventh century. Similar use of in- 
humation is found in tombs of this century at Falerii and Rome, where in- 
humation came to preponderate during the course of the sixth century. At 
its close, it suddenly and completely ceased, being replaced by the tombs 
for cremation which Lanciani terms sistema delle arche, and which remains 
the rule up to the second century. This sudden change from inhumation 
coincides with the fall of the Etruscan dynasty in Rome and the subsecpient 
struggle for liberty in which the Etruscans were banded against the Italics 
and the Greeks. Thus Rome, from being an Etruscan city with an Italic 
substratum, returned to being a city politically even Italic, threw ofl' Etrus- 
can yoke, customs, religion, and returned to cremation after having used 
inhumation for two hundred years (700-500 b, c.). 

YI. Turning northward from Corneto, we find a difference in the rela- 
tion of the two kinds of tombs. At the neighboring Vulci the two rites 
were practised simultaneously for some time, showing that its Italic popu- 
lation resisted the foreign invasion for a longer period than Corneto, which 
was their earlier conquest. Later, inhumation became the rule there. In 
the upper part of the valleys of the Fiora and Albegna, nearer the Monte 
Amiata, no ancient cinerary tombs have been found. As one ascends along 
the coast, the relation between the two rites shows in increasing ratio a long 
and effective resistance of the Italics against the Etruscan invaders. At 
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Vetulonia all the most archaic tombs are for cremation. It would not be 
correct, however, to think that Vetulonia remained Italic down to 400, 
for part of the contents of the famous Tomha del Dtice of the close of the 
sixth century are certainly Etruscan. The habit of surrounding tombs 
with circles of stones is also one current in Etruscan districts, and is not 
used by the group of Italics who used cremation. But it is true that the 
iirne a capanna and the well -tombs of the Villanova type, both purely 
Italic, lasted here longer than at Vulci. The Etruscans, w^ho in this region 
extended their power later and more slowly, met with an Italic popula- 
tion of high intellectual culture, and were obliged to accommodate them- 
selves to circumstances and to burn their dead. This adoption of foreign 
customs by the Etruscans of Vetulonia is especially showm by the rectangu- 
lar form of the funerary box for the ashes decorated with silver, a reduc- 
tion of the large wooden boxes in earlier Etruscan use. Vetulonia explains 
what had been observed also at Volterra, where inhumation in Etruscan 
hypogea succeeded Italic cinerary tombs without displacing them. The 
important fact is, that here also as in Rome there was a return to crema- 
tion : many tombs constructed on the plan of the rite of inhumation have 
received urns for cremation. This general fact and the uninterrupted 
course of cremation at Vetulonia can be explained only by admitting that 
there w^as in these localities a current from the Italic substratum powerful 
enough to obliterate gradually the imported Etruscan custoins. 

VII. The eastern section of the country gives some interesting points 
of comparison. The earliest tomb for inhumation (Sergardi) at Cortona is 
not earlier than the middle of the sixth century Only a little before this 
time must it have been occupied by the Etruscans in their march north- 
ward over the Apennines. More to the se. is a country that remained 
essentially Italic, that part of Umbria, including Perugia, that lies west of 
the Tiber. Here inhumation never took root. Chiusi, the Italic (dusium, 
wdth its populous neighborhood is extremely instructive. Undset remarks : 
“ Here in the interior of Etruria the development is entirely different from 
that at Corneto. At Chiusi there are no tombs afo.^sa or a cassa ; in the 
toinbe a ziro w^e here find the objects that characterized that class of Etrus- 
can tombs. At Chiusi the earliest funerary rite, that of cremation, lasts 
longer than at Corneto ; the lekythoi w ith browm lines are here often found 
in tombs for cremation, while in Corneto they begin to appear only in tombs 
for inhumation.’' It therefore appears that the earliest tombs for inhuma- 
tion at Chiusi, those of the Pania and Fonterotella properties, need not be 
dated before the middle of the sixth century, and that they precede only 
by a little the first painted chamber-tombs. Here also we conclude that 
the Etruscan occupation of these regions did not happen before the middle 
of the sixth century. 
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The canopus, considered by many to be characteristically Etruscan, is 
however a cross of Italic and Etruscan influences : it is derived from the 
Vilianova ossuary, from its bronze substitute, from the hut-urn {imia a 
cap€inna)y and continued to be a cinerary vase during the Etruscan inva- 
sion, developing even into the shape of complete human figures. Among 
them, the urns are earlier, the sarcophagi later. With them are to be as- 
sociated the many cinerary cases which we should regard as concessions 
made by the Etruscans to popular customs of the native population. 

VIII. If these facts have any value, it must be admitted : — i. that in 
Etruria the great longitudinal valleys, as well as the coast-line, were origin- 
ally occupied by the same Italic races that dwelt in the country north of 
the Apennines and in Latium : ii. that about the middle of the eighth 
century, perhaps a little before, the Etruscans appear, first atCornetoand 
in its neighborhood to the south, east, and northeast; that in about 700 
they invade Latium and hold Home until about 500, and perhaps for the 
same period the entire region up to the Alban hills, but with an insecure 
hand: iii. that at the same time, perhaps about 700, they extend north- 
ward toward Vulci, and in the fii-st half of the century push beyond Yulci 
northward up to Vetulonia and Volterra. Only in the following century do 
they extend themselves eastward, first from Volsinii (Orvieto), which they 
had previously occin)ied, northward in the Yaldichiana to lake Trasimeno 
(occupying Perugia still later), in the upper valley of the Arno, and thence 
by the Futa pass to Bologna, etc. The nucleus of the national Etruscan power 
and genius was in the south, in the country extending from Monte Amiata 
southward to the Tiber. The land south of the river was only occupied 
temporarily by them, and that to the NW., x. and i:., occupied at a later 
date, though politically subject to the Etruscans, never completely became 
an Etruscan possession. 

Reference may here be made to a passage of Dionysios in the history of 
Tarquinius Priscus. The Latins, when menaced by the Tan^uins, sought 
aid, against these Etruscans, from the Sabines, their Italic relatives, and 
from the Tlrrenl, five of whose cities came to their aid : Clusium, Arre- 
tium, Yolaterrm, Ruscellte and Yetulonia. This seems natural, now* that 
w*e know that toward 6U0 these cities w^re just those that still remained 
Italic. After the Etruscans had gained possession of these cities, Porsenna 
made his attempt to reestablish the Etruscan power in Rome, and its fail- 
ure madeof the Tiber the regular boundary betw*een free and Etruscan Italy. 

IX. It is not my purpose to speak of the origin of the Etruscans, nor 
do I believe in the simple hypothesis of the emigration of an entire nation 
by sea. The chronologic computation of the Etruscans embraces a plan 
that could be used only when the nation was concentrated, when each 
member w as known to the other and to the priests. Its calculations would 
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lead us to fix on the middle of the eleventh century as the period in which 
the invading Etruscans established themselves in the heart of the region 
afterwards called Etruria. It is not surprising that nearly three centuries 
of pacific development passed before the Etruscans felt the need of exten- 
sion, and did so, as was natural, by following the valleys that led to the 
sea in order to gain the coast. It is possible that they originally came 
from the east ; but it is impossible to <leci<le whether they entered Italy 
before the Italics and were thrust southward bv them into the hilly Etrus- 
can interior, or whether, arriving after the Italic tribes, they opened a 
w^ay through them. 

AREZZO=ARRETHJM. — An Ancient Well. — Outsidethe walls of Arezzo, 
to the XE., about ten metres within the old Etruscan walls, Sig. Occhiiii 
has discovered and explored an ancient well. It was covered bv a large 
slab, 1.30 met. wide. It grew wider as one descended, taking the form of 
a long wine amphora. Below the depth of fourteen metres, many vases 
w^ere found. The upper ones were of ordinary style belonging to the late 
Roman Empire, usually urns with one handle and projecting lip, of which 
more than fifty were found. With them were four copper pails with high 
iron handles badly oxydized, varying in shape and in size from 19 to 24 
cent. At a depth of between 17 and 18 metres ^vas found a beautiful 
bronze pitcher which was originally gilt. Its height is 21 cent., wddth at 
mouth 9 cent., with an elegant handle ending in the middle of the vase in 
a head and bust in relief of a female divinity identified with Diana by the 
quiver over the right shoulder. Its artistic style refers it to the first century 
of the Empire, At the bottom of the well lay a brilliant copper pail with 
a bronze handle ending in a goose-head, turning over the edge between two 
projections and decorated where they join the vase with a vine leaf in re- 
lief. This is Etruscan work of the second or third century b. c. The pail 
rested on three small bronze bases .soldered to it, and is of large size, 25 
cent, high, 19 cent, diameter. Also in the bottom was found a large iron 
key, 30 cent, long, similar to another found in an Etruscan fountain near 
Arezzo. A third key of bronze was found in an Etruscan well near Chiusi. 
A fourth of silver and of great beauty was found at Brolio (Valdichiana) 
among Etruscan objects. Comm. Gamurrini suspects that on the dest^’iic- 
tion or de-consecration of a temple, the key w^as cast into a neighboring 
well or fountain as something sacred that should not be used. This con- 
jecture is favored by their great size and elaborate form. Also in the 
bottom were two lamps, one of earth, the other, very elegant, of thin cop- 
per ; two leaden shells, probably for coins ; a votive bronze tablet with a 
figure scratched. Only a few coins were pre.served, such as one of Ha- 
drian and one of Maximianus. Further proof of the existence, in this 
neighborhood, of a small temple was given by a chanelled colonnette of 
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travertine that may have belonged to its j)ronaos, and some fragments of 
terracotta acroteria ending in palmettos and of antelixes with heads ; also 
remains of white tessellated mosaic, and many pieces of aes rudt\ Proba- 
bly the temple was dedicated to Diana, as was indicated by her effigy on 
the bronze pitcher. — Not. cL Scavt, 1891, pp. 159-60. 

ODERZO (Venetia), — Mosaic Pavement. — In February, a polychro- 
matic Roman mosaic-pavement was found in a held near Oderzo. It is 
6.70 met. long, 4.06 met. wide at one end and 2 met. at the other. Its 
border consists of four successive zones of Greek pattern of varied design. 
It is divided lengthwise into three zones, each of which has three sub- 
divisions across the width. In the upper zone on the left (2.70 wide, 1.30 
high) is a hare followed by a hound while tlie fore-part of another hare 
emerges from a bush, and there appear the head of one horse and the hind- 
quarters of another. The composition in the middle of the upper zone 
(1.95 long, 1.30 wide) rej^^resents an enclosure surrounded by walls with a 
portico at the end and an open door in the centre, within which is a woman 
feeding two geese and two hens. The composition on the right (1.30 wide, 
l.GO long) represents that kind of bird-snaring which is called a civetta 
con panlone. The owl is half hidden in a bush, and above it are six 
birds, three of which are caught in the snare. Owl and birds are admir- 
able in coloring and design. The lower zone is almost entirely destroyed. 
There remains only a man armed with a lance, facing a boar, then an arm 
and the legs of two figures. The technique of the work is delicate, and the 
colors fresh and bright. — Not, d. Scavi, 1891, p. 143. 

ROMA. — Sarcophagus. — In digging for a drain on the Via Salaria near 
the gate, was found a marble sarcophagus. Its front is striated : in the 
central shields are two busts, the heads being only roughly sketched, repre- 
senting a senator (with toga decorated with irabea) and his wife. Relow 
them are two shepherds ; one seated, milking two goats, the other stand- 
ing, leaning on his crook and plaving on the pipe. At each corner is a 
fine single figure in high relief — on the right, a bearded man in pallium ; 
on the left, a woman in tunic and pallium. On the sides are the usual 
guardians of the tomb, the griffins, — Not. d. Scavi, 1891, p. 166. 

SAN MARZANOTTO. — A Roman Necropolis. — Traces have been found, 
in the territory of San Marzanotto in Liguria, of a necropolis of the Roman 
period in which the rites of both cremation and inhumation were used, and 
which was in use for several centuries, as is shown bv coins ranging from 
Augustus to Constantine II. — Not, d, Sc((vi, 1891, pp. 144-5. 

TONTOLA (near Forli). — A pre-Ronuiii tomb found in Ton tola, 22 kil. 
from Forli, yielded a number of vases, some of which are similar to those 
found in Gallic tombs ; nearly all were of black varnish, a few with light- 
green. They were arranged about a skeleton. — Notd.Scavi, 1891, pp. 145-7. 
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BASLE. — Dr. Burckhardt, of the Basle Museum, has lately redis- 
covered a collection of over a hundred wood-blocks by Albrecht Diirer that 
have been lost sight of for some years. Three of the blocks have been cut ; 
the rest, which were evidently intended for a book which was never pub- 
lished, are uncut, and are each about fifteen centimetres by nine. One 
larger block is signed at the back by Albrecht Diirer, with his name in full ; 
the rest are without signature or monogram . — AtheniEuniy Oct. 11. 

GENEVA.— Museum and Picture Gallery. — M. Gustave Revilliod 
has left, by his will, to the city of Geneva a museum which he built and filled 
with works of art at the expense of four millions of francs. It is at the 
city-gate and is called Musee de V Ariana, It contains works of painting 
and sculpture, ceramics, metal, ancient furniture and rare books. The 
city also receives a gallery of paintings, valued at several millions, left to 
M. Revilliod, a few hours before his death, by Mine. Fleuriot. — Chroa. 
des Arts, 1891, No. 1. 

VEVEY. — The workmen engaged upon the sewerage at Vevey have un- 
earthed, near the church of St. Clara, a bronze statue of Neptune in excel- 
lent preservation. The Feuille d^Avis de Vevey observes that this spot was 
the centre of the ancient Vibiscum. In 1777, when the church of St. Clara 
was being “restored,” the workmen excavated a Roman altar of white 
marble with the inscription deo silvaxo. — Athenceum, Oct. 18. 

GERMANY. 

Roman Wall. — A complete excavation of the Limes Romanus. — At Heidel- 
berg, a meeting took place on the 28th ult. in the University Library be- 
tween the representatives of Prussia, Bavaria, Wiirternberg, Baden, and 
Hesse, as also of the Academies of Berlin and IMunich, in consequence of 
the commission received from the five German governments for united ex- 
cavation of the Roman bound ary- wall, which bears so close a resemblance 
to our own Northumbrian vallim. Amongst those present was Professor 
IVIommsen ; and two directoi*s (one military and the other an archieologist) 
were determined on, and a })eriod of five years was fixed for the termina- 
tion of the work. — 'Athenceum, Jan. 10. 

The projected excavation of the Limes Romanus will be carried out by 
the combined efforts and subsidies of the five German governments throimh 
whose territories it passes, in as thorough and comprehensive a manner as 
possible. During the five or six years required for the work the course 
and direction of the earthen wall will be accurately determined, and its 
construction, design and front view will be studied, when possible, along 
its entire length ; as also, by means of excavation, the castella, towers, gates, 
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and bridges where the barrier went across the river. Research will also 
be directed to any Roman buildings or their remains contiguous to the 
wall or forts (casteUa)^ as the scholce, baths, the springs utilized, wells, etc\\ 
and then to the Roman stations near the vallum^ the ancient roads running 
alongside or in connection with the Limes. All antiquities found in the 
excavations will belong to the several states in which they are respectively 
found ; but plaster facsimiles will be made of the principal objects and 
placed in the museum at Mainz. The results of the undertaking will be 
published yearly. — Athenceum, Feb. 14. 

BERLIN. — The German Arch>!EOLOGICal Society in Berlin. — July Meet- 
ing, — The papers read were as follows: Kekule, The form and decoration 
of the earliest Greek and the pre-Greek vases. — Treu, Male torso found at 
Olympia in 1878 {Ausgrah., iii, pi. 17^, 2). By means of a better-pre- 
served replica in the Dresden collection (Clarac, 549, 1156), this torso is 
shown to be an Asklepios, and an Attic work of the close of the fifth cen- 
tury and of the school of Pheidias. It may be a replica of the Asklepios 
of Alkamenes ; but at all events it confirms Overbeck’s idea that the 
classic type of Asklepios originated in the school of Pheidias. — Pomtow, 
A three-sided base at Delphoi. Of this base and its inscription five blocks 
and eleven small fragments have been found. The inscription, in Ionic 
dialect, indicates that the monument to which this base belonged was a 
replica of that dedicated by the Messenians with the Nike of Paionios : 
this w(mld illustrate the close relation between the two religious centres of 
Greece, Olympia and Delphoi. — Winter, The relation of the Mycenaean 
monuments to Egyptian and Hittite art. He believes the ^lycenaean civ- 
ilization to have originated in Syria and to have flourished between 1600 
and 1200 b. c. As an illustration of Egyptian influence, a Cypriote bowl 
is mentioned wrongly described as Phmnician : its fantastic figures, as well 
as those on some Island-stones and a Tiryns painting, are adaptations of the 
Egyptian sacred hippopotamus Thueris. Hittite influence is asserted not 
only in details of arms, hair, etc., but also in composition. — Trendelenburg 
called attention to the description of the Mausoleum of Halikarnassos in 
Pliny, XXXVI. 30 sqq. He seeks to accord Pliny’s measurements with the 
reconstruction of the remains of the monument, and to make further sue:- 
gestions from the text. He is opposed to a heavy, high basement, and thinks 
that the singularity of the monument arose in its pyramid being supported 
on a peripteral chamber. — Berl.phil. Woch., 1890, Nos. 35, 37. 

DRESDEN. — The Museum of Antiques. — A number of additions to the 
museum may be chronicled. A mummy-portrait from the Fayum, from 
the Graft' collection, interesting as showing a rough tempera pr)rtrait of a 
man painted over a beautiful encaustic portrait of an old woman. Prince 
Fred. Augustus has donated two Palmyreiiiau tombstones with late Roman 
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portraits aud inscriptions. A large number of terracottas from Myrina and 
Tanagra have been purchased, also some gold decoration from the Fay urn. 
The collection of casts will soon be reopened in its new quarters, the Alber- 
tinum, with many notable additions. — Berl. phiL Woch,^ 189U, Xo. 35. 

KREIMBACH. — The Heidenburg. — The excavations carried on by C. 
Mehlis in the “Heidenburg’’ near Kreimbaeh are de.-cribed by him in 
detail in the BerLphll. Woc/i, 1890, Xo. 45. It is undoubtedly a late Komaii 
fortress. Parts of its western, southern, and nortliern walls were uncovered. 
Among piles of refuse and small objects found by them were about sixty 
bronze coins, especially of Constantine, while ^ome were of Magnentius and 
Constans as well as of Postumus (259-68). Of the bronze ornaments found 
many were quite well executed. The va.^es all belong to the period between 
the close of the third and that of the fourth century a. d. ; some of them 
show decorative motives which were afterwanls characteristic of the Mer- 
ovingian period. These discoveries, together with those of Heidelsburg, 
Obrigheim, Eisenberg, Ungstein have brought to light a series of objects 
such as must have been the means of connecting directly the ornamentation 
of late E-oman pottery with that of the Merovingian period. An account 
is given of various remains of architecture and sculpture, graves, coins, etc. 

Ayi account of the results of further excavations begun on Sept. 17. Their 
object was the systematic clearing of the west side where nothing had been 
done except to search for graves. The wall was found to be continuous, 
and in connection with it was found a votive inscription of the second cen- 
turv A. D. At the sw. corner was a square tower. The usual number of 
potsherds and coins came to light. — Berl. phil. Woch., 1890, Xo. 47. 

STRAUBING. — At Straubing, in Bavaria, some Celtic tombs have been 
opened, and found to contain most interesting bronze ornaments and iron 
weapons belonging to the people of Kluetia before the Roman conquest. 
The long-feought-for Roman cemetery has also been discovered — through 
the unearthing of a Roman tomb containing cinerary urns — flanking the 
old military road from Serviodurum (Straubing) to Abusina, both situ- 
ated on the Danube. — Aihenceum^ Xov. 22. 

TRIER. — All interesting series of objects found in excavations at Ehrarig, 
near Trier, have been added to the museum of that city. They include a 
statue of Wotan ; a sword and an urn ; an equestrian statue that proba- 
bly formed part of a votive column consecrated to the contest of Wotan 
and Jupiter. The socle of the statue and a capital have been found, the 
former being decorated with figures of gods. — Cour. de FArt., 1890, Xo. 35. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

ALTENBURG=CARNUNTUM. — Discovery of an Amphitheatre. — Pro- 
fessor Hauser, under whose direction the Carnuntum excavations are car- 
ried on, had for a month past observed the color of an extensive cornfield, 
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which varied in every part. He found an elevated post of observation, 
and, after a week's close attention, declared it to be his opinion that the 
cornfield was growing over the site of an ancient amphitheatre. His 
drawings showed that the oblong centre piece was somewhat concave, and 
the corn was quite ripe in that part, because there was much soil between 
the surface and the bottom of the theatre. Elliptical lines of green, grow- 
ing paler the higher they rose, showed the seats, and lines forming a radius 
from the centre showed the walls supporting the elliptical rows of scats. 
The professor waited impatiently for the corn to ripen, and the moment 
it was cut the excavations began. They have shown that the almost in- 
credible suggestion was perfectly correct. Six inches below the soil the 
top of the outer wall was fouml, and from t lie re the soil gradually grew 
thicker until the bottom of the arena was reached, the pavement of which 
is in perfect condition. From the theatre a paved road leads to the Camp 
of Carnuntum. As soon us the theatre has been entirely freed of the soil 
covering it, all the measurements will be taken, and it will be ascertained 
what arena it is. — London Tdne.s, Oct. 4, 1800. 

GALLICIA. — Pal>eo- ETHNOLOGIC RESEARCHES. — The October-1890 num- 
ber of the Cvamw' Bulletin rejiorts on G. Ossowski’s review of pal^eo-ethno- 
graph v in Gallicia. He distinguishes three archreo logical zones, one western, 
that of Cracow, and two eastern, those of Leopol and Podolia. His investi- 
gations were directed to: (1) Caverns; at Stradecz (dist. of Grudek), 
Rosolin (dist. of Lisko), Urycz (Stryj), Kozary and ;8arnki (Rohatyn) ; 
all except the last two being of especial interest. (2) Prehistoric Sta- 
tions ; at Zabince (Husiatyn), Zablotce, Hucisk and Wysock (Brody) ; all 
of which were recognizable from their fragments of hand-made vases, and 
objects in bone, silex, glass or bronze. (3) Tumuli, which are a peculi- 
arity of the zone of Leopol. Several of these he has excavated (a) at 
Tenetikl (Rohatyn) four tumuli for cremation, in wdiich he found several 
undecorated funerary earthen vases containing bones: (6) near Uwisla 
(Husiatyn) where out of three tumuli he tried only two, and only in one 
was a skeleton found ; also a vase with a handle and some decoration and 
a discoidal pearl of yellow amber : (c) at Zablotce, a tumulus wdth three 
unburnt skeletons laid on stone slabs. (4) Tombs for Interment, tw^o 
of which were in the village of Uwisla : one contained, under an immense 
stone slab, a male skeleton of dolichocephalic race. (5) Tumuli for 
Cremation : of this variety is a peculiar prehistoric cemetery opened in 
the village of Wasilkowce (Husiatyn), which covers several hundred square 
metres. The tombs are all placed under a continuous layer, 40 cent, in 
thickness, of formless earthen bricks. The vases found are in their decora- 
tion like the painted vases of Horodnica described by Kopernicki. 

7 
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DENMARK. 

COPENHAGEN. — New Museums. — There are at present being erected 
in Copenhagen a new Meteorological Museum, a Polytechnic Institute, and 
the great Museum of Arts, in which the valuable collections from the late 
Christiansborg Palace are to be placed. Also arrangements are being 
made for the erection of a new museum of arts and industries. — Buildei', 
Aug. 30. 

TURKEY. 

DOBRUTSCHA. — Triumphal monument. — Geffroy announced, to the 
meeting of the Acad, des Lhscripfu^h'^ ot Jan. ‘23, that M. Tocilesco, tormer 
member of the Ec. pi’at. de^ haiifes ftvdcs^ luid discovered at Dobrutscha 
a triumphal monument erected by Trajan in 108 or 109 A. D. Some of 
the sculptured trophies represent barbarian prisoners in chains . — Ami des 
ilio/u, 1891, p. 105. 

SALONIKA. — Damage to the churches by fire. — We quote from the 
Times the following report, received from the architectural students of the 
British School at Athens : — 

“Salonika, October 28, 1890. 

Church of St. Sophia . — “ Of the many churches of Byzantine times still 
remaining in Salonika, that of Saint Sophia is the only one that has been 
at all affected by the recent fire. The report that it had been destroyed 
is entirely unfounded ; and, although a good deal of irreparable damage 
has been done, the building is still structurally sound and capable of be- 
ing repaired. Kone of the original work of the church has been injured, 
except the marble pillars and the fine carved capitals of the arcades divid- 
ing the central area from the aisles and galleries ; of these only three of 
the lower arcade on the north side have escaped injury, the others are more 
or less irretrievably damaged. And this is partly due to the large accumu- 
lation of public records, which had been stored in the southeast corner of 
the building, having been all consumed in the fire. The lead covering of 
the main dome has been somewhat injured, and all the roofing, which was 
of wood covered with lead, has been destroyed. This, however, was not 
of Byzantine times, the external appearance of the church having been 
much altered by the Turks, who raised the aisle walls to a uniform level 
all around, and covered in the whole building with a new roof, sloping up 
to the sides of the central dome and entirely hiding many of the main 
structural lines. The open colonnade along the west front, which was also 
added by the Turks, has been in part destroyed, and the conical roof of 
the minaret has been burnt off and some damage done to the staircase in 
its interior. The northwest turret, usually assumed to be of Frankish times, 
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is practically intact, only a few tiles having fallen from its roof ; but the 
wooden porch and staircase built by the Turks against the south door of 
the narthex have been entirely destroyed. 

The heat of the fire has loosened the plaster from the walls in many 
places, exposing interesting points of detail which were before invisible. 
In particular, one important point which we now see clearly is the evi- 
dence of the existence of at least five large openings in the west wall, and 
in two of these openings remains of frescoes covering the soffits of the arches 
through the whole thickness of the wall, thus showing that the openings 
had not been filled in with iloorways, and that an exonarthex must have 
existed, which may have been removed by the Turks when they built the 
present colonnade. It is now possible also to identify most of the original 
Byzantine round-arched windows which the Turks had built up or filled 
in with square stone frames. 

“The mosaics seem practically uninjured. They are at present very 
indistinctly seen through a thick coating with which the >moke of the fire 
has covered them. In the mosaics of the dome, the subject of which is the 
Ascension of Clirist, w'e can now ^eethat the faces have all been picked out 
by the Turks; but otherwise they are in their original condition, although 
there are some traces of later restoration on the band of fiow’ers and fruit 
which runs round the lower part of the subject. 

“ We found the drawings of this church, wdiich were published by Texier 
and Pullan in their Byzantine Architecture be very inaccurate and mis- 
leading ; and we therefore considered it desirable to take advantage of the 
present circumstances to make a ne^v and complete survey of the whole 
structure and carefully record all the new evidences which the effects of 
the fire have revealed. 

Church of St. Georye . — “The round church of St. George, now’ knowm 
as the Orta Sultan Osman Mosque, has lately undergone a complete res- 
toration and renovation. The fine mosaics of its cupola, wdiich w’ere in a 
very dilapidated condition, have been repaired and completed in paint bv 
an Italian, wdio has supplied the parts which w’ere w’anting, largely from 
his own imagination, and conse(piently their historical and artistic value 
has greatly suffered. Many structural details formerly visible have also 
been filled up or covered with whitewash. 

“0/ the other Byzantine cJuirehe>i in Salonika, it is only necessary liere 
to .say a few wmrds. They remain at present undisturbed, and, unless they 
too come under the destructive influence of a great fire, are likelv to last 
through many future generation^. Here, again, the Texier and Pullan 
drawdngs are very incomplete ; and it w’ould be a matter for extreme re- 
gret, in the event of anything happening to these churches, that full and 
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complete records had not been made. — Robt, Weir Schultz, Sidney 
H. Barnsley, Academy^ Nov. 22. 

RUSSIA. 

The Origin of Enamels in Europe. — M, le baron de Baye called the at- 
tention of the Acadt^mie des Inscriptions (Aipril 25) to decorations of enam- 
elled bronze that ^^ere recently found in the government of Kalouga and 
which were exhibited at the recent arclueological congre.Sft at Moskow. 
This discovery is said to throw a new light on the origin of enamelling in 
European art [It is not said whether these are Chainpleve encrusted enamels, 
as is probable ]. — Bevue Crit., 1890, i, j). 359. 

KERTSCH (Crimea). — Greek Paintings. — In the neighborhood of 
Kertsch, famous for the discovery of magnificent and numerous pieces of 
ancient jewelry some thirty years ago, a further discovery of interest is 
reported. It is a tomb consisting of three compartments, discovered 14 ft. 
under the surface. The walls are covered with frescoes representing divin- 
ities and scenes of ancient Greek life. They are accompanied by an in- 
scription in archaic Greek letters, — Cour. de I'Art, 1890, No. 40. 

Discovery of a catacomb. — Laborers in a quarry near Kertsch have 
discovered a catacomb with a number of inscriptions, emblems, and fres- 
coes. It is in the form of a great hall cut in the rock, supported by thir- 
teen pillars artistically ornamented. One of these pillars bears the follow ing 
inscription : “ The Judge Sorak built this sanctum without removing the 
human bones found on the spot. ^lay no one touch or desecrate my body, as 
he who does so shall not enter the realm of the spirits .'' — Builder y Aug. 30. 

PODOLIA. — Prehistoric researches. — The Bulletin (Oct. 1890) of the 
Academy of Sciences of Cracow reports on Casimir Pulawski's archieolog- 
ical researches in Russian Podolia, which describe in detail two prehistoric 
tombs discovered not far from Karaieniec in the village of Zaw adynce, 25 
kilom. from Husiatyn. One was a tomb for interment, without covering- 
slab, containing a clearly dolichocephalic skeleton unaccompanied by any 
object. The second was a tumulus, found in another part of the same vil- 
lage, containing two skeletons: by the side of one of these was a small 
plain earthen hand-made vase, a bone awl, a small hatchet, a knife, two 
arrowheads, and fragments of silex instruments, which indicate the neo- 
lithic period. 

Cz. Neyman describes a cemetery near the village of Bolhane (dist. of 
Olhopol). It contains 31 tombs in two groups: the four that were opened 
were each surrounded by a stone belt composed of a double row of large 
slabs. A peculiarity was the protecting of some of the bodies by placing 
over them hollowed-out oak trunks. Objects in bronze and iron w'ere found. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

BIRMINGHAM. ADDITIONS TO THE MUSEUM. Mr. SaMUEL JeVOXS of 

Birmingham has given to the Art Gallery of that place a collection of 
illuminated manuscripts, printed books, and carved ivories, which fill two 
large cases in the Italian Gallery and Industrial Hall of the museum. The 
books range from the xiv to the xviii century, and illustrate the devel- 
opment of the typographic craft from that of calligraphy. The ivories in- 
clude Japanese examples, Christian diptychs and triptychs, and French, 
Kussian, German, and English instances of various kinds. — Athe}t., Dec. 27. 

CASTLE CARY. — EXCAVATIONS. — The We4er7i Chronicle says that the 
excavations at Caj?tle Cary have been steadily pursued, and now the founda- 
tions of the keep of Cary Castle are siifhciently exposed to enable an ac- 
curate ground -pi an to be made. This plan shows, beyond doubt, that the 
Castle was about 200 yards to the southwest of the position where it has 
been generally suj^posed to have stood, and wliere its site is marked on the 
latest ordnance map. The Castle is seen to be, not an ordinary ‘'shell 
keep,’’ but a strongly-built fortress of unusually large dimensions and 
thickness of walls, the outer wall being Id ft. thick. The keep is nearly 
complete, but the walls of the inner and outer baileys are yet to be dis- 
covered. — Builder, Sept, 20, ISOO. 

CHESTER=DEVA. — Excavations in the north wall (c/. vol. vi, p. 398). 
— During some re})airs, made in Dec. 1890, to the north wall, to the west 
of IS^orthgate, excavation was continued. It was soon apparent that, as 
was the case on the other side of Xorthgate, the wall was full of Roman 
remains, consisting of inscribed and sculptured monuments, portions of 
Roman biiih lings, etc. Seven inscribed stones (either whole or fragmentary) 
w'ere at once unearthed, together with four pieces of sculpture. Two of 
these are particularly noteworthy. Hitherto, only one sepulchral monu- 
ment of any equites, or Roman horse-soldiers, belonging to the twentieth 
legion, stationed at Deva (Chester), have been found; but here were two 
monuments to soldiers of this class, in one of which the soldier is showTi on 
horseback : one of these has the inscription still perfect, whilst in the other 
it is at present missing. 

Roman Inscriptions found in ibso. — 1. Tombstone with inscription sur- 
mounted i)y fragment of a relief representing a horseman. d(7s*) ^{{anihus) \ 
c . iVL(nr^) severvs ; E<i(nc.?) LKG(m/a’.s-) xx x{aleriae') \ \{icirici!<) vixiT 
xy{nos) . xxxx. 2. Relief of a horseman riding over a fallen enemy, well 
preserved ; underneath an inscription, of which only the first line D , M . 
is left. 3. Tombstone with inscription surmounted by fragments of two 
figures, one certainly, the other probably, female. The wdiole is much 
broken, vocoxiae c . va [/ {erius .^)] victor i xigrixa. Possibly C. Va[l]. 
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Victor was husband of Voconia, but the inscription appears never to have 
been completed : certainly no more is visible. 4. Tombstone with in- 
scription surmounted by the lover part of a ‘‘Funeral Banquet” relief. 

\ RESTITAE \{ixit) I VII ET II; AR. . .(?) \{ixiV) AN- 

(jios) III. . . 5. Fragment of tombstone, with few fine letters. B,7. F ragmen ts. 

Besides these inscribed relics, some pieces of sculpture (all seemingly 
sepulchral) have been found, and some coping stones and other hewn 
work. All but two or three pieces are of red sandstone ; the exce})tions 
are of a whiter stone, resembling that used for the moument of M. Aurelius 
iXepos and his wife, now in the Grosvenor INruseiirn. It appears, therefore, 
that the part of the north wall from which tlu'se sumes come has contents 
very similar to the part examined some three years ago. The lettering of 
Xos. 1 and 4 seems to be later than that of the majority of the previous 
finds, but arguments based on lettering are at all times to be used with 
caution. — Atheiueum, Dec. Id, IdHO. 

Excavations in isgi. — Since February, the work has gone on uninter- 
ruptedly. About 100ft. of the wall to the west of the north gate have been 
opened and thoroughly explored, without much disturbance of the face of 
the wall. Altogether some twenty-five inscriptions and funeral sculptures 
have been taken out, together with a number of other carved and \vorked 
stones. One centurial stone has been found, and this probablv came from 
the first Roman wall of Chester, which would be pulled down when the 
area of the town was enlarged. One of the inscriptions commemorates an 
optio, or sub-centurion, who perished by shipwreck ; another refers to the 
honorable discharge, koneda (d‘ a soldier who was released from ser- 

vice ; whilst a third was erected to a freednmn by his former master. 

Roman Inscriptions found in isqi. — O f the inscriptions found all but 
one are tombstones. 1. [Dis . . .] opt[^]onis ad >pem ordinis 

CENTVRIA LVCTLI i INGEXVI QVI 1 XAVFRAGIO PimiT ' K(st). The 

phrase ad spem ordinis occurs several times in inscriptions, denoting that 
the dead man had been eligible for or expecting his promotion. In this 
case he was cut short by >hipv reck, perhaps in the estuary of the Dee. 2. 
Inscrij:>tion of one G. Valerius, badly mutilated. 4. d(/n) M(a)nbi{s) 

s(^f(Cr \ GARIXIVS FE,EIX 3III.FS L| EG(m?H'-'^) II . . . | |^? 

AN(n)is i xxxx 1 uteres) Tionendiim) c(uravii), 5. Red sandstone figure 
of an optio with staff and “ tickets ” wdth the inscription : d(/s) ^(anibus) \ 
[*? C(<^/)e]ciLIVS AVITjVS E3IER(i7rf) A\G(usta) ] OPTIO LEG. XX 1 V. V. ST('i)- 
^(endiorum) xv yix{it) \ AX(nos) xxxiv l H(cre.s) i''{aciendum) c(uravit), 
Emerita is the modern Merida in Spain. 6. D(is) u(anibus) j CASSivs 
SECVNIdVS MISSVS nolXESTA MISSIONES VIX(il7) AX(nos) LXA'X . . . 1 CO . . . 
7. DIS MAXIBVS ; D. CAPIEXI i VRBICI VOLlTIXIA (tribll) VIENN(a) j SiG 
STI PEXD(n>n<m) xxiv 1 AXXOR(w?n) xliv | H(ere5) ^{aciendurn) Q{uramt). 
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9. i >( is ) ^ i ( anib ' u $) ] etacontio | liberto bene i merenti c. asv;riv3 
FORTi(s) PATR ONVs Eivs posviT. 14. d(is) : si ( anibiis ) c. ivlCu*) marvl!- 
LiNi B ( ene ) F { lckirli ) TRiBjvNi vixit , annis xxxxv n ( eves ') F ^ acien - 
dum ) c ( iirav { t ). 

Besides these inscriptions, several sculptures have been found, partly 
sepulchral figures, partly, perhaps, from some building. The details of 
these would, however, have little meaning without drawings. — F. Haver- 
field, in Athenceimu April 25, May 16, 1891. 

COLCHESTER. — At the Feb.-4 meeting of the Brit. Arch. Assoc., Mr. 
J. M. ^Vard exhibited a series of Roman earthenware vessels and fragments 
which have recently been found at Colchester outside the circuit of the 
Roman walls. Among these were some portions of vessels of Samian ware 
having patterns of great beauty, and the handle of an amphora inscribed 
with N and t conjoined and the name c antoni. . . Mr. Way pointed out 
that some of the patterns on the Samian ware were identical with several 
found in London. — Athtmeiim, Feb. 14, 1891. 

DORE. — Remains of a cistercian abbey. — Some curious finds were re- 
cently made when cleaning out* two watercourses on the north of Abbey 
Dore in Herefordshire. The dormitories and domestic offices of the Cister- 
cians who built it were on this side of the church, and doubtless many more 
singular relics would be recovered w'ere a thorough investigation made. 
Nine old keys — probably of stables, granaries, and the like — were picked 
up. A keen-edged pointed dinner knife was also found, and three coins : 
one a silver groat of Elizabeth ; the second a tine specimen of a copper six- 
pence of James II, dated 1689 ; and the third a copper halfpenny (?) bear- 
ing the legend n VMMoiiv:M famvlvs, probably of \Yilliam and Mary. A 
quantity of hewn stones and fragments, which had formed part of the 
conventual buildings, were also dug out. The keys and coins, together 
with the knife, are carefully preserved by the owner of the laud, Capt. T. 
Freke Lewis, of Abbey Dore. The fine Cistercian church here is still used 
as the parish chui'ch, being the only Cistercian church so used in England. 
— Athenceiimy Feb. 14, 1891. 

EDINBURGH. — Collections of the society of antiquaries. — The ar- 
chaeological collections of the vSocietv of Antiquaries of Scotland are being 
removed from the Mound, Et I inburgh, to the large premises provided for 
them in the eastern portion of the Scottish National Portrait Gallery in 
Queen street. — Academy, 

KENILWORTH. — Excavation of the Monastery. — The Coventry Herald 
reports that these excavations (see voi. vi, p. 399) are now completed. The 
nave and north transept of the long-buried church have been cleared. Two 
stone figures, found during the excavation, have been built into a retaining 
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wall erected to preserve the adjoining ceroetery. The south transept, chan- 
cel, and chapter-house are still uuexcavated. — Builder, 

LINCOLN. — Roman Portico. — An important discovery of Roman re- 
mains has been made at Lincoln in April, 1891. It will be remembered 
that in May, 1878, the bases and shattered shafts of three pillars of the 
Doric order, with a singular twin column of two inosculating shafts at 
the northern angle, were laid bare in digging the foundation of a new 
house in Bailgate, to the north of the central point of the Roman city. 
Xine years later, January, 1887, the pulling down of the houses adjacent 
to the soutii revealed the bas(‘S of three more columns on the same ^traight 
line. It was concluded that these Avere all that were to be found, and that 
they were the remains of a hexastyle portico, forming the front toAvards the 
street of a large building, of Avhich the end Avail ( knoAvn by the name of ‘‘ the 
Mint AVall ”) exists at the iiistance of 27lht. to the a\ e^t. figured bv Stukelev 
in the last century, and supposed by him, A\ithout anv ade(|uate evidence, 
to haA^e been a Roman granary. In April. 1891 , hoAAmver, a discovery Avas 
made Avhich alters all precMUiceived ideas as to the magnitude and charac- 
ter of this building. In laying doAvn a iicav water-main in Bailgate, aa hich 
runs on the line of the main street Avhich intersected the Roman <*itv from 
north to touth, the Avorkmen came upon the bases of four columns, ranging 
accurately with those already described, and identical Avith them in mould- 
ings and general character. With the six [)reAdously discovered the num- 
ber now amounts to ten, and there is no doubt that tAvo more A\ould be 
discoA^ered in the interval yet unexcaAmted, betAveen the la^^t of the former 
range and the first of those iioav brought to light. This Avould give a colon- 
nade of tAveh^e columns. Hoav many more still remain to be discovered to 
the south is uncertain, but from the configuration of the Roman city it 
AA'ould appear that there is room for one or tAvo more before reach inir the 
street running AA^estAvards from the central point, Avhere the Roman mile- 
stone, noAV preserved in the Cathedral cloisters, Avas found some vears back. 
This discovery j)roves that the building occupying the nortliAAest angle of 
the northAvest quarter of the city must have been of great size and state- 
liness. The facade must have extended for a length of at least 160 ft. — 
Athenceiim, April 18, 1891 ; cj. Academy. 

LONDON. — The roman wall and ditch of the city. — During the exca- 
vations necessitated by the erection of the ncAv P(jst Office buildings by 
the side of the ancient site of Aldersgate, one section of the ground taken 
close to Aldersgate Street showed in the ditch a raised bank Avhich appeared 
to run under that street, and probably formed the base of a trestle-Avork 
supporting the timbers of a Avooden bridge crossing the ditch at this place 
to the ancient jrate. In the portion of the ditch reA^ealed by the excava- 
tions nothing seems to haA'e been found to clear up its date, but former 
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excavations near the same spot not only uncovered a portion of the ditch, 
but brought various Roman antiquities to light. It may, therefore, reason- 
ably be presumed that the ditch recently rediscovered is Roman. Its greatest 
width is 74 ft., and a space of flat ground upwards of 10ft. wide intervenes 
between it and the foot of the Roman wall, which wall, 8 ft. thick and built 
of rubble work with bonding courses of tile, has been clearly traced run- 
ning east and west from Aldersgate Street to King Edward Street. The 
ditcli was 14 ft. dee}), and 35 ft. acrojrs its flat bottom ; this, together with 
the sloping sides, was carefully j)uddled with a coating of clay G in. thick. 
The greater part of the length of the wall has been preserved and under- 
pinned, so that it now forms the boundary on the north side of the new 
Post-Oflice buildings. — Athe)uet())i, Feb. 7, 1891. 

British Museum. — AdtUtiorh^ to the Cla^Acal Antiquities . — The Trustees 
have })urchased the inagnifieent silver trea:?ure ot C’iiavuree which was of- 
fered for sale at Paris in June 1888 and is fully described and illustrated 
in the sale-catalogue whose descri})tions are })artlv based on a study by 
Thediuiat and Heron de Villefoste in the Gazette Archcolug ique, 1885, pp. 
Ill, 25(), 317. The treasure was discovered in 1883 in a held near Mont- 
cornet (Aisne) in ploughing, and from coins found on the s|)ot and internal 
evidence is to be dated from the second century. It consists of thirty pieces 
of silver and :?ix of bronze plated with silver, comprising an almost com- 
plete table service, miniMeriiun : there are also silver statuettes of Furtuna 
and of a squatting Arab slave. Especially remarkable are a silver plate 
with Hermes between a cock and a ram in relief, and a large silver situ la 
with floral ornament around the mouth. The workmanship is throughout 
of great beauty. 

Numismatic acquisitions . — According to a paper by I\Ir. W. AVroth in 
the Numismatic Ch run icleAi^Q British Museum acquired about 350 Greek 
coins in 1890 — 12 of them of gold and elect rum and G5 of them of silver. 
Notable among them are a distater of Thourion, a tet rad ra chin of Gel a, a 
didrachra of Sybrita (Krete), a stater of Lampsakos, and a unique electrum 
stater of Mytilene. It also obtained 7 archaic coins from Egypt. — Athen- 
aeum, Feb. 14, 1891. 

Greek gem . — The British Museum has recently acquired a most interest- 
ing gem, a greyish-blue chalcedony representing Hercules with one foot on 
the Nemean lion, which he has just conquered, and stretching out his hands 
to take a draught from a vase which the nymph Nemea has brought to him, 
and holds in both her hands. Above the group hovers a small Victory. 
The composition is, as Mr. Murray has remarked, that of a metojie, and 
thus the gem may be of use in restoring the metope of this subject which 
came to the Louvre from Olympia, while some fragments since found are 
at Berlin, still, however, leaving the design imperfect. — Atheiiceum, Dec. 6. 
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A Life of Michelangelo. — J. A. Symonds has undertaken a new literary 
work in the shape of a life of Michael Angelo. The work is to be on a 
considerable scale, both as to size and i)rofu^ioii of illustrations, and will, 
of course, embody the result of the latest researches on the biography and 
artistic labors of the great master. — AtfLenmun, Feb. 14, 1891. 

Hebrew mss. for the Montefiore College at Ramsgate. — Some months 
ago we inyited the attention of librarians to a collection of 400 Hebrew 
MSS. which the owner intended to dispose of. We are glad to state now 
that the Trustees of the Montefiore College at Ramsgate have bought the 
collection, which contains many unique things — for instance, the annota- 
tions on Abraliam-ibn-Ezra’s commentary on the Pentateuch by Leon 
Mosconi, a Macedonian. These annotations are important for the history 
of Macedonia in the fourteenth century, and besides Leon quotes a num- 
ber of works that are now lost. Hebrew liturgiology will be enriched by 
some unique rituals which some of these mss. contain, more especially from 
Provence. ( )ther mss. are indispensable for the history of the Jews in Italy 
from the fourteenth century to the seventeenth. The library of the Mon- 
tefiore College will possess now — adding the purchase of the Zunz Library, 
made by the principal, the Rev. Hr. Gas ter, and some mss. coming from 
Yemen, with other mss. formerly acquired — more than five hundred Hebrew 
MSS., and will thus take an important place amongst the great libraries. — 
Atheiueiuii, May 2. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. — Prehistoric Cemeteries. — The last part of 
Archaeolo(jia Aeliamij published by the Society of Antiquaries of Xew- 
castle-upon-Tyne, contains two illustrated papers upon recent excavations 
of prc-historic burial-places on the moors of Xorthumberland. In both, 
were found urns of the familiar Rornano-Briti^h type, which are here fig- 
ured in excellent photographic plates. — Academy^ Oct. 4, 1890. 

NORTH WALES. — Excavations at Valle Crucis Abbey. — An interest- 
ing archteological discovery is reported from the Vale of Llangollen, where 
the Vicar of Trevor is conducting a series of excavations at Valle Crucis 
Abbey. While excavating along the north of the ruin, was discovered the 
tombstone of a Knight-Templar (bearing a clear impression of the knight’s 
sword sculptured at the base) beneath which were a few decayed bones. 
In completing the excavations along the west front of the abbey, the base 
of a spiral staircase was uncovered. The discovery of seven pieces of mol- 
ten lead and iron and charred wood and stone demonstrated that the original 
abbey was destroyed by fire ; and it is now believed that the momastery was 
suppressed by Henry VHIduringits reconstruction. — Ria7r/er,Oct.25,1890. 

PEMBROKESHIRE. — Vandalism. — ‘‘Last Tuesday I visited the magnifi- 
cent Cromlech of Longhouse in the parish of Llanrian, between St. David’s 
and Fishguard, on the western coast of Pembrokeshire. The immense 
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capstone still rests on four upright stones, two others stand in situ, and the 
remaining one, which has fallen, lies hard by, partly covered with earth. 
I found a laborer, engaged, by the orders of his master, Mr. Andrew Grif' 
fith of the neighboring farm of Longhoiise, in digging up and removing a 
number of large stones, which may have originally formed a part of a wall 
of protection, and which were lying buried beneath the side of the Crom- 
lech next the sea. rHe informed me that Ins master was contem})lating the 
ovenhroNV of the entire Cromlech, in order to make a bank across the field 
behind. The farm of Longhouse formed part of the ancient endowment 
of the Bishopric of St. David’s, and has only recently been sold by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners to i\[r. Griffith. So noble a monument of 
anticpiity as the Cromlech in question, it may be hoped, may yet be saved 
from destruction by the timely inter])osition of General Pitt-Rivers.’’ — G. 
J. Chester, in Academy, Sept. 13, 1890, 

SILCH ESTER. — Excavations in i890. — The following is a summary of 
the results obtained during 1890 in the comprehensive excavation of the 
site of Silchester by the Society of Antiquaries. Hitherto, uothing was 
known of the great western gate of the city except its site ; but the present 
excavations have disclosed most interesting remains of this gate, under 
which passed the traffic along the main road through the Roman city. The 
roadway at the west gate was spanned by twm arches. Among the massive 
fragments of the masonry uncovered is the impost of the gate, from which 
two arches sprang; and the mouldings on one side may be noted, cut away 
in order to allow the doors to shut against it. There are found to be two 
guard-rooms on each side of the gate, those on the south being most per- 
fect. The wall here has a thickness of twelve feet, which decreases as it 
rises from the ground level ; and it is backed by a great mound of earth. 
One point for investigation is whether or not this mound is of earlier Celtic 
origin. A paving of Hints forms apparently a pathway to the top of the 
mound. At the west gate a fragment of a fine Corinthian capital has been 
found. As it has no connection with the structure, it was a})parently 
brought there for some purpose during the occupation of the city. The 
remains of the west gate are admirable specimens of masonry, large blocks 
of oolite and other stone having been employed. Among the objects found 
on the site is a large strip of iron pierced with nail holes, which evidently 
bound the bottom of a door of the gate and furnishes an idea of its massive 
thickness. A portion of an iron pivot has also been unearthed. Tlie insula 
which is being dealt with is in proximity to the museum. A house has been 
excavated at the northwest corner, the museum, in fact, standing on a corner 
of it. Traces have been found of another large house at the northeast corner. 
Betw’een the two houses there is a considerable area of open ground. The 
explorers are led to conjecture that in each square there may have been a 
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certain number of houses with much open ground, consisting of courtyards 
and gardens. From its size and from the remains, it is considered that the 
house excavated was that of one of the wealthier inhabitants of the city. 
During the excavations, and principally at the insula^ a large number of 
objects of antiquity have been unearthed. These have all been carefully 
labelled and classified, and occupy shelves in the temporary office. — 
Academy, Sept. 6, 1890. % 

We quote the following from the Times: “A discovery of the greatest 
interest has just rewarded Mr. St. John Hope and his fellow explorers at 
Silchester. In (me of the houses, the foundations of which have been laid 
bare, the excavators came across a dry well, which, on being explored, 
proved quite a little museum of antiquities. Some fifteen feet down the 
diggers found an urn-shaped pottery vase, about a foot high, quite intact, 
and protected by lumps of chalk built around it. The vu>e, which prob- 
ably contained originally some precious substance, was enq^ty. Above it 
w'ere deposited a great number of iron implements, most of which were in 
a wonderful state of preservation. They seem to have been the tools of a 
carpenter and a coppersmith or silversmith, with some miscellaneous ob- 
jects of blacksmith’s work thrown in. The principal specimen is a carpen- 
ter’s plane of quite modern type, three or four axe.'?, retaining their fine 
cutting edges still serviceable, a number of chisels and gouges of all shapes 
and sizes, hammers, adzes, saws, files, etc. In the smith’s department may 
be specified a brazier for burning charcoal, quite complete, two or three 
anvils of different sizes and shapes, a fine pair of tongs adapted for lift- 
ing crucibles, a tripod candelabrum lamp, and several other curious ob- 
jects the precise uses of which have not yet been determined. In addition, 
there are several large bars of iron, a c(juple of ploughshares, and a broken 
sword. Probably more will be found deeper down in the well.” — Academif, 
Oct, 4, 1890. 

The first report of the Executive Committee of the Silchester Excava- 
tion Fund gives the following facts: The excavations began on Monday, 
June 2Jrd, on a small portion of the insula north of the forum. The exact 
boundaries of the insula were ascertained by trenching, and considerable 
sections of what seemed boundary walls were laid bare, as well as traces 
of buildings to the northeast ; but further operations were suspended till 
after the liar vest. Next the west gate, which had jireviously been unex- 
plored, was laid bare, and the north and south gates, already ^lartially ex- 
cavated in 1872, were laid open, and also a portion of the inner face of 
the city wall. After harvest the examination of the insula was recom- 
menced, and a large house, which had been ornamented with mosaic floors, 
its walls decorated with color, and its rooms heated with hypocausts, was 
laid bare. Being near the surface it had suffered from repeated plough- 
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ing. That part of the insula lying south of the highway was outlined, and 
the street bounding it on that side discovered. North of the highway a 
series of refuse pits were come upon. In one a perfect bronze scale-beam 
and a number of iron tools — chisels, axes, hammers, files, anvils, etc. — were 
found. A well was also discovered lined with oak boarding. The basilica 
has been re-examined. The remains of what appear to be two temples were 
found near the parish church, which stands close to the site of the east gate. 
— Anthenceum, Dee. 6, 1890. 

WINSFORD HILL (Exmoor). — The ancient inscribed stone. — “In the 

Acade7ny of September 10, 1890, Professor Rhys gave an account of this 
stone, with its inscription : caraaci | epvs. He conjectured that the initial 
letter of the second word, which had been broken aw’ay, was N, and ac- 
cordingly interpreted the legend Oirataci nepus (h e. “kinsman of Cara- 
tacus”). 

I have just been informed that the missing fragment was found and 
preserved by the Rev. J. J. Coleman, of Dulverton, and that it bears the 
character evidently a niisshappen N. Prof. Rhys is therefore right in 
his interpretation ; and the theory of those who wished to make “ episcopus” 
out of €pus falls to the ground. — J. Ll. Page, in Academy j Feb. 14. 

SPANISH AMERICA, 

Names of Metals. — M. le comte de Charency presented at a meeting of 
the Acad, des Inscriptions (May 2, 1890) some remarks on the names of 
metals among the ancient peoples of l^panish America. Since about the 
beginning of our era they knew how to work copper, gold, silver, and 
bronze, but w^ere ignorant of the use of iron. It has been asserted that 
the Peruvians possessed a process, now lost, for giving to copper the hard- 
ness of steel, but this seems to be an unfounded tradition. The comparison 
of the Mexican names of metals with those of Chiapa and Yucatan shows 
among the latter a Nuhuatl influence over the progress of metallic indus- 
try. On the contrary, this art has a far more original development among 
their neighbors of Guatemala and Soconusco. — Revue 1890, i, p. 380. 


A. L. Froth INGHAM, Jr. 
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E4>HMEPI^ APXAIOAOriKH. JOURNAL OF THE ARCHAEOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY IN ATHENS. 1890. No. 1. — A. F. Skias, Epigruphical 
StucUe^'i. The Gortynian Tables of the Tj<ovs, New renderings are pro- 
posed and former renderings and interpretations discussed for the follo\v- 
ing pa-sages: I. 12, ir. 16, iir. 9, irr. 24, iv..34, v. 1, v. 22, v. 2o, yi. 13, 
Yii, 23, VIII. 27, IX. 24-40, x. 48-xi. 6, xi. 46. — Smaller Inscriptions 
fMus. ItaL, II, pp. 593-664). Comparetti’s readings and interpretations 
are discussed and corrected in A. v, A. vi, B. ii, C. i, C. ii, and the fra La- 
ments 1 and 2. — Inscriptions from the Pyfhion (Mas. IfaL, it, pp. 181-252). 
Comparetti’s reading of 81, v. 5 is corrected. Professor Milani assigns 
the building in which the tables of the laws were originally inscribed to 
about the end of the fifth century b. c. Kirchhoti* assigns the inscription 
itself to the firth century. Comparetti assigns the inscriptions from the 
Pythion to the seventh, the tables of the laws to the sixth century. This 
last view is refuted. The and TptTrobe^ mentioned in the inscrip- 

tions from the Pythion are explained as coins. — A. W ilhklh. Decrees from 
Eretria. Two decrees are published. Both are inscribed upon the same 
broken stele of Eretrian marble. The first is a decree of the senate in 
honor of Hegelochos the Tarentine for having helped to free the citv. The 
characters of the inscription point to the end of the fifth centurv b. c. 
Hegelochos was probably commander of the Tarentine ships mentioned 
by Thoukydides viii. 91.2, and doubtless aided the Eretrians in their revolt 
from Athens 411 b. c. The second inscription in honor of Ilerakleitos a 
Tarentine is somewhat later, but still earlier than any kimwn inscription 
of Eretria except the one for Hegelochos. These inscriptions show a num- 
ber of dialectic forms. — The fragment of an Attic decree C/A, ii, No. 492 — 
’E(A. ’Apx- 5 1340, No. 378, Rhangabc, Antiq. hell, it, p. 532 is republished 
with new restorations. It belongs to the year 333/2 b. c. The Eiinikos 
mentioned ’E<^. Apx-, ISO Ip, lOl, jVo. 2, was already known ( CZ<.4,ii, 975) 
as archon B. c. 169/8. The Xenokrates of that inscription is probably the 
one mentioned in the inscription Fc/). ’Apx*. 1890, p. 125, ff. v. 30. The 
archon Pelops of that inscription belongs to the middle of the second cen- 
tury B. 0. — D. Philios, Sculptured Works from Eleusis (pis. 10, 11, 12, 13; 
supplementary plate; cut). Plates 10, 11 represent a statue found in Eleusis. 
Both arms are almost entirely gone, but the right arm was evidently raised, 
the left lowered. The left leg is entirely missing, though the lower part 
342 
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of a leg has been found which probably belongs to this figure. The right 
leg below" the knee is wanting. The type is that of the London figure 
(Brunn, Denhnalei% 46) and that in the Baracco collection in Borne 
(Kekule, Idolino, pi. iv. 2, 3). This represents, not a youth putting on 
a garland, but a boy scraping his brow* probably with a strigil, and is re- 
garded as a copy of the apoxyoinenos of Polykleitos. Plate 12 represents 
a copy of the group still in position in the western pediment of the Par- 
thenon. The figures are both so iniitilated as to be of no assistance toward 
the interpretation of the ]>edimcnt figures. The copy belongs to early 
Roman times, and is not quite exact, Plate 13 drives two fra::mentary 
groups, each a woman wdth a ehihl in her lap, probably copies of some of 
the figures of t!ie Erechtheion. — I. Sakkelion, In^(*ripf Ian from the i^and 
of Lep.na. The inscription merely gives a date by mentioning the Mephane- 
pfioro.iaiiA the phnnirarrho-'^. — St. A. KouMAXOUDES./a>‘C/’/j;b'o/es ofAthen.^. 
Three inscriptions. The first, found near the “ tow^er of the wiiuLA is the 
beginning of a decree. The archon is Theo])hilos, n. c. 251 /50. The second, 
from the same place, is a fragment of a report of the '7r«)Xi]TaL in the archon- 
ship of Anaxikrates, B. c. 307 /G. The third, found somewhere in Athens, 
is a fragment (31 broken lines) of a decree in honor of some one wdio had 
been at great expense for the Panathenaia and other public services. The 
date appears to be the fourth or third century b. c. — Sarcophagus from 
Patras (pi. 9). This sculptured sarcophagus (2.10 m. long, 0.96 wdde, 0.95 
high), found at Patras, was bought by the archaeological society, and placed 
in the Central Museum. The article to which the plate belongs folio w^s in 
the next number fsee below). 

1891. Nos, 1-4. — Chr. Tsountas, From Myhenai (pis. 1, 2, 3; three 
cuts). Plate 1 gives plan, front, and details of a tomb excavated at My- 
kenai in 1890. The ceiling slopes in twm directions as if formed by a gable- 
roof, and the gables also slope inward. The door-posts and lintels are 
adorned wdth rosettes in a pattern of w*aves bordered by straight lines. 
The colors are black, wdiite, and three shades of red. The gable-roof was 
doubtless the common roof of the Mycenean race and epoch, the flat roofs 
of the rulers' palaces being adoy)ted from the East, The houses at ^ly kenai. 
like some of those in Athens, w^ere entered by external stairs leading to 
the second story. Plate 1 rei)resents a part of a silver vessel wuth relief, a 
statuette similar to that published bv Schliemanu in Mychies (p. 64, fig. 12), 
and Tiri/ns (p. 187, fig. 97), which is here republished after cleansing, a rude 
bronze animal, and a swmrd. The relief on the silver fragment represents the 
defence of a walled towm by slingers, bowmen, and spearmen, of wdiom the 
last are clothed, most of the others naked. On the walls are women. The 
similar scene described by Hesiod {Shield of Herakles, 237 ff.) i^ discussed. 
The statuettes probably held spears in their right hands, shields in their 
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left, and may represent Zeus brandishing his thunderbolt and hidden by 
the ?egis or the cloud. Plate 3 represents a t^yo-handled jug adorned with 
rings, a fragment of pottery upon which an armed man is painted, t\vo 
fragments with Egyptian hieroglyphs, a fibula, and a utensil shaped like 
a blunt dagger. It is contended that the so-called Mycenean civilization 
was really that of a Hellenic people. Egyptian influence is shown by the 
occurrence of the name of Ameuophis III (1440-1400 b. c.J three times 
upon objects found at Mykenai ; but the Hellenic character of the people 
is shown by comparison of “Mycenean” objects with those acknowledged 
to be Hellenic, and by the similarity of the houses at ^lykenai to those at 
Athens, and also by the fact that the inhabitants of ^Mykenai, like the 
early Greeks, ate oysters but not fish, which seems, judging from linguistic 
evidence, to have been true of many LndO'European races. — Ik Staes, 
Statues from Ehamnous (pis. 4, 5, 0, 7 ; cut). Four statues are published. 
The first three were found in the older temple. One is a colossal draped 
female figure of marble. Both hands are wanting. The inscription states 
that Megakles, a victorious gynmasiarch ainl chorego- in comedy, dedi- 
cated the figure to Themis. The statue is interpreted as Themis, and is 
ascribed to Alexandrian times. The artist was Ch a i rest rat os son of Ghui re- 
demos, a Rhamnusian. This statue stood in the ( /. c., the rear left- 
hand) corner of the temple. The second figure stood next the first, and 
represents a draped female. The inscri[)tion states that Hierokles son of 
Hieropoios, Rhamnusian, dedicated to Themis and Nemesis (the statue of) 
his mother Aristonoe, daughter of Nikokrates a Rhamnusian, ])ri('ste>s of 
Nemesis. The work belongs to Roman times. Before the bas(‘ of this 
statue was a grave containing lamps and coins of imperial Roman times. 
Possibly the grave of Aristonoe. The third statue stood next the above, 
and therefore in front of the door. It represents a half-draped bov. The 
work is ordinary, attributed to the fifth century b. c. It is dedicated “ to 
the goddess who holds this temenosy Apparently, other votive statues stood 
beside this, completing a row across the back of the temple. Apparently, 
there was no “ cultus-statue.” It is maintained that this temple was sacred 
to Nemesis, not to Themis. The fourth statue published was found with 
parts of three similar ones outside of the temenos of the temples by the road 
leading to the harbor. It represents a youthful, effeminate, draped figure. 
The sculpture extends only to the knees. From there down the marble is 
a square block like a “ Hermes or “term.” The figure is interpreted as 
Hermes. The inscription on the pedestal gives a fragmentary dedication 
by gymnesiarchoi and XafiirdSi vtK^o-avre? and the names of 46 Xa/iTraSijt^opot. 
Other dedicatory inscriptions are given.— B. Staes, Fragments of a Fhei- 
dian Relief (pis. 8, 9). Three female heads, a fragment of a fourth head, 
a horse’s head, and six fragments of draped human figures are published. 
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These and other inconsiderable fragments of the same relief were found at 
Rhamnous. The figures, if complete, would be about 30 ins. high. The 
marble is not Attic, perhaps Parian. The fragments belong to the relief 
on base of the statue of Nemesis ascribed to Pheidias and to Agorakritos. 
The writer believes that Agorakritos made the statue and the relief under 
the supervision of Pheidias. The arrangement of the relief (Pans., i. 33.7) 
is discussed. The three female heads are those of Nemesis, Leda, and Helena. 
— B, I. Lt:oxARDus, Inscriptions of the Aniphiareion (contin.). Twenty- 
seven inscriptions (Nos. 34-60). Xo. contains provisions for insuring 
a proper supply of water for the baths bv means of a stone conduit. Xu. 

provides for borrowing in<mey to build walls, and for honoring with 
proxeny, etc. tlio^e who lend the city a talent or more at 10 per cent. Xo. 
JO is a decree of the Athenian })eople conferring a golden crown upon 
Amphiarao'j. Xo. 00 is dedicatory, and contains the new name ’A/xetcoiA?;. 
The rest are decrees ot proxeny, etc., conferred for various r;[)ecified reasons, 
in mo>t cases by the Oropians, in a few ca^es bvtheBmotian League. — R. 
Wki^shaupl, Repre<enb(tion of a drunken old woman (pi. 10). A va:=e, 
said by the seller to be from Skyro>, is publidmd. It has the shape of a 
drunken old woman seated, holding a bowl in her lap. An inscription 
states that a drunken old woman is represented. A similar vase from 
Tanagra is described. Other similar representations are discussed, especi- 
ally three statues, in Rome, Munich, and Dresden. These three are or 
Roman workmanship, and probablv came from Rome. Pliny (XH, 
XXXVI. 33) mentions an anas ebria l)v Myron. Besides the famous worker 
of bronze, two other ]\[yrons arc known, one of the early third century B. 
c., the other of the latter part of that century (Lf)wy, Khnstlerinschr., 154), 
a Theban, who worked at Pergarnon. The drunken old woman may have 
been his work, wrongly ascribed iyv Pliny to the first Myron. The vase 
(probably of the second centurv b. c, ) and the Roman marbles may’ be more 
or less free copies of this work. — Tii. Sopboules, Archceolofjical Studies. 
I. The Xike of Arehermos (pis. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15; supplementary pL). 
The only’ early sculptures from the islands of the Aegean are the ‘‘ Hera ’’ 
of ^^arnos and similar works. With these the Nike of Archerrnos has no 
connection. It shows close relationship to early Attic works, especially 
works in poros stone. In illustration of this fact, five torsos, two heads, 
and one almost complete figure of archaic Attic work are published, be- 
sides sketches of the ey’es and the shoulders of the Nike and several Attic 
works. Plate 11~J. H. S.,1888,p. 121, pi. 15=Lepsias, Marmorstudien,-p.69. 
The other plates are new publications. The relation of the Nike to Attic 
works is traced in the folds of the garments, the shape of the shoulders, the 
hair, and especially the eyes, which are carefullv discussed. Other features 
also tend to prove the same close relation of the Nike to Attic work. Though 
8 
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the inscribed base from Delos has been shown by Sauer not to belong to 
the Nike, the figure may still properly be connected with Archermos, though 
the tradition that he invented the flying Nike is incorrect. There is no 
evidence that Mikkiades w^as an artist. Archermos spent his life for the 
most part away from Chios. Hrs art is Attic. His sons returned to Chios 
and introduced Attic art there. — K. D. Myloxas, Marble Sarcophagus with 
repre^^entation in relief (pi. 9 of 1890 ; see above). The chief long side rep- 
resents the Caiydonian boar-hunt. The work is lively and easy, of Roman 
times. One short side continues this scene, being adorned with figures of 
two men and a dog ; the other end has a bull borne down by a griffin. At 
the back are two lions facing each other with their forepaws on ajar. — 
Miscellanies. Chr. TsorxxAS, Bee-hive Tomb {rdcfios 0 oXo)t6s) in ITampos. 
The tomb was discovered in 188G, and has been excavated by Tsountas for 
the archaeological society. The work was finished in June 1891. Kampos 
lies si:, from Kalamata at the &w. foot of Taygetos. The tomb wxis l)uilt 
of hewn stones. The top fell in in ancient times, and the torn!) was plun- 
dered. The most important objects now found are two leaden images, one 
of a man girt about his loins like the men on the gold cups from Vaphio, 
the other of a woman in a long garment. — A. Skias, Tisyros, a CretanCity, 
Cretan coins bearing the inscription Tto-rpot may belong to a town Tisyros 
referred to in Schol. ad Theocritiun III. 2 (Ahrens). Svoronos (jyionisinaL 
Chronicle^ vii, p. 126 f.) may, however, be right in thinking the inscription 
gives an epithet of the Gortynians. harold x. flower. 

JAHRBUCH D. K. DEUTSCHEN ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. 

Yol. TI. No* 2, 1801 . — P. Wolters, Tyro (pi, 2). A Tanagra terracotta 
in Athens, described by Koepp, Athen. Mitth. (x, p. 173), represents a 
woman seated on a rock looking at two infants in a cradle floating in water. 
Tyro, according to the interpretation here given, has exposed her children 
Nelens and Pelias on the waters of the Enipeus. This is not the form of the 
legend given in the Odyssey (xi. 235), but that adopted by Sophokles. — G. 
Treu, The latest attempts at arrangement of the Eastern Pediment at Olympjia 
(13 cuts). This number of the Jahrhnch is in great part devoted to the 
pediments at Olympia, pending the publication of the volume on the sculp- 
tures of Olympia, In this article, Treu attacks Sauer’s arguments {Jahrb., 
VI, p. 9, ff), for an arrangement similar to that proposed by Six {Journ. HelL 
Studiesy X, p. 98, ff.), and maintains his own previous position. He shows 
that the size and shape of the pediment make it certain that Pelops and Oino- 
maos stood next to Zeus, and that there was no altar. The horses on both 
sides were completely harnessed and stood almost abreast of each other. 
Some remarks are made concerning other figures. In an appendix, Sauer 
briefly defends some of his previous conclusions. — A. FurtwAxgler, The 
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Eastern Pediment at Olympia (cut). The arrangement here proposed is 
identical with that proposed by Treu (and Studniczka) {Jahrh., iv, pis. 7, 
8, i) except that Treu’s L and 0 change places, the girl 0 being regarded 
as a servant of Sterope. The horses are completely harnessed, and held 
by the reins from behind. The two bearded seated men are restored with 
staves (so also by Treu in his article in this number). The bald-headed, 
thoughtful-looking one is called Myrtilos. It is suggested that the other 
sees a sign in the flight of birds. The corner figures are called interested 
spectators, not Kladeos and Alpheios. So, in the western pediment, the 
corner figures are said to be not nymphs but maidservants. — B. Sauer, 
Additional Reinarli on the Wedern Pedi)nent at Olympia (5 cuts). Several 
minor changes in some of the groups are shown to be necessary. The cen- 
tral figure is restored with an arrow in the right hand and a bow in the 
left, the bow being pressed upon the ground so as to bend it preparatory 
to fastening the string at the upper end. The figure thus restored is called 
Peiritliods. — G. Treu, The Oly)npic Pediments again. This is a reply to 
the articles of Furtwangler and Sauer in this number. Xone of their sug- 
gestions are accepted, but they are discussed in detail. — A. Furtwangler, 
The Heads of the Greek Braziers. The braziers published and discussed 
by Conze (Jahrh., 1890, p. 118, ff.) are frequently adorned with heads in 
relief. One type, at least, of these is recognized by Conze as representing 
“ Hephaistic Demons.” Furtwangler gives them their name — Kyklops — 
and shows how these demons of the smithy are related not only to Hephais- 
tos but also to the Satyrs. A group of vases (Robert, Arch'dol. M'drchen^ p. 
198 ff.) with representations of a large female head rising from the earth, 
while satyrs with hammers leap about, is discussed. This represents 
Gaia, whom the smith-spirits call up in the spring to new activity by their 
hammering, an interpretation derived from the Eros- worship of the Attic 
Phlya. The myth of Hera freed from fetters by Hephaistos is a parallel 
to this. The pelike in St. Petersburg (Robert, Arch. Aldrchen, pi. 2, p. 
180, fF.=: Conipte Rendu^ 1859, pL 1, Gerhard, Ges. ak. Ath., pi. 76) is inter- 
preted as Gaia bringing lakchos from the lower world. The spirits of the 
smithy, Hephaistos, Kyklops, Lemnian Kabeiroi, Daktyloi, Telchines, with 
Prometheus and Daidalos, are all kindred. — Archaologischer Anzeiger 
(supplement to the JahrhucJi). Annual report of the activity of the 
imperial German archaeological Institute. — Meeting of Philolo- 
gists. At the 41st meeting of German philologists and schoolmen in Munich, 
May 20-23, various addresses upon archmological subjects were delivered. 
Measures for giving the teachers and pupils of the gymnasia archaeological 
advantages were discussed. — Reports of meetings of the Archaeolog- 
ical Society at Berlin. 1891. March. A joint meeting of the archseo- 
logical society and other associations took place in the city-hall March 1, 
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in honor of the late Dr. Schliemann. At the regular meeting (March 3), 
Diels spoke of the new fragments of Euripides^ A and Fabricius’ map 
of Thebes ; B. Graej\ on the IMetope newly found at Selinous (Not. d. Scavi, 
1890, April, p. 130), and photographs of other metopes from Selinous; O. 
Bossbachy on three plastic portraits of Hellenistic times (Comparetti e de 
Petra, Villa Ereolanese dei Plsoni, pi. xx. 5: Antike Deahimler, i, pi. v ; 
Ancient Marbles in the British Museum, x, pi, xxxii) ; CuriiuSy on recent 
additions to our knowledge of the history of Athens ; Furhcangler, on Greek 
vases in the collection of Herrn von Branteghem in Brussels, on a marble 
statue of a girl belonging to Mr. Jacobsen in Copenhagen, on the inter- 
pretation of the figures of tlie western pediment of the Parthenon. The 
accessory figures are interpreted as Kekro])s, Kreehtheus.Oreithyia, Bates, 
Buzyges,e/e., persons closely connected with the Akrop(dis. — Aniii.. Adler, 
on the architectural results of the excavations at Olympia; Belr/er^on the 
circle of graves within the acro})olis at iMykenai ; Wiunefield, on the villa 
of Hadrian at Tivoli. — May. Conze, showed photograph of a mumm v with 
painted portrait-head in the Graef collection in Vienna (cut) ; Ohnefalsch- 
Richter, on his excavations in Kypros, especially the <liscoveries at Tamas- 
sos; Oehler, on Hannibal’s siege of Saguntum. — Collpxtion of photo- 
graphs FOR SALE BY THE INSTITUTE IN Athens. Titles of about a thousand 
photographs are given. Orders are to be sent to Dr. W. Dfirpfeld, first secre- 
tary of the institute in Athens. — News of the Institute. — Notes on the 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE. K. Schumcicher maintains that the frag- 
ments in Karlsruhe and Clarke’s drawing belong to a representation of 
the lower world (cf. Jahrb. iv, p. 227 f.). — M. Frankel publishes a state- 
ment of Usener regarding the canon of orators, which he ascribes to 
Didyinos or some one of his somewhat older contemporaries. — A. Furt- 
wangler replies briefly to Treu’s reply to his article on the eastern pedi- 
ment at Olympia (see above). — Bibliography. 

No. 3. — A. Michaelts, Roman sketch-boot^ of Marten van Heemskerck 
and other northern artids of the XVT century, i (9 cuts). Two sketch- 
books of Marten van Heemskerck now in the Berlin Kupferstich-cabinet 
are described. The first was in Mariette’s possession in the last century, 
and passed from the Destailleur collection to the Berlin cabinet. The 
second belonged toward the close of the last century to Anne Sevmour 
Darner, who may have inherited it from Horace Walp(jle. Vol. i con- 
tains 78 leaves, vol. ii, 94 leaves. Heemskerck was in Rome 1532-36. 
The sketch-books contain drawings (chiefly pen and ink sketches) of gar- 
dens and halls with collections of ancient statuary, also of modern build- 
ings, and views of Rome. Each drawing is described in detail. Vol. i 
seems to have lost 13 leaves at the beginning. In the Paradigmata gra^ 
jphices variorum Artificum by Joh. Episcopius (Jan Bisschop), Hague 
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1671, plates 36 and 37 are from drawings by Heemskerck. These are 
here described. Two figures are from vol. i, the remaining 11 may be from 
the lost leaves of the same book. In the Berlin Kupferstich cabinet No. 
2783 is a pen drawing signed M. Heemskerck, and dated 1555, represent- 
ing the court of the Casa Sassi (here reproduced). This drawing was 
engraved by Coornhaert. The engravings in the cod. Pighianus, fol. 213- 
220, are not from Heemskerck’s sketch-books, but are fancy sketches of 
the eight wonders of the world. — R. Engelmaxx, The Homeric Fempo- 
bolon (3 cuts). Helbig (^Das Homerische Epos, p. 353) explained as the 
pempobolon an instrument with five or more crooked hooks, specimens of 
which arc not rare in Italian museums. This instrument is shown to be 
the Kpedypa, also called Auko?, apivdyi]^ and e^ai'crri/p. It was used, not to 
hold meat over the fire while roasting, but to take pieces of meat from the 
boiling-pot, and also to fi>h up vessels that had fallen into tlie well. — R. 
Fguster, Monnmoits and Inscription'^ ([>1.3; 16 cuts). This 

article is supplementary to the author’s essay in Verhandlnncjen der vier- 
zigden Versammlung deutscher yjhilolorjen in Gorlitz^ Leipzig, 181)0, p. 74 
and 298 if. “Aside from the Vatican group, the Pompeian wall-painting, 
and the Vatican miniature, only the contorniates ofier indubitable and 
certainly antique representations of the Laocoon myth.” The contorni- 
ates are of two types, the first represented by a medal of Vespasian in 
Naples, and one of Nero in the possession of J. P. Six in Amsterdam, 
the second by a medal of Nero in Vienna (all here published). In the 
first tv[)e Laocoon has his arms stretched out horizontally, in the second 
they are bent, and his position is more erect in the second than in the first. 
The first type has two serpents, and, as the second ty[)e is dependent upon 
the first, it probably has two serpents, though the details of the group are 
not all distimruishable on the medal. The Wittmer relief in Rome and 
the Madrid relief (both here published) are derived from a common orig- 
inal which is ascribed to the earlv xvri rather than to the xvi century. 
The bronze (here published) formerly in the Van vSmet collection in Am- 
sterdam is also modern. The drawing by Filippino Lippi (No. 169, now 
in the L^ffizi, brought from the Pitti palace in 1709, here published) was 
made before the discovery of the Vatican group, and is inspired by Vir- 
gil’s description, not by any antique representation. Two terracotta frag- 
ments from Tarsos, now in the Louvre, representing each a human leg 
about which a serpent is twined, may belong to a re[>resentatioii of the 
Laocudn myth, perhaps a five reproduction of the Vatican group (the 
fragments are here published). The so-called head of Laocoon in the 
Museo Civlco in Bologna (here [)1. 3) does not represent Laocoon, but is 
more likely to have been part of ^ girjantomachia. A black-figured leky- 
thos represents, not Laocoon, but a sejDulchral genre scene (see below). The 
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seven inscriptions of Atlianodoros, son of Agesandros, all of which have 
been previously published, are here given in facsimile. The Isis Athene- 
doria mentioned in the Curiosion and the Notitia Reglomm XJF as being 
in the xii region was probably a work of the Rhodian Athenodoros. 
Possibly the colossal marble foot found in 1872, near S. Cesario on the 
Yia Appia, may have belonged, as Lanciani {Bull. d. Comm, arch., i, p. 
33 f) has suggested, to the Isis. — A. Brveckxkr, The Lehythos Plate Jf 
(pi. 4). The black‘figured lehjthos mentioned by F<)rster (see above) is 
published. It is now in private hands in Athens, and was found in Tana- 
gra or in Eretria. A white mound occupies the left part of the picture. 
Before the mound is an owl on a twig, both violet color. Eight or nine 
letters are inscribed in violet color on the white background of the mound. 
From behind the mound two great snakes come forth, and a youth with 
something in his hand runs away to the right. The inscription is not as 
yet explained, and the representation is fragmentary. The mound is 
doubtless a rf/x/So?, like one discovered at Yurva and one in Athens on 
the Peiraieus Street (AeArtoi', 1891, p. 33). The scene here represented 
may belong to the myth of Glaukos and Polyeidos (Aelian, ITept Z<Ion% v. 
2).— Archaologischer Anzeiger. Acquisitioxs of the Collections 
OF Antiquities in Gerimany. i. Berlin (44 cuts). The collection of 
Greek and Roman sculptures and casts has acquired 3 originals and 34 
casts; the autiquariura, 22 vases of various styles, about 20 terracottas, 
among them two small reliefs reproducing groups from the balustrade of 
the temple of Athena Xike, 11 bronzes besides a number of ornaments 
found in a Theban grave and 4 fibulae from different places, 10 engraved 
stones (gems), 13 gold and silver ornaments, including some interesting 
Cyprian pressed work, 5 limestone sculptures from Kypros, an ivory stat- 
uette of archaic Etrusco-Grecian workmanship, a glass goblet, a number of 
lead tablets from Attika with curses inscribed on them, the contents of six 
graves at Katydata-Linu in Kypros, and several hundred vases, bronzes, 
and other objects from Tamassos in Kypros, These last are to be published. 
— The Waunersche Kunstinstitut of the WuRznrR<^ Enivermty. 
The new arrangement of the museum is described. — List of Casts /o/* Sale 
in the Casting -house of the Collection of Sen Iptnre-'^ in Dresden. The list here 
given contains 64 numbers, and includes only anti(|ues. — Ac<iUisiTiONs of 
fhe British Museum in the Year 1890, from A. vS. Murray’s report to parlia- 
ment, June 1891. The process of arrangement and cataloguing progresses. 
‘'Section II, Part III of the Aricient Greek Inscriptions in the British Mu- 
seum and a new edition of the General Guide have been issued. Progress 
has been made with a Hand-book to, and a Catalogue of, the Vases, and a 
Catalogue of Sculpture.’' The museum has acquired numerous antiques of 
all classes, pottery being very fully represented. The Carlisle collection, 
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chiefly of engraved gems, alone contains more than 160 numbers. — M u- 
seum OF Casts in New York. It is proposed to establish a great museum 
of casts in connection with the Metropolitan Museum, — Rogers Collec- 
tion. Three additional vases formerly in the Rogers collection, now in the 
possession of Mrs. W. Scharpe (1 Highbury Terrace) are described. — Re- 
ports OF Meetings of the Archaeological Society in Berlin. 1891. 
June. A present from Prof. v. Brunii to the society of copies of a plate 
representing the female head in Munich (Glvptothek No. 89) was an- 
nounced. Lehmann, on the scales found at Chiusi ; Bruechier, on recent 
excavations in Athens ; Adler, on a restoration of the Zeus of Pheidias at 
Olympia. June 10 the society met with the Orient-committee, the An- 
thropological and the Geographical Societies to receive the report of the 
excavations of the Hittite city of Sindjirli in Syria. The speakers were 
V. Kaufmann, v.Lnschan, Koldewey, Schrader, Sachan, *Sc/c.>ne,and Virchow. 
— July. The jJates from Prof. v. Brunn were presented. Koepp, on a 
number of recent publications, especially on the monument from Gjdl- 
baschi; Bloch and Kalhnann, on an athlete in the Uffizi (Dutschke, iii, 
p. 35, No, 72) ; Furfwaagler, on the extant copies of the Aphrodite of 
Knidos, on a head in the British Museum (Anc. Mai'bles, ii, 23; Newton, 
Guide to the Grc^co-Pomayi Sculptures, No. 139), and on a bronze statuette 
of the cabinet de Janze in the Cabinet des Medailles in Paris. — News of 
the Institute. — Notes on the Publications of the Institute. — G. Treu 
replies to some of Furtwiingler’s remarks in the last number of the An- 
zeicjer concerning Treu’s arrangement of the eastern pediment at 01 vm- 
pia. — Corrections and supplementary notes are given for plates 15, 16, 24, 
29, and 31 of the supplementary number of the Monumenti Inediti pub- 
lished in the spring — Bibliography. harold n. fowler. 

JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES. Vol. X. No. 1-2 (October), 1889, 

A. h. Murray, Remains of Archaic Temple of Artemis at Ephesus (pp. 
1-10; pis. Ill, IV; 5 cuts). In 1874 Mr, Wood discovered several frag- 
ments of archaic sculpture built in part into the piers underneath the walls 
of the cella of the later temple of Artemis. Sir C. T. Newton (Portfolio, 
June, 1874) suggested that they might be the remains of a small OpiyKos 
on the altar of Artemis Protothonia, with work by Rhoikos. But this artist 
is too early for sculpture of this kind. We have here fragments belonging 
to the cornice of the old temple, sculptured designs (perhaps a Greek and 
Centaur, the latter with human forelegs, may be recognized) between the 
lion-head spouts; in the later temple the corresponding designs were floral. 
In style, the work resembles that of the Harpy tomb, and may be assigned 
to about 550 b. c. The columnae caelatae of the later temple were copied 
in general idea from similar columns in the earlier temple: by the aid of 
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fragments of the older columns, base and necking, and in view of the gen- 
eral resemblance between the older and the later columns, a probable restor- 
ation of the columns of the older temple is proposed: on the lowest drum, 
just above the torus-moulding inscribed Ba[criX€v?] Kp[orcro<?] avi\6'qK^^v 
Hicks, G. Hist. Insc., No. 4), are archaic carved figures. This older tem- 
ple was built by the aid of Kroisos, and Chersiphron was architect. Per- 
haps the scul])tor was Bupalos.- — H. F. Tozer, The Greehspeahing Poj)u- 
latioa of Southern Itahj (pp. 11-42). Twenty thousand people in Southern 
Italy — in two groups, one at the heel, the other at the toe — to-day speak 
Greek as their native tongue. Their language is not the modern survival 
of that of the colonies of ^lagna Griocia; the people are the descendants 
of Byzantine Greeks who migrated to Southern Italy not later than the 
eleventh century; these original colonies appear to have been reinforced 
at a later date. The writer review:? the literature of tiie subject, and makes 
general remarks on the two dialects, touching sounds, accents, inflections, 
vocabulary ; he also gives specimens of proverbs and of songs (with trans- 
lations) : in the dirges there is distinctly a survival of pagan ideas and con- 
ceptions. — B. V. Head, Apollo Hikesios Tpp. 43-45). Vaillant, Eekhel, 
and Akeniian are wrong in reading AIIOAAQN EMBACIOC E4^ECinN 
on the reverse of an Ephesian coin of Antoninus Pius. The epithet should 
be IKECIOC (cf. Aisch. Supply 341, 610; Soph., Phil., 482), and was 
borne by Apollon in a temple at Ephesos probably consecrated by Anto- 
ninus Pius. Pieces ben ring the legend TTGIOC G<1>GC1QN (Eekhel, ir. 
516) are probably misread specimens of the coin here discussed. — E. 
L. Inscriptions from Casarea, Lydne, Patara, Myra (pp. 46-85; 

5 cuts; 2 maps). Forty inscriptions, mainly short, collected ])y Mr. J. 
Theodore Bent: for the most ])arL they are se[)ulchral or honorary, and 
with two or three exceptions (Ac. 1 is dated 150 b. c.) are of Koman 
imperial times. The writer describes the site of Casarea aiul Lydae in 
detail. Ao. J is Carian. No. throws light on the family of Leonto- 
nienes, and on the internal affairs of Lydae (perhaps aixait 70 b. c.). 
Xos. 5-2J relate to the family of Diophanto^ of Lydae, which flourished 
under the Caesars : at least 22 members of this family are named, and 
their pedigree is suggested. Ao. 23 honors an eminent phy.sician, Amei- 
nias Aristoboulos, of Lydae. Nos. 2d, are in honor of Julius (^uad- 
ratus and Mettius Modestus, legates at Lydae, probaldy in A. p. 92 and 
101, respectively. No. 28, from Patara, relates to Polyperchon (which 
read in Arrian, Anah., ii. 12), wlio was pricct of Apollon, prytanis and 
secretary twice over, besides holding all these offices together in one year. 
Perhaps in this inscription there is a reference to Gennanicus and Drusus, 
No. 2U is in honor of Hadrian ; ISo. 30. of Sabina, Hadriaids wdfe ; A5>. 
31 is on the pedestal of three statues, of M. Aurelius, Faustina, and L. 
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Yerus respectively. No, 33 is in honor of a victorious athlete (lepovetK-qs), 
No. 34 is a dedication or ex-voto in honor of the deities that bring fair 
weather (''HAtos ’ATroAAtov), and that protect the sea from storm and the 
land from earthquakes (IlocretSwv' ’Aa-c^aActo?, here ’Acr^aA')^?, and 'ESpatos). 
The epithet ‘E 8 pato 9 as here applied to Poseidon is new, but cf. ICor.f xv. 
58. No. SO corrects AYaddington-LeBas, Ko. P2G5 ; No. 37, CIG, 4292, 
and No. 39, CIG, 4293. Nos. 35, 40 illustrate the custom of threatening 
fines, as well as invoking curses, upon persons who would iihringe the 
rights of the grave (c/. Hii*schfeld, Knaigsh. Studlen, i, 1887 , — Flokexce 
ALcPiiersox, Historical Notes on certain Moclrrn GreeJc Folk-Song-^ (pp, 
86-9). Errors made by A. Passow (Popnlaria Carolina Crraecafc Becent- 
ioris (Leipsic, 1869), in naming and classifying Xos. cxciv, cxcv, and 
cxcvi are pointed out and corrected. No. cxcv refers to the fail of 
Salonika (Thessalonika), 1430, while No. cxcvi to that of Constantinople. 
No. cxciv was produced in later times by a fusion of the other two. No. cxi 
should be dated 1831, not 1810, and No. ccxltii probablv at lea^t fifty 
years earlier than 1822-26, Passow’s date. No. cclv should be dated 1822 
(not 1825). — AY, Mftrological Notes. III. Had the People of 
Pre-historic Mycenae a Weight Standard.^ (pp. 90-97). The writer's con- 
tention — set forth in JHS, viii, but there based only on literary evidence 
— that the Greeks had a weight-standard long before the introduction of 
coined money from Asia, the unit of ^\hich was the same as the Attic 
Euboic system (130-135 grains Troy — Homeric rdAarToc of gold = 
cow), appears to be sustained by Mycenaean finds. Certain rings (Schlie- 
mann, Myceiiae and Tiryns, p. 354) of gold and silver weigh at the lowest 
132 and 137, and at the higlu^st 655 and 662 grains (the latter 5 times 
— 7 r€/.t 77 d^€u — the former) ; other rings are graded to the same seatle (2 X 
132-137 ; 31 X 132-137). This points to a weiizht-standard of which the 
unit was 132-137 gr. : if this view be correct it proves beyond question that 
the Greeks employed a weight-standard similar to the light Babyhuiian 
shekel and Eidnoic stater before thev learned from tlie East the art of coin- 
ing uioney. — IV. How were the Priniiticc Weight Standard-'^ Fi.ved 7 Ate- 
trologi^ts, as a rule, hold that weight units could not have been arriveel at 
empirie*ally, and theretore seek their origin in the scientific a&tronomy of 
the Babylonians. The writer, who has demonstrated that in the oldest 
Greek unit of weight, the talent of gold in the Homeric poem?, we have 
an amount of gold anciently accepted us representing the value <4* an ox 
or cow, aims to show how primitive man might empirically fix iqjon some 
such valuation, by appealing to analogies of customs in countries where 
system? of weight have not gained a foothold. — J. Six, The Composition of 
the Eastern Pediment of the Zeus Temple at Olympia and Alcamencs the 
Lemnian (pp, 98-1 1 6 ; pi. vi ; 3 cuts). The writer proposes a new arrange- 
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ment of the figures in the East Pediment of the Zeus Temple, duly criti- 
cising former suggestions (Curtius, Treu,Gruttner, Brunn, Flasch, Kekule, 
Studniczka and others): viz. [the letters are Ti'eu’s — Baumeister,Z)e»^’m. 
II, fig. 1272 — but the names are, in j^art. Six’s] beginning at the south, the 
spectator’s left, A (Kladeos), L (?), C (not Myrtilos), a horse walking to 
right, with bronze chariot at his right, D (three standing horses), B (kneel- 
ing boy, with back and right thigh to the front), I (Oi nomaos), K (Sterope, 
with left hand raised to her neck), a low small altar, ij(Zeus), ^^(Hippo- 
dameia, with left hand raised to her shoulder), G (Pelops), 0 (kneeling gilr 
facing to left, side-view), J/( three standing horses), a horse walking to left, 
with bronze chariot to his left, jV (paldagogos), E (?), F (Alpheios). This 
arrangement, independently proposed, harmonizes with the obvious sense of 
Pans., V. 10. 6 (c/. also the restoration of Quatremere de Quincy, Le Jupiter 
Olympierij pL 11, fig. 1). — The same sculptor designed both the eastern and 
the western pediment, and, if we are willing to recognize two persons of 
the same name, must have been Alkarnenes, the rival of Pheidias. To 
this, the earlier Alkarnenes, is ascribed a statue of Hera near Phaleron 
made a short time before the Persian wars ; the western pediment of Olym- 
pia was made soon after the Persian war ; the Asklepios of Maiitineia by 
Alkarnenes belongs to about 456-453 b. c. To a younger Alkarnenes, pupil 
of Pheidias, are to be ascribed other works of a later date, especially the 
Athena and Herakles at Thebes, a votive offering of Thrasybouios after b. c. 
403. Finally, in the vase-paintings of tlie period j ust before and j ust after the 
Pei’sian wars we find many analogues for the attitudes and groupings pro- 
posed (Sosias, Panaitios, Euthymides, Euxitheos and Oltos, and other un- 
named artists of the age ofEuphronios [in his late works] andHieroii). Prob- 
ably the eastern pediment was made before the western. If the early date for 
these pedimental sculptures be adopted we may see in Pindar, 01. i. 94 (in 
honor of Hiero, composed about 472 b. c.) a distinct reference to them. — 
Percy Gardxer, A Vase of Polygnotan Style, M.d.L, xi. 38 (pp. 117- 
25 ; cut). This Attic vase, now in the Louvre, remarkable for stvle and 
beauty has been hitherto inadequately treated (Helbig, Robert, Winter). 
It belongs to about 450 b. c., the drawing is full of severity, and in the 
attitudes has something of archaic stiffness. It shows in several respects 
the influence of the painter Polygnotos (at Athens from 471 b. c.), and 
thus throws light on the painter and receives light from him. In Poly- 
gnotos’s Lesche (Paus., x. 25-31) the figures were arranged in rows, three 
in number, but somewhat interlaced, just as in this vase. The design on 
the reverse (Apollo and Artemis slaying the Niobids, conceived in Poly- 
gnotan style) suggests that the adventure of the Argonauts — depicted on the 
obverse— took place near Dindy mos or Sipylos, and was probably one of the 
adventures in the mountains near Kyzikos described by A^wll, Rhod., i. 
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940-1020 and reflected in electrum staters of Kyzikos. The figures are 
identified as Athena, Herakles, Jason, Kastor, Polydeukes, Tiphys ; in the 
lower foreground, Peirithoos and Theseus, seated together in an attitude 
suggestive of their destiny — a Polygnotan motive ; at the left is the dis- 
appearing Hylas, represented as a youth in armor, and the warrior Poly- 
phemos ; the figure behind Herakles may be Telamon. — E. A. Gardner, 
Early Greek Vases and African Colonies (pp. 126-33). i. The Polledrara 
Vase; Micali, Mon, Ined., pL IV. This vase is not Naucratie in origin, 
as is shown by a consideration (1) of the ware, which points, if the vase 
be an importation from the East, to Mytilene, not ISi aukratis, as its source ; 
(2) of the polychromy, in which the application and choice of color (blue) 
is non -Naucratie ; (3) of the style and nature of representation, ii. 
Vases from Caere. Diimmler suggests that the vases at Caere described 
by him {Rom. Mitth., 1888) were imported from Asia iVIinor, since they 
resemble pottery from Kyme ; he propounds two alternatives: (1) the 
Caere vases came from Phokaia ; thus are explained their Rhodian ele- 
ments, and the familiarity with Egypt through participation in the coloni- 
zation of Nan k rat is. In that case the fragments from Kyme show a local 
variety of the style, and the Italian group quoted will show the decadence 
of this same style, which may probably have been transported by means 
of the Phocieans at Elea. (2) The fragments from Caere are an impor- 
tation from Phokaia. In that case the hydrias from Caere will represent 
an impetus of the same style in the colony of Naukratis ; we must hold 
the same view of the Italian vases as in the former case. The writer pro- 
tests against the second proposition : there seems to have been no manu- 
facture of local vases at Naukratis after the end of the sixth century. 
Perhaps there is, however, an affinity between the Caere hydrias and the 
vases of Daphnai in Egypt, as is suggested by apparently similar designs 
of grotesque dancing satyrs found on the two classes of ware. iir. Cyrenaic 
Vases. A supplementary correction of Naukrads, vol. ii, p. 51, in which data 
are presented suggesting a Naucratie origin for certain Cyrenaic pottery. — 
AY. Watkiss Lloyd, The Electra and Antigone of Sophocles (pp. 134-46). 
Literary and esthetic criticism of the plot and characters of the two plays. 
— M. Ramsay^ A Study of Phrygian Art: Part II (pp. 147-89; 20 
cuts). The writer adheres to his view that the Lion-Gate at Mykenai be- 
longs to the period of the Dorian Kings of Argolis (b. c. 800-750) but 
urges that the tombs within the precinct are much earlier. The article 
consists in large part of corrections of the statements and views of Perrot 
and Chipiez on Phrygian art, especially that the Midas-tomb was not a 
tomb: incidentally the origin of the characteristic Phrygian ornamental 
pattern (chess-board pattern of squares alternately sunk and in relief) is 
traced to an imitation not of carpet design but of tile- work in relief (and 
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this was learned from Assyria). There are also detailed accounts of many 
minor monuments. In conclusion, the writer suggests that the word 
sikeneman in the Midas inscription (—Greek Kvovyiav^ “ grave means 
“ grave-monument/’ and that the Phrygian alphabet was derived from 
the Greek through Kyme-Aiolis and not from Miletos by way of Sinope 
and Pteria. — Ad. Michaelis, The Imperial German Archceological Insti- 
tute (pp. 190-215). A sketch of the history of the Institute and of the 
earlier Instituto di Corrhpondenza Archeologica, followed by an account of 
the publications, periodical and special, and of tlie present organization 
and piu 7 ) 0 ses of the Institute. — ^y. M. Pawsay, Artemis-Leto and Apollo- 
Lairbenos (pp. 216-30). Eight new inscriptions, with several already 
published by Hogarth in JHS (1887, pp. 378 fh), are here examined with 
reference to the light they throw on the popular feeling, in Grreco- Roman 
times, of the native population of western Asia Minor toward the goddess 
then designated by them as Leto Mother’’) and toward her son Apollo. 
IMany notes on miscellaneous matters connected with these cults follow. — 
J. E. Hakkisox, Tivo Cylices relating to the exploits of Theseus (pis. i, li). 
As Milan i {Museo Italiano di antichit a classica, iix. 1, pp. 236 If.) has 
treated of the exploits of Theseus on vase-paintings, this paper is confined 
to the elucidation of two unpublished but important vases of this cycle. 
No. 1, the Tricoupi red-figured cylix (pL i), represents (rev.) Herakles and 
Antaios, (obv.) Theseus, slaying Prokrustes, and (interior) a youth with 
kylix and oinochoe. The inscriptions are /caAos A^?/vd8oT05 — which sug- 
gests about 500 B. c. for the vase, since this name is associated with that 
of Leagros (Klein, p. 132), who died a^strategos in 467 n. <j. (Studniczka, 
Jahrh., 1887, p. 161) — and AORl(~ Aouptg). If the vase be the vork 
of Douris, the lehjthos published in 1886, j). 41, rv. 4, rejected by 

Klein, must belong to the same artist. No. I is the De Luynes fragments 
of a red-figured kylix in the Bibhjtheque Xatioiiale, Paris (f)l. ir). A 
restoi'ation of this extremely fragmentary vase is attempted : Miss Har- 
rison secs on the exterior the following exphuts of Theseus : (1) Bull of 
Marathon, (2) Sinis, (3) 'Skiron, (4) Prokrustes, (5) Phaia, or the sow of 
Krornmyon, (6j ^linotaur, (7) Periphetes. The central design is of 
Theseus and Kerkyon. The fragments are later than the Chachrylion 
vase (Milani, a) and earlier than the British IMuseum kylix (Milani, t) ; 
the vase was [)erhat)S the Avork of Euphronios. — A. S. AIurray, Archaic 
Etruscan Paintings from Caere (pp. 243-52: ])1. vir; 4 cuts). Five terra- 
cotta slabs, lately acquired by the British Museum, come from the interior 
of a tomb in Cervetri. They are covered with arciiaic paintings repre- 
senting two large sphinxes, and men and v;omen, the latter apparently 
mourners. They have been already described in the Journal, v, p. 519. 
These paintings, wdiich are dated about 600 b. c., sIioav that Corinth was 
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not the only original centre from which the Etruscans were influenced in 
their vase-paintings and wall-paintings ; they indicate an influence from 
Asia Minor, possibly by way of Egypt (impersonated in Pliny’s Philocles, 
indifferently termed Egyptian and Samian). Signs of Asia Minor influ- 
ences are the Assyrian motives in the paintings, the decoration of tlie 
borders of the garments, the guilioche, pomegranates, the standard sur- 
mounted by the figure of a bull borne by one of the men (Herod., x. 195), 
etc. The Komans borrowed this device for standards trom the Etruscans, 
they from Asia Minor, while into Asia Minor it came from Assyria. At 
the same time it must be remembered that in E.^ypt there were native 
Phceiiiciaii craftsmen who.>e wares would find their way to Etruria ; Caere 
itself — originally Agylla, Phmnician for “ round town ” — was anciently a 
Plnenician factory. — A small archaic lehythos (pi. v) [see JHS, 1890, p. 
167]. — E. A. Gardner, Arclucology in Greece IS 89-00 (^pl. viii [plan of 
the Athenian acropolis in 1889] ; 4 cuts). A detailed and comprehen- 
sive report on excavations and archreological research, on museums and 
administration (including directions for cleansing and preserving bronzes 
and marbles), and on Byzantine antiquities. A note is appended on the 
base inscribed with An tenor’s name and the statue placed upon it by Stud- 
niczka {Jahrh., 1887, pp. 135 scq.') : the writer denies a necessary connec- 
tion between the statue and the base. — Notices of Books. Hermann, 
Das Graherfekl von Marion aiif Cypern (J. A. R. M[unro]); Xaiilcratis, 
Part II (\y. W[roth]j ; Benndorf and jS'iemann, Das Hei'oon von 
Gjolbaschi-Trysa (P. G[ardner]) ; Babelon, Le Cabinet des Antiquites d 
Id BihUoilieque Nationale, Ser. 1, 2 (P. G.) ; Imhoof-Ble’mx:r and O. 
Keller, 27er- and Pflanzenbilder a}ij Munzen and Gemmen des k lass ischen 
Alterthiims (P. G.) ; Schreieer, Die Hellenist ischen ReUejbilder, Lief. i. 
(P. G.); Benndorf, Wiener Vorleyebldtter fur Arehdologische Uebiingen 
(P. G.) ; Paris, La Sculpture Antique (E. A. G[ardner]); Head, Cata- 
logue of Greek Coins hi the British Museum : Corinth^ Colonies of Corinth, 
etc. (W. W[roth]) ; Evans, The Horseman ” of Ta rent urn (P. G.) ; Bu- 
SOLT, Griechische Geschichte bis zur Schlacht bei Chaironeia, 2 Teil, and 
Holm, Griechische Geschichte, 2 Band (A. G[oodwin]). 

Vol. XL 1890. No. 1. April. — Excavations in Cyprus, 1889. Sec- 
ond Season’s WORK. — PoLIS TES ChRYSOCHOU. LiMNITI (pls. HI, IV, V). 

J. A. R. Munro, I, Preliminary Narrative; ii, The Tombs; iii, Contents 
of the Tombs (pp. 1-60; 16 plans and cuts). Excavations at Polis-tes- 
Chrysochou were carried on between Feb. 15 and April 15, in the ceme- 
tery: nearly 200 shafts were sunk, and 165 productive tombs of three differ- 
ent types were excavated, for the most part of Hellenistic and Roman date. 
Large quantities of pottery of the utmost variety were obtained, but little 
else. IV, FL. Inscrijd ions (pp. Q0~-S2; facsimiles). These were 
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sepulchral, both Greek and Cypriote, and belonged mainly to the fourth 
century b. c. The vases yielded many graffiti^ mostly Cypriote. 45 proper 
names are supplied by the Poll inscriptions, v. H. A. Excavations 

at Limniti (pp. 82-99; ma23 and 5 cuts). Here was unearthed a ‘^grove- 
shrine of the Phoenician natives (date 450-300 b. c.) and many ex-votos 
were discovered, including statuettes in bronze and terracotta, one of which 
represents Apollo Amyklaios (Resef-5[ikal). >Several heads were also 
brought to light ; they are of three types, Cypriote, Shemitic, and Hellenized. 
There were found, also, statuettes of women in hieratic pose, properly be- 
longing to graves. — E. A. Gardner, Two fourth-centimj childreiia heads 
(pp. 100-108; cut). In JKS(1888,pl.x, the writer had published a fourth- 
century head of boy (Eros ?) from Paphos. Here is published a grave- 
stele from Lerna (now in the Argos Museum ), inscribed KH4^I^OAOTO^, 
with the head of a boy about six or eight years of age. It appears, with 
the Paphos head, to belong to the Attic (not Argive) school of the fourth 
century; these works are interesting as showing an attempt, unusual at 
that time, to render young children realistically, not conventionallv as- 
similated to fully-grown men, nor with the roundness of infancy. — E. L. 
Hicks, Geramas (Kepa/xo?) and its Inscriptions (pp. 109-28). Mr. W, R. 
Paton furnishes a sketch of the topography of the region. Ten new in- 
scriptions are published. No. 1, of 25 lines, is a decree of Keramos in 
honor of a noted citizen (about 168 b. c.) for services rendered as a pop- 
ular leader and diplomat. No. 3^ honorary, about B. c. 200. No. 5, 23 
lines, of Roman times, is a decree ordering a statue for an Eirenaios, who 
had left by will an estate to the town. No. 6 is a dedication of the time of 
Trajan, and No. 9 ^ on the architrave of a gateway, is of a similar charac- 
ter. Nos. 11-15 are inscriptions from Keramos already published (Babing- 
ton, Trans. Roy. Soc. Lit, vol. x). — E. A. Gardner, The Processes of Greeh 
Sculpture as shoim by some unfinished statues in Athens (pp. 129-42 ; 5 cuts). 
Six unfinished statues, belonging to different periods of Greek art and 
representing also different stages in the completion of the artist’s work, are 
examined, and many interesting conclusions arrived at. The Greek artist 
wrought freely, without the use of puntelli. — C. Waldsteix, TpaTre^oS and 
Kocr/xw in the frieze of the Parthenon (pp. 143-45 ; cut). The writer accepts 
Miss Harrison’s suggestion (supported by W. W. Lloyd), that the two fig- 
ures waiting on the priestess in the central slab of the Parthenon frieze were 
designated TpaTre^w and Kocr/xw, and publishes a terracotta figurine of the 
early fifth century b. c., which represents a woman holding above her head 
a low stool with a cushion. This terracotta, found in a grave, probably 
commemorates the fact that the occupant of the grave once held the 
sacred office represented on the Parthenon frieze. The writer also sug- 
gests that the numerous archaic marble statues of maidens and women 
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found of late on the Acropolis do not represent any deity, but may be 
statues of priestesses or other officials placed on the Acropolis in honor 
of Athena and in commemoration of the sacred office once held. — P. 
Gardner, A Stele Commemoratincj a victory in a boat-race (pp. 146-50; 
2 cuts). This stele — perhaps of Hellenistic but probably Roman times — 
now in the Central Museum in Atliens represents, above, three standing 
figures: (1) the /ceAero-rr;?, steersman and captain, in chlamys, crowns (2) 
the central figure, a man in himation, doubtless that of the undertaker of 
the XaTovpyia ; (3) at the left stands the stroke, naked, with palm leaf 
in left hand, placing with his right hand a wreath upon his own head. 
Below — the intermediate space being probably covered with a painted 
inscription, now effaced — is represente<l a long low boat — perhaps a V7rr]pe- 
TLKov — with eight naked oarsmen (without oars), of whom the one at the 
bow carries a wreath and palm. This stele adds to our information on a 
subject already treated by the author in JllSy ii, p]>. 90 seq. and 315 seq , — 
D. G. Hogarth, Xotcs in Phrygia Parorem and Lycaonia (pp. 151-66). 
These are notes of a journey made in July 1887, and the results consist of 
(1) 31 inscriptions, three of which are partly of the late Phrygian dialect 
(cf.Acts, XIV. 11) ; none of them have topographical value, and most are 
sepulchral of late date; (2) a route map from Boluwodun to Konia was 
prepared and is here published with numerous notes and observations. — 
Cecil A jyrotohorintliian kkythos in the Brit idi Museum (pp. 167- 

80 ; pis. I, II ; 2 cuts). This little vase (0.068 m. high) is beyond doubt 
the most beautiful and important specimen of its class (cf. Berlin Vasensam., 
Xo. 336). The neck and head represent a lion's head realistically ren- 
dered : on the body is a row of warriors with shields, fighting ; below these, 
the representation of a horse-race, and, on the lowest part, a hunting scene: 
no part of the vase is without the most delicate ornamentation. Similar 
subjects and vases of like technirpie are considered, and the conclusion is 
drawn (1) that the Proto-Corinthian ware, following shortly after Mykenai, 
is closely connected with the old Greek Corinthian metal-industry, and so 
influenced by the Cypriote-Pluenician metal- bowls ; (2) the fabrics of N au- 
kratis, Kyrene, and Daphnai were subject to this Cypriote-Phcenician influ- 
ence at a later date, probably in two ways : directly through communication 
with the neighboring island of Cyprus ; indirectly, through Corinthian im- 
portations, as the types of myths there represented show us (c/. Journal, 
vol. V, pp. 401, 518). — L. R. FARNELL,F«rmn.s in the Per g amen e Style 

(pp. 181-209 ; 4 cuts). Claiming — against Urlichs — that there was dis- 
tinct influence in Grieco-Roman and late-Roman art proceeding from Per- 
gamon, the writer records and classifies the monuments which, on the ground 
of subject or style, may be regarded as due to this impulse. The charac- 
teristics of Pergamene art are to be learned, not from its manifestations in 
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the older period (Attalos I), of which we have only weak copies (Naples 
statuettes), but from these original works of the second period (Eumenes II, 
Great Altar, etc.). A number of acute observations, impossible to be sum- 
marized, fill up this important paper. — E. A. G[ardner], in 

Greece, 1889-90 (pp. 210-17). Brief survey of important excavations, with 
an account of the new National Museum at Athens. In a note, the writer 
reiterates his doubt as to the necessary connection between the Antenor 
base and the statue placed on it by Studniczka {cj\ above, p. — ). — Notices 
OF Books. Harrison and Yerrall, Mijtliologij and Moninnents oj Ancient 
Athens (G. C. R[ichards]j : Schuchhardt, Schllemanns Ausgmhn ngen 
(AV. C. F. A[nderson]) ; Studniczka, Kijrene (id ,) ; Hauser, Die Xeu- 
Attisehoi Reliefs', Borert, Die Antiken Sarkophag reliefs, and Hakui, 
The Attic Theatre (P. G[ardner]), 

No, 2, October, — A. S. NIurray, The Alkmene vase formerly in C<istle 
Howard (pp. 22d-80; ])ls. vi, vii ; cut). The writer agrees with Engel- 
mann in interpreting the princii)al scene as representing Alkmene taking 
refuge on an altar to escape the \vrath of Am])hitryon, the latter and An- 
tenor setting fire to a pyre erected in front of the altar, and Zeus sending 
a violent storm to extinguish the fire, the rain coming down fnnn hydriae 
in the hands of two figures presumably Hyads {cj, Eur., Aik, Fr,). He 
considers the vase, w^hich is signed TivO^v to be at least a century 

later than Euripides, and probably of Italian origin ; the latter fact fends 
support to the theory of the revival of the old Attic tragedies in Southern 
Italy in the third century b. c. — J. Theod. Bent, Recent Discoveries in 
Eastern Cilicia (pp. 231-35 ; pi. viii [map] ; cut [map]). Brief topo- 
graphical notes of a trip in wdiich Anazarba, Kars-Bazaar (su{>})osed site 
of Flaviopolis), and Bodroum (by inscriptions identified with Hieropolis 
Kastabala, the seat of the worship of Artemis Perasia) were the chief points 
of interest. — E. L. Hicks, Inscriptions from Eastern Cilicia (pp. 23b-54; 
facsimiles). Twenty-eight inscriptions, copied by Mr. Bent, No, 1, from 
Anazarba, of about 250 a. d., shows that the trade-guilds (here, that of 
fund’s) passed unchanged into the Christian church. No. 3, of either 153 
or 192 A. D., is a pagan dedication. No, Id is from Ponipc-iopolis. Nos. 
lJf-28, from Hieropolis-Kastabala, range in date from 50 lu c. to tlte third 
century A. D., and are mainly honorary. No. 21 has beneath a Latin in- 
scription in part referring [lerhaps to Rutilianus legate in Kilikia 138-161 
A. D., four elegiac distichs, consisting of an invocation to Artemis (Euploia) 
by Leukios, a physician, w' ho prays for a safe voyage homeward for Dexter, 
the governor, named in the Latin inscription above. No. 28, j^artlv in 
Latin and partly in Greek, gives the ciirsus honoriun of Q. Roscius Sexti 
f. Pompeius Falco, proconsul of Asia about 128 a. d. — E. L. Hicks, The 
Collection of Ancient Marbles at Leeds (pp. 255-70; pi. xiii, 2 cuts and 
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facsimiles). These antiquities were obtained in Greece about 1815, and 
came into possession of the Leeds Philosophical Society in 1863-4. The 
text of the inscriptions (9 in number) is given. No, 3^ on a statue base, 
gives the name of the sculptor Hephaistion, son of Myron (about 90 b. c.) ; 
thesubjectofiVb.-^(200B.c.)isgivenbyBoeckh:/iYiy^6«?i^Pctri/eLYa.ru’: res 
delata ad Eretr lenses iitiroXiv lKK\r)rov quorum hoc decretum est ( CIG, 2265). 
The marbles comprise an altar (dedicated to Aphrodite Timuchos, about 
200 B. c.); wall-stone, statue-base (see above), stele with inscribed decree, 
sepulchral stele (probably from Rheneia) ; sepulchral altar adorned with 
delicate carvings; a second sepulchral stele, fourth century B. c., with 
elaborate aJcroteria ; amphora in low relief, details filled out with paint- 
ing; a third sepulchral stele (pi. xiii) probably of fifth century B. c. (cf. 
Ant. Denkm. des Inst., i, pi. xxx. i), on which is represented a female 
figure standing to right, the dipldidion gathered into a fold upon her 
bosom; fragments of two marble doors, showing in marble the bronze nails 
and the gorgoneion, and belonging to the Hellenistic period; an Ionic cap- 
ital ; a head of ^ledusa (of. Friedrichs- Wolters, ^^o. 1559) of Roman date. — 
W. M. Fltxdebs Petiuk, The Egyptian Ba^es of Greek History (pp. 271- 
77 ; pi. xiv). Egypt has done for the prehistoric ages of Greece the same 
great office of conservator which she has performed for the historic period. 
The discoveries of Xaukratis and Daphnai give a firm footing for the chro- 
nology of Greek pottery back to 650 b. c. ; those at Kahun, up to 1100 
B. c. ; those at Tell-el-Yuhudiyeh, Gurob, and Abusir. very much earlier 
data, some of which point to a Grueeo-Libyan league before 1400 b. c. The 
general results of Mr. Petrie’s excavations are : (7) That we have dated the 
Greek pottery to ivithin a generation as far as GOO b. c.; ( 7) that we have dated 
it to within a century as far back as IJfiO B. c. : (.>) that we have tangible re- 
mains of the Greek or Libyo-Akhaian invasions of Egypt as far as this period ; 
and (^4) that we have pushed back the hazy and speculative region to before 
2000 B.a, and shoivn some reasons for looking to a rise of European civili- 
zation before 2500 b. a — A. H. The Making of Pandora (pp. 278- 

83; pis. XI, XII ; 2 cuts). The writer argues that the scene on the sculp- 
tured drum of the later temple of Artemis at Ephesos, now in the British 
Museum, does not represent the story of Alkestis (Robert, Thanatos'), nor 
the Judgment of Paris (Benndorf, Bull, d. Comm. arch. com. di Roma, 1886, 
p. 54), but the making and sending forth of Pandora as conceived by 
Hesiod. The various other representations of the latter scene are exam- 
ined, and the conclusion drawn that the figures are respectively [Athena, 
not preserved] Hephaistos, Eros, Pandora, Hermes, a goddess (probably 
Hera, but perhaps Peitho), Zeus [seated figure, preserved only in part]. 
The open lips of Hermes probably suggest that the god is breathing the 
gift of speech to Pandora (Hesiod, Op. et D,. 79). — G. C. Richarbs, Two 
9 
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Gh'eek Reliefs (pp. 284-5). In the basrelief of Hellenistic times from Her- 
culaneum, now in Naples (Harrison andVerrall, Mythology, etc,, p. 545), 
representing the Nymphs, or Ch a rites, etc,, the diminutive female figure 
at the end is inscribed TEA0NNHZ02 : this probably stands, not for a 
single individual but for a community (Tel os ; cf. Haionnesos, etc,) dedi- 
cating the relief. Similarly may we explain the small figure in the 
archaic relief published by Lechat (^BulL de corr, hellcnique, 1889). — T. W. 

, Fourteenth Century Tachygraphy (pj). 285-93 ; pis. ix, x). (1) A 
transcript of the tachy graphical passages in Vcdic. ms. Regina 181 (writ- 
ten in 1364, containing the medical works of Actuarius), with explana- 
tions. It appears that there were new developments in tachygraphy after 
the tenth century. (2) A table of the abbreviations with explanations, 
preserved in the ms. p. 284 r. (3) The transcript of an unintelligible 
passage. — E. A. Gardner, W. Loring, G. C. Richards, W. J. Wood- 
house, The Theatre at Megalop)olis (pp. 294-98 ; 2 cuts [])lans]). Plans 
and section with explanations, provisionally j)ublished, of the theatre. 
The view is expressed that the discoveries at this theatre are fatal to 
Dorpfeld’s theory, that no raised stage existed in the Greek theatre of 
any period, and the write i*s assert that they have so far seen no reason for 
assigning the stage to a later period than the auditorium, known to be of 
fourth century construction. [But see Class, Rev,, 1891, p. 285, where a 
statement appears, signed by Dorpfeld, Gardner, and Loring, which recoi'ds 
the fresh evidence and may he regarded as superseding the premahu'e conclu^ 
sions of the Hellenic Journal. — Ed.] — W. Lorinc^, A Neiv Portion of the 
Edict of Diocletian f rom Megalopolis (pp. 299-342). This fragment, dis- 
covered in 1890, is the most considerable that has appeared since the first 
publication of the Edict by Mommsen in 1851, both from its extent (255 
lines) and from the large proportion of it which is entirely new. The most 
important new parts are: Col. i, 11. 1-3, 49-60 (which set the prices for 
mills, sieves ; it comes between ch. xv and xvi, CIL) ; Col. ii,ll. 1-18 (on 
coioi*s (?), needles (?), rates for carriage, fodder, down, pens and ink, cloth- 
ing; it comes between ch. xv and xvi, CIL) ; Col. iv, 11. 1-50 (on garments 
and weaving, linen, etc,\ it comes between ch. xvi and xvii, GIL) ; not to 
speak of many single words. The annotations are profuse. — Cecil Smith, 
Orphic Myths on Attic Vases (pp. 343-51 ; 2 cuts). On a red-figured hy- 
dria in the British Museum (x. e. 818 — from Rhodes, of Athenian origin, 
and of fourth century date) is a sketchily-drawn scene representing the de- 
vouring of a boy by a Thracian, in the presence of Dionysos and a second 
Thracian who flees in terror. By a prolepsis common in vase-painting 
we probably have here : ( 1 ) the infant Zagreus torn in pieces by the Titans 
— one of the most characteristic legends in the mystic-orgiastic Thracian 
cult which in Athens took root in the form of the Orphic mysteries ; (2) 
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the impending destruction of the Titans; and (3) the outcome of it all, 
the new Dionysos. The Zagreus myth is not elsewhere found in vase-paint- 
ings : the sectarian and exclusive character of the Orphic cult is the rea- 
son why Orphic subjects are rare in Athenian art-types, since no great 
artist would probably have had them prominently before his notice. In- 
deed, the personality of Orpheus comes but seldom into Greek art. Heyde- 
mann has drawn up a list of vases representing Orpheus (o) playing to 
the Thracian women, and {b) meeting his death at their hands (Arch. 
Zeit„ 1868, p. 3) ; to this list the writer adds three new vase-paintings. 
By a comparison with the Acropolis kylix ix, pi. vi — probably by 

Euphronios, 500 b. c.), he discovers an unusual fixity in type, and he sug- 
gests that some great painter of the sixth century b. c. may have treated 
the subject. Furtwangler’s theory, that Aischylos, in his BassdrifJes^ in- 
spired the conception and Polygnotos created the art-form of it, is difii- 
cult to accept, because of the date of the Acropolis kylix, which certainly 
precedes the production oi the Basset rides. ^ — Notices of Books. Ramsay, 
Historical Geography of Asia Minor (\\ .^^ .) ; Die Atiischen Grab- 

reliefs (P. G.); Wp:rnicke, Die Griechischen Vasen viit Lieblings-namen 
(P. G.) ; Imhoof-Blumkr, Griechische Manzen (W. W.) : SvoROXOs, 
N'UJni Sinai iq lie de la Crete ancienne (W. W.) ; Buky, History of the Later 
Bomnn Empire^ from Arcadius to Irene (A. G.). J. h. weight. 

MITTHEILUNGEN D. K. DEUT. ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. 
ATHENISCHE ABTHEIUUNG. Vol. XVL jVo. 2. 1891.— P. WoLTERS, 

The Athena Hygieia of Pyrros (pi. 6 ; 2 cuts). The story told by Pliny 
(NH, 22. 43, cf. 34. 81) about the Splanchnoptes dedicated by Perikles 
is not to be connected with the report given by Plutarch (Perikles, 13) 
that Perikles dedicated a statue of Athena Hygieia. The base, still in sHu 
at the southeast corner of the Propylaia, cannot belong to the statue dedi- 
cated by Perikles. The inscription (Loewy, Xo. -33, C/A, i, 335) men- 
tions the Athenians, not Perikles, and the base was evidently made to 
correspond to the level of the Propylaia after the original plan of the 
architect was given up. The base was, then, made after the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war, but, judging from the lettering of the inscription, 
not long after the beginning. The occasion of the dedication of the statue 
by the Athenians may have been the cessation of the pest. The altar to 
the east of the base of Pyrros was probably the altar of Athena Hygieia, 
and was erected soon after the building of the Propylaia. The statue 
by Pyrros was a votive offering, not a cult-statue. The previous hypo- 
theses concerning the type of this statue are shown to be groundless. — A. 
Thumb, Inscriptions from the Greek Islands. 20 inscriptions from Thera 
are published (chiefly fragmentary) votive or sepulchral. Xo. 1 is hon- 
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orary. A corrected reading of an inscription from los (Ross, Inscript, 
ined.y Xo. 93) is given. From Amorgos 12 inscriptions, besides the marks 
on some Roman tiles, are published. The inscriptions are chiefly sepul- 
chral, of late date, and fragmentary. Xo. 10 is an honorary decree of 
Arkesine in honor of Alexion son of Dioiiysios. Xo. 11 appears to be 
part of an account. Xo. 12 is a collection of inscriptions upon vase- 
handles in Arkesine. — B. Sauer, The ayaXpa of the Archermos-base (8 
cuts). Comparison of several archaic Xike-figures shows that the Delian 
Xike could not fit the base with the Archermos-inscription. The only kind 
of figure represented in archaic art that would fit the base is a sitting 
quadruped. As Mikkiades and Archermos were Chians, perhaps the 
figure <ledicated by them was tlie heraldic beast of Chios, the sphinx, — 
A. CoxzE, Herme-^-Kadmihs (cut) (of. Afhoi. Mifth., p. 202 ffi). A 
fragmentary marble relief in the British IMuseum is published. Kybele, 
a bearded draped divinity, and Hermes occupy the right end of the relief. 
Above Kybele are two Korybante-. The iq)per left-hand part is occu- 
pied by the prow of a ship and a small nude figure. Below this the stone 
is broken. The missing part doubtless repre>eiited the mariner who dedi- 
cated the i*elief — G. Weber, The Suhterranean Covrse of the Lykos )iear 
Kolof<sai (2 cuts). Herodotos (vir. 30) says that the river Lykos disa])- 
pears for five stadia near Kolossai. Modern writer:; have accepted and 
tried to explain this phenomenon. The statement of Herodotos is incor- 
rect, Such a tunnel never existed. The river flows through a deep gorge, 
in the upper part of which it has worn several short tunnel'; through the 
limestone rock. The town of IGdossai had an excellent natural citadel. 
In the neighborhood are many gravestones of peculiar lorm (cut). The 
inscriptions (one is published) forbid strangers to make u.'-e of the graves 
umler penalty of a fine to be paid to the tamielon. — A. BiiUEUKXER, The 
Realm of Pallas (pi. 7 ; 4 cuts). A red-figured vase from the Akropolis 
(cut after ’E(^.ApX'^ 1885, pis. 11, 12), belonging to the period before 4^^0, 
represents the combat of Theseus and the IMinotaur in the presence of the 
four kings, Oeneus, Pallas, Xisos, and Lykos. The story of these four 
sons of Pandion originated in the time of Peisistratos. The realm of Pal- 
las was the whole Paralia. The centre of his power, the deme Pallene, 
is found, after careful discussion of ancient authorities, inscriptions (several 
of which are published), and topographic peculiarities, to have been near 
Koropi, where the remains of an ancient settlement are found. Here was 
the scene of the defeat and death of Eurystheus, and of the victory of 
Peisistratos over the army of his opponents. Here was also the temple of 
Athene Pallenis, under whose guidance Peisistratos was brought to Athens. 
The deme Agnus lay near Pallene, at Markopoulo. — Th. Mommsex, In- 
scription from Apameia. This fragmentary Latin inscription relates to 
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the Asian year. It supplements the inscriptions previously known ( CIGy 
3902 6, 3957) containing letters of the proconsul Paullus Fabius Maxi- 
mus (A. U. C. 744-753) giving an arrangement of the year hardly different 
from that of the Julian calendar. — S. Selivaxov, Supplement to hi edited 
Rhodian Inscriptions. Emendations and su];)plements to the inscriptions, 
Athen. Mitth., 1891, xvi, pp. 107—126. Two sepulchral inscriptions are 
published, one of which mentions OvyarpoTroLa . — J. Wackeexagel, 
Alittheilungen XVI^p. 112. The inscription published in the article re- 
ferred to i?? here read and explained differently, o-a/xa ro'C T8a/xei'ev9 Trou/o-a 
/nVa kXIos et7; Zerl?) Se rtv oo-rt? Tryj/xalvoL XeLOiXp Oen ], — E. SzAXTO, The 
Rock Outlook near Smifvna. The place hitherto explained as a fortified 
post of observati<jn on the rock [Fehusarte) near the Homeric” town of 
Smyrna, is here explained as a sacred place fn’ sacrifices. — XI. ^Mayer, 
Mjirons Fer>‘€n.>\ Pliny (XH, iv. 57) says (Myron ) . et Rerseuni 

ef pristas. The pn'iMae have been explained in variou> ways. The sim- 
ple translation won hi be “ sawyers ” or carpenters,” and this is here 
adopted. ^[yron, then, represented Perseus (and his mother Danae) 
being put in a box by carpenters. Vase-paintings representing similar 
scenes are cited . — Suppleraent to Athen. Mitiheibinfjeh p. 332. The 
smaller inscription from Magnesia on the iMaiandro^ i> given in a more 
correct form. — Correction of a reference, A Mitth, X\\p. JO-2 (P. AV.). 
— Literature. — Discoveries. Discoveries at Athens, Mykonai, Tiryns, 
Mideia (?), E])idauros, iMegalopolis, Lepreon and Magnesia on the Maian- 
dros are described (see News). Four fragmentary inscriptions from 
Thessaly and five from Salouichi are published — Reports of Sittings. 

HAILOLO K. FUW'LER. 


REVUE DES ETUDES GRECQUES. Yol. III. 1890. Oct.-Dec. — H. 

Weil, On certain fragments of Sophokles. Emendations of Fragg. 598, 
142, 140, 532, 672, 788, 174, 334, 864, 327, 378, 221.— S. Peixach, The 
Rgthian Oracle at Delphoi: to the People of Magnesia (pb)* Xn 

inscription (48 lines) discovered at Magnesia ad Maeandriim in July 1890, 
is here published, with explanatory notes. It is an ex-voto to Dionysos, 
offered at about the time of the Christian era by one Apollonios Mokolles 
relating to a miraculous event that occurred in the fourth or third century 
B. c. (cf. JouRXAL, vol. VI, p. 552). — Tn. Reixacti, The Kings of Comma- 
gene (pk, monument of Philopappos at Athens ). By the aid mainly of the 
inscription of Nemrud-Dagh (best edited in Humann-Puchstein, in 

Klein- Asien und Xord Syr ten, 1890), the writer makes many inferences as 
to the personality, history, activity of more than 30 persons connected with 
the family of Antiochos I. A convenient genealogical table is appended. — 
H. Ojhoxt, The Typicon ’’ of the Monastery of St. Nicolas di Casole near 
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Otranto: notice of MS. c. Ill, 17 of Turin (Royal Library). Paloeographic 
notes on this ms. of offices in use at this monastery (1174 A. d.). Mar- 
ginal and other notes in this ms. supply the names of the abbots from 1099 
to 1392, and give varied information as to the history of the monastery 
within those years. The ms. also contains a poem, here printed, on the 
abbots ; and various notes on the library, with the names of the borrowers 
of the books (mainly liturgical), and rules as to the use of books and as to 
copyists, with fines. — C. Bellaic4Ue, Three Lectures on Ancient Music by 
M. Boaryault Du Coudray. — Chronique. Erira^AFiiicAL Bclletin (B. 
Haussoullier). Account of the contents of Inscriptiones Graecae Siciline 
et Italiae, addiiis Gruecis GalJiae Hispunine Britaniae Gernianiae In^ 
scriptionibus . . . ed. G. Kaihel, Berlin, 1890. — Letter from Greece 
(D. B[ikelas]), on politics. — P roceedino.-^ of the Association for the En- 
couragement of Greek Studies . — Annual BiiiLiOGRAPHY (1889-90). — The 
^ AOyvatiiiv TToXtreta of Aristotle (B. Haussoullier). — The New Fragments of 
the Aiitioj)e of Euripndes (H. Weil). Text and emendations. 

Vol. IV. 1891. Jau.-April.— G. Mx^veuo, Address as President of the 
Society for the Encouragement of Greek Studies in France, April 2, 1891 
(pp. vi-ix). — P. Girard, Secretary, Report on important publications 
(Croiset, Histoire de la litterature grecqne; Dareste, Haussoullier and Th. 
Reinach, Recueil des Inscriptions lurid iques Grecques; Oniont, Facsimiles 
des mss. grecques; Max Egger, Dion. Halic. sur Lysias; Cougny, Anthol. 
Pal. IV.; Tardieu, translation of Strabo; Th. llemach, Mithr id at es Eupa- 
tor; E. Pettier, Les Statuettes de terre cuite da)is F antiquite ; Sakkelion, 

Catal.desm.ss de Saint- J can de Patnios ; Latyschev, i?cc. d. inscriptions 

grecques de la region du BoqjoreCimmerien; Durrbach, L'Orateur Lyenrgue; 
Monceaux and Laloux, Olympia; Kanellakis, XiaKa ardXeKTa ). — R. de 
Tascher, Ionic Oidts in Attika, and the Beginning-^ of Athenian History { pp. 
1-24). The spread of certain cults (chiefly of xipollo and Poseidon) in 
Attika, from the east to the west, and from the coast inland, appears to con- 
firm Curtius's theory of the Ionic origin of the Attic Greeks. — S. Levi, 
Greece and India (pp. 25-45). Popular sketch of ancient contact between 
Greece and India, as shown in Hindu vocabulary, c<fins, inscriptions, his- 
torical writers, science, literature (drama, romance). — A. H. Greek 

Inscriptions from Egypt (pp. 46-57). Mainly graffiti. No. I. 1-4, from 
Debbabiyeh, are of TTpoa-Kwr^para of various persons some of whom have 
new names; the dates are 198(?), 221, 232 a. d. No. II. 1—7 are from a 
cemetery near Assuan, on the west bank of theXile; they are on very peculiar 
coffins or sarcophagi, and are interesting as being Greek (or Latin) names 
with Egyptian patronymics. No. III. 1-41 are mainly from near Silsilis 
and Heschan, where upon the rocks are also carved many similar inscrip- 
tions in hieroglyphics, demotic, Phoenician, not to speak of single Cypriote 
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and Carian graffiti They are of late date and very brief. No. IV. 1-10 
are from near Ekhinin : 1-3 are of a sort of hunting club that kept up a 
menagerie and had a hunter-in-chief at their head. In No. E. 1-2 a corrected 
reading is offered of the inscriptions already published in the Revue, 1888, 
p. 311 . No. VI gives six brief inscriptions from tombs near Deir el-Zosseir ; 
one is in Cypriote characters, and near it was found a Carian inscription, 
not however here copied. — Ch. Barox, On the Unity of Compodtioii in the 
Phaidros of Plato (pp. 58-62). — Notes and Documents. H. Omont, The 
Publication of Montf ancons Pakeofiraphia Gneca. Text of the contracts 
made by Moiitfaucon, in 1708, with three Parisian publishers, and with 
his engraver (Giffard, Jr.), for the issue of this work. — H. Omont, MonI 
faucon and rimperiim orientale of Band uri. Letter from Moiitfaucon show- 
ing the aid rendered by him to Banduri. — E. Legraxd, Unpublished 
poems of Theodore Prodronios. Introductory remarks, and texts of seven 
short poems from the copy of “ Alphonsus Atheniensis ’’ (about 1473). — E. 
Legrand, Contributions to the biography of Simon Portvs. — Th. Reinach, 
The Drakonian Constitution and that of b. c. 477, according to Aristotle. 
The author, with J. W. Headlam, rejects ch. 4 of Aristotle's Resj)ub. Athen. 
(Ed. Kenyon) as unhistoric, probably not an interpolation into Aris- 
totle’s text [see, however, below, p. 368], but composed about the close of 
the Peloponnesian war and inserted into the documents from which Aris- 
totle subsequently drew. Several new readings are proposed. — Miscel- 
lanies. A Greek poem on the death of Louis XVI, of 53 lines printed in the 
Vienna, Jan. 28, 1793. — Letter from Greece (D. B[ikelas]), 
on the political situation. — Proceedings of the Association. — Notices 
OF Books. Bury, Nemean odes of Pindar ; Demetrius Gr. Camporoglou, 
To-ropta ridiv ^ AOyvaluiv. HocpKOKparla. Hep. irp. Top. A'. 

May-Jniie. — G. A. Costomiris, Studies on the unpublished works of ancient 
Greek medical writers: III series, ix. Alexander the Sophist (perhaps b. 
60 b. c.). X. Timotheos the grammarian (ab. 480 or 710 A. D.). xi. Leon 
the philosopher : he was emperor of the East in 886 a. d. xii. Theophanes 
ISonnos, of tlie tenth century, xiii. Ta e0o3ta rov aTro^ypovyros, a transla- 
tion from the Arabic of Abu Djafar’s Zad el-Mougafir, about 1000 A. D. 
There are 22 mss. of this work, of which a long account is here given, hut 
only one of the Arabic original (in Dresden). — G. Sciilumberger, Un- 
published Byzantine Seals : II series (29 cuts). Here are published 68 seals, 
for the most part of the tenth or eleventh century, and none earlier than 
the seventh century : they come from different parts of the Byzantine 
empire, and belonged to various civil and ecclesiastical functionaries (arch- 
bishops, bishops, deacons, neophytes, notaries, commissioners, ostL 

arii, etc.). No. 34 is very interesting: it is the seal of Nicolas, patriarch 
of Constantinople (either Nicolas I Mysticus — patriarch 896-908 and 912- 
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25, or Nicolas II Chrysobergos, 982-95), upon which is the impression of 
the seal of Julian, metropolitan of Seleukeia. This is the only known 
instance of one seal otficially countersigned by another. Possibly, how- 
ever, the older patriarchal seal was used by Julian simply in lack of a 
better plan. — Th. Reixach, or Kritiasf In the newly discovered 

^ A0'r]vaL(j}v TToXtreia three passages are distinctly to recognized as interpola- 
tions, viz.: (1) c. 4 (Kenyon), on the constitution of Drako ; (2) c. 8 ad 
mit, on the electoral system introduced by Solon ; and (o) the larger part 
of c. 25, on the role played by Themisiokles in the humiliation of the Areo- 
pagus. The first and second passages give an account of arrangements 
that are an anachronism and that strongly resemble those adopted bv the 
oligarchic revolutionaries in 411 n. c. The third passage tells a storv that 
might well be invented by an upholder of the Areopagus. Neither of these 
three passages is referred to as Aristotelian by Plutarch or the lexico- 
graphers; hence they must be regarded as interpolations made from mar- 
ginal n(jtes into the archetype of B, M, papyrus No. 131. The author from 
whom these marginal notes were drawn was probably Kritias, the chief of 
the Thirty, who is known to have written Tro/Wetat of the Lacedemonians, 
Thessalians, and Athenians. — P. Girard, ThespU and the Orujin of Tragedy. 
After reviewing in detail the literary evidence (names of plays ascribed to 
Thespis, and various biographical data), the author infers that the distinc- 
tive work of Thespis was the introduction of national legends as themes for 
dramatic representation, and the judicious invention and use of means by 
which scenic illusion was heightened (white masks, red for men, etc.). His 
plays can by no means have been primitive or rudimentary in character. 
— Notes and Documents. An Archaic Inscription from Ar- 

gos. Certain emendations are proposed in an inscription published by 
Frohner, Rev. Arch., a translation offered. — A. E, Coyroh^oy, Inscrip- 
tions from Asia Minor. Three inscriptions from Thyateira are here printed 

in minuscule : they are honorary and belong to the second century a. d. 

H. Omont, on a portrait of Manuel Chrysoloras in the Louvre (plate). 

This is the only authentic portrait extant of this scholar and diplomat. 

The Will of NilDamilas, dated April 22, 1417. The text of the will of 
this member of the Cretan family of the Damilas who was the fii-st printer 
of a Greek book is given here in full, with notes . — An Unpublished Bull of 
Gabriel, patriarch of Achrida. A picturesrpie account is given of Gabriefs 
visit to Tubingen in August 1587, with the text of the encyclical letter 
that he bore (signed by 31 prelates), and that of his letter of introduction 
from Pope Sixtus V to King Stephen of Poland. The bull here printed is 
that by which Gabriel appoints a certain Jeremiah metropolitan of Prilip 
(IlcXaywvtas IIcpXcaTrov). — C hronique. Arch.ROLOGICAL BULLETIN. 
Text of the convention between France and Greece relating to the exca- 
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vatioii of Delphi. Brief report of recent discoveries at Athens, Blianinous, 
Eretria,Tliespiai, Lykosoura, Epidanros, ^Nlelos, Niausta (Thrace), Kertch, 
Magnesia ad MifeauA rum, dc. (T. E.). — rncm CIrkeci: (D. B.). — 
Xe\v>: ATc/’o/of/y (JSchlieniann, ^Simonides) ; Acadt}nLe.^ ; Learned SixA.die^ ; 
Areha:obxjic(d Sehoofs, etc, (Russian at Constantinople) ; An^eelbuieour. (sale 
of the Cirreau collection, etc,). — Notices of Books. Er. Caim^r, HatArL- 
totele-'^dic Schrijt vo)n Staat^JerAfhenerfje^xdirit hen / (H.W[eil] ) : ^Maii \rrAy 
A Hidarif of Greek Claedc<d Literature (T. R[cinach]} ; Caxtarelli, / 
Motacl Spartani (Am. H.) ; Bonxet, (^u ed-ee que la phihjhxjie.' (T, R.) ; 
C. H. Yot^X(t, Erchia, a deme of Attica. — Corrujenra. 

July-Sopt. — Tii. RErxAriT, Ilertela,^ the Mimoyrapher. Seini-popnlar 
account of the recently discovered poem;> of this writer, after Kenyon and 
Itutherford, with spirited abstract? of the contents of the six lonijrer mimes: 
there are also a few original observations. — Ch. Eai Ruelle, Arldotle-s 
problems In mude. Careful translation, with prefatory notice and foot- 
notes, critical and exegetical, of § 19 of AiKtotle TrepI TrpoflXqpdTiav (Bek- 
ker, pp, 917‘^-92-]‘9- — Reixacti, Tico inscriptions from Asia Minor, i. 
Fragment of a compact betw^een the people of Agai and Olympos (of the 
closing years of the fourth century b. c.) with reference to the impost on 
small cattle. This short inscription su[)plies the following new wmrds to 
Greek lexicography: evrepo? {‘'ram”), apvyds (“ew^e”), ^Lpaipls (“she- 
goat”), eraXoc (“young animal;” cf. draXo?), and adds to our knowledge 
of the Aeolic dialect in Asia Xlinor. ir. The Sanctuary of the Erythraean 
8il)yl. In ancient writers, twm traditions as to the origin of Herophile, 
the so-called Erythraean Sybil, are reported: the first make? her birth- 
place iMarpessos in the Troad ; the second, Erythrai opposite Chios. In 
an inscription recently discovered (first published in "Appovta, Smyrna, 
July, 1891) from the latter place w'e fiitd an epigra])hic record of the 
second tradition, dating from the second century A. D. The inscrip- 
tion, of 1(> elegiac lines, probably not an e})itaph, but set up near a 
statue of the Sibyl in her shrine at Erythrai, represents the aged Sibyl 
as speaking of her lineage, long life, and labors. The phrasing of the 
inscription (Trarpt? ^ ovk dXX>/, pLovvq be pot e(rTh' ^Fpvdpat) shows that a 
protest is here offered against the Marpessos tradition, as jire^erve^l by 
Pans., X. 12. b. The new’ Erythros mentioned in the inscription as the 
reviver and restorer of Erythrai may be Lucius Wu'us (about Ibd a.l>.). 
— Al. Sorlix Dorigxv, An Ale.(:a)idriiie phylactery ayainst no.'^e-hleed 
(cut). This amulette, a small oval bronze disk, ap])arently of the thinl 
or fourth century A. d., was found at Kyzikos. On it are represented 
(obv.) the sun and moon, a lion, a WM>man, (rev.) a mounted warrior, a 
fleeing angel, a woman, wuth several legends, hortatory and cabalistic: a 
reference to nose-bleed is alone seen in the waird APA - A-4>, supposed to 
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be formed from root Raupli (‘in) . — Notes and Documents. A. E. Cox- 
TOLEOX, VnpubU^hed Grepk Hero are jHiblishod live hono- 

rary inscriptions ; Xo. 7, from Thyatoira is to a S(*lonoid ; Xo, i f Philadt-1- 
pheia) is a rescript of the emperor Caraoalla. X*>^. Jf, G are trom Sa- 
raothrake. — H. de la Villi: di: ]M[umoxt, an ApnHonto.^ of 

Rhodes. Critical and explanatory notes, with ernendatioiw, on Arytoi. 
1. 56(>-7 : II. 74o-5; iii.647 ; iv. — Epigraphical Bulletin.’ dir. 

E[eixacii]). a li?t is Liven of recent periodical-, tieati-<_‘< ami eolh‘(“tions 
( 1880 , 1800 ). From these a bihlioL)’a[)]iy of in.-eri[itions there treated is 
made u]), the arrangement being geographi(‘aI. 44ie more iinj)ortant in- 
scriptions are marked by an a.-teri>k. — Notices of Books, (do ti.l, 
Apohtfjle de Soonite (T, It. ) ; Cll. I>AKt)X, fjr priOinm rtfofifrf In ntnjini- 
tion en {Y.W }; C. JHuox, Pf<tU)nC d iof ndi fjniprr iVxAwvios \ 

E. Kv\n)\:iS , Di(dtrf€>< (jrpc^ Uttcralres ii\ E. R,); (Ondrs Jo>tn /if : (0-C^r, 
2^ parti € (T. R.). j u, wuioirr. 


^(6 40-1^ to call tlic C'l’iH'ial iiUrnti<>n nt nur rt'ader" to tlii- Rfd-*'*in rr^ Livinj? 
ample and iiitelliLiUle inlnniiation the iileratnre of re< ent di-coverie- in ( ireek 

Epigraphy, not el-ewliuru to be found in so conden-ed and convenient a form. — E d. 
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EXCAVATIONS r.Y THE SCHOOL AT ERETRIA IN ls9L 


VI. A TOPOGRAPHICAL STUDY OF ERETRIA.^ 

[Fi.ATi:s XIV, XV, XVI, XVII, XVIII. XIX.] 

I N Tin ) 1 ) u<;to u y N ( )t k . 

In presenting Mr. PidcanVs n'port on the t<>}>og'ra[)]iieal portion of 
our NV'ork at Eretria <lnrinii; tln^ eampaign of 1891, I need hardly dwell 
upon the importance whidx such careful and sober study of the extant 
remains of tlie city has for the settlement of di^?])uted })oints of tojxo- 
graphy and historv. The final answer to the (pie^tion a-- to the -'ite ot 
the early and the later Eretria and the relation which they lield to each 
otherj which has recently entered a new phase, can l)e given only as a 
result of such carefid study of the archaeological remains surviving. 

Perhaps the oidy pie(*e of work which still remain- to be done in 
this respect is the investigation of the :?ite of Patlieia in c<.ninection with 
some “ exjdoring excavation,” wlxich tlu' School may Inxjie to carry out 
during the season of 1892. 

Chas. AValdsteix, 

American School of Classical SfiaJles, Director, 

Athens, 


^ In the following pages, no attempt is made to show the hi-torical bearing of the 
facts presented. 

Mr. John W. Gilbert is responsible for all the chain-mearjurement-. The exceed- 
inglv rough and bii-hv nature of a portion of the ground surveved rendered this work 
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Eretria lies i:iearly north from Athens on the vrestern coast of the 
island of Euboia, some 4^ hours ride from Chalki>. It is reached 
from At liens either bv steamer leaving Ik'iraiens in the evening, sail- 
ing around Sounion, and reaching Eretria early the f()lloAving morning, 
or by taking ears to Kephisia, from that point on by eitlier carriage 
or horse, via Dekeleia, to Skala Oropou, or (»n horseback by way of 
Kalamo.'- and the Amphiareion to the >ame place. At Skala Oropou 
boats may be hired to cros< the Euripos. The journey by this route 
occupies 11-12 liours under iavorai>l(* (conditions. 

It was on the laA day of Fei)ruary, 181)1, tliat we began our survey 
of the wall- of this ancient Euboran city. The weather was bleak, 
rendering the management of tlie in-truments somewhat diffi(‘ult. A 
few flying snowflake.- gave warning of tiu^ coming >nowstorm, which 
rendered Avork imp(.)ssii)le for several day> thereafter. Our starting- 
point was ju-t at the foot of the ac*rupolis, on the eastern side of the 
town, Avhere the modern road to Batheia and Aliveri passes over the 
foundations of the ancient city-walF. Ju.-t at tlie right of this modern 
road, concealed beneath sliglit elevations of earth, are the remaiiw of 
the towers Avhich guarded the entrance to the city on either side of the 
^FSacred Wav’’ (see map, plate xixj. The course of this ancient 
road can be traced with absolute certainty for miles to the east by the 
multitude of graves which lie on either side. Some twenty minutes 
walk from the citv-Avall, on the south side of this way, was excaA^ated 
that mausoleum wliich has been regarded as the possible tomb of Aris- 
totle. The line of the wall from this station A run< a little east of 
south, toward the Euripo^, in the direction of the peninsula which pro- 
tects the large harbor on its east-southeast side. 

For the flivt sixty metres, only a few fragments of the foundations 
are ikjw above ground. At this distance i< a low mound which seems 
to mark the site of a tower. For the next forty metres scarce! v a trace 
of the wall can be seen, till the line \< recovered in a square tower some 
6.5 m. by 9 m. in plan. From this point on for 500 metres toward 
the sea, the line is perfectly clear. It is in this stretch that the plan 
and character of the wall of the lower city can be>t be studied. The 
builders seem to have avoided using a straight line, excepting for a 
short distance along the sea, where the wall is essentially different 

at time- very troublesome. The acknowledgment- of the writer are also due to Mr. 
Gilbert as well as to Dr, Waldstein, Professor Pvichardson, and Mr. C. S. Brownson 
for many suggestions, and to Dr. Dorpfeld for valuable observations. 
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ill con'^triiction. Xeither here nor elpeM'liore is tlio line of wall even 
approximately strai^iit for inon* tlian 40 in. at a '•tret<‘li. The frecpient 
changes of direction, f >r which often there exists no apparent reason, 
form a series of very ohtii-^e angles. The rigiit angle was not n-cd 
where we might expect one. Except in the corner'' of the ‘'><|uare’’ 
towers, such an angle doe^ not occur in tlie whole circuit of the eitv. 
The existing foundations of this eastern wall of the l(over town rise 
above the surface from 0.10 m. hy >tation B to <jne metre near D. 
They are on an average 2.6 m. thick, varying but a few <‘entimctrcs 
either way from this measure. The slight variation is in part ac- 
counted for bv the dithculty in obtaining, on the somewhat roughly 
dressed stones, exactly corresponding points from which to measure: 
so the thicknos of these walls, here as at every other point where 
sufficient remains are extant to render measuring possible, may be 
considered a- accurately given by the above fgures. TliC'^e founda- 
tions are made up by a wall of stone on eitlier side, th“ space betw'e(*n 
being filed wdtli packed earth in which arc scattei*ed small ^tone-. 
The btone i< fairly ^vell <lrcs-ed on the surfaces w Inch face outw^ard ; 
the inner surfaces how^ever arc i(uite in the rough, just a> tliey were 
broken from the cpiarry. The w^ork is semi-polygonal^ there being 
verv rarelv a right angle in the joints. Many blocks are nearly quad- 
rangular, but others are decidedly polygonal. iMuch pain'=5 --eems to 
have been taken to make the upper >iirface of the foundation> as nearly 
horizontal as possible. In this respect, indeed, the wall> are much like 
those of Mantineia. There are absolutely no remains of the super- 
structure scattered about. This i- not difficult to explain wdien we 
consider that Eretria has ahvays been inhabited, and has, to judge by 
the graves, at times been the site of a considerable town since the 
days of its ancient renown. Even now the village numbers some 150 
buildings of various kinds. It has not i)een uncommon for tlie wvalls 
of a (Ity to disappear under such circumstances ; and even to-day the 
inhabitants of Eretria are in the habit of digging up the foundations of 
the old city- walls to ol)tain stone for building. But there are rea'^ons 
wdiich tend to sho\v that the upper portions of the walls of the hover 
city w^ere built of sun-dried brick. Had the superstructure been of 
stone, it w’ould be remarkable indeed if, in more than a mile and a 
half of such walls, some fragment had not escapal to tell the character 
of the rest. The foundations can be traced throughout nearly their 
entire length ; yet not a stone wliich can be surely ascribed to the super- 
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structure can be found. On the acropolis, some towers still ^tand to a 
height of 4 metres, AVhile the wall of the citadel is in jdaces 3 metres 
high. In this no attempt is made to have the fir^t course above ground 
horizontal, as in the lower city. It was not uncommon for city -walls 
to be built of sun-dried brick, and we know that this was the material 
used in the walls of Mantineia. The clay for such bricks was abun- 
dant near the Eubcean city. It seems rpiite probable, therefore, that 
the portion of the place whieh lay in the plain wa*' enclosed by walls 
of this nature. The outcTopping rock of this region is limestone, but 
the ledges, even those in close juxtaposition, often ^how markedly dit- 
ferent characteristic-. All the stone used in the walls seems to have 
been quarried in the neighljorhood. That em[)loyed in the lower city 
is in general of a light greyish color, little weatherworn', line-grained, 
firm and hard. 

The foundations of the towers, of whi(*h only >light indi(‘ation- are 
to be found in the remaining })ortions of the wall of tlu* lower town, 
are along the eastern side intact and in excellent condition. A series 
of five in succession gave an excellent ojqjortunity to learn the dimen- 
sions of their ground-plan, and the intervals at which they were prob- 
ably placed along the greater extent of the defen:>('S of the lower city ; 
at least, nothing appears elsewhere to throw doubt upon the measure- 
ments here obtained The average of these five gives a <|uadrilateral 

6.6 metres in the line of the wall, hy 9 metres in the perpendicular to 
this line. They extend across the wall and form an integral part of 
it, projecting about l.o m. within on the side next the city, and some 
5 m. on the exterior side, and are placed at intervals of about oo 
m. There wa^ evidently no attenq)t to make the dimension- of all 
the toweiN just the >ame, or to place them at exactly equal interval-. 
The lengths (in the wall) vary from 6.4 in. to 6.S ni., the widths from 

8.6 m. to 9.2 m., and the greatest di-tanee between any two is 55.8 
m., the smalle.-t distance 54.8 m. The stonework is better in the 
towers than in the adjacent walls, but it retains the same polvgonal 
character. 

In this line are the foundations of two other very intere-«ting towers. 
One is located at the southeast corner of the city-wall, at the southern 
end of the portion now under consideration. The other is 35 m. back 
toward our starting point. They are marked E and F on the map, 
and are circular in form, 7 m. in diameter. The wall is just tangent 
to the circle, and from it passages led within the towers. The stones 
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of these^ though the portion projecting within the towers is, as usual, 
left undressed, are on the outside beautifully worked to the circular 
form, the joints being also carefully fitted. In addition, the outer 
>urface is carefully dressed with regular horizontal rows of vertical 
straight lines about an inch long, the lines of the alternate rows, reck- 
oiling from the bottom, being perpendicularly over one another. This 
work is undoubtedly, as has been shown by Pr. Dbrpfeld, an imita- 
tion in '^tone of tlie surface of the sun-dried brick. A path extends 
across the wall just north of the southernmost of these two towers. 
The shortness of the distance between them, some twenty metres less 
than u>ua], together with the unusual shape and their superior archi- 
tectural beauty, can be^t be explained on the ground that there was 
here another entrance through the eastern wall of tlie city. The ex- 
i'-ting remains ai)ove ground are insufficient to C'-tablish this fact. 

For nearly its entire length, a can -:e way must originally have been 
constructed on \vhich to lay the foundations of ihir? eastern wall. At 
the time our survey wa*- made, it was impossible to work anywhere in 
this sedion exce])t on a strip of land a few feet wide on either ^ide of 
the line of wall. Even when we revisited the site, early in May, tliough 
the ground was ekewliere dry and the grain was almor^t ready for the 
harve.-t, there was still a marshy pond 'Surrounded i\v a bog inside the 
wall ; and the great mar>h to the ea.-t of the line covered an area nearly 
as large as that occupied bv the ancient city itself. It was undoubtedly 
this great swamp ^vhiell gave the city its bad name in anti(|uity, and 
ultimately caused its depopulation. The late King Otho cheri'^hed 
plans for re-toring the citv to more than its old-time splendor by build- 
ing a great naval station here. The new Eretria was duly surveyed, 
maps were drawn, jdans made, eoloni>ts were settled. In the office of 
the village Demarch can ^till be seen on paper what magnificent boule- 
vards, docks, public scpiares, Ibuntains, and gardens were to have been 
called into being. But the dream of the king and the reality of to-day 
stand in sad contrast. The only parts of this magnificent scheme which 
took some material diape were three buildings that were intended for 
the Xaval School, and the streets of the village, which impress one as 
being altogether too broad fi)r the few poor houses >cattered along tlieni. 
The -ame unhealthful infiuences emanate from these marshes as of yore. 
They compelled the king to give up his scheme ; and they render it un- 
safe for any one to remain at Eretria after the warm weather of spring 
has once fairly set in. 
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The direction of this east Avail i- -uch a.^, at first glance, to Avarrant 
the belief that it muf?t haA^e extended dire(‘tlA’ to tlie seashore at the 
point Avhoi’(' the peninsula joins the mainland, thus iiieluding the Avhole 
of the east side of the large harbor Avithin the ancient fortifications. 
But making a sharp turn to the Avest at l'\ it runs in a direction le.-^s 
than a right angle Avith its ])reviou- (‘ourse for a liundrcd mctrC'. 
At it turns Avith an obtuse anule toAvard the sea again, and it- com>e 
is easily followed for >ome 120 metres furtlier. At /, it is entirely 
lo-t in the Avell cultivated fields lying on this -ide of the Aullage. 

These apparently eccentric turnings iiiAajlve the '^urrcnder of all idea 
of fortifying the entire Avator trout of the large harbor as it noAV exi.-t-. 
Beyond /, though making various turnings^ the Avail duc\- not finally 
reach the pre>ent line of the .-hore till it comes to From to O, 
a distance of 80 metres^ the line skirts the beach. At O, it turns 
directly inland; -o that the line N~0 is the only frontage the Avail 
noAv has upon the harbor. This appeared a curious -tate of thing-, 
and for a long time no satisfactory solution of tlie puzzle could be 
found. To be ^ure, the line from the round tower at P toAvard the 
inland end of the peninsuhg led acro-> ground Avhich Avas decided Iv 
marshy at the time the surA^ey Avas made, so much so, indeed, a- to 
preclude a careful (examination of all the intervening ground. TJie 
turns at F and 11 also brought the line around the >mall ])ond lying 
outride the Avail in thi^ direction. But the engine(*ring~skill which 
had run the Avhole eastern wall through the great swamp, and included 
one pond within the fortificati(ms, Avoiild certainly not have been 
stopped by the lesser obstacle betAveen F and tiie -(^a. Then, too, in 
the line //-/ the ground is perfectly firm the Avhole Avay to the shore. 
The angles at F and //are rpiite di-tin(‘t ; the line of Avail F-C~ll~I 
is iiiKpiestioned, being among the best j)re-erved portioir- of the entire 
circuit of the lower city. It Avas on]y when avc revi-ited the site in 
May, after the -ummer heat'- had dried up the .-wamj> to -ome extent, 
that A\hat seems the true explanation Ava- dis(*ovcred. In the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of the line F-G-H all traces of a former AA^all liaA^e 
disappeared:!. But, moving out from G directly toward the sea, a Avail 
was disco A^ered, concealed by bushes, sometimes indistinct, sometime.- 
as Avell preserved as any portion of the eastern AA'all, in all sufficient to 
shoAv that it must have extended from near G and enclosed the eastern 
side of this small pond. The Avail ends abruptly, as shown on the aiap. 
The pond is half enclosed, on the ea-t by this last discovered wall, and 
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by the line H-I on the west. Between the pi.uid and the present shore- 
line is an aeciiniiilation^ made tip apparently of sea-sand, risinir to per- 
ha 2 )s 2-3 iiK'tres above the water-level at the liie:lie^t point. Mention 
is made by ancient writers of the two harbors <.)f Ererria. So it seems 
beyond (piestion that where thi^ little pond no^v i^ enclosed by the two 
arm^ of the eitv-wnlls wa^ once the innermost forritied harbor of the 
Eretrian^. Here, as in many other in-tanees, the action of wind and 
waves lia^ completely altered the character of the o^ja-t. and filed up 
the old harbor. 

At 7, as mentioned above, all trace of tlie wall is lo^t. ^Vt i, it 
aii'ain appear^, and from tliis point throntthout the remainder of the 
circuit, both of the lower town and of the acropolis, the main line i- 
traceable with perfect certainty. Me counted ourselves very ibrtun- 
ate that the study of the walE olfere<l problem- enough to render the 
work most interesting, and that at the ^ame timt‘ the remain^ MTre 
sufficient to re>tore, with a good degree of certainty, the ancient line- 
of the city. 

From / to X, there existed beyond (|uesti< )n a wall. Between these 
points to-day extends a highly cultivated held. In it a few stones are 
scattered about, and tliere are remains of tbundations of buildings, per- 
Imps constructed of stones from the city-Avall ; but, in the main, all 
traces which were above the surface have been removed entirely, both 
l>ecair-e desired for building purposes, and because they formed an ob- 
struction to tillage. In a pit near X, wa^ tbund a sliort bit of well 
laid stone substructure ; but neither the character of the work nor 
the direction in which it extended seemed to warrant the conclu-ion 
that it wa^ a portion of the city- wall. Tlie line from 1 1(.> X, as laid 
down on the Mxv, ^iiows how the wall, which must have crossed thi- 
interval, may have run. Three fact- furnish the reason for choosing 
thi.- particular course. At .7 and XT are the foundations of what in 
later times were certainly buildings, but whicli anciently may have 
been towers. The Aones look as if they had once belonged to the 
citv- walls. The present di men ^ ions of the-e foundations arc, how- 
ever, not what we should expect to find in foundations for wall-towers. 
In the line A-X, we find <^ther foundations ; in one ca-e it may be the 
remains of a square wall-tower, in the other is recognized, by its di- 
mensions and the character of tite work, a round tower similar to the 
two already describe<h This last, at O, may l;e said to fix the line of 
wall as passing this point. 
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The line S-O has qualities^ peculiar to itself, such as to show 
that here at least the shore-line has not changed. The best measure- 
ment gives it> thickness as 2.7 m. ; but it is a solid >tone wall for the 
entire length. It appear^ that the action of the waves injured this 
line to such an extent as to render most tliorough repairs necessary; 
for at tlie end near the foundations are regular quadrangular blocks 
of breccia 0.7 m. by 1.3 m. in area on the upper -urface, showing 
marked traces of red oxide of iron. The outer row of these blocks 
is laid with the end^ tovrard the sea. Furtlmr on toward 0, a course 
of fine p>olygonal l^loeks re^ts upon the breccia ; and near 0 the poly- 
gonal blocks only are in sight. Jlreccia, so far as I am aware, appears 
iiowliere else either in the wall or in the neigliborhood, and tlu‘ way in 
which this stone i^ dressed })oints to a later ])eriod than that of the usual 
polygonal wall. The tower at o, of fine masdve polvgonal masonry, is 
circular in form, 7.6 m. in diameter, and of‘a (juite different and more 
solid as2)ect than that presented by the round to>v(‘rs mentioned alreadv. 
One complete coui>e still stands above the surface : and the water almost 
touches the outer edge of the tower. In two adjacent outer stoiU'S 
are to be seen tlie only clamp-holes which were found anywhere 
in the walF. One is for half of a U-shaped, the otlicr for lialf of a 
H-shaped clamp. It is cpiite possible that these were added, for some 
jmrpO'-e, after the destruction of the upper ])ortion of the tower. Afore 
probably, however, they served to clamp together the stones of the 
tower with those on the inner end of tlu* mole or breakwatt'r which 
rims out from thi^ point. The breakwater extends out for perhaps 20 
m., then turns at an acute angle and runs to the east in a din^ction too 
near the shore to be quite parallel with the wall SO. It ends a little 
to the east of and therein no connection between this extremitv and 
the shore. Though the entire length i^ beneath the surface of the water, 
it is even now dangerous to sail (jver it with an ordinarv i)oat. The 
evident purpose was to form a small haven into which gallevs could 
run and lie in safety under the protection afforded by the sea-line of 
wall with its strong tower. Probably the breakivater extended above 
the surface in antiquity, though to what height it is not possible to sav. 
The present character and condition of the breakwater are similar to 
those of tlie much longer mole which led out from the point of land 
by the ruined church further to the west. This sea-wall protected and 
still in a measure protect- the great harbor from the sweep of the west- 
northwest winds, which blow down the Euripos. A small islet at the 
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oiitei* end has given rise to the belief that a lighthouse formerly ^tood 
there. 

At the ea^-tern end of tlie '^ea-wall EG, by A are remains of quad- 
rangular foundations in poros stone, 9.7 m. wide in the direction Xo. 
They apparently extended originally into the water, but the outer end 
is now w'ashed away. The construction and position both warrant the 
belief tliat here \vas an ancient Avharf ; consequently, here must have 
Ixvn ont‘ sea-gate to the city. 

The ^»■all OPSVvalU tor little additional mention. From 0 to n, it 
na-'^C'' i)enearh two modern building's and erodes the streets of the 
present village. From ^S’ to V, the portion ai>ove the surface has been 
removed, but tliere has been but little digging tor foundation-stone. 
The indications of the wail, thougli not very numerous, are quite un- 
mistakable. Lino of graves on the other side of the fields tu the west, 
show that, as indicated on the .a[ap, the Sacred AVay " from tln’^ direi*- 
tion pr<jbably entered the city at a point not far from the Xaval School 
Itnildings ; but there are no indications above ground to show that a 
gate stood here. 

Passing very in^ar the western side of the theatre-mound, at L, the 
wall of the lower toAvn reaches it> northwestern angle. Here was a 
tower much larger than any of those we had hitherto discovered. 
Unfortunately its ruined condition rendered it impossible to take the 
dimensions. Immediately to the north of this tower, in the brook 
which runs parallel to the line VUT, are the remain^ of the stone abut- 
ments (‘fan ancient bridge. This, though «.)ther indications are lack- 
ing, ''hows that there ^vas also an entrance to the (*ity just to the ea>t 
of the tower, at a point where a road now lead'; out and up the valley 
to the north. 

At F, the wall turns toward the acropolis. For the first 5t> m., the 
kind of stone, the method of con''truction, and the wfidth. are the same 
as tho^e of the eastern wall of the lower town. The same light-colored, 
fine-grained, hard lime''tone occurs, the ^ame semi-polygonal shapes to 
the stones which form the two outer shells of the wall, the same ram- 
med earth filling, with the thickness practically constant at 2.6 metres. 
At this 50 m. point a change takes place. The line begins to ascend 
the southwestern slope of the acropolis (plate xiv). For some little 
distance the accent is gradual, and there are =^0 few fragments of the 
wall still visible that the change does not become at once apjxirent. 
A more careful examination showed that there is a line of stones ex- 
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tending aero-s the wall at this point FT, and a pie(*e of wall lead> from 
the main line a few feet within the city. The stones in the main wall 
to the east of Trare decidedly polygonal, and are of a different (piality 
from those previously observed. The thickness of tlie wall i*' 2,1 m. 
This measure is characteristic of the aer<,>poli''-wall through it- entire 
length. In the steepest portions of the ascent it (-ontract- to 2 ni.. and 
in one or two place-, as at /> and f, it i- much thi(‘ker for a -hort dis- 
tance ; thi^ extra thickness is to give the wall the strength of a tower. 
The hlling is composed almost entirely of small -tones. From A" to .Z' 
the grade is lU^. At Z l)egins a tine polygonal wall some 2 m. high. 
From Z to eg the angle of elevation 17^. At o, the line turn- and 
goes up the steepe,-t portion of the ascent at an anirh‘ of 2o^. A view 
(plate xv) of the wall beyond h on the WAi* give- an excellent idea of 
the appearance of the main acropoli,— ^vall in its entire extent. Towers 
are not placed at regular intervals, but occur aj:>parently where mo-t 
nece-sary. From Trto Z, unimportant remains of the-e defen-e.- exi-t. 
vSome 20 m. beyond Z is a tower (hi m. by 5 m. in area. The view 
given in plate xvi .-ho\vs its great strength and the decidedly poly-' 
gonal nature of the construction. The .-tone iislh. 1 is tlu' >ame as the 
beej^-rock over which the wail extends, and wa- apparently <jiiari’ied 
on the spot. It is dark-grey, porous, and usually much weathered, 
so much so as to be exceedingly rough and nnjdea-ant to the touch, 
contrasting decidedly with the ^tone in the walls on tlie plain. A <‘om- 
parison of plates xv and xvi with tlie polvgoiial walls of Ij(*pr(N)ii 
in Elis, of Asea near Tripoli-, of Medeia(?) in the Argolie ])lain, and of 
the well-known piece of polygonal wall on the side of the citv ojiposite 
the ‘^Treasury of Atreu-,’’ at Mykenai, shows that, .-o far as appeal - 
auces go, the oldest portion of the acro])oli>-wall of Eretria dis}>lav> 
a more decidedly prilygonal character, and luaice, in accordance with 
the old-time view, should be of a higher anti<pnty than anv of the-e. 
Though no one 'would claim to-day that this aj> pea ranee of hoary age 
shows of itself that the-e walls were con-tr acted at any particular 
period before the Christian era, still, when taken in connection with 
other facts to be noted later, the comi)arison affords a strong jiroump- 
tion that the Eretrian acropolis was fortified at an early date. 

Between a and b, when the summit i.- nearly reached, two walls 
branching from the main line claim attention. The one which cro-ses 
the southern portion of the summit till it joins the eastern wall of the 
acropolis, will be discussed turther on. Just beyond where this leaves 
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the western line is a fine tower of polygonal masonry, 4 m. hy 6 m., 
its outer wall still being at least 4 m. high. From inim(‘eliately above 
the tower, the branch-wall starts clown the slope to tlie left, at an angle 
of 11°. Just beyond thi'- wall is the first gate (»f the aeiopolis. It is 
small, only 1.(3 m. Avide ; but the lower courses are in excellent pre- 
servation ; there is thus no doubt that this was the original Avidth. The 
branch-Avall appears, so far as the ruin-^ Avill admit of deci^ion, to be 
of the >ame nature a< the main acropolis-Avall u h, and was prol>ably 
built at the same time. Father more than a third of the Avay down 
the hillside it terminate^ in a tower at J. After a ^r-liort break, there 
come- the toAver II. From this point on, a diligent search failed to 
lead to the di-covery of any further traces of tlie Avail, though many 
stones Avhich have fallen from the upper line are ^eattored over the 
ground. The fir>t thought Avas that thi< hAAver AA'all Avas constructed 
to include spring> f .)r the citadel fortifications : but no traces of springs 
AA'ere found in the space thu- added. After a ^tudy of the northea-t 
entrance to the acropolis, a elo'-e examination JioAA'ed that the main 
purpose here Ava- probably to form a double line of defence for the 
entraiK^e to tln^ citadel from this direction, and at the same time to add 
to the area of the acropolis. The main Avail from h to I is along the 
summit of a precipitous declivity, the bare rock sometimes falling 10-12 
metres sheer. The l)ranch-Avall fnAin the gate to J is also along the 
edge of a stet'per portion < 4* the hillside. Directly beloAV the toAver II 
are indication^ that a roadway, pa^-'ing close beloAv this toAvcr and on 
betAA'eeii I and II. Ava> formerly sup]>orted Iw a retaining- Avail. Thi> 
to be sure avouIcI present, to the defenders of the toAver, the ‘‘shield 
side ” of an enemy })assing ahAug this mid : but tln^ lay <Af the land did 
not alloAV of any other arrangement. The slope, both down the hill 
Avithout and from Avithin up to the gatcAvay at 6, is such that a road- 
AA'ay here Avould have l)een quite practicable. 

The main purpose for Avhich this Avail Avas constructed l)eing accom- 
plished at the gate-toAvers I ami //, it is natural to expect that from 
II the line should pass as quickly as possible back to the main Avail. 
Though there i'^ nothing in the space bctAA’cen t<A pro\x or dispiwe 
this, at d there are slight indications that the Avail may have returned 
straight up the steep slope to this jAoiiit. It is accordingly so shown on 
the MAP. The line der/ passes along the northern edge of the sum- 
mit. 8o sharp is the fall that a substructure o( smaller stones, a little 
outside and beloAV the real foundations, AA'as deemed neeessarv along 
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the entire distance, d-g. The summit of the hill has been leveled, so 
that the existing remains of the en(‘ircling wall serve as a terrace- wall 
to support the earth, and they >eldom project more than half a metre 
above the level of the soil within. The most imposing view of the 
summit must have been from the north. Here, no portion could 
have ])een more impressive than the walls of the great tower at e. Its 
dimeu'?ions are 9.8 m. by 7.8 m., while two cross-walls divide it within 
into four partr*. Its northern Avail is still 4.8 m. high, and it is con- 
structed of regular couives, each 0.6 m. thick. The stone> are not 
exactly rectangular, the vertical joints iK>t being in all cases perpen- 
dicular ; but it needs only a glance at plate xvii to show that this has 
nothing consti’uctionally in common with the main acropolis- wall as 
^een in the previous views. If further ])roof Avere needed, it is faind 
in the fact that this tower is simply l)uilt agaiii'-t the Avail. The aauiII, 
intact and as c<->mplete as elsewheie, riui'? behind the toAver, the stones 
of the latter being merely laid close up to tho>-e of the AA^all. Stones 
similar in appearance and in material to those iLcd here are found only 
in the tAvo tower< by the gate at //, and in the other similar tower at 
k. The shape of the stones used Autries considerably in there four 
toAA'ers. The method of Avorking is the same, CA^en to a finished edge 
extending the entire length of the corners of the toAAxrs. This last 
peculiarity is found only in these fjiir towers. These four structures, 
then, must be taken as representing a particular period of construction 
and repairs. 

The tower at g, 4.5 by 6 m., though forming a part of the old 
Avail, desciwes -pecial mention. Outside of and beloAV it are two lines 
of terrace- wall. The slope here is not steep enough to require such 
supports, and the walb are too far from the toAApr to seiwe to strengthen 
its foundations. The more probable explanation is that at sometime 
a path led up the slope, rounded the western end of the loAver terrace- 
AA^all, pas:?ed between the tAvo, turned the eastern end of the upper one 
and then proceeded, betAATen the tower and the upper wall, to the 
Avest side <.)f the tow'er, Avhere there Avas a .-mall entrance. A passage 
through the inner Avail of the toAA^er is still ea-ily distinguished. The 
line for the greater part of the distance from/ to g Awas strengthened 
by Avails -ituated, the first 1.5 m. from the main Avail, the second 1 m. 
further in, Avhich look as if they may also hav^e had the purpose of 
supporting a passage to the ramparts. 

BetAveen g and the northeast corner of A, the Avail has been patched, 
in part Avith finely Avorked blocks of poros stone, one of them with a 
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side a perfect rectangle 1.4 X 0.8 m. in area. These stones are difter- 
ent from any found elsewhere in the walls. This corner at h was 
naturally the weake-t spot in the fortifications of the citadel. Hero to 
the northeast is the highest portion of that ridge ^vhich connects tin* 
solitary outlying spur, which the Eretrian*? used fur their acro])oli.^, with 
the remaining foot-hilE, offshoots of the Eubrean Olympus. Along 
tliis ridge must have come that road which entered theaciN pulis between 
the gate-towers. Here an enemy would naturally attack, and here we 
accordingly find plentiful evidence^ of rebuilding and repairing. 

The line f [/ Ji terminates in a fine tower (plate xviii) projecting 
4.1) m. in the direction (/ h, and 8.7 m. wide. Beyond the tower, in a 
continuation of the line g is a passage about G m. wide, l^eyond which 
again projects, to a distance of 10.2 m., another tower, which is 13 m. 
wide. The upper, the first mentioned of the two, is now 2.7 m. high, 
the lower tow(‘r 3 m. high, incasunTl on the down-hill side in ea(*h case : 
while the up-hill sides are on a level with the earth at these points. 
Here, also, the upper tower is plainly an addition to the older wall : 
but a stiitly of the lower easternmo>t one gives striking testimony that 
both these structures were an afterthought. About 4o ni. from It in 
the line h the line k It divides, one branch going to h at the upper, 
the other to the lower of the two gate-towers. The tw(^ branches are 
apparently coincident in their time of building, and a small tower guards 
the point of junction. They are of the same construction as the main 
line of the acropolis-wall. Just liefore reaching its tenver, the lower 
branch makes a curious curve, a- if to pass around it instead of join- 
ing it directly. There is no appearance on the tower to indicate that 
the wall ever touched it. Unfortunately, from the point two or three 
metres from the tower, where the curve begins, the height of the wall 
falls away. Where it passes near the lower corner of the tower, only 
the points of the stones of the foundations project aljove the >uriace. 
This line is traceable completely around the lower side of thi^ tower, 
up to, and across, the passage between the two towers. This i- indi- 
cated by the dotted line on the map. There is not room enough be- 
tween the lower tower and the dotted lines to admit of a pas-age. 
The dotted line across the entrance between the two tower> cannot 
possibly represent the remains of a wall extending acros-' this space 
after the time of the building of these two towers. Such a wall would 
render this entrance to the acropolis usele^is. This dotted line, then, 
stands for what can still l)e seen of the f jrtifications which were here 
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before these towers existed, ^yllen these earlier defenses had been 
destroyed, or were for some reason thouo'ht to be too weak for so im- 
portant a line of defense, they were replaced by the existing towers. 
Xaturally, the lower branch-wall must liave joined the lower tower to 
make the line of defense complete. As no signs of a more intimate 
union exi^t, it ^eenis that the wall mu^t have been merely built up 
ao’ainst the tower. Bv what sort of u’ate the entrance between the two 
towers was closed does not appear. The holes at comparatively regular 
intervails under the top course of <tones the upper tower appear, from 
a comparison with other parts of the same structure, to have been 
formed by the removal of the "mall stones used to till up the openings 
due to the polygonal >hape of the larger blocks. Some 37 m. from fi^ 
8 m. from the dividing-point of the two branches, is found one side of 
the gateway leading within the acropoli'^ itself. It \< not possible to 
make out the width of this entraiK’t^. Th(‘ existing ivntion has the 
same appearance a" the -^ides of the gateway at 6, on the west of the 
hill. F rom h to 1% there are in the wall a few tra(‘e'^ of ]tatching in 
which lirae-raortar appear" for the HrA time. At F tlie last of the 
four great acropolis-towei>, 9.8 m. by 7 in. in area. It is more massive 
than the other three, one corner-stone being 1 m. y 1 m. X 0.46 m. 
The wall here extends across the tower, which must therefoix^ have 
bc'cn a later addition to the fortitications. 

At the point /, the descent of the acropolis along the line of the 
wall begins. The slope is gra<lual from this point to k. From k to 
our starting-point at.l, the angle of the slope is 17^, and the line runs 
obliquely down the hillside. The extant portions for a part of thi-i 
distance are scanty but >ufficient to determine the wall. Up to the 
point p, wherever measurable, the thickness is about 2.10 m. and the 
usual wall-characteristic" of the acropolis- wall ap[)ear. Just beyond 
jy, where measurement and accurate observation are again po»ible, the 
width is 2.6 m. and the appearance is that of the wall of the lower citv. 

The cross-wall along the southern edge of the acropolis next claims 
attention. Starting at 7, on the we"t side of the acropolis, are the re- 
mains of two walls some 7 m. distant from each other. The ends are 
merely built against the main line at this point. The lower of these 
extends only a few metres, and is of as venerable appearance as the 
walF of Tiryii'^. The upper one is the beginning of the real (toss- 
wall. Through the latter, a short di>tance from the beginning, is a 
passage 1,8 m. wide. Founilation-stones across the bottom of the pas- 
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sage, some 8 to 10 cm. high, forbid the idea that in antiquity thi^ eould 
have led tlirongh tlie wall at the same level the surface of to-day. 
It seems more probable that the lower wall just mentioned supported 
a terrace, so that the pedestrian could pa-s throngli the cross-wall to 
this terrace at a higher level than at present, turn to the left, pass 
round the end of the retaining-Avall, and then, bearing to the riglit, 
follow the foot-patli that to-day as of yore lead^ down the stee}) de- 
scent by the line of wall b—a. 

The southern declivity of the citadel is so stee]), at times indeed 
absolutely preci])itous, as to reinler even a good foot-path c<mnecting 
the upper and lo\ver towers practically impossible excepting at this 
plaee, and at and 7 to the ea>t. This cross-wall i< of exeeedinglv 
poor construction, made of small stones held together by large quan- 
tities of lime-mortar, and is but 1.7 m. tliick. These characteristics 
caused us to giv(' it tlie name of the Roman cro^s-wall.'’ It ])asse 3 
along the southern edge of the summit to then turns downward at 
an angle of depression of 17" to run along the top of some beetling 
rocks at 4- At J, it divides into two branche.-, one running northeast 
at about the same level and meeting the main line at S, the other bend- 
ing down a steep descent around the summit of another precipitous 
ro(‘k at 6 to the gateway at 7, beyond which it also joins the eastern 
acropolis- wall. 

Though the descent from o is very steep, a foot-path is practicable. 
Halfway down are the ruins of what may have been a kind of propv- 
laea, and below there are steps cut in the >olid rock as if leading up 
to this point. The main entrance to the acropolis, however, from the 
city itself, the only one in fact in the least degree practicable for horse-, 
must have led up through the gateway at 7. The southeastern slope 
is (]uite gradual; and the triangle formed by the three walls witliin 7 
has plainly been artificially leveled. Above the inner line of wall 
0 - 8 , and from S along the main line back beyond k\ there has also 
been much work of this kind. At k, indeed, the earth within is some 
4-G metres above that immediately without the wall. The line 
i.- in such a ruined state that it is now impossible to say where the 
road passed through it ; but it seems, from the nature of the slope, that 
this gateway must have been Jiear the end at d. From ?, in the line 
of the Roman cross- wall, are traces of a wall leading toward 8 , but 
the purpose of this was not determined. 

Disregarding such appearances as the ancient part below the “ Roman 
cross- wall at 1 , the repairs with well squared stones near li, and the 
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rebuilding of the sea-line XO, four great peri^xls of wall-building are 
clearly distinguishable at Eretria. In the order of apparent anticiuity 
must 1)6 named : first, the main line of the acropolis-wall ; second, the 
wall of the lower city: third, the four great towers at c. h, and k\ 
fourth, the ^o-called Roman cross-wall.’^ Concerning the last three 
divisions^ there can be no doubt, though by such a classitication there 
is no intention of a-serting that tlie f)ur great towers, for instance, 
were all erected within any sln)rt dt*hnite period of time, a^ a single 
year. It is inainlaiued only that they ])elong to the Kiine period of 
construction. Our assigning two separate period*' somewhat remote 
from each other for the construction of tl)e a<-*roj)oli'-wall and of that 
encircling the lower city i- so important, in view of what is to come, 
that it is best to rerapitulate the arguments. 

The acropolis-wall seems to have be(‘n entirely of ^toin^ ; the upjxT 
jiortion of the wall of the lower city was apparently of brick. The 
acropolis- wall is markedly })olygonal in character : the wall of the 
lower city much le-s ** 0 . The stone used in tlu* constructi(tn of th(‘ two 
lines is in general (juite different in material and appearance. AVlnu'e 
observable, the filling of the wall in the lower city is rammed earth ; 
on the acropolis it is largely c*oinpo,-(‘d (ff *'tones. Tiie thickiio^ of 
the lower wall varies but slightly from 2.6 m. ; in the upper city the 
thickness of 2.1 in. i- about constant. Tlie points at whi(*h tiie change.- 
in construction occur, are fixed with a good degree of })recision at W, 
on the west, and p on the east. Tlie-e indication^ fir.^t suggested the 
thought that, a- in the case of Atlien- and of most (dreek cities };cfore 
the time of the Persian wars, the citadel of Eretria was first fortificMl : 
and onlv at a period considerably later waj5 the citv ^vhich had grown 
up on the plain thu- protected. If this was -o, there must have been 
a wall across the -outh slope of the acropolis long before the jjre^'cnt 
late Roman wall was thought of. 

Search for the foundations of such a line did not re(‘eive >o full a 
reward as could have been desired. Thi^ .-'Outhern >Iope of the citadel 
ha*^ at first a gradual ascent, and the ruins on its lower portion are the 
most exposed to the depredations of the villagers seeking for building- 
stone. A small quarry has in fact been opened here; but this wa- not 
done till the greater portion of the loo<e buihling-material had ])een 
removed. Higher up on the slope, as indicated by the crosses on the 
map, considerable remains of terrace- walls and parts of the founda- 
tions of buildings are still found. The line of the streets, even on the 
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steep hillside, can sometimes be traced for a short distance. These 
remains are, almost without exception, of the same material and char- 
acter as those of the old main line of the acropolis-^\'alL Such remains 
are not found below the dotted line, which marks tlie presumable 
course of the lower M'all of the ancient citadel. The num])er of frag- 
ments of wall scattered over the hillside rendered the tracing of this 
line exceedingly difficult. Nowhere, indeed, were foundations dis- 
covered :^o that the widtli of the wall could be measured. Starting at 
j) on the east side, just where the cliange in the width and character of 
the wall takes place, a line of stones at short intervals leads across a 
grain-field toward the west. These indications were followed carefully, 
the line beins: staked at intervals. In one spot the bed-rock liad evi- 
dently been hewn out to receive the lower courses of the Avail. Por- 
tions of foundations of what seemed to be towers appeared occasion- 
al Iv ; other fragments of wall kept lining in, till finally all indications 
pointed toward IT" on the west side as the terminus of this lower wall. 
In other words, this cross- wall rejoins the acropolis line at the Avcst 
exactly where it was to be expected. Of the many fragments lying 
higher up the hill, so far as careful study has shown, none will line in 
Avith such a AA^all as is required here. This Avail a> laid doAvn on the 
MAP includes within the ancient citadel the mo:^t ancient foundations 
of the city. It stretcher across a short distance above the foot of the 
declivity. The peculiar long projection of these acropolis-fortifications 
toAA*ard the west is aPo accounted for. Just outside the line IFAy is a 
sharp break, a sudden descent, rendering the line of Avail easy of de- 
fence. The extension of this aneient city so far to the A\ est included 
practically the whole of the southern slope of the hill Avithin the AA alls, 
and brought the AATstern limit within a short distance of the little brook 
AAdiich is the only abundant source of running Avater. No claim of 
absolute demonstration for this cross-line of AA’all is put fi.:>rth, — the ex- 
tant remains are too scanty for that ; but, in the light of the facts pre- 
sented, its existence may fairly be said to be in the highest degree 
probable. 

On the very summit of the acropolis, some well dressed poros blocks 
have been exca Abated, but not sufficient evidence has as yet appeared 
to shoAv the character of the structure to Avhich they belonged. Un- 
important remains are also visible in other portions of the citadel. 
Along the road leading into the toAvn from the east at A, the some- 
AA’hat extensive excavations carried on by the Greeks for the purpose 
2 
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of procuring earth with which to fill up the great <wamp, have brought 
to light extensive foundatiunSj apparently belonging to stoas and sim- 
ilar public buildings. Some ruins of the >aine nature have l^een un- 
covered to the east, along this same road, outside the walls. Xear 
the line VW^ and in the Imshv ground south of the theatre, many 
foundations are to be seen also, the cour-e of some of the narrow streets 
being traceable. Fragments of walls just coming to the .-urface are 
occarrionally found in the street- and pLjt- of the modern village; 
but there seems to be little of ])romise for the excavator\> .-pade. 

Xo attempt has been made on the map to show the number and 
arrangement of the graves beside the Sacred Way and on tlie point 
by the land-end of the large breakwater : it has merelv been sought 
to indicate the place- in which the grave- are found. The tombs 
along the great highway leading toward the east are in great numbers, 
and the lines extend for a con-idera])le distance back from the road on 
either side. Xo graves have Ixnn fnuid within the walk-. On the 
western side of the acr^jpolib, without the walls, are the ruins of a 
small church. These are interesting, because here wa^ found, a few 
years ago, an inscription relating to Dionysos. Other Avrought stones 
have been found on this hillside ; notable among these is a w(‘ll made 
door-silk 

In view of the statements of distance- found in cla-sical authors, 
it was interesting to di-cover that the width from the sea-wall 
at-N^ to the Scala of Oropos. on the opposite shore of the Eiiripo^. is 
7687.37 111 ., or about 4.8 English miles. Measurement of the dis- 
tance to the Delphinion gave 9679.43 m., or 6 English inile^. The lat- 
ter figures are les- trushA'orthy, however, becau'^e of the impo--ibilitv 
of locating exactly from Eretria the position of this aneieiit harbor. 

Situated on the northern shore of the ijroad Euripo-, wliicli here 
present- the ajipearance of an inland sea, Avith such fine harbor adAmn- 
tages as Avere evidently her-, it i.', easy to understand the ancient mari- 
time power of Eretria. To-<lay the great harbor has a Avater-front, reck- 
oned from the point by the ruined churE on the Avest to the inland end 
of the peninsula on the east, of but little less than a mile. Xothing ])ut 
the unwholesomeness of the air stands in the Avay of Eretria becoming 
again one of the most prosperous port.- in Greece. The penin.-ula, 
Avhich, as has been said, is iioav at some tides entirely surrounded bv 
water, has upon it unimportant remains of Avails, particularly on the 
inland end and on the east side. These remains, at first thought to be 
of high antiquity, aa ere proA^en by the use of mortar in their construe- 
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tion to be comparatively modern. This peninsula, in the lapse of time, 
has suffered very severely from the action of the waves. Exposed as 
it is to the sweep of the prevailing winds up and down the strait, the 
outer end ha« been worn away for a long distance, as may he seen by 
the reef projecting liere. This process of destruction is indeed still 
going on; and owing to the large area which has thus been wa-'hed 
away we cannot say how extensively this laud may have been utilized 
in antiquity. 

The plain on which the town wa- built, extending several miles 
along the shore, i*' very fertile, and is seldom more than tliree or four 
metres above sea-level. To an observer, eitliei* from the deck of a 
passing steamer or from the high ground of the opposite "ho re, it easilv 
becomes apparent why the Eretrians of old cliose this for the site of 
their city. Xowliere along the stretc*h of coast d(')es there appear 
another such elevation for a citadel. The circuit of the w aiter wall of 
the lower town and acro])oli> is aljoiit 2^ miles, which of itself would 
show that this was indeed “no mean citv.” 

It was our good fortune to be bu.-ied with tliis survev in those da vs 
of early ^rarch when the snowstorm had cleared a wav, t(^ be J.>Il<jwed 
by many days of cloudless beauty. Erom the top of the acropolis, 
lib 111., high, we looked down on the plain and the town. On one 
side the workmen were busy at the theatre excavation" ; out on the 
plain to the east, others were opening tombs; just beyond the town 
stret(‘hed the winding course of the Euripo" with occasioiiallv a pu"- 
sing sail. The snow had scarcely melted when thoU"an<ls of briglit 
anemones scattered themselves over the held". The eye wandered 
from these nearer scenes, attracted by the wonderful beaut v of the 
mountains still clad with snow. A little north of west the sharp, 
white, perfect cone of Me."sapion rose. Further southward, in the 
distance, towered lofty Parna"SOs ; then came Kitliairon. To the 
south, Parnes shut out the view of Pentelikem. To the S(nitheast 
appeared Ocha and the mountains of southern Euboia. Close beside 
us, to the east and north, was the snowy range of Olympos. Dav bv 
day the snow-line climbed higher, and the valley became more green. 
The (‘ontrasts of these snow-caps and the verdure, the wide extent of 
sea and plain and nn.iuntain, as seen through the clear air of Greece 
under the soft purplish glow of a Greek sunset, made a picture of 
rare beauty, such as one seldom looks upon, but never forgets when 
once seen. 


John Pickard. 



EXCAVATIONS BY THE A^^IEEICAX SCHOOOL AT 
PLATAIA IX 1891. 


DISCOVERY OF A TEMPLE OF ARCHAIC PLAN. 

[Plates XX, XXL] 

In presenting Mr. V asbingtonC report for ])ublieatiuii, I Avisli to 
state that with the work of this third season oiir excavations on the 
site of Plataia will be suspended for tlie present. It is a matter of 
considerable gratification, that, owing to the intelligent entliusiasra 
and perseverance of Mr. Washington, Ave have now discovered one 
interesting and important edifice of tlie ancient city, of Avhi<*h so few 
veAige^ remain, and are able to identify this Avith approximate cer- 
tainty as the Heraion. 

Mr. F. C. Penrose has read Mr. AVashington’s paper in the manu- 
script, and has made some valuable suggestions. 

Charles AA'aldstein. 


AWrk Ava> begun, on Aprif 20, 1891, Avith sixteen men, at a point 
in the plain about 500 metres north of the plateau, and on the AA'est 
side of the Thebes- Alopetry pi road, wliere lie some cut and squared 
stones. Part of‘ a day AA'as spent here Avith no great result, the roughly 
cut blocks of coarse, gray marble ha\dng seemingly formed a platform 
or base, but being noAv too much scattered to determine the dimen-sions. 
AA^ater was met AvIth 0.80 m. doAvn, and the digging Avas shifted to a 
square platform, made of cut blocks of the same stone as the preced- 
in^L This lies at a distance of 300 m. x. x. e. of the ruined building 

o 

mavkecl “ Ruin/' north of W on tlie map of Plataia drawn by the 
School la.<t year.' A day was spent in digging round it, resulting in 
the discovery of a clay lamp and two or three coarse unglazed red 
vases of Byzantine i^eriod, as well as two shallow graves, apparently 
also Byzantine. These were floored with large square tiles, but, 


’ AJA, Tol. VI, PLATE XXIII. 
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unlike most Byzantine graves^ had no side or top stones, the body 
(one in each grave) having been simply laid in a shallow hole with a 
tiled bottom. 

The dimensions of the platform, which i> srpiaro and oriented 
exactly nortli and south, are as follows : diameter, each way, 3. St) in., 
height 1.45 m. ; it is composed of three courses of srpiared blocks, 
nine in each, every block measuring 1.25 m. s<|uare and 0,45 m. deep, 
the lowest course projecting a cou})lc of centimetres all around. The 
blocks are fairly .“shaped, but roughly hnished, laid t(\gether witluuit 
clamps or mortar, the whole being evidently a foimdatii.m for some 
monument. At a distance of S lu. to botli north and south a I’ough 
wall of smaller S(|uared stones was found, running ea'-t and west. 
Trenclie-^ were sunk inside the ^uppo'-ed enclosure, but with no result, 
except the finding of ’the graves and pottery ab<.>ve mentioned, all of 
wliich ar(‘ of a later date than the two outer walB or the platform. 
The ground was very heavy, as is usually the case at this season in 
the plain, and, the water-'^heet having been reached at a depth of le-^s 
than 1.50 m., the work here was discontinued. Small diggings were 
also made at two or three other points to the north, uncovering some 
blocks, a})parently parts of a similar ba-e, but very much broken up. 
A plain sarcophagn^-lid of grav marble was found a short distance to 
the north of the large base, and aiujther lies on the slope of the plateau, 
below the point Tf^(see maj) of last year’s report) of the wall, while in 
the field north of the Binn there lies a srpiare stone with a --lot cut 
to receive a stele. 

As will be seen on referring to the map of Plataia,“ there is between 
Fand Wa long stretch without remains of walls ; and in this a >mall 
rivulet runs down to the north at the bottom of the shallow valley. 
The road, marked Alojxtri/pi Hoad, branche-- a ^hort di'-tance to the 
north of the excavations, the easterlv branch going to the small ham- 
let of Alopetrypi, while the westerly brancli keeps on to the north and 
joins the main road from Ivokla to Thebe-' a few miles further on. 

These three facts : the presence of a line of base*^, apparently of 
funereal monuments, together with sarcophagus-covers, the existence 
of a road to Thebes at the present dav along them, and the >liallow 
valley toward which the line of bases mu'-, with a gentle slope, giv- 
ing easy access to tlie plateau, point to this line as that of the ancient 


® AJAj loc. cit. The rivulet has unfortunately been omitted. 
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road to Thebes, along Avhich the 212 Plataeans proceeded on their 
escape from the city during the siege. ^ 

Half a day was S 2 )ent in sinking two long trenches, running north 
and :?outh, on the summit of the ridges between the two brooks, in- 
side the north wall, east of the point W. Virgin soil was struck at a 
depth of one metre, but no ancient remains were found, with tlie ex- 
ception of a few fragments of Roman glass. AVork was l^cgun next 
day at Church /, tliree long trencher being dug to the south and east 
of it. Large (plant it ies of broken pottery and tile-fragments were met 
with, but nothing of importance ; and, after a whole day had been spent 
in sinking the trenches to a depth of two metres, the spot was al^andonecl. 

On April 23, work wa^^ Ijegun on the small terrace to the south of 
the so-called Votive Cutfinfjs.^ A plan of this small terrace is given 
in PLATE XX, the trenches and excavated portions being shaded with 
dots. This terrace, about 30-40 metres broad and from 1.50 to 2 
m. above the fields, run-^ like a shelf from a little to the wxst 
of the excavated >ite to the vicinity of the east wall ; it is bounded 
on the south by the very rocky, and slightly higher and rising ground 
of the plateau proper, where the underlying rock occasionally pro- 
trudes through the soil. Along tlie edge of this I found hewn wall- 
blocks, some fallen below the terrace and others almost in situ. The 
wall which they formed belonged apparently to what was called in last 
year’s Report the second period of Platiean walls. 

A few words may be useful to describe the position of this wall, 
which, unfortunately, cannot be added to the plax. The first blocks 
occur a little to the east of the votive sockets, and from that point 
on they are found at intervals on the edge or on tlie slope of the ter- 
race, running a little south of east. A line of blocks, fallen over but 
still maintaining their relative positions, runs in a curve around the 
upper edge of the small hollow, the supposed theatre site,^ then, a few 
paces further east, crosses the Kriekouki road, and finally is lost 
among the rocks. From the round tower at E' traces of a wall run 
a short distance to tlie west, pre?^umably part of the wall jirA described. 

^Thukydides, III. 24. 

* See Map, loc. cit. There are sockets or slots cut in the rock at the edge of the 
terrace, as shown in the accompanying plax, plate xx. They are seven in number, 
and measure on an average 0.30 X 0.10 m., and 0.05 to 0.10 m. deep. 

* A well built wall was tound below this hollow, to the north, running east and 
west, and may he one of the found ation-walls of the sktne. 
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Two trenches, (j and h (plan), were sunk running north and south 
across the terrace, and, after half an hour of work a wall of poros 
stone {K in Temple Plan restored, plate xx) was laid bare in each of 
tlieuL a few centimetres below the surfoce. Plate xxi,1 gives wall K 
looking east, and shows the longitudinaily arranged blocks, and one 
block of the cour>e placed transversely. Half a dozen men who 
were at work near the north edge of the plateau (a little to the east 
of Church II in the map published last year), where one of my work- 
men said that, some years before, he had seen some vellow eoluinns/’® 
were summoned to the task of following out the walls we had just dis- 
covered, and of sinking additional trenches. In this work about four 
days were spent. As is shown on the plan, the interior and cros^>- 
walls were laid bare over their whole extent, the outer wall being cut 
by trenches at intervals and thoroughly cleared at the corners. 

To describe the excavation-' we will begin at the we-t and leave the 
main building till the last. Two hmg trenches (u and c) were .-unk ea^t 
and west, and another (Ji) between them, running north. In the 
trenche.'^ h and (f, the rock surface was met with 0.20-0.40 m. down, 
and nothing was found except a few pieces of squared p(.>ros. In trench 
c, a kind of shelf was uncovered, running almost exactly east and west, 
in a line with the wall K of the main building, and distant from it 
8 metres. It is 13.50 m. long, about 1 m. wide, and 0.35 m. high, 
cut very roughly out of the rock, ending indeterminately in the rock 
at either end a-^ well as on the southern side, and finirrhed off on top 
with coarse red tiles. Its purpose is unknown; but, judging from 
the tiles, it mu A be, at the earliest, of Koman date. 

At the northwest corner of the main building, a small wall (A ) was 
uncovered. It forms a right angle, and as ^hown in the plan i^ not 
oriented like the other walls. The eastern arm measures G.GO X 0.80 
m., and the southern 5. GO X 1.40 m. (exterior). Only three blocks of 
the original structure were found in situ, at the east end, where they 
have a total length of 0.90 m., and are O.GO m. wide and 0.35 m. 
high. The rest of the original wall is easily traced by the flat, shallow 
groove cut in the native rr )ck for the reception of the wall-bh.jcks. Tavo 

® Part of a Eoman unliuted column, of white marble, wa> found half exposed. I 
unfortunately neglected to measure it, but judge that it'? diameter is about 0.40 m., 
and its remaining length 1.70 m. Some Roman building will probably be found at or 
near this point. Part of a similar column lies south of Church HI. 
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or three other l^loeks were found at tlie east end of tliis wall, perliaps 
in slt)( and intended as base-. l)iit not eonneeted with X A i^iinilar, 
though smaller wall (0) was found at the s<juthwe-t angle, the blocks 
composing the lowest course ]>elng .-till in sitn. The nortlierii arm 
measures 4 in. X 0.70 in., while tlie we-tern arm i- only 1.43 > ' 0.90 ni. 
(exterior). Toth these walT may 1je tlie foundation- furfeoine -uper- 
structure, such as in^^cribed sla);< or stele-. 

Trenches, d,/, wen^ -unk to tlie north of tlie large ])uilding, but 
with no re-nit, tlie rock lying vei’v clo,-e to ihe surface and oeea-ioii- 
allv cropping out. Tlie original trenches, c/, //. Acere af-o carried down 
to bed-rock, l)ut nothing Avas found in tliem outside the wall L. Tlie 
trenches i, e, tr> the ea-t, al-o jwoved of very .-light importance, the 
only thing found in them lieing a water-conduit in made of U-shaped 
terracotta drain-tilc^^ 0.58 m. long, 0.22 m. wide, and 0.19 m. liigh, 
joined apparently without cement. They are of exactly tlu' -ame 
shape and dimen-ions a- the drain-tile,- discoviTcd la^t year at Clnfrch 
T1 The drain was laid on the surface of the rock, had no cover and 
was in a much broken condition when tbund. The total length un- 
covered was h metre-: /. c., in tiles. It ran down due north, then 
bent aliout 10^ to tlie east, but wa- not followed iqi mTcii it passed 
out of tile straight trench. 

Tlie inner walh of the large building were all laid bare, so a- to 
determine the plan with certainty, and the treiiche- ^vere, in almost all 
cases, both here and in the other excavations, carried te> ])eel-rock. 
Apart from the main walls, very little of interest was found, tliough 
quite a number of small objects were brouglit to light. Xllmcrour^ 
frajiments of bronze were met witli, chiellv in>ide the liuilding toward 
tlie wc'^t, and al,-o near the soutlnvest corner, jir-t outside the ^vall L, 
This bronze was in the shape of roughl}' made rings, long licliees of 
wire (the diameter of the wire being ifOOo-O.OOl ni.), a few simple 
fibulae, and parts of two bowls ; one con-i-ted merely of a lew ffau- 
ments, while the other was almost entire, but was very much corroded 
and had been badly flattened out of sha])o. It was of very tliin 
glieet-metal (about (J.002 m. thick) and ornamented in repon}is(: with 
narrow flutings radiating from a circle at the bottom iij) the .-ides. 
When perfect it may have been 0.15 m. in diameter and 0.06 m. deep. 
At various depths were found the following terracotta.^ : a small figure 
of a seated woman, a veil over lier head, but the features almost indis- 
tinguishable (0.10 111 . high), of very simple workmam-hip, similar to 
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many found on the Acropolis and elsewhere ; parts of two horse- (?) 
of archaic type (like those found at Tiryn- and Mykenai), one frag- 
ment showing traces of painting ; and over thirty lenticular clay :rpin- 
ning- whorls, 0.05 m. across. Tlie figurine was found near the x. K. 
angle, the horse fragment-, one near the s. w., the other near the x. E. 
angle, and the whorls along the wall C. A tcov heads, fiugment- of 
glass, a small copper coin of Liciniu- (307 a. and a piece appar- 
ently of a human jaw-h(»ne, were al'<) met with, the last at a depth of 
over a metre at the x. e. angle. Inside the ])nilding and along the 
outside of the ^rall II, we came upon a layer (.>f blackened eartli, u few 
centimetres thick, and lying on tht^ ro(*k. Fragments of c<*arse. red. 
unglazed pottery were met M'ith in tluV layer, but no bronze. 

All the remaining wall-, with the excej)tion of the blocks compos- 
ing and O (w'hich are of a coarse gray conglomerate marble), are 
built of smoothly (ait blo(*ks of jx.iros^ stone. Thi- is a very -oft. 
nearly white, friable, finely grained limestone, ajjparently deposited 
from water, and resembling some of the Roman travertine. Though 
almo>t (‘lialky and readily scratched with the tinger-nail on a fre-h 
surface, it hardens vtuy decidedly on exposure to the air, darkening 
considerably and becoming a dirtv yellow.''' 

The main axis of tlio building lies £. 10° s. (magnetic) ; its Uttal 
exterior length is 49.90 ni. ; its exterior wddth, 16.70 m. 

The outer wall, AlIGL^ 2.55 m. w ide, is built of smoothly cut blo(‘ks, 
2.55 m. long, 1.20 m. w ide, and 0.40 m. higli, laid without damps or 
mortar, and fitted closely that on the upper surface it is difficult to 
distinguish the joints. The loweA coui>e rests on the bed-ro('k, a very 
shallow', flat trench having been cut for its reception. The greate-t 

' There great lack of delinitene-- in the loe of tlie word poros. which i>. made 
to include aimo'=;t all Noft, light-colored ^tone-. not palpably marble or hard limestone. 
In the majority of cases it is a sort of travertine, again a >hell-conglomeraie. and 
occasionally a -andstone or some decompo'^ed rock, containing serpentine or other 
hydrated mineraK. Mr. Erxi<>t <f akdxrr, in the Journal of Hellenic ShaJies for 
18h0 (p. 203 note), speaks of this indehniteiieS's. Some proper understanding -hould 
be arrived at on the subject, and the ditierent kinds better discriminated, as in -ome 
cases the differences are important. Cj. XniAtAXX and PAiiTSeii, Phys. Geog. Griech.^ 
p. 201 and note 1; Lkp-U's, Griech. Mannor duel ten, p. 117. 

'' Chemical tests showed the presence of small quantities of iron, which give’^ the 
color, and also some alumina and magnesia, but it is nearly pure calcium carbonate, 
in the form of aragonite. This poros probably comes from a ridge, which runs down 
to the north from Mt. Kithairon, about 1] mile east of the plateau, and on which 
stands the chapel of Synulipsi (sic). 
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number of courses in situ at any point is four, at the n. e. angle, where 
bed-rock was struck at a depth of 1.65 m. ; while of the south wall, 
only two courses are left, and of the north, only one. Of the east 
wall, Aj there remains only a length of 7.30 in. At the southeast 
corner, an L-shaped block of gray marble,^ P, was found In situ, rest- 
ing on the poros foundation. It mea^u^es 2.75 X 2.70 ni. and is 0.36 
m. thick. The two outer faces are cut with a slight step, while the 
four inner ones are smoothed at the upper e<lge, and cut in rather 
deeply and roughly below. On the top, which is ([uite smooth, 

at three of the four inside edges are six | — shaped holes for I 1- 

clamps, in pairs. They are 0.16 m. long (the crossbar 0.07 m.), 
0.015 m. wide^ and 0.05 m. deep. The outer faces of this block 
are Audi with the poros wall below it. At the northwest corner was 
found, not In situ, a i)lock of an upper coiiive of tlie crepidoma, show- 
ing the face of one of the steps; the block is of gray marble, 0.50 
m. long, 0.40 m. wide, and 0.32 m. high, broken in all three directions, 
so that these figures merely approximate the original size. The bot- 
tom is (piite smooth, and the outer face shows the three bands, so 
common at the l)ottom of the vertical fiice of the steps of a crepidoma, 
The-e baiwU measure respectively, .035 m., .038 m. and .052 m., be- 
ginning from the bottom, and each is at back .004 m. from the one 
above it. The platform 4/, at the west end, measuring 11.30 X 2.25 
m., is constructed of poros i docks similar to those of the outer founda- 
tion-wall, and is apparently of the same period. It is much shattered 
at the edge^, and it is difiicult to determine its former extent. 

The inner walls, B, C\ D, E, F, K, I, are all 1.25 m. wide, except C, 
which b 1.30 m. They are built of blocks 1.25 m. long, 0.55-0.65 
m. wide, and 0.40 m. high, these blocks being in alternate courses 
laid longitudinally and transversely (header^ and stretchers), closely 
fitted without clamps or mortar. On the inner end of one of the 
transver-e blocks of the wall K, is cut a mason’s mark, b, at the upper 
edge of the ?tone. The blocks shown at n, as f uin<l in chamber B, 
are of poros ^tone and from inner walls, but not In All the 

space between the walls is filled with earth containing some stones. 
The dimension T! of the various divisions are given in the plan, and 

^ This marble, the material of the blocks at V and 0, and very generally used at 
Plataia, was (luarried from the slopes of Mt. Kithairon, or perhaps on the plateau 
itself, though no signs of a (jiiarry liave been found. It is of a dark-gray color, sub- 
crystalline, rather coarse-grained, and generally of a conglomerate structure. 
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so need not be set forth liere.'“ A small fragment of a Doric column 
of poros, about 0.275 m. in diameter, was found on the surface. 

All the remains found have now been deseribed^ and we have to 
reconstruct the temple as far as possible, and to determine its age and 
the divinity to whom it was dedicated AVe are greatlv hampered 
by the fact that, with the exception of two fragment-* of the crepidoma, 
only h aindation-walls are left^ not a piece of marble or anv part of the 
upper structure having been found near the s]M)t. 

The ground-plan shows that we have to deal witli a peripteral 
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temple, presumably, indeed certainly, Doric. The stereobate is 
readily restored trom similar buildings, and may safelv be set down 
as having had three courses of steps, resting on a lower course of grav 
marble, ot which the block P is the only extant fragment. Tlie set- 
back of the first step from the edge of the bottom course mav be esti- 

Fragments of roofing-tiles are scattered over the terrace. They are of baked 
clay, covered with a dull yellowi'-ih-gray glaze and of a A '^hape, the angle very ob- 
tuse. A small square projection for fastening is seen on >ome pieces, but not enousrh 
is left of any one to give the dimensions. 

^^The writer wishes to record his thanks to Dr. AVilhelm Dorpfeld and Pro- 
fessor Frank B. Tarbell for their valuable suggestions and assistance. 

See section, Figure O'. 
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mated at 0.10 m.. and that of the two upper ?te]^s from those below at 
0.40 m., giving a top surface to the stylobate of l.<ir> m. Allowing 
O.lo m. on each side, we get a column-diameter of 1.3o m. (about the 
size of the column^ of the Heraion at Olympia), This gives u- a dis- 
tance of 13.30 m. from centre to (‘cntre of the angle-culumus on the 
onds^ and 40.50 m. on the flanks. Eight columns at the end would 
give an average intercolumniati<.tn of 1.85 m.. which is much too 
narrow^ as it would leave only 0,20 m. between the columns ; so we 
may be assured that the temple Ava^ he x a -t vie, Avitli an average inter- 
coluniniation on the fronts of 2.66 m. Placing the two angle-columns 
nearer to their neighbors than the others by 0.25-1). 30 m., the usual 
difference in early Doric buildings, we get the intercolumniation of 
2.70 m, for the inner, and 2.43 m. tor the outer columns. 

The number of column'- on the sides cannot be determined Avith the 
same certainty. Dorpfeld has pointed out that in early Doric temples 
the intercolumniation of the sides is le^< than that of the fronts, citing 
the Heraion at Olympia, the old Athena temple on the Athenian 
acropolis, and the temple at Corinth. The lea^t number of columns 
on the sides corres2)onding to this laAv is 19, Avith an intercolumnia- 
tion of 2.58 m. But, as far a- the Avriter has examined the subject, 
no temple Avith 19 column- is knoAvn Avith certainty, and hence it has 
seemed better to restore the present temple a< having 18 column- on 
the flanks, Avith an intercolumniation of 2.74 in., only slightly greater 
than that of the ends. Our restoration is c( )nserpiently draAvn in accord- 
ance with this AUCAV, though 19 may liaA^e been the correct number. 
Durm^^ mentions only one temple, the Artemision at Syracuse, as 
ha\dng 18 columns, and that instance does not appear to be free from 
doubt.^^ 

The two columns in antis have a diameter of about one metre. The 
plan of the cella is an unusual one, there being three cro-s-Avall-, C, 
Z), Z’, AA'hich fljrm, beside the pronao-, nao-, and opisthodomos, an 
additional small chamber, 8. It cannot uoav 1x‘ made out from the 
remains in AAdiich direction this room opened : that is, A\'hethcr the 
door Avas in the Avail or in D, >ince of course no traces of the door- 
AA'ay exist on the foundation-AA'alls remaining. It seems probable, 
liOAveAxr, that the door AA^as in the Avail F, as indicated in the flax, 

Jlifth, Athen, 18S6, p. 303. ^^BaiAvnst der Grieehen, p. 70. 

^•'[The ^‘Basilica” (probably Temple of Demeter and Per^eplione) at Paestum has 
IS columns on the Hank-. — T, . L.] 
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the cham])er 5 thus opening upon the opisthoclomos, as at Corinth and 
in the Parthenon, and probably being used the treasury of the 
temple. It is hardly large enough to have been a -eparate sanctuary, 
as at Corinth. Both pronaos and opl’-thodmuos are unusually deep 
relatively to the width, the pronau> being the deeper by 1.10 m. All 
the siipei>tr net lire, as Avell a.- the stylobate, may have been built 
of marble, which would account fur the complete absence of anv 
parts of it, owing to the destruction by the Byzantines and Turks of 
thi^ material in making lime. The small column mentioned above 
does not lit in anywhere, and undoubtedly belongs to ^ome other build- 
ing. The occurrence of the votive sockets,’’ the walls A and O, and 
the plattbrm J/, which was probably the ba^is of an inclined plane or 
hight of steps leading to the temple at the we>t end, and the total ab>ence 
of such remains at tiie east, are all features of intere>t.^' 

The date of the temple whose remains are before us can be taken 
as of the fifth, or perhaps the sixth century n. c., on the evidence both 
of the f— i-clamps,^^ seen in block P, and of the style and workman- 
ship of the masonry.^'^ The column-ratio of G:1<S, as well as the 
arrangement of the (*ella, jioint to an early date."'^ It is possible that 
the plan and foundation- walls are of an early date, say the sixth cen- 
tury, while the >uperstructure was later, of the fifth or even the fourth 
century. The layer of blackened earth which has been described points 
to some building which once stood on the site and was destroyed by 
fire. I will endeavor to show later that the superstructure, at least, 
dates from 427 b. c. 

Mitth, Atheiij xi, p. 297. 

[The inclined plane may posj?ibly have been ui^ed for processions arriving from 
the Town (which would then lie mainly to the west or bouthwest of the temple) in 
order to ascend at tlie west end, divide into two bodies, and pa^s through the colon- 
nade on either side to the eabt entrance. — ( W.] 

^'i—i -clamps were used, it is true, in the Choragic monument of Xikias at .Vthens 
(320-19 B. c.), while contemporaneous buildings at Olympia show the i — i form 
(JJoRPrELD in Mitih. Athm^ lS8o, p. 227V The i — i shape, however, was in general 
use throughout the hfth century, and characteristic of the work of the best period. 

Dr. Durpfeld, judging from my description, notes, and drawings, expresses the 
opinion that the outer walls were of the sixth or hfth century b. c., and that the 
inner walls might be as late as the fourth century, but were probably earlier. 

Cj. Temple C at Selinous (6:17) about 600 b, c., and the Heraion at Olympia 
(6:16). [The newer temple at Lokroi (6:17 columns), also with very deep pro- 
naos and opisthodomos, is probably not older than the middle of the fifth century. — 
T. W. L.] 
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Now for the identification of our temple, and of the divinity to 
whom it was dedicated. Fortunately our ran^e of selection is very 
narrow, only four temples, these of Hera, Athena Areia, Eleusinian 
Demeter, and Artemis Eukleia, bein_^ mentioned by the ancient writers 
as exist ino’ at Plata! a. Paiisanias (ix. 2) mentions an altar to Zeu> 
Eleutherios, but there seems to have been mj temple to him. He alHj 
speaks of a heroon to the nym])h Plata! a {lo(\ oH.), apparently a small 
chapel, as he does not descri])e it. Herodotos.“^ Thukydides and 
Plutarch mention a heroon of A ndrokrates ; but this lay near the 
fountain Garga]fiiia, in the plain, tNV(‘nty ^tades from the city. The 
temple of the Eleusinian DemctiT“Gilso lav at a distance from the <*ity, 
on the mountain-:?lope near a >])(»t calk'd ArgTjpios ; and so our choice 
lies between Hera, Athena, and Artemi^. The temple of Artemi^ is 
mentioned only once, by Plutarch."' and, as Pausanias doc'S not <])t‘ak 
of it, it may be safely a'^'^umed that it wa- small or of little im])ort- 
ance. Of the temple to Athena, we learn fr(jm Pau-anias and Plut- 
arch ‘^that it wa^ erected at a cost of ei ^’lity talents out of the Platicans' 
share of the booty from the l:)attl(^ in 47b in c , tliat it contained an 
acrolithic statue of Athena by Pheidia>, and that it was adorned with 
paintings by Polygm )tos. Herodotos, strange to say, makes no menti* ni 
of it, though he goes into great detail al^out the division of the spoil. 

Of the Hcraion wc f>rtunately have fuller information. Tt i> first 
mentioned at the time of the battle in 479 in o., when the left wing 
of the Greek army, falling back in some <lisorder from the :-])ring 
Gargaphia, retreated toward the city and took up their stand in front 
of the sacred precinct of Hera,“’ which, a(*cording to Herodotos, lay 
before the city (irpo Tr}<; iroXcos:)^ Pausania-«, the Spartan general of 
the allied forces, who was '-tationed at Argiopio-;, neai’ the temple of 
Demeter, looked toward the Hcraion and prayed to the goddtss when 
the sacrifices continued unfavorable.^^ AVe next hear of it in Thukv- 
dides (ill. 68), who relates how, after the close of the siege of Plataia, 
(427 B. c.), when the Theban^ had razed the city about a vear later, 
they first built an inn [Karaycoytov], 200 feet square, near the Hcraion, 
made and dedicated couches to Hera, and built in her honor a ‘Stone 

Heuod., IX. 25. -^Thuk,, m. 24. “ Vita Aristid., xi. 

** Herod., rx. 57 ; Plut., loc. cit. Cf, Mr. Hunt's paper in AJA, vi, pp. 463-75. 

Plut., Vita Aristid,, xx. 

Paus., IX. 4. Plut., Vita Aristid,, xx. 

Herod., ix. 52. Herod , ix. 61 ; Plut , Vita Arhiid., x'sun. 
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temple of a liimdred feet e/caro/xTroSop XlOivov). Pausanias 

(IX. 2), writing in the second century a. p., says tliat it is well worth 
seeing on account of its >izG and the beauty of its statues, of which 
he mentions two by Praxiteles, and one by Kalli machos. 

A^^e can now compare our observed facts with the statement^^ of the 
above mentioned M'riters, and form an opinion whether we have liere 
a temple of Hera or one of Athena. There is, of coiu'se, the alterna- 
tive that our temple was dedicated to s<-)nie other divinity, not men- 
tioned by tlie Greek authors ; but, as the remains .^how that tlie temple 
was a large one and in a commanding position, this siip])o-ition may 
be safely di>mi''^ed. All the evidence sc*ciii^ to j'Joint to identification 
witli the Hera ion, the largest and most important temple at Plata ia. 
In the first place, tliere i< no evidence either for or (dii'cc'tly) against 
identilication ^vith the temple of ^Vthena, with regard t<.> vdiich our 
information is xnnty and tiot })recise ; so we may exclude this temple 
and confine our di<‘u^sion to the H (action. * 

To start with the p(Nition, we find that the site of our temple agrees 
W(‘ll with the words of Heriidotos, Trph and also witli the 

de^(‘ription of Paiisania^, who speaks of it as if it were ifhsirJe die city 
when he saw it. fliidging from the remain> of the city-walP,*^*^ we 
know that at tlie time of the great battle the city of Plataia lay at tlie 
uj)per, /. c., the southern, end of the plateau, and that it occupied only 
a small area is sho^vn by the fact that during the siege in 427 n. c. a 
force of 480 men was sufticient to liold the city.^^ This lieing the case, 
the town would slope down to^\'ard the broad end of the plateau and 
face the north, so that the preposition irpo is the natural one to use of 
a building situated as is the newly discovered one. By the time of 
Pausanias, however, the town had grown down tlie slope, and, as shown 
by the walls, jirobably occupied most of the space to the north of the 
upper cross -wa 11,^" the newly discovered wall being apiiarently the 
northern limit of the city at this time ; so that, when Pausanias >aw 
the town, our temple must have lain inside the city- walls, just a^ he 
speaks of it. 

The incident of the retreat of the left wing of the Greeks from the 
fountain of Gargaphia toward the city, also points to the identity of 
our building with the Heraion, As related by Heixidotos, the Greeks 
intended to fall back from Gargaphia upon the so-called Island, which 

Cy. paper by the author iu Journal, voL vr, Iso. 4. 

Thuk., II. 7S. Cf. MAP, AJA, Tol. VI, plate xxiii. 
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lay in front of the city, but, taking fright at the Persian cavalry, they 
fled toward the city itself and halted at the Heraion. Xow the road 
to Thebes, leading past or near the “ I>land,^’ would probably be crossed 
by the retreating Greeks, and would be the most natural route to take 
back to the town, inarching upon it being much easier and rpiicker than 
in the heavy fields on either side. Then, as mentioned above, there 
is a gentle ascent to the plateau between V and ir, and straight across 
the path of the advancing body of men stretches the moderately high 
and steep slope of the temple-terrace, enough to check their onward 
rush. The sanctity of the ^pot would appeal to them as a protection, 
and on the plateau just below the site of our temple thev would natur^ 
ally halt, under the shadow of the '•anctiiary of tlie great goddess of the 
Plat^eans. A glance at the map of Plataia will make the position clear. 

It may also be brought forward, in support of our view, that the 
temple in cpiestion would be visible from the spot fixed upon by Mr. 
Hunt as* the site of the temple of Demeter. This argument is of no 
great weight, as Pausanias perhaps looked only toward the Heraion. 
The roof of it would probably be visible to him, or enough of it to 
give him an idea of where it lay. 

The small clay figurine may be a votive copy of the seated statue 
of Hera by Kallimachos which was knowm as the Bride. ^ Hera, 
as the bride of Zeus, is commonly represented with a veil, and the 
figurine has a veil over her head. AVe know that Hera was the chief 
goddess of Plataia, and that our temple was an important one is sliown 
by its size alone, since it is larger than the Temple of Apollo at Bassre, 
or the Heraion at Olympia. The coin of Licinius also goes to show 
that our temple was standing in his time and hence must have been 
seen by Pausanias. All these facts being taken into account, the con- 
clusion that we have here the Heraion is a very natural one. 

There is, however, another line of argument w'hich points to the 
same conclusions with reference both to the date of erection and 
to the builders of our temple. Thi^ is based on what Thukydides 
says of the action of the Thebans after the close of the siege of 
Plataia, in 427 B. c. On the wap of Plataia there appears, on the 
level surface of the plateau just below our temple, a spot marked 
Agora^ where there is a wall, 31.80 ra. long, with about eight piers 
in the same line. This wall and the piers are of the Eoman period 
and built in opus incertum^ of rubble and mortar. This was probably 

3®Pausaxias, IX. 2. 3. 
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the Agora of the Roman town^ and it seems probable that it was built 
on the site of the old Kara^oi^fiovy erected by the Thebans for the 
‘^reception of those who might come to worship at the temple of 
Jiiiio/^ ^^and who would have no accomodations after the destruction 
of the city. Such a buildings the resoit of pilgrims and merchants, 
would naturally become, in course of time, the commercial centre of 
the new-built city, and might well be replaced by the Roman Agora. 
If this is indeed the case, our temple is undoubtedly the Heraion ; 
and we have further evidence to the same effect in the layer of black- 
ened earth, which proves that an earlier building once existed on the 
site. This earlier building may have been destroyed by the Persians, 
before the battle of Salamis, or perhaps by the Thebans, though it 
is unlikely that they would have burned a temple of Hcra.^^ It seems 
hardly probable, however, that they would build a new temple ; though 
they may perhaps have pulled down the old structure to replace it by 
one more splendid. The plan in its disposition is evidently pre- Per- 
sian ; and it may very well be that the Thebans used the old founda- 
tions, and made a new superstructure of marble, which would accord 
with the use of the word \i6lvqv. 

We get further confirmation of this view from a consideration of 
the word eKaTOfjuroho^i and an examination of the dimensions of our 
temple. It is well known that the nao-' of the Athenian temple of 
Athena was called Hekatompedon from its length of 100 Attic feet, 
without counting the end walls, one Attic foot corresponding to 0.308 
metre. Adding the lengths of the compartments Q, jR, S, T, and the 
walls Cj D, E (leaving out the walls F)^ in the plan of our temple, 
we get a length of 35.30 m., only 4.50 m. longer than the 30.80 m. 
required. The difference is not great, and it is very probable that the 
term wa> used merely as an approximation.^^ 

All the facts and arguments thus seem to point to the conclusion 
that the newly discovered temple is the famous Heraion, and that it 
was built by the Thebans in the year 420-5, after tlie destruction of 
an earlier temple on the same site. This being the case, the statue 


Arnold, yote to Thuc,, iii. 68. 

^ If they did, the new temple and the dedicatory couches may be considered as 
offerings in expiation. 

[From the east side of wall E to the columns at J? is a length of 30 m., which is 
ver)' close to that of the Athenian Hekatompedon. If this view is adopted, it is 
probable that the chamber S opened into the cella as at Segesta. — C. W.] 

3 
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of Rliea l)y Praxiteles would have stood in the chamber tlie pro- 
naoSj wliile the large statue of Hera would have been at the west end 
of the iiaos, B. The seated statue of Hera, by Kallimachos, may also 
have stood in the same room, or may possibly have been in S or T. 

It i^ greatly to be regretted that no in-eri]>tion was found to settle 
the matter beyond all cavil : and further excavation on the site might 
yield something of importance. 

IIexry S. AVashixgtox. 

September 17, 1S91. 

APPENDIX. 

A few objects of slight importance were brought to light during 
the excavations which do not atfect the main subject of intereA. 

In -the excavations la>t year and also this year, there were tuiind at 
Church /several (about half a domi) small stone implements or tords. 
They are of a very light brown, translucent, obsidian, of a hmg, blade- 
like shape, pointed at one end, witli an obtuse triangular set *t ion, and 
bent slightly convex toward the apex. In length they are O.Oo-G m., 
in breadth about 0.05 m., and in thickness (apex to base of section) 
about 0.02 m. As they are too slender for cutting- or scra 2 )ing-blades, 
the only obvious explanation seems to be that they were arrow- 
heads, though their slight curvature would aj^parently be a disadvant- 
age. Some S 2 )ecimens are among the small articles in the so-called 
museum at Kokla. 

(One of my workmen j)ointed out to me an inscrij^^tion whicli he 
had uncovered earlier in the sj^nang when j)loughi ng a small held at 
Church YII, It is on the flat face of a block of white marble, 0.G7 
m. long, by 0.30 m. high, ^\hich is aj^jiarently the dri])stone of an 
Ionic entablature, with the egg-and-dart and reel-and-bead mouldings 
above. The inscri 2 )tion, in letters 0.02 m. high, of the second centurv 
A. I)., is complete in the beginning, but end- with the broken stone at 
the right. Itrunsas follows : ^^OArGTTlCK A ION YCOACOPOCTC, 
which may be read: % "O a^/iioC) 67rtVA:(o7ro9) Xtovvcroyhopo^ ro\yro 
ave67}Kev]. The holy bisho}) Dionysodoros dedicated this.^^ The 
inscription is evidently very much later than the dripstone, which is 
of very good workmanshij). 

Several short inscriptions found last year may be inserted here, as 
they are still unjmblished. 
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1. Broken slab of white marl)le 0.45 X t).14 m., found at a ruined 
church above the Vergoutiani Spring where 3Ir. Hunt places the 
Temple of Demeter. Letters about 0.10 m. high. 

OCIUUAYTUJN KOIAAH !i 

2. Fragment of late unfluted column of white marble. 0.24 m. high^ 
0.15 m. through, at a small ruined chapel of St. Denietrio^, east of the 
plateau. Letters about 0.02 in. high. 

C 0 / A TT 
APT e P\ 

<P I A OCO 

3. Fragment of slab, of white marble, 0.23 m. high, n.l5 m. wide 
and 0.05 m. thick. Letters 0.02 m. high. From the ‘‘ theatre site.^’ 

, NY/AOZ 

A 0 Y 


hen/ec, 

September 17. 1891. 


Henry S. AVasiiington, 
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MITA<I>IAAHNAM 

JIAAHNGEoIoTA ATEIA 

ZANGIPFAAiMIEK ’n'I KQ 


10. ZfiZIXAoYKE<t>AA 
AAMEAAIoNENfl 
ZfiZIKAElAENQ 
AAMFAAIoNA 
AAMEAA|oN'='ANA 

15. 'NOT =YZoY 

I A I A A Y o 
N E o A Y 
A A H N A 
} M A X H 
20. - I A I A 

\YKA2TH<I>IA 
AAMEAAIoNEY 
YEoNAAMEA 
I ■ Y E I Z M E A 
25. E riTAAAKTYA 
■NQTIAIoNAA 

■ • AIZTAAAMEA 

■ ■ AAHNNIKAPE 

■ A PAA M HA AY 
.30. • 0 A Y K A Z T H 

• PIA A EYKAZT 
AAIAAAHMHT 
M N AZA PXA 

• o Z M I A A A 

406 
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KXew d/j-ftarta [ 8 ]uo X/ 3 VO'[n] 
\afJiO) (^iciKrjv re' 

^LKapera cfyidXTjv, 

^iKapera (jycdXiji/, 

(f)idX7]v, KaXXiarpd^ra^ 
<pidX7)p, KX60/4a[n^a] 
yilra (f)idX7]Vy ’A/a 
(j>idX7]p, ©eo^ora 

^apOliTTra \j3'\o)pLL(TK 


AiSe dpeOrjKap. 
VTT (f) 


a cf>idX7)Py AvaLTTTra (f)LdX\^7]P~\ 
r ')(pv\^crovp 

©eoytra 

P ^ 

[EvjTu^k 


op'] 


[IloXuAryoJa' 


10 . ^(0(7i')(a \^^ovfcecf>aX 

XapLTrdiSiop ep(o[Tiop'\ 

^(oaifcXeta €P(o[riop] 
XapiirdScoPy A 
XapLirdStop, ^[y]dva 

15 . ipcoT\^Lhiov '^pyo-ov[y] 

[eVcoTjtSia 

V noXu[«:a(7r?;] 
(^i^dXrjp, \ 

! \Xphp]opidx^ \Jlp(OT]opLdx^l 

’Erco^rtSia 

rioXju/cacrTT? ^id\Xr)p] 
XapLTrdSiop, E?) 
l^r^VTTOP XapLird\pLOP^ 

zr^ '■ 


eta 

AslKd) 


25 . El 


30 . 


pueX 

v]^iTa haKTvX\_LOp"\ 


e]p(OTLhLOP \a[/i 7 raSioi^] 

^t\Xi(Tra Xaii7rd\hiop] 

<^i](xXrjPf Ni/cttpe[Ta] 
l^aphdpLT] dXv\_(TLP^ 

Yi\oXvKdaT7) 
ejp^a, \evKdar\jf\ 
caiha, Ar)iirjT\j>La\ 

lS>lpaadpx^ 

[K]oo-/ita Xa\^fMirdhLOp] or Sa[i'Sa] 
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35. AoXINHT 
■A IAA0E 
OIA A H N A N 
DMoAQIZ ■ 
<oPHTQ 
40. ■'EIMoK 
•AAAIZ 


•AMTTA 

lAI 

OP HTn 
45. H 

•• AH N 

■ o 

■ APAAA' 

EoAoT 

50. ■ P H Z I M A 

I K A Z I Z 

V 

• ; o r I T A 

■ ■ A A A M I 

55. A EE 

A A Z 

■ E N 

■ P 

<t> I AA HI 

60 . ■ EQN IZ NYZ lA 

■ EM IZTQAAIAAKo PHTfi 
IQFYPAAAIAAFAPAMoNAA NI 
AAIAA4>IAoEENA4>IAAHN<t>IA0TIZAAMAAA 
APHZIZAAMTTAAAN IKAZIZTYF - NEYTYXATYT 

65. KE4AAHNTTANAPMnENQIAIAAYoA0H NoAfiPA 
. YBoYAAirJNHNAPPYPANKAPAAMHAAIAA. .Y 

■ NQIAIAAYoZYPAAA lAATA NAPMflAAIAAZT 

■ AIAAEAEYOEPIZAAIAAArHZIZZTE<t>A NQMAAA 


n4>IAAH 
A M n 
A A I AA 
A I AA 
A I A A 
FATP I 
AAMFAAA 
Q ■ o y 
A 

Z o BA PoN 
AAA I Al X I 
. . . TYFo N 


■ oAYKAZTHAAIAAZFENTEAA<t>NIZAAIAAEFINIKAAA lAAAPHZI 
70. • A lAA KoPHTQAA I A A I EYz IZ<t> I AAH NoNAZIMATYFoNA loNY ZIA 

• A lAAAA MoAIKAAAKTYAIoNAKAPHXPYZoYNKAEQMHAAIAA 

■ TYAIAIoNAPrYPoYNEENoKPITAENniAIAAYoAAMFPIXAAAl 

• APAAMHAA lAAFoAYKAZTHBoYKE'l’AAHNMNAZIKAEIAAAl 

• N IoXATAE<)5AYTHZZYPAAAIAAFAPAMoNAAAIAAKAEoM^T 

75. lAAAPIZToKPATEIAAA IAA4>IAoIEN IZE'^HTIZ K 

YKE4>AAAZiriZFINAKA 
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35. T 

[3]a/Sa ©e 

(f)ld\ 7 ]V Wv 

"O/xoXo)/'? 

Kop7;Tw 

40. TeiiJiOK\^pdT€ia^ 

[K]a\Xic7[Tft)] or [K]aXXio*[T/3aTa] 
[x]a/i7ra[3toi^J 

[K^opr]TM 

45. rj 

\_(f)id 2 ^ 7 ]p 


50. 


apBdfi[r]~\ 

eo5or[a] 

pi]a'Lfia 

iKaai^ 


60. 


00 . 


©e^oytVa 

’'IS]a \ap 7 T[cLhtoi>^ 

€V 


P, 

(f)ld\7]V 

“V 


© 


€ 0 )vi(; 

€fiiarct) SaiSa, Ixoprjra) 


do (f)ia\y]\_v^ 
[A]a/ici> 
SaiSa 
S^aiSa 
S^aiSa 

ZcoTTvpa SaiBa, Hapafiova ^[a^Sa] vi [EL']7raT^( [aj 
Sa/Sa, ^iXo^eva (^idXjjv, ^lXcoti^ Xap[7r^dSa, XafiirdBa 
Ay7)aLs' XafiTrdSa, }\ifcacrl<; TV7r\^o^v, Vvrv^a tvit\ov^, co \^/3l^ov- 
65. fC€(f>aX)']v, Ilapappd) ivcoBia Bvo^ ' XOi^voBdopa ct 

E]i)/3oi;Xa i^cojfTjv dpyvpdv, ¥>.apBdprj SaiSa, . . v ^o^apov 
f^vfcBia Bvo, 'S.vpa BaiBa, Ylavappo) BaiBa<; r [5a/5]a, Aaioi)(^Ti 

3]ai'Sa, "KX€v0€pL^ SaiBa, "Ayi^ai^ arei^odvcofxa, tvttov, 

Il\oXvKdaTr) Ba'lBa^ TrevreyXa^in^BaiBay^'TrLVLKa BatBay A7?;cri [9 
70. B alBa, Kopj/TO BaiBa, <^idXi]v'OvaaipLa txjttov, Atovvcria 

B acBay AapioBiKaBaKrvXiov d/cap)] ypvaovvy KXecop^r] BatBa .... 
(T tvXlBiov dpyvpovvy ‘E.evofcplra ivcocia BvOy Xapurpi^a Bat [Sa], 
^^apBdpLrfBa 'iBa,JloXv/cdaT7] lBovK€^aXy]Vy XlvacTiKXeia Sat [Set], 
]X\vLo^a rd iffy aur/}?, ^vpa BaiBa, llapapLOpa BaibUy KXeop.?; 

75. [SajtSa, WptcTTOACpareta SatSa.^tXo^ei^t? ipcoTL(TK\ov\y 

[/So]u/c6(/)aXa9, ’Ipt9 TTLvaKa 
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The stone bearing the inscription here published was found by Dr. 
AYalclstein in March 1890, covering, with another stone which con- 
tained a part of the Edict of Diocletian relating to prices, a grave 
adjoining the wall of a Byzantine church near the southeast part of 
the old city-wall of Plataia, The church is marked vi-v on the map 
showing the field of excavations by the American School (vol. vi, ]fi. 
xxiii). The slab is of coarse-grained marble, probably of island 
origin. The space covered by the inscription is 0.85 m. long and 
0.S8 m. broad at the top, M*idening out to about 0.41 m. at the bottom. 
The stone is finished at the top with a series of moulding>, curved 
and plain, surmounted by five projecting serrations. It is broken 
oblicpiely across from the third line on the right to the fifteenth line 
on the left. 

It was found lying witli the inscribed side downward, but must at 
some time have been very much exposed to wear, either from footstep^ 
or from falling water, so that the iii'-cription is nearly all obliterated 
beyond recovery. About 12 lines at the bottom may be read almost 
entirely. Besides this a narrow -.trip along the left side yields some- 
thing in nearly every one of the 77 lines which ap])ear on the stone. 
On the right, we get very little from line 3 to line 58. But for a small 
fragment found near the main slab, containing an inscribed surface 
about as large as the palm of the hand, it might have l>een difficnilt 
to determine just how many lines the inscription contained. This 
fragment shows the concluding word of the inscri])tion. 

After the heading, AIAEANE0HKAN, C(^mes a list of female names, 
followed in nearly every case by a single offering, but in several can^s 
by two offerings not connected by a conjunction. The letters at'e 7 
millimetres high, those of the heading 9 millimetres. We are able to see, 
with tolemble certainty, that the stone-cutter has arranged his letters 
so that every line begins with the beginning of a word, except that 
^ovfce^aXr)v is divided at the end of line fi4. As each part of this 
word made an intelligible unit by itself, this was probablv not felt to 
be a deviation from the principle adopted. Controlled by this prin- 
ciple, the stone-cutter sometimes brings his line to an end before reach- 
ing the edge of the stone. This appears to be the case in lines GO and 
61. Line 68 is especially interesting. Here, besides stopping some- 
what short of the edge, he seems to have felt that he was going to fill 
out the space poorly and to have spread the word tvttov out of due 
proportion to the rest. On the other hand, in the next line he saw 
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himself getting near the end of the line with a good many letters still 
on his hands. He accordingly crowded them in, so that the ninth 
letter from the end of that line stands under the first letter of rvirov ; 
thus in equal spaces Ave have in one case five letters, and in the other 
nine. In the latter case the sigma of Wyr}cri<^ is crowded nearly over 
the edge of the stone. A more marked case of irregularity, however, 
is seen on comparing the beginnings of the first and second lines. The 
stone-cutter appears to have started in the first line with letters of a 
somewhat smaller size than he liked, for in the second line 12 letters 
fill the space into whi(*h, in the fii'st line, 18 are crowded. On account 
of these irregularities, it is difficult to tell ju>t how many letter^ are 
to be supplied where the edge of the >tone is chipped away. 

In spite of these irregularities, however, the inscription, Avhere it is 
visil>le, has a general appearan(‘c of neatness and evenness. When 
viewed in various lights more letters may be made out than appears 
at first >ight possible. Perhaps an eye practised in reading obscure 
in>criptions would elicit a few more words from the worn >urface of 
the stone. What I have been able to make out is given below. 

NAMES. 

The inscription yields with reasonable certainty 62 names of women 
given without the father's name. It consists, in fact, largely of names. 
But it is not for this reason devoid of interest. As Greek names are 
embodied thoughts, often highly poetical thoughts, a new name, in 
an inscription, with a meaning more or le^^^s transparent, makes some 
amends for a lack of matter of historical importance. 

In the following list they are arranged alphalx?tlcally : 


A 7 7/ crt 9 

^KTTlVLKa 

Qeoy'ira 

N6r)vo8o)pa 


C^eohora 

[WvBp'jofidxv 

Vvylra 

^)eol^6Ta 

WpLaroKpareia 

[Vv~\rnrarpLa 

^\pL^ 

^aLhL')(r} 

Kvrv'^a 

KaX\icrTpa[Ta] 

Aapico 

[Eujrv^i? 

}^aphdpLr} 

AafjLoStKa 


K\60/xa[^a] 

Aa(f>VL^ 

ZcoTTupa 

KXeo/Lt?; 

Ar)pLr}r\^pla\ 

"HSt[crTa] 

KXeco 

Aiovvala 

\^K]vi6xa 

}^oprfTcd 


\&\epLL(JT(ti 

[K]o(r/xta 
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XapiirpL^a 

Xf Arm 

1 1 

XevKd(TT\r)~\ 

‘^avOi'mra 

EwcTLKXeta 


‘E^evoKpLTa 

E(0<TL)(^a 

XvcriiTTra 

'O/xoXmA 

Tei/zoAr^pdreta] 

Xltra 

'OvacTipa 

JXtVra 

Xlvaadp')(^a 

Yiavappid) 

<Pi\o^€va 

^Ivaa'iKXeia 

Tlapapiova 

^iXo^evL^ 

MoxiVj; 

YloXvKdaTT) 

^iXcotU 

Xsifcapera 

'Eo/Sapop 

[\^p7]a[pLa 

Xi/cacTi? 

Evpa 



It is not my purpose to comment here on every one of these 62 
names. Most of them need no comment : names like "XpLaroKpareia 
and '^watKXeia are too common. Tiie first thing worth noticing in the 
list isj perhaps, that certain names recur <|nite frequently. XloXvKdaTrj 
appears five times, It^aphapir] and Kop^rci four times,’A77;cr/9 and Ni/ca- 
pera three times, Aa/^ai, Xtovvcria, 06 O 7 iTa, KXeo/zi;, NiA:acrt 9 , 

Uavappo), Tlapapova and Svpa twice. Unless the inscription records 
gifts extending over a long period, we must suppose five different l^oly- 
kastes, and infer that the name was a favorite one at Plataia. 

One is at once ^truck with the Boeotian coloring of these names. 
Almost any Boeotian inscription comtaining a list of names affords 
some of those on thi> list. The one name, however, that is distinctively 
Bmotian is "O/xoXwfV, from a stem that is very conspicuous in Boeo- 
tian pro])er nainos. Homoloi's i." the name of the gate of Thebes at 
which .Vmphiaraos maole his attack (Ai^ch., o73), anol the mas- 
culine form.'OyctoXftim?, is a common epitho‘t of Zeu^ in Brnotia.’ The 
two compounds with -yira, V^v’^/ira, good neighbor,’^ anol 0607 /Ta 
‘^neighbor to tlie gods,” if no>t di.-tinctively Boeotian nalno^^, are great 
favorites in Boaotia.' It is perhap- worthy of remark that ^eoyelrdyv 
in Bern, xviii. 296 a Theban. 

^Aiire» {De Dial Aen!., p. 70) enclorse-j the derivation of Suida.s and Plioti(.)s, 
Mdio make this a lengthened form of Aeolic o/lloAos for SjuaAos, It would then mean 
“the even one," referring either to justice or to peaceableness. But tliib derivation 
is regarded as fanciful by Meister {Griech. DiaJekie, i, p. ol). 

2 Meister, Register zur Sammiung der gt lech, Dialekknuhschriflen, The same list will 
perhaps show a recurrence frequent enough to be marked of ^uch names as Z^Trvpos, 
'Ovda-Lfios, UapdfjLoyosy all of which occur, the two latter more than once, in the short 
inscription from Thebes published by Rangabe, Antiq, heilen., So. 705. 
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As names that may be distinctively Boeotian, ve may add tentatively : 
h^apicifjir) (see Meister^ Baot, lasohr, Xcfchtraf/, Xo. 499, in Collitz, 
Safainhing chr gricch, Dialclieninschriften), Xtra (Molster, Xo. 506), 
Uai/ap/jico (Meister, Xo. 721), o>ne who unites everybody/’ Unusual 
names not appearinj^ in Pape, <Triec}i, Eif/tana nun ^ r>r in other lists 
which I have ermsulted, are: l\op7]T(o, Aap.Trpl'^aj yio'^Lvr). 

Of these, AaiSL')(7] and Aap^irplxa are Kosefornitn with the common 
Boeotian enoling (see the Boeotian ^eotion in CIti, auol Ivoumanoudes 
in W67')vaL0Vj lAy 270 -no^.). Xo^i-vr] is probably a Ko.^ffo/^ni aPo, 
with a oliderent ending. The > terns o)f this and Aaidtxv difficult 
to> make out. A guess at Aaihlxv would be my dear little torch or 
‘‘ light."’ Aapurplxa is evidently “ my dear little shiner ’’ or some-* 
thing of the sort. 

Pape makes Kop?;T(y from /cop?;. This would doubtless also be 
counteol a-? a Kosefomi (<-00 Pick, (O'kch, Pfrsoneinuunefi^ p. xxil f.). 
The tiuf in thi-; formation is perhap- emplo>vo‘ol after the analogv of so 
many forms with legitimate ^on^, as Aeoz^roo, ITezcrTct), Xapzcrrco, ^Tparoi, 
^\>i\iaT(i), Maz'Tco, ©ep,zcrTco, KaWfcTO). In KXeop,/; we have a Ko^c- 
fortu made l>y shortening KXeo/iz/Sa.^ Thus we have here the two 
methods ot making Aosefon/u/i ; (1 ) by addition of an enoling 
as JoIuiHie fur John : (2) by shortening, as 117^/ fur H7///u//u 

Striking names anol apparently nut hackneyeol, are : 'Vivioxcik^ rein- 
holder,” a name of bad omen for a girl, an epithet of Hera at the sanc- 
tuary of Trophonios (Pans., ix. 39. 4 ) ; Kocrpta, ‘‘ neat ; ” Ylapapiova^ 
steadtast ; ” 'lofSapov, perhaps “ magniiicent,” Xp 7 ?crz'/A«, useful,” 
ZcoTTupa, spark” (very (,‘ommon in Buiutia). 'Ovacrtpa, delightful,” 
and Evrvxa, lucky,” are ju^t a^ expressive, but have lost their new- 
ness. TlStcrra and ^V^iXlorra are perhaps not open tu this charge. 
E\eu^?ep(9 recalls the favorite epithet of Zeus anol the fe>tival 'RXev- 
Oepia, at Plataia (Pan-., ix. 2. 5 seq.)- 

OBJECTS MENTIONED IN THE INSCRIPTION. 

The following is an alphabetical list of the offerings : aXvcri^, chain ; 
app^ciTLoVy curd, cf. 7rap^?ez/ta9 apcp^ara XvGfieva {A/ith, G)\, ATI. 182) ; 
^ovK€(f)aX7]y cow- head o>r ox-head ; ^wfiiaKo^y little altar ; 
torch ; hatcryXiov^ ring ; ivcoSiovy ivddriov, ivayrlStoPy earring ; epta^ 
wool; epct)Tto‘/co 9 , little love; girdle, like cip^gdriov ; Xapurd^, 

^ It may be that the full form KA^ojxrjBa was used in line 74. 
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\afi7rdStov, torch ; Trlva^, tablet ; crr€(f)dvco/jLa, crown or \\Teath ; 
(ttvXlSlov, little column; tutto?, relief; (pidXr}, bowl; rd 
avTrj<;. 

For the explanation of many of these objects, see Homolle in BfdL 
de co'rr. hellen., Yi (1882) p. 108 seq. There are several here which 
strike us as unusual ; such are : iSovKe^aX'}], /Sw/xtcr/co?, SaiV, epta, 
ipcoTLCTKo^y XapiTrd^, (ttvXlSiov. But strangest of all is the offering 
rd i(f)' avTrj<i, ^Things at her commancF^ (cf. ^4/\ Plut,^ 100, rd iir 
ipLov), what she was wearing at the time, or something of the sort. This 
Heniocha ^^did what she could while others gave gold rings and 
silver girdles of their abundance, she, not wishing to be loft out, gave 
of her poverty apparently some articles not specified. 

Of the objects mentioned, Sai?, although not occurring until line 
32, holds the first place in frerpiency, being mentioned twenty-nine 
times, and several of these mentions are of plural offerings. Once, 
in line 69, five SafSe? are offered by one woman. Besides this, Sai'Sa 
seems to shimmer throughout the bad parts of the stone where the eye 
sees something like A A A A, and again it Avould come in just right to 
fill out a line like 3, where we are dependent upon conjecture for the 
reading. XapurdSiov is mentioned ten times, once in the plural. A 
passage in Dikaiarchos (Muller, Frag. Gr. vol. ii, p. 259) might 
lead us to suppose that this was a headband of the women, or a top- 
knot of the hair itself. Speaking of the Theban women, Dikaiarclios 
savs : TO Se rpl^aipLa ^av6ov, dvahehepievov pie')(^pi KOpy^q^' o 8e 
KaXelrai utto rwr ij'^^coplcov Xapurdhtov, But attractive as this sup- 
position might be, arraying Xapurd^Lov, as it does, with tlie other 
articles of female dress, it is safer to take it to mean the same as 
Xa/xTrd?, which occurs three times, and to take both in the sense of 
^vith possibly some difference of form indicated by the choice 
of a different word. These torch-offerings are thus very prominent 
in this inscription. In the part that is readable, the torch is men- 
tioned about as frequently as all the other objects put togetlier. It 
is, of course, not surprising to find (jytdXT] coming next in order of 
frequency. There is hardly any list of temple-treasure> in which the 
(f)idXac are not the most numerous of all the offerings. Perhaps in 
most lists (f)cdXai are as frequent as all other objects put together. 
Sixteen hundred ^idXai are mentioned in the treasure-lists of the 


CleMEXS, Protr.y II. 22: alUdB-nn, XafiirdZas, 
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Delian Apollo.^ This displacement of the (^loXt) from the place of 
honor makes the torch-offering peculiarly prominent. 

In the Kabeiroi inscription published in the Mittheihingea Athen, 
1890^ p. 378 seq., we have a list of names of men and women together 
with their offerings, among them the following : 

S/coTra? . . . aXvcrtv* 
flKvOoa . . . fxdo’Tiya^ SaiSa* 

Fvcofia Sa'iSa apyavplav, 6 X/ca Bpa'^ad rpt^ o/3oXor 
’Eparcb (f)Ld\Lov dpyovpiov. 

This is the only inscription which I have been able to find con- 
taining Sat? as an offering, though and Xv^via are not infre- 

quent.^ CTfr, 1570, which gives an account of old offerings in the 
temple of Amphiaraos near Oropos, is also an analogous list, though 
of the articles on our list it names only the inevitable <^iaX??, and this 
a good many times. 

The lists of temple-treasures published in the Corpu.^ and the archae- 
ological periodicals naturally contain many of the objects here men- 
tioned. Omitting (f>idXr}y as found nearly everywhere, the Parthenon 
lists (CTA, II, G42 f^eq.) contain : dXvai^, Sa/crvX^o?, ivcoBtoVy epia, 
TTiva^y crTe(f)avo(; ; and for j3ovfC€(f)aXr] we have Kpiov KetpaXyj and 
Xeorro? K€(^aXi]. The lists of Artemis Braiironia (C7A, il, 751 seq,) 
contain, besides the old clothes : aXucri?, BaKTvXio<^, evcoBioVy eptay 
o‘Te(f>civo^y TuTTo?. Tlic Asklepieion lists (CJA, ii, 7G6 seq.) contain: 
BaKrvXto^y TTLva^y erreefiavo^y tutto^ ; also objects bound with a golden 
dXvcri^y and objects ev or 7 rpo? Triva/CL, The lists of the Delian Apollo 
{^BidL de corr, hellen., 1882, pp. 1-167) contain : BafcrvXio^, evcortovy 
XapL'Tra<;y crrec^ai/o? and aT€(f>dvcopay tutto?. Analogous to Bai^ is, 
perhaps, TrevKy KXrjpari^. Here appear also objects with dXvcreL^y 
also /3ovK€<f)dXLa and alerov /ceipaXi']. The Eleusis lists (^V^yjpiepii; 
\XpX^^dXoyLKr]y 1888, p. 42 i^eq,) contain : BaKriiXto^, iv(pBtoVy are- 
0 avo 9 . CTAy II, Nachtrag 682*" has iriva^y and also XapiraBelov, 
The silver-inventory of Amphiaraos (^^y)pepU ’ApX*’ p. 1 

seq.) has, besides cj>tdX7], jS^optaKo^ several times, as well as (j)vXXa 
Tov crr€cf>dvov, and objects with figures of ’^Epw? on them. 

^IIOMOLLE, Bull de COD', hellen.y 1882, p. 108. 

® Cj. CIGy 2852; Le Bas, Voyage ArcheologiquCy ill, No, 245 (Smyrna inscription), 
ras 'J'ols \vxvois, XauTroSeioi/ occurs {CIAy Jiy Nachtrag 682^) in an offer- 

ing to Demeter. C/., also, BidL de corr, hellen,^ 1882, p. 135. 
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Presumably the objeots mentioned in the Platrean inscription were 
mostly of gold and silver. Tlie reast^n why tiie material is several 
times mentioned i>, probably, that the object might otherwise have 
))een iinderstond to be of ^ome other material ; c. //., a/jL/jidriov (line 1) 
might have been supposed to be a cord of ordinary tibre, albeit rich, 
had it not been stated that it was of gold. So of fcozo; in line 66. 
The dedicator would not have wislnd tlie little column of line 72 to 
pass for a column of mere marble. Ba/crv\iov (71 ) and ivcorihiov (1 5) 
are .-aid to Ize of gold, thus leading to the sas[)icloii that the other 
ring- and earrings were of silver. 


TO WHAT DIVINITY WERE THESE OFFERINGS MADE? 

It is of course not -urpri-i ng that the name of the divinity -liould 
be omitted. The stone wa.^ -et up in the coii-ecrated preeinct, .-o that 
there could be no mistake on that point. There Vv^as at tliat time no 
thought of the perplexity of the future arcli?eologist who .-hould tind 
the stone amid new surroundings witli no mean- of d(*termining its 
provenience." Tliere ai’e, however, certain materials for a probal^le 
solution of tlie problem, though they liardly aiford a complete demon- 
stration. The tact tliat the dedicator^ are all women jioint- to some 
female divinity. Among the offerings there are at least two"^ which 
are out of the common run of offerings -ucli as appear in most 
tempi e-inventories, and which, while they demand an explanation why 
they were offered, afford at the same time the materials for an answer 
to our (jiiestion. The first is which i- mentioned twice. 

The cow-head.- found by Dr. Schliernann at IMykenai may be taken, 
as iinder.-tood by him, to be an offering to Hera, as patron goddes.- of 
the city.® Thi^ i- a very natural offering to the ancient mc^^>n-god- 
dess, but the difficulty, with the supposition of Hera, is to ac(*ouiit 
for the torch. This al-o might l)e tliought to be a not unnatural offer- 
ing to the goddes- who presided over marriage. On the To va-e in 
the Berlin Museum, tlie image of Hera is rejiresented as holding in 

” Most of the ofiering^ at Delo-, are without the name of Apollo. The Athenians 
had no need to state that their stoa at Del])hi was dedicated to Apollo. 

^ ipooTia-Kos, ^ui/j.lcrKos, and o-rv\idiov, not to mention Mjine other o])jeot.s are also 
peculiar ; but ther occur only once. 

9 ScHLiEMAxx, 3Bjcenae, p. 21 S. Cuts are aho gireii on pp. 216-lS of the splendid 
silver cow-head with gold horns, and of the smaller ones of thin gold plate with axes 
between the horns. The large head in question fseems certainly more like a bull-head. 
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one hand a torch and in the other a But it must l)e confessed 

that neither in literature nor in the extant monuments of art do 
torches appear as a characteristic attribute of Hera^ and there is very 
little reason to suppose that any such offerino’ wa- ever made to her. 
Probably we should then give up the idea of as-ociating this stone 
with the temple of Hera which is pronunently mentioned by Hero- 
dotus in liis account of the battle of Plataia.^^ 

There are, however, of the greater goddesses two who are always 
thought of as the torch-bearing divinities. Demeter and Artemis. 
This is not the place to multiply proofs on that point, but merely to 
consider which of these two might be the one to whom thi- })artieular 
oifering of torch e.*? was made. AVe have seen that the torcli here the 
distinguishing object, and XajiTrdhiov, having the place of honor 
occupied in the Asklepieion lists by oitihiov and SpaKovriov, To one 
or the other of these two goddesses, then, it is natural to refer the 
otfering. It is true that we do not find elsewhere explicit mention of 
the otfering of a dat^ to either of them, but only to the Kabeiroi. 
AVe feel that this is >iniply surprising, and, if we had the slightest 
indication that elsewhere to either of these goddesses l)oth a torch and 
a /3ouK€(f)a\}j were otfered, we should think it almost a demonstration 
that that godde.'^s was the one here honored. 

Xow both these goddesses had sanctuaries in Plataia. That of 
Demeter is mentioned by Herodotos (ix. Go), Plutarch {Arist.j xi) and 
Pausanias (ix. 4. 2). It wa> outside the vail, and the battle Avith 
the Persians raged around it. Plutarch alone (A/vV., xx) mentions 
the sanctuary of Artemis. After telling the Aory of the swift me>- 
seuger to Delphi, who died at the end of his Journey and was buried 
in the precinct of Artemis PAikleia, he adds : Most peo]>le call 
Eukleia Artemis, and regard her as such ; but ^ome sav that she Avas 
the daughter of Herakles and Alyrto, the daughter of Alenoitios and 
sister of Patroklos, and that haAung died a virgin she ha-> honors 
among the Boeotians and Locrians. For there is an altar and an 

*°Oa"ERbeck, Kimstnvjthologie, pL Am. These objects, not being usual attributes 
of Hera, may be explained given her in her capacity of Eilithyia. .SeePKELLER, 
Gr. Myth., 4th edit., p. 172, note. 

52, (31. More recent excavations conducted by Mr. AVashington have laid 
bare the foundations of a building which may prove to be the Heraion. 

If Persephone, who^e attribute is a torch, was worshipped at Plataia, it would 
naturally be in subordination to Demeter. 
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image of her established in every agora^ and brides and bridegrooms 
sacrifice to her before marriage/’ 

The torch would then here be a natural offering to Artemis, even 
if we found no mention of it in connection with her. But, as in the 
case of Hera the torch was the difficulty, so in the case of Artemis it 
is the ^ov/c€(f)a\7] ; though, even on this score, she is not to be sum- 
marily ruled out. Her epithet TavpoTroko^ is at least suggestive. The 
story of Iphigeneia bringing her image from the Tauri is perhaps a 
Euripidean form of a myth connecting Artemis with some forgotten 
bull-cult. Diodoros (xviir. 4) and Livy (xLiv. 44) speak of the 
worship of Artemis TavpoTroXo^ at Amphipolis ; and, what is highly 
interesting, coins of Amphipolis show a female figure riding on a bull.*^ 
Perhaps it is more than an accident that a vase of the Phaleric type in 
the Polytechnikon at Athens (Xo. 5839) has, by the side of a so-called 
Persian Artemis, a IBovKef^yaXrj filling a little space which according to 
the artist’s taste ought not to be left empty. 

But, after all, tho^e attempt.^ to connect Artemis with the ^ovKe<^a\'q 
seem a little forced. Further light may come ; but, in the meantime, 
the way seems cleared for the claims of Demeter, One’s first thought, 
in connection with .^uch a profusion of torches, is of Demeter, and in 
her ca.^e we find the slight indication which we seek, which makes us 
willing to believe that it was she rather than Artemis to whom these 
offerings were made. In the chapel of St. Zachariah at Eleusis are 
two gigantic torches, probably set up at Eleusis in honor of tlie god- 
dess. We may say then that, if we have not found the name for 
which we were searching, we have at least found the thing. Further- 
more, Karl Botticher identifies two reliefs, one found at Athens and 
the other at Eleusis, with the cornices of the altars of Demeter, one in 
the Eleusinion at Athens and the other at Eleusis. Both these reliefs 
contain the torch and the /Sov/ce^aX^ combined. This is the slight 
hint that we have been seeking. Here is a connection of the two dis- 
tinctive objects of our li:-t.^^ If these reliefs are of Homan times they 

*^Stephani, Compie rendu, 1S6C, p. 102 seq., gives a list of such coins for Amphi- 
polis and adjacent parts of Macedonia, as well as some other places. He thinks that, 
wherever we have a woman riding upon a bull with no water indicated, we have not 
Europa but Artemis ravpoTr6\os, who is one form of the Phamician Astarte. 

FhilologuSy vol. xxn, p. 385 seq,; vol. xxiv, p. 227 seq. The Athenian relief is 
now built into the old, small metropolis church, adjacent to the new cathedral. 

*5 This suggestion falls short of a demonstration, because this relief is not an offer- 
ing. The ox-head is a not unusual architectural ornament, and it may be that only 
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are not, for that reason, too late to he put in evidence. Elenas was 
a home of conservatism. The old customs were maintained under the 
Eoman sway. 

DATE OF THE INSCRIPTION. 

The inscription can hardly be earlier than 200 b. c.. judging from 
numerous signs : (1) The dialect is an apj^roach to the Kotvy'] in some 
of the names, e. y-q/jLi^rpla and UoXvKucrTr}. (2) The forms of the 
letters have nothing antique about tliem. The use of apices cannot 
go much, if at all, back of 200 b. c. The alpha with the broken hori- 
zontal bar also cannot precede this date.^*^ (o ) The custom of dividing 
by syllables at the end of a line is a late one, not intivxluced at Athens 
until about 200 B. c., a^ may be >een by a glance at the Corpus. (4) 
The trace of iotacism inTeLpoKpaTeia argues, though it dues not })rove,^‘ 
about the same date-limit. 

The next thing is to get an approximate date ])elow whi(*h the in- 
scription cannot well be put. This i-^ a matter in which it is more 
difficult to <peak positively. But the following considerati(nis may be 
adduced : (1) Tlu‘ name< nearly all retain the Boeotian f.n*m in the end- 
ings. \apboy, XapohiKa^ ^^vacrlpa, Wy7)(TL^, retain the aljiha in the 
body of the word. This could not have been the case after 100 B. c., 
when the fcoivi] had extended, with its levelling iniluences, to every 
pla(*e in the Greek world. (2) X com])arison (.)f the forms of the letters 
with those of Athenian inscriptions would >eem to put this ins(‘riptlon 
in the first half of the second century B. c.^- 

It is doubtful whether the close relation^ that existed ]j>etween 
Athens and Plataia before the Peloponnesian AVar survived the nu- 

the torch is signiticant. Even the torch on tlie Eleusi-^ relief looks doubtful. Botti- 
cher regards the objects in ([iiestion unlighted torches bound with myrtle leaves. 
He calls attention to the ahnox;t complete similarity of the two reliof'>i in their general 
arrangement, and argues from the certainty that the Athenian relief shows torches to 
the conclusion that the objects on the Eleu''i.s relief must be torches also. The Eleusis 
relief has the better example of a ^ouK€<pa\i}. 

But for one of the alphas in the heading, one might hardly notice that the broken- 
barred alpha is really present. The letters in the rest of the inscription are so dimi- 
nutive as hardly to make the break perceptible. JStill when one’s attention is called 
to the matter one sees that the middle of the bar is in nearly every case lower than 
the ends, 

*’Meisterhax.s, Gram, derattisch. Inschr., p. 3S. 

^®It seems to be considerably older than CIA, ii, 455, 460, which fall probably in 
the second half of the second century, and somewhat older than Xo. 454, which falls 
at about the middle of that centurv. 

4 
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meroiis destructions of Plataia and the centralizing influence of the 
Boeotian League. The Plataia that followed the battle of Chaironeia 
was largely a Macedonian creation. Yet the loss of a special tie be- 
fween the two cities was more tlian made gu(*d by the general influence 
of Athens, which was no longer hemmed in by the borders of ^mall 
adjacent .>tate^. The influence of Athenian custom was at this time 
probably strong enough to make Bceotian writing, as well as B(eotian 
spelling, a pretty good mirror of the Attic. 

Of single letter^, besides the alplta already mentioned, the most dis- 
tinctive are I (f), 0. K, o, V, Q Any one of these peculiar forms, 
i. e., the rectangular the small theta, canicron^ and oniega^ the happa 
with short oblique lines, and />/ with sliorter right-hand limb, might 
continue into the first century b. e. But it is doubtful whether all of 
them combined could come down far into the second century. Our 
judgment as to date must always be guided more by the total impres- 
sion than by isolated peculiarities. 

There are certain contrarieties in our inscription which are worth 
noting in their entirety, because, if we noted only one class of phe- 
nomena to the exclusion of others, w e might bo misled as to the age : 

(1) Aapco has an ancient look, but A-qp-qrpia look> quite the reverse. 

(2) ©eo^ora miist be old, one wmuld think ; for Boiotia cannot have 
retained the zetn for deUa, w'hich it had in common with Elis 
(Meister, Gr. Dial., p. 264), after the pres'^ing in of the Koivip But 
we have also ©eoSora. (3) \\yr]aG seems old if w’e look at the nlj)ha, 
but for 7) we should in Bceotian of any early date have (4) a final 
and 7] final balance each other. (5) The form of the letters A. M, Z, 
point to a late date, but the small o and 0 with K and I cause one to hesi- 
tate. There is aLo the antique-looking yira in Fvylra and ©eoy/ra,-^ 
against w hich we have nothing in particular to set as an antithesis. 

All these indications, wdien i)roperly Ijalaneed, seem to put our in- 
scription in the time w hen Greece, under the influence of Macedonian 
military and political preponderance and of Athenian literary traditions, 
w^as losing its provincialism, and when local peculiarities of dialect were 
being crowded into nooks and corners. A good analogy to this inscrip- 

V is the only letter which does. not occur. 

' Ay €i<T IS in the Thespian inscription published by Jr)KAXNE< Schmidt, in 
Math, Athen, v, p. 130; 'Ayiicrnnros, Keil, Zur SylL Inscrip. in Jahrbilcher fiir 

Philologie, 4^® Supp. Band., p. 521. 

Boeckh, CTCr, vol. I, p. 723. 
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tion is afforded bv the Silver-Inventorv of Oropos, published in the 
^ Ap'^aioXoyi k/] , 1889, p. 1 which B. Keil (in Uernies^ 
1890, p. G08) due^ not hesitate, in spite of iotacisms like ec for t, to 
put at about 200 b. c. In its iotacism and its vacillation between a 
and ? 7 , our inscription is very much like tljc Xikarcta in=;cription found 
at Orchomenos,”' which has ^ifcapira and A^i/caperi] indiscriminately. 
In the matter of form, too, if we removed the apicc:? from our inscrip- 
tion, we should have a remarkable resemblance in the letters to the 
Nikareta inscription, which is dated by Foucart 220-192 b. c., and 
by Meister 223-197 b. c. 

Rufus B. Richardson. 


** Published by Foucart, Bull, de corr. hellen., iii, p. lo9 seq.^ iv, p. 1 seq. Q, Meis- 
ter in COLLITZ, Sammlunq der griech. Dialeki-In.^chri/ten. 



AXDREA DELLA ROBBTA^S ASSUMPTION OF THE 
VIRGIN IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 

[Plates XXII, XXIII.] 


This beautiful altar-piece came into the posse.-sion of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum in 1882. It Avas purchased through the late James Jack- 
son Jarves of Florence, who represented it to be a Luca della Robbia 
which once adorned the private cliapcl of the Duke of Pioml^ino. It 
has not hitherto been reproduced or carefully described. 

Having occasion to examine photographs of the v'orks of Luca, of 
Andrea, and of Giovanni della Robbia, I soon recognized in this monu- 
ment unmistakable signs of the liand of Andrea, Thi:^ opinion Avas 
strengthened on finding that a similar attribution had been made by 
Cavallucci and Molinier in their volume upon the Della Robbia (p. 
283), and became a conviction when I examined the monument itself 
and the valuable collection of Renaissance photographs which Mr. E. 
D. Adams has recently presented to the Museum. An examination of 
the altar-piece reveals the fact that, at some time in its history, it had 
received considerable injury aud that portions had been not merely re- 
paired but replaced. Thus, the Virgiifs head and hands, the head of 
one of the cherubs, tlie heads of the three monki.-h saints, and })ortions 
of at least four feet, are quite modern. Even where minor injuries had 
been received, mere abrasions of the enamel, the monument had been 
most brutally doctored for sale by the use of A\’hite lead, which was 
smeared in large masses over the surface. The greater portion of the 
monument, however, has remained untouclied, and traces of its once 
brilliant coloring in matters of detail still remain (plate xxii). 

The FrameicorJ :, — Total height, 118} inches; width, at centre of 
architrave, 80 inches. The base, which probably constituted the cor- 
nice of a predella, measures, upper length, 88 inches ; lower length, 
80} inches ; height, 5} inches ; and consists of four blocks with four 
ornamental mouldings. The pilasters, with capital and base, measure 
65J inehe.- in height ; capital, 8} inches ; shaft, 53} inches ; base, 4} 
inches. The bases are richly ornamented upon the scotia as Avell as 
upon the tores. The shaft is decorated with a graceful floral design 
422 
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less conventional in character than upon similar altar-pieces attributed 
to Andrea. The same design is used for both pilasters ; but, owing 
to a defect in the baking or to a modification of the scheme of propor- 
tions, the two lower blocks of each pilaster are not precisely similar. 
As a consequence, the design terminates differently at the capital, and 
is not enclosed at the top by the flat fillet as in other similar works. 
Traces of gold remain upon the egg-and-dart ornament of the left 
pilaster. The architrave is 5 inches high, was made in four blocks and 
consists of two fasciae surmounted by a Lesbian cyma. It is decorated 
with a twisted band, an astragal and heart-leaf ornament. Traces of 
gold remain upon the tv/o lower mouldings. The cherub-frieze is six 
inches high, and is constructed of six blocks neatly joined together. 
The frieze ends abruptly on both sides without architectural frame- 
Avork. The cherub -heads project from a 1 jack ground of dark -blue, 
and though delicately modelled in all details were made more 'striking 
by the use of color. The irises of the eyes are copper colored, and 
the pupils dark-brown. The upper and lower eyelashes are marked 
with blue. The^e colors Avere applied befjro burning and I’emain dis- 
tinct. The details of the hair and Aving> Avere brought out by the 
use of red and broAvn paint applied after the burning, and remain 
only in traces. The glories about the cherub-heads AA^ere probably 
gilded : no color was applied to the face>. The sculptured tympanum, 
containing two angels bearing the Virgins^ croAAn, is skillfully con- 
structed of six pieces. The ground is colored dark-blue beneath the 
glaze. Traces of color are found upon the angels’ ^y^s, hair, Avings, 
also upon the collars and borders of their robes and upon the hang- 
ing bands. The angels’ Avings Avere modelled to the minutest detail, 
and nevertheless seem to have been brilliantly painted Avith red and 
gold. The jewelled crown was also painted. Even the inner circle 
of the crown Avas decorated Avith a A^ery delicately incised scroll-AV(U’k, 
which is in\dsible except upon close examination, and Avhich could be 
made CAudent to the spectator only by the use of color. Traces of 
red and blue paint are also found on the framework of the tympanum 
and the rosettes and palmette at its croAvn. 

The Central PaaeL — The central panel, representing the Virgin ris- 
ing in a glory of angels in the presence of four saints, is constructed of 
more than thirty pieces, and forms A^ery nearly a perfect square, measur- 
ing 65f inches in height, and 65| in breadth. The Virgin’s head and 
hands, and the head of the second cherub from the top to her right, are 
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modern. So a]?o are the three uncovered heads of the standing ^aintr', 
part of the right foot of the bishop and the three feet of the saints to 
the right. In regard to these portion- which we call modern, it may 
be oU-erved that the glaze is hardei’ and lias greater reflecting power 
than that of the rest of the monninont. and is k\-s ])ure, being speckled 
with extraneous matter. Tliese modern head- are peculiar in being 
detacluKl trom their bodie-. in liaving ])rotruding eyeballs, blue iri-es 
and blue pupils, blue u]:)per eyelids (in-tead of blue eyelashes), and 
short upper lips. Tliey are, morei>ver, nnparalleh.Ml in tlie work- of tlie 
Della Robl>ia, are laeking in -piritual <|uality, and exhibit tlie anomaly 
of monks with un-haven heads I 

Thi< central jianel exhil^its a more polychromatic (‘haraetci’ tlian is 
usually attributed to the Avorks of Andrea. Tlie Idm* of the ellijitieal 
mamlorla is ligliter than the surrounding ground, the [laiiels of the sar- 
C(.)phagus are imitations of a green and of a dull-vinlet marble; the 
leaves of tlie flowers on theA^irginb -aroo]>hagus are green, the centres 
of the roses and ro-ettes, the cla-ps and knob- of the book, and the let- 
tering on tlie disk held by one of the >aints, are yollow. .Vll of these 
Colors are beneath the glaze and are piu’manent : so i- the coloring of 
the eye.- of all the figure-. In addition, W(* find traces of -iiperficial 
coloring on the hair, Aving-, garments, and trumpet:^ of the angels, upon 
the border of theVirgiifs rolie, and upon the bi-hop'- mitre, <*rozier, 
hanging hand, and the border of his garment.^ 

The fpiestions tliat arise most pinminently in a study of this Avork 
are : (1) tlie recovery of the types of the fmir head- tliat have been de- 
stroyed : (2) the identification of tlie figures <>f the .-aint- ; (:3) the rpies- 
tion of its aiithorslii]) and date. 

Fortunately, tliere are other monument- by means of whieh tlie 
original character of this altar-[)iece may be more ade^uatelA* re- 
stored. In the Chapel of the Aladonna in the C'atliedral at Arezzo, 
there is an Assumption ‘ in Avhich Ave see jireci-ely the .-ame Virgin. 
This recovers a far more exjiressive and beautiful head for her figure 
in this altar-piece. Precisely the ^ame S. Fraiice'-co, lioldiiig lii- cross 

^From BrOX^^xiart. Traitt des Arts cerniiwpit,-, ii, p. .jC, we learn that the white 
enamel consi-ts of ■silica, 49.05; alumina, 15.50: chalk, 22.40; magnesia, 0.17; iron, 
3.70: carbonic acid and lo— <S.58. The yellow i» made from lead and antimonv, the 
green from copper, and the dull -violet from manganese. 

® Described by Pasqo, La Catkdmle Aretum. p. 113: photographed by Alixari, 
Ko. 9411. 
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in the same way, is represented in a chapel of the church at La Verna. ^ 
For the figure holding the disk, we find a ch>se analogue in one of the 
altar-pieces in the same chapel at Arezzo.^ Though inferior in quality 
it preserves the same type. The praying monk I have not been able to 
restore with tlie same security. But, strangely enough, the same A"ir- 
gin-chapel at Arezzo furnishes us with two figures of a praying saint, 
witliout distinctive attributes, in Avhich we may recognize, not Avithout 
some hesitation, the same individual that figure-; in our altar-piece. 
This figure a})[)ears in the retable representing the Trinity,' and again 
under the organ -gallery by the side of the tablet re})resenting the Vir- 
gin and Child.'’ We select the former, since the saint here appears in 
connection with the same bishop represented on our altar-piece. These 
restorations, Avhich are re2)roduced <.>n plate xxiii, were selected from 
three separate collections of photographs, my search being directed 
merely to analogies of pose, attributes, draper v, and style of execution. 
It Avas not a little gratifvingtodix'oA^er that these analogous figures were 
found in a single cha 2 )el at Arezzo and in the neighboring church at 
La Verna, since, on several other ground-, 1 had already connected 
the monument Avith the same locality. 

With this clue, aax^ may uoaa’ jwoceed to the identification of the 
standing saint-. Tln^ fii'st on our left is not, as Cavallucci affirm-,' 
S. Agostino, but S. Donato, the l)i-hop of Arezzo. He appear- upon 
both altar-pieces in the AArgin-chapel at Arezzo, aa here he may be iden- 
tified by the pre-enee of the carnivorous bea-t aaTo dcAmured him.- In 
describing one of these altar-]:>ieces, A^asari identifies this bishop as S. 
Donato.^ His identification in this instance could hardly fail to ha ax 
been correi-t, a< S. Donato A\*as i)uried in the Cathedral under the high 
altar, AA’hich aaxs figured Avith reliefs picturing the life of the martyr 
bishop. This altar attracted the notice of Afiisari,^^^ and the reliefs Avere 
attributed by him to GioATumi Pisano. The same bishop may be re- 

■A’aawllucci et Molixier, Les Della Robbia, Catalogue No. 320; Alixari, Cat. 
of PkotoSj Xo. 6031. 

^ CAA^CLLurcr, 0 . c., Xo. Ill ; Alixari, Xo. 0413. 

® Caa'Allucci, 0. c., Xo. 110; Alixari, Xo. 0412. 

'^Pasolt, 0. c., p. 143; Alixari, Xo. 0410. 

* Les Della Robbia, p. 2^3. 

^ A painting of the martyrdom of S. Donato, by Pietro Benvenuti in the Cathedral 
of Arezzo, is described by Pa-<'uu, La Cott, Aret., pp. 106-10S. 

'A'asari, FiVe, etc., edit. Milanesi, ir, p. 179. 

Va-ari, 0 . c., I, p. 310; Alixari, Xos. 93S0-9307. 
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cognized at La V erna in the grand altar-piece representing tlie Madonna 
della Cintola.^^ This sngge>ts to us that the re table in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum was originally designed for some church or monastery in 
this region in which S. Donato, bishop of Arezzo, was regarded as 
patron saint. 

Xear S, Donato stands S. Francesco, who is clearly enough recog- 
nized by the stigmata in his hands and feet, by his wounded side and 
the cross he bears. He was a favorite subject with the Della Robbia/^ 
who made many representation-* of him for Franciscan churches and 
monasteries. He is appropriately placed by the -ide of S. Dunatof^ 
for was it not in the immediate neighborhood of Arezzo, in the lonely 
Alvernian mountains, that he received the founded one 

of the most important mona>terie-* of his order? His pr>sition in the 
immediate presence of the risen Virgin i-* also most appropriate, of 
whom the gifted Thomas of Celano ^ays : With unspeakable love 
did Franciscus regard the mother of Jesus, be(‘ause she gave us the 
Lord of Majesty for our brother: he paid her >])ecial songs of praise, 
poured liimself out to her in prayca’s and brought to her evidence^ of 
a love so full and deep that no human tongue can tell of it. But this 
delights us most ; he made her the Intercessor of the (.)rder and jdaced 
under her wings, for her everlasting guardianship, the sons whom he 
must leave behind.”^’ The significant position given to S. Francesco 
in this monument suggests a connection with some Franciscan church 
or monastery not far from Arezzo. 

This supposition is strengthened by the observation that tlie otlier 
standing figures are both Franciscan monks, who have been (*anouized 
as saints. The first is undoubtedly S. Bernardino of Siena, who mav 
be recognized from the tablet which he holds in his hand. He was 


^rt’AVALLUCCi, 0. c., 2no. 335: Alin'ari, No. 6027. 

Cavallvcci mentions thirty-three representations of S. France-co, viz., Fat. Nos. 
7, 55, 96, 108, 122, 132, 135, 139, 167, 16s, 177, 1S7, 188, 199, 216, 222, 273, 304, 311, 
317, 319, 326, 329, 332, 335, 344, 345, 394, 444, 471, 473, 481. 

^^In the Madonna della Cintola at La Verna, S. France-co appears in the same 
association. 

^^Mrs. Jameson, Legends of the Monastic Orders, p. 245. 

Opera, vol. ii, m, Cat. 127, p. 280; quoted in Thoue, Franz von Assisi^ p. 103. 

18 Mrs. Jameson, Legends, etc., p. 293: Lord Lindsay, Sketches of the History of 
Christian Art, vol. I, p. 14/, Both Mrs. Janie-on and Lord Lindsay describe these 
tablets as inscribed with the : but in this monument the letters are plainly 

V H S, as also in the retable in the chapel of the Madonna del Soccorso in the Cathe- 
dral of Arezzo. Consequently, we suggest that they may refer to the Virgin as Virgo 
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a Franciscan of the strongest type, and is frequently represented in 
connection with S. Francesco in the sculptures of the Robbia school. 
He entered the order of the Observants when it was a small body, 
but such was the power of his preaching and the vigor of his dis- 
cipline that, on his death in 1444, the Observants counted 250 clois- 
ters. During the next half-century, this niiinber was largely increased, 
both in and out of Italy. The chief Franciscan monasteries belonged 
to this order. S. Bernardino is appropriately repre>ented in the posi- 
tion of honor in this monument, not only because he was Vicar-Gen- 
eral of the po^verful order of the Observants, but because of hi> clo-e 
association with the Franciscan adoration of the A^irgiu. She had 
tran-fnaued his poor voice into a perfect organ, and he never cea-ed to 
be her advocate. As in both altars in the chapel of the Madonna in 
the Cathedral of Arezzo, so here vS. Bernardino is found in connection 
with S. Dotiato ; an indication that thi^ altar-piece wa>, in all proba- 
bility, originally intended for some Observant Franciscan church in 
or near .Vrezzo/' 

Me are not so fortunate as to be able to identifv the fourth saint. 
His attire indicates that he is a Franciscan. His folded hands and the 
ro-arv evince hi< Iiumility and hi^^ adoration of the A^irgin. For such 
qualities, as well as for his preaching and miraculous powers, was S. 
Antonio of I\ad u a re vered . H i s j u r i s d i ct i on as Ib'o vi n ci a 1 o f R o mag n a 
extemled to the immediate neighborhood of Arezzo. If we wish a 
more local saint, the inscri[)tion on the urn called ll (h'po.^ito di S, .S'o- 
tiro in the Cathedral of Arezzo will furnish us a long list of names. 
But which of these minor saints would have been placed with S. Do- 
nato, S. Francesco, and S. Bernardino a^ a witness of the Assumption 
of the Blessed A'irgin ? 

Representations of the Assumption, found in ivories and manuscripts 
as early as tlie ix to the xir century figure prominently in F"rancis- 

Homnium Succursor, a. s'pecificixWy Franciscan conception emphasized by S, Bernardino. 
Compare Thode, Franz von p. 477. If, however, we accept the V as a Y,the 

traditional inteij>retation may be preserved. The monogram then reads HomU 

num Salvator. This rendering of the tireek monogram for I H C 0 V C is commonly 
attributed to S. Bernardino : see IIulme, Symbolism in Christian A/7, pp. hi, o2. 

^■AVetzer u. Welte, Ktrchenlexicon : art. Bernardhin von Siena, and Franciscan- 
erorden. 

The foundation of the church of Sta. Maria delle Cirazie, just out of Arezzo, is 
attributed to S. Bernardino. 

^^Pasqui, La Catt, Aretina, pp. 115-17. 

Rouault de Fleury, La Sainte Vierge, pis. lviii, lxiii. 
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can churches from the day when Cimabue establidied the type by his 
famous fresco representing the Virgin carried to Heaven in the presence 
of the Apostles for the choir of S. F ranccsc() at A Such composi- 

tions were especially developed by the Sienese artist-, and .-eem to have 
been carried to Arezzo by Pietro Loren zttti in 134d. In the old Cathe- 
dral of S. Donato (Sta. Maria della Pieve). in a tVe-co nn the vault of 
the ap'-e. he seems to have modified tla^ type by inerea-ing the relative 
importance of the Apo>tl(^s/’“ This fro.'^fM) was si,) much admired as to 
have led to a painting for the high altar of the same church, in which 
the Virgin and Child were represented Ijcfween S. John Baptist ami 
S. Matthew on tlie ono side, and S. Joim Evangelist and S. l)onato on 
the other.“^ We might expect, therefore, that the Della Pobbia monu- 
ments of this neighborhood would Ijave ])re-erve<l this tyj>e.^^ 

We are now prepared to con-ider the tpie-tion of tin* authorship and 
date of our ultar-piee<>. It i-; hardly ne(*(,*-mry to ailirm that the monu- 
ment eould not have Ijeeii made by Liu-a della Robbia (1400-14x2). 
The fra inco VO rk represents a stage toi,) advane^Ml in arehite<*tiiral dee4>- 
ration, the composition is too (‘laborate, the proportions too normal, the 
technical execution too far remove<l from the marbh' and bronze style 
that characterizes Luca’s productions even ^^ilen In^ worked in terra- 
cotta. Beside^, we do not know of anotlnu’ altar-pie<*e or of a rep- 
resentation of the As- limp t ion whicli can ^vith certainty be attri- 
buted to Luea. Vor can we attribute it to (linvanni della Kolibia 
(1469-1 b29): at lea-t it cannot ])e clas-ed with hi- po]ychrnmati<‘j 
roeoeeo works of the sixteenth eentury, when all his important 
works were likely to ])e signed. However, when W{‘ bear in mind that 
the beautiful tout in the -aeri^ty of Sta. Maria Novella *’ in Flonau'c 
is an authenticated work of Hiovanni of the year 1497 : and that it i- 
equally well authenticated that Andrea himself in the year lolO made 
a polychromatic and highly pi(,*torial f,)r the Ho-piee of Sfa, 

Morin in plan fii Map none ; it is l>y no mean- an easv matter to attri- 
bute a monument of thi- character to its rightful author. Nor do we 
gain niiich light if we inquire which (T the two ^vas more likely to have 
been employed to represent the Assumption ; fmg in the Catalogue of 
Cavallucci and Moliiiier, where the attributions are in mo-t instances 

-‘Thobe, 0. c., p. 472. Va-\ki. i, p. 474, Va-apj. i, i). 47o. 

^ySuch, in fact, the ca-e with tlie Madonna della Clntola ut La Verna, and the 
altar representing the Madonna and (.'hild in the Cathedral of Arezzo. 

*5 Vasari, ir, p. 193. Va-ari, ii, p. isu. 
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carefully made, we find the Assumptions e<pially distributed between 
the two. These may be arranged as follows : — 

I. As8lpie(l to Atidreo, and his atelier, 

1. Axdrea. 

(//) Tympanum from convent of St a. Chiara. Academy^ 
Florence. Catalogue Xo. 98. 

(h) Large Ketable, La AArna. Xo. 335. 

(c) Retalfic from Piom])in<>. A[etropolitau Aliiseuni, Xew 

A ork. Xo. 481. 

2. Attributed by others to Axr>REA, 

(</) Ketable. ]h'otherhr»od of S. France-co, N. Sfefano a 
I 'a poll, Xo. 304. 

3. Atelier of Ani>uka. 

Portion of a Fredella. Aeadeiuy, Florence. Xo.lOO. 
(/) Ketable from Poggio Iin})eriale. S, Kensington AIu- 
seum. Xo. 384. 

II. A’'^signe<f to t^ioranai nud his otelier, 

L Giovaxm. 

(ft) Large Talxnmade. Capuchin church, Barga. ATo. 132. 
(5) Large Talxnaiacle. Convent^ Barga. Xo. 135. 

(C Ketable. S. Silve^tro. Pisa. Xo. 229. 

2. Attril)ut(*d hy otlau’s to Giovaxxi. 

(d) Ketable. Citta di Castello. Xo. Ib2. 

(c) Aledallion. Loggia of Hos 2 )ital. Ceppo. Xo. 235. 

3. Ateli(T of Giovaxxi. 

(f) Ketable. Colh'giate church, Fojano, in A'aldiehiuna. 
Xo. 198. 

( 7 ^ Ketable. Franci-'ean convent, Sta,. Morio a Ripa. 
Xo. 319. 

III. Not assigned to eifiier, 

1. lyarge relief. S. Bernardino. Apuila. Xo. 109. 

2. Tabernacle. Over door A a house. Popju. Xo. 240. 

3. Ketable. Parish church, Porrena. Xo. 244. 

4. Tympanum. San Giovanni. Oratory of the AArgin. Xo. 283. 

5. Ketable. Church at Sta. Fiora nel Monte Aniiata, Xo. 312. 

6. Large Kelief. Spitzer Collection. Xo. 474. 

To this list we may add the organ-gallery relief in the Aladonna- 
chapel, Arezzo Cathedral. 
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As the material is not before us fur a eritical review of the attribu- 
tions of Cavallucci and Molinier, we must attempt some other method 
of ascertaining the authorship of this monument. In his account 
of Luca della Robbia^ Vasari make> si>eclal mention of the works of 
Andrea. He mentions the marble framework^’" for Spinel li’s paint- 
ing at S. Maria delle Gra/ie, just out of Arezzo ; a retable for the 
chapel of Puecio di Magic and a C’ircumeision“^ for the Bacci family 
in S. Francesco, Arezzo ; a retable in Sta. Marla in Grado ^ and in the 
Compagnia della Trinita,^^ both in Arezzo ; also many altar-pieces, 
not enumerated, in the church and other places? of Sasso della Vcrnia.^^ 
Vasari’s testimony in attributing these monuments in and about Arezzo 
to Andrea has a peculiar value, ^ince Arezzo was hi,- native town, and 
his meeting, when a boy, with the aged .Vndrea made a deep impres>ion 
upon his youthful miud.'^ Vow it is these very monuments in the 
neighborhood of Arezzo that furnish us with strictly analogous com- 
positions,’^ containing figures of nearly identical treatment, and set in 
frameworks of precisely similar charaoter.^ AVe have already seen 
how completely we may restore the lo<t hea<ls by means of others pre- 
serv^ed in the man u meat-; of this region. There is scarcely another 
detail, Avliich, if lost, might not be siniilarly restored. In the monu- 
ments from this district, we notice a singular absence of w^orks attri- 
buted to either Luca or Giovanni. Andrea seems to have here enjoyed 
a monopoly, and that at a time, apparently, when lie had attained the 
highest point in his artistic development. 

Is there any Avay by which \ve may reach a definite notion of the 
time when these beautiful works were executed? L nfortunately, the 
archives of Arezzo and LaVerna, if they have anything to reveal, have 
not yet been pulfiished, so we must arrive at our eoncliision by some less 

Cavallccci, Xo. 114. 

Probably the Virgin and Child altar-piece, removed to the Madonna-chapel of the 
Cathedral S^ee Cavalll'CCI, p. 90, and M'o. 111. 

longer preserved: see Vasari, ii, p. 179, No. 2. 

CAVALLrcci, No. 115. 

Cavallvcci, No. 110; now in Madonna-chapel of the Cathedral. 

Cavalixcci, No?. 320-338. Vasari, ii, p. 181. 

Compare the altar-piece of the Virgin and Child and the relief of the Assumption 
in the Madonna-chapel of the Cathedral at Arezzo ; and especially the Madonna dellai 
Cintola at La Verna. 

35 Compare the retable in the Campo Santo at Arezzo: the Annunciation and the 
Adoration reliefs at La V erna. 
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direct process. e are informed by Dr. Bode^ that the chapel for >vhieh 
the Annunciation and the Adoration of the Child at LaV erna ^vere made 
dates from the year 1479. As the figure of S. F raucesco at LaV erna, of 
which we have an exact replica on our altar-piece, was designed for a 
niche in the same chapel, we have thus afforded u- an approximate date 
for our monument. If the retable at Berlin,^' which comes from the 
region about Arezzo, be correctly assigned to the year 1470, then our 
altar-piece, which exhibits greater architectural and pla.-tic ability, may 
well have been the product of Andrea’s activity when he had added 
ten years to his experience. At this time, Luca wa- an old man of 
eighty, and Giovanni a mere lad eleven year^ of age. Ve may with great 
security extend the period of Andrea’s labors for this region, .'^inee it is 
not until 1489 that we have a record of hi^ labe>rs eLe where. During 
the decade 1479-1489, we may believe were made many of the monu- 
ments with which he enriched the city of Arezzo and it- neighborhood. 
During this period, the youthful ( rlovanni wa- serving his apprentice- 
ship and may have a-^isted his father in many an aivhitectural frame- 
work, for ill his first authenticated work, the beautiful font iu the 
Sacristy at Sta. Maria Xovelia (1497), we find mouldings of an elabo- 
rate and highly decorated character resembling very closely those 
which surround Andrea’s altar-piece in New York. 

All AX Mar<h'axd. 

Princeton U / 1 1 rc/>‘ i iu . 

Vote. — The attribution of this altar-piece to Andrea leads us to 
assign to Andrea the following works a- well : (1) The A-sumption 
in the Madonna-chapel at Arezzo ; ( 2) the S. Francesco at T^a Verna : 
(3) the Virgin and Ghild altar-piece in the Madonna-chapel at Arezzo. 

Tlie injury sustained by our monument >*eeins to have been due to 
anti-Franciscan and especially to anti-Assumption jnejudiee. Me 
may suppose this to have occiirred after its removal from the region 
of Arezzo, since similar monuments in thi^ locality have remained 
untouched. 

^Jahrhuch d. k, p)\ Kunstsammlanuen, xvir, p. 207 ; Italienische Bildhaiur d. Renais- 
sance, p. 81. 

Bode, Beschreihung der Bildwerke der christlichen Epoche, p. 3S. 

For the Opera of the Cathedral at Florence. The Archives at Pistoja (loOo), 
Viterbo (1507-1508), and Plan di Mugnone (1515), witness his activity in various 
quarters. 
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BY THE FRENCH CISTERCIAN MONKS. 


IV. MONASTERY OF ARBONA. 

[Plate::: XXIV, XXY] 

The mouasterv uf Arbona or Arabona in the Abruzzi is not one of 
the large Cistercian e^tablishment>, nrn- did it have an eventful his- 
tory ; but the period of its construction, and the indecision -hown in its 
transitional architecture have given it a marked [)lace in this series of 
monuments. Through the liberality of some citizens of the neighbor- 
ing city of C’hieti, it was founded in 1208, and it received at once, in 
January of that year, a colony of Cistercian monks from their mon- 
astery of SS. Vincenzo ed Anastasio in Rome. The hrst abbot was 
Albimanus from S. Maria di Ferrara, in Southern Italy, the largest 
colony of Casamari. Tlie date, 1208, is either tliat of the founda- 
tion or of the completion of the buildings, for their style precludes a 
later date. Mothes, on what authority does not appear, attributes the 
greater part of the church to one Stephan us and to the date 1257, and 
thus accounts for differences in style between the nave, on tlie one hand, 
and the transept and apse, on the other, and for the use of bricks for 
the vaults. This monastery had l)ut a sliort and uneventful historv, 
and appears not to have founded any colonies. Still, in 1257, the im- 
portant monastery of S. Steplien ad riviua maris was j)laced under 
its jurisdiction by Pope Alexander III, having been donated to it bv 
Manfreil, prince of Tarentum in the name of Conrad II. Already in 
the XIV century it fell into decay, and the few words devoted to its 
subsequent vicissitudes by Schulz (JVo^c J) are sufficiently descriptive. 

The church has been already mentioned and illustrated by a number 
of Avriters. Janauschek gives a short note on its foundation ; ^ Schulz - 

^ OrUjinum t. i, pp. 2io-lC : Abbotia ilia, in colle ad Pescaratn 

fluvium, in dioecm Theatina et Aprutio-citeriore in regno yeapolitano .dta atque Ughello 
tesie Theatinorum civium, quorum eleemwsynU et pietaie originem debuit, nobile monu- 
mentum fait. FratreSy e coenobio SS, Vincentii et Anasiasii as^umti, quibus B. AlbimanuSy 
monaehus Ferrariensis saacihnoniae Jama daru.^, praeficiebatur, Ararn-Bonam yon, Jan. 
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first called attention to its architectural interest, and was followed by 
Sclinaase,^ Salazaro/ ^lotlies/'^ Bindi,^ and Deliio and Bezold/ whose 

1:208 i. t\ locif quern coenobium illiid occvpaf, et computi latwine hubifa v Jem. 1209 mgressi 
sunt [ 1209 A. R. E. EM. L. Let. SC. S; 120S : IL Bi. Vi. M. Xa. I)v. Pa (xiii Jem.) 
F, Ltihia^ Vejkelli. D' Avino^ Ceimera ; etc.). 

(Manr. 120S. Till. 5. — Jong. vii. Sl.^Y. 75; ej. Origej . — Dou.^ckon . — UgheJ. ill, 250; 
\l. 712. — Lubiii 22. — Riccio, Bibl. Abriizz. 187. — Cetmpi in. 102, 240. — B'Avhio 210. 
— Cenaern i. 90 ( 

^ Kunsd ele.< MifieJalters in Unfentallen, il, 2 >p. 35-o7 ; In eniige/ Enifenivng von Chieli 
(lea Pe»carei etufudtis hegt die Ci-'-terciensenibtei Sta. 3Iaria d'.iretbona oder d'Aihonei^ 
uelche 1208 mn jener Stadt eius gestiftet^ mil Monchen von S Vincenzo ed Aneistemo in Rom 
b€i<€tzt unrde und Albimano von Sta. Met/ ia della Fe/rariei zum eri-ttn Abte katte. In 
Jahre 1257 vereinigte Papst Alexander IV elie Abtei S. Sfedmo in rivo maris mil ihr. 
Ini Ja/ire ISSO be/and viie sicht bereits in Abnahme; von Rom em.^ vurden Vienre hinge- 
sandt; spater icuvde sie eds Commende ausgelhetn ; enelhch 15S7 kam rie eui da.^ Colle /ium 
S. Boneirentura in Roni. Xetch dnn Abfschlu.^se des i'onctndater ion ISIS iiutde sie den 
Peitrea crucifer i .^arnmt einigen Ciutei n ifberu'ie.<en. TlOr geben eiuf Teif. lx. Fig. I. den 
CI'undrir.<j Fig. II den Ldngendurchsehnift und Fig. in r/a.s Detail eines Capital!^ von diestr 
Kirche. -lu dev ckaiakteriMi^chen Feu m der. er.den v Hi dt man rchon ohnehin nut Bebtimmt- 
heit erkenuen, dto^-^ Stei. Mai in d\irhonei inn Ci.^terciriiiiei n eibant ist ; von elen vielen 
ohnlich angeleejien Kirchen de.<relhen Orelens niachen icir bei.'^jdil.'^iveise nur elie von Ceimmari 
namhaft^ ini Kirchtn.daate nahe der ntaj)olitani.<chen Greuzt belegen, ferner vor edlem das 
Mutiei kloMer S. Vincenzo ed ^inasta.'^io in Rom. Die Ilaupteigtnihumlichkeit ist dtr 
greidlinieje Abschlnss des Chores und die je zivei anliegenden, gteichfall greidlinig ge.^chlos- 
senen Seitencapelltn, ivelche sich injedtm Erevzann bjfnen. Das langheius vor dem Kreuze 
1 st nur zivei Joche lemg^ ivelche nicht von ejanz gleichen Dnnensionen sind. Jedenfalls sollte 
elasselbe cine grdssere Ausdehnung erhalten und icurde ivegen Ungunst der Zeifen in so ehirf- 
tiger eibgeschlos.<ien. Die kleineren Capellen erscheinen von 0.den gesehen eds in 

die Winkel eles daruber hock aufsteigenden Kieuzes gesefztd] A uj beiden Seiten eles Kreuzes 
befinden sick im langheiuse hack Xorden und Stiden je zuri Fenster im Oberlichte. Die 
Haupteibsis heit aiosser einem Rundbogenje/i'^ter nock demther^ ivie auch die Stirnivdnder 
des Ereuzschiffes^ ein Rundfenster ; sonst siiul alle Fen'<fer an dem Crebdude Idngliche 
Rundbogenjenster, ivie auch die Schealtbogen der einzelnen Schijft, ivdhrend die Ereuz- 
gewdlbe dm chaus spilzbogig sind. Die lefzteien sind auch ion Ziegeln constriurt., ivlihrend 
elas Uebrige edles von Sttin ist. di/rften einer etueis j'ungeren Bauperiode ivie elie Un- 

tertkeile der Eirche angehoreii ]. — Ueher elie F'arade Idiijt in der Mitte der Hdhe, ivie bei 
S. Clemente {vgl. Taf. liv.) ein Rundbogenjnes auf Ei agsteinen hin. Das Geuolbe in 
der Ereuzung zwiscken Leing-und Quo heiii.s erhebt sich zu einer grbsseren Hdhe eds die 
ubrigen, unel ist auch durch eine ziveite Rippenkreuzung ausgtzeichnet. In der hedben Hdhe 
laujt Idngs eler Wdnele des hohen Chorreiumes ein Gesims uber tvenig i oneinaneler ler- 
schiedenen Eragsieinen hin. In den Ecken des Chores sielun schlanke Saulchen eds 
Geivdlbstrdger. Von eler zierlichen Art und Weise der Capifdle, ivelche sick auj den dunnen., 
an die Pfeiler gelehnten Halbsdulchen befinden, giebt miser Abbilelung Teif. lx, fig. in. 
ein Bei.spiel. 

^ Geschichte der bilelenden Eiinste, vii, 538 ; Das ersfe Biispiel Jranzvsischen Sfijls 
iverden eiuch in diesen Gegenden die Cisterdenser gtgeben haben und vielkicht ist es vns noch 
in der Eirche elts Elosters S. Maria eVArbona in den Abt uzzen erhedien, deis im Jeihre 
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remarks are here appended. The last of the authors cited have given 
hithei'to only illustration.'?; the descriptive text of which has not yet 
been published.^ 

1208 rfe^ti/tet itnd mit Monchen aus S. T"". ed A, hei R. be.<€tzi uurde. unter dmeu t^ich vohl 
ein franzosischer Baukundiger bejinden konufe. Ut eiae voUkonunene Ci^-^^roienscr- 
Anlcuje^ kreuzfdrmig., aber neben dern gerade ge^^chlo^^enen Chore je zirei ebtn solche eOw.s 
kleinere IvapelteHy die ganze Kirche mit spitzbogigen Rippenrfeivblben auf starken, von 
vier Halbsdulen besetzten Pfeileni gtdeckt, wthrend Arcodeii vnd Fensier noch rundbogig 
siad. yur das isl ungev.vhnlich^ aber eine leicht erkJiirbare Foige beschrdnkter Mittel, dnss 
das Langhaiis, das sonst bet den Ctsterdenser/t sehr lang zn seiti pdegf, schon 7iitf zvei 
Jochen schliesst. 

^Stndi sui inoniinienti delC Italia Ileridionole^ il. p. 87: poche viigha da Chieti 

presso il dume Pescara sorgevo nel 120^5 la JJadia dei Cisterciensi di S. Maria d'Arhona, o 
di Ara Buona, come si legge nelle anfiche carte \ L'i.iiklli. voL vi, p. 884). ^4 gvesta 

Papa Alejandro IV areva umia I'alfra di S. Stefano m riia al mare; nia non tardb 
molto che la Badia 7'estb deseria di monaci^ perciocchl dal laedesuno papa venae/ o rtchia- 
mait ad abitar la hiv ontica casa di S Vincenzo ed Anast'.v^io in Roma, Per ud ants// la 
fobbrica del grandwso chiosiro videsi in pocu tempo lolgere in deeadenza; lachicMi pusi^b in 
Commenda^ e dopo altre ricissitudiai, runase (die cure di (dcnni preti regolari per le sucre 
ceriniotiie, etc. 

^ Die Bai/Liinst des Mittelalters in Itahen, 097: 120S no/rde die Oistercienser-Abtei 
Sa. Maria d'Arbona von Chieti ans gestlftef and mit Mb/ichen ans S, J^incenzo ed 
Pxsio besetzt, so dass sou'ohl von S. Cleincnte dt Casavria ans^ ide lum Rom avs hier Einjius^ 
sich geltend raaehen konide. Der Grand riss i/baelt dem ron Fossanvom,, jedoch hat das 
LangsehiJJ nnr 2 Jocke. ist also nicht longer als das Chor, icodnrch v'ieder Aehidichied 
mit Lecce uad and/'en longobardisrhen Kirchen entsfeht. Der Sims am Char hat noch 
Consolen longobardischer ^4?*f, auch die Arkaden sind rund vnd die Fender in Lanahans 
und Chor ebenfalls^ selbst das Ostfenster, itber irelchem, ude Hher den in den Kreuzgieheln, eiu 
Rad/e fisier stehL E/'st bei der 1257 durch einen Ste^jhaniis vorgenommenen Verr;rbsserv ng 
scheinen mir die Seitenschiffe und die Seitencapellen desC^hors hinzugefiigi zu sein^ ireiehe ^p/tze 
Fenster haben. Die Geu'dlbe sind sammdieh ^pitzbogig in Zirqel ansqefUhrt und ihre Rippea 
when auf den hhchst zierlichen gothischen Capitdlen der an den Pfeilern lehnenden Ilalb- 
siiiden, Wenn diese die Annahme franzosischen Eindusses zubUsig erscheinen In^sen, so 
Vjird solcher vollig ausgeschloss^'n beznglich der Kleinicerke. ..... 

^ Monurnenti storici ed artistici degli Abrvzzi, 1889^ pp. p]., 207 ^ 

' Die Kirchliche Bnukunst de^ Abendlandes. 

’The illustrations of this church hitherto given have been un-ati-factory. The 
ground-i>ian in Schulz has been copied by Bindi and Debio and Bezold, without test- 
ing its accuracy, and in general the latter autlior^. rely entirely on tlie former, who ha^ 
led them into several errors. In the sections drawn in Schulz, the bays are made to 
appear much lower and wider than they really are ; their windows are too broad and 
short; their space between the summit of the arch and the bottom of the windows too 
short. There i&, in fact, not as much disproportion between Arbona and ( 'asamari as 
would appear from Dehio and Bezold’s plate 196, 2sos. 2 (Arbona) and 3 (Casamari). 
Other mistakes commoh to all are: (1) the omission of the string-course below the 
windows; (2) the closing of the rose-window in the y. transept. 
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Having been founded from SS. Vincenzo ed Atiastasio in Rome, 
this monument might be supposed to show the same round-arched 
and tunnel-vaulted style with heavy scpiare piers, such as we find at 
C’asaiiova, S. Pasture near Rieti, and other colonie^s of the same parent 
monastery; and this is certainly in part the case with the magnificent 
round arclies of its nave. But other influence^ were at work. The 
fir>t abbot was from Ferrara, a colony of Casamai’i, the centre of the 
new pointed style with the ribbed cross-vault. Fossanova had been 
built ; Casamari was in full construction ; the neighboring regions of 
Latium and the Roman sea-coa>t were l)ecoming dotted with construc- 
tions governed by the suine principles. AVhoevcr built S. ]Maria d’Ar- 
bt)na — for the Cistiavian order was devoted to the Virgin — if not a 
Frem-!i Cistercian arcliiteet, was at least one who^e Avork was funda- 
nieiitally at variance botli in principle^ and details with traditional 
Italian work. I am inclined to think him a Frenchman, and to see 
analogies witli the style of such French (.hstercian (Constructions as 
Silva'cane and Poutigny. It is important to note such a fact, for in 
many buildings a new prin(*iple, like that of the pointed ribbed cross- 
vault, is introduced, but the work i'^ handled after national method'^ 
that do n(>t harmonize. At S. iMaria d’Arbona the profiles of the 
mould iiig-i, the treatment of the capital, the proportions of the arches 
are (even more like those of French works than at Fo-^sanova. 

The larger part of the monastery has long been destroyed. There 
remain: (1) the greater part of the church ; (2) the etist end of the 
monastery, stretibing southward from the church ; (3) traces of walls 
on the south side. There i'^ (mongh to show that the usual Cist(“rcian 
arrangement Avas carried out. Including a cemetery in the rear of the 
church, tOAvard the north. 

Church. — Some of tho^e who have mentioned this church have 
remarked on the singular fact that it had but two bays to its nave. 
Such a circumstance A\muld indeed be uni(|U(‘, Avere it true. The tiaith is 
that the nave originally had the usual number of bays, probably seven, 
as at Fossanova, in view of the fact that the Avidth of the bays is nearly 
the same in both. At some time, apparenth^ since the Renaissance, the 
front part of the nave aa^s torn doAvn, either from vandalism or (m 
account of decay, and a makeshift fa 9 ade erectel at the end of the 
second bay. It is natural to suppose that this happened in about 1587 
AA’hen the monastery Avas handed OA’er to the College of S. Boiiaventura 
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in lioiiie. This Vas the condition of tbiiias at the time of Schulz's 
visit, in al^oiit 1842, unless we are to doubt the exactness of hi-> ground- 
plan and information. At present only one bay of the nave remains 
enclo'cd lyv a modern fayade, yet the gr<)nnd-})lan'- of Hindi and I>(‘hio 
and Bezold give two, '-bowing that tlnw do nothing but cojw Schulz. 

Extekior (plate XXV. 1). — The exterior is in bad condition, 
through the loss of the facade, the destruction of the nave, the clos- 
ing of many of the window^, and tla^ addition of such excre-cences as a 
brick buttress and a closed '-bed at th(‘ northca'-t end. One of the origi- 
nal arrangements — that of tlio tower at the end of the north transept — 
is also a blot on the symmetry of the structure. Tlic tower taki'S the 
place of the customary one o\ou’ the intcr>ection : it is embedded in 
the west end of the transept and does not rise fa^’ above its roof. The 
upper story, which alone is pierced \vitli a large round-lu‘aded window 
on three sides, appears to be a restoration. In the centre of the tran- 
sept-wall, beside the tower, there i'- a rose-window of develope<l stvie : 
its outer mouldings are extremely rich and heavy on i)otli the ext(‘rior 
and interior, and its radiating colonnettes aw tw(dve in numi)er. A 
rose- window of larger dimen^-ions wa^ opfmed in the upper ])art of the 
apse but was closed up at some time, apparently on account of the <li^- 
location of the vault which necessitated the strengthening of the walls 
bv" means of a heavy buttress, and the closing of tlie round-lu‘a<led 
windows in the side-walls of the apse. Tiie geiK'ral proportions of 
the central }>art of the structure are >lender and lofty, the* ai.des and 
chapels being low in proportion. A peculiarity not to be found to the 
same degree at Fossanova or at all at Ca-arnari, is the outward splav- 
ing of the Avimh^ws. The apse was provided with an unusual number 
of openings — a lower row of three windows, the »*entral one larirer and 
pointed, the others round-headed; a second row of two similar win- 
dows; and above them the ro<e-window. There is no tra(*e on the 
exterior in support of the notion of Schulz and ^Nlothes, that the vaults 
were executed at a later date. 

IXTERIOR (plate xxiv).— The etfe(‘t of tin* interior i*- different 
from that of Fos-anova and Fa-arnari, for several reasons, especiallv 
the preponderance of the lofty vaults of (*enti’al nave, ap-e, and tran- 
septs, and the low powerful round arches of the nave. Hence, a lack 
of unity that i? picturesque anr] a combined effect of height and 
breadth. The material is travertine, left exposed and carefully fin- 
ished throughout ; brick is used in the construction of tlie vaults, and 
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it may also have ])een with a tmvertine facing, in the walls, as 

at S. Galgano. I did not think to determine this fact at the time of 
mv visit ill 1889. The ground-plan is the usual one (plate xxv. 2). 
The s<|uare ap^e, 8.oU met. wide and 10.70 met. deep, consists of two 
bays, one of which jirojects, while the other correspond^ to the side- 
cha])els, of which there are two on each side, 4 met. wide and 5 met. 
deep, opening on the transepts by sharply-pointed arches. Tlie tran- 
sept measures G.bo met. and i-- therefore not so wide as the nave, which 
mea>ure> 8.20 met. between pier^. The remaining great ardi of the 
nave has a span of G.3o met., whereas those of Fo-sanova measured 
only about 4 met. Howiwxn’, according to Stliulz, the sec‘ond arcli 
(and consequently all tliat followed — now destroyed) liad a narro^ver 
span than the first. This furni>hes an interesting analogy to the ar- 
rangement in 8S. Vincenzo ed Ana^^ta^io where the same thing occurs, 
the arch near the transejit having a s})an far wider than the* others, and 
forming a sort of aesthetic tran^^ition from tlic low arcades of the nave to 
the lofty transept. It appears to me that the use of round arche> should 
not be regarded as an indication that the nave wa- earlier in date than the 
tran^e])t, for in the side-ai^les the spanning arclies are very pointed and 
narrow and of tlie same form and style as those that open into the 
chapeh of the transept. Still, I am disposed to believe tliat the pro- 
gress of constru<*tion was from the facade toward the apse. That a few^ 
years, at least, elapsed between the two eiuF, during whicli artistic pro- 
gress was made bv the ( h’stcreian builders, i^ made evident in several 
ways. One of the window^ in the ap>e, for example, is pointed : at Fo.'— 
sanova (c. 1175) all are round ; at Casa mar i (c. 1210) all are pointed. 
But where this gradual progress- is be^t shown is in the ca])ital^ : those 
of the luwe have ^till Romanesipie elements, which are eliminated at 
the corner pier of the tran-ept, and the Gothic foliage becomes still 
more perfected in the apse and (diapels. All the capitals are of tine 
proportions, generous lines and careful workmair^hi]). If any portion 
of the work belongs to the suppo>ed restoration in the middle of the 
XIII century — of which 1 know no proof — it may be the i^)se- windows 
in the apse and transept ; although we canne^t judge of that in the apse, 
as it has been walled up. Sections are given in plate xxv. 3, 4. 

A comparison of this interior with that of Fos^anov'^a (see vol xi, 
PL. Ill) shows tliat the pointed arches are here more acutely pointed, and 
do not rest upon such high piers. The greatest advance here is the 
consistent use of the pointed ribbed cross-vault in a most hajipy manner. 


4 
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At present the vault of the remaining bay of the nave is unribbed, but 
this is due to recent restoration, for Schulz’s drawings Jiow that in his 
time both the bays of the nave had vaults like the rest of the church. 
The outline of the diagonal ribs of all the vaults shows a large central 
pear-shaped moulding flank('d on each ^ide by scotias and a similar 
small moulding. High pointed transverse arches separate the vaulting 
compartments : they are not so low and thick a< tln^se of Fossanova, 
making the vaults less domical, in cunse(|uenec, and similar to those of 
Chiaravalle di Castagnola and Casamari, though more acutely-pointed 
than either. Except in the ‘^ide-ai->le< all the wall-ribs are pointed ; 
excessively so in the transeia. The ribbed vault over the intersection 
is <.)Ctagonal and was crowned by a -mail Itintern : it i- more domical 
than the rest. All the windows are .'^imjde small round-headed o])en- 
ings, except three in the apse that are point<^d. The piers of the nave 
are unusually heavy even for the Ci-tercian ^tyle, and their engaged 
columns, of corre>ponding size, --tart from the pavement iu'.tead of* from 
the springing of the main arches, where tiiev usual! v rc'-t on consols. 
There are t\vo '-tring-coui>es in the transe]:>t and one in tlu* nav(‘ and 
apse ; the latter is supported by a line of c<u'bels i)lac(Ml close* toge'tlier. 
It is not my object to describe anything but the architecture of these 
Cistercian churches, so that I >hall pa>s over very casually the fresc^oes 
and decorative pieces of detached seuljiture that the church contains. 
The editor of t:?L‘hulz noticed on the painted decoration of one of the 
vaults of the choir the mutilated inscription [t^Vr?] P VAN VS ABBAS 
ARBONA . . which doubtle-s refers to the frescoes of the aj)S(‘. Of 
condderable merit is a Virgin and Child, in a broa<l Tiixun ^tvlc, 
dated 1370 and signed Anfon[^iifsj Je AdrJa : a ])ainter 

of Atri of this name is known to have died in 1433.^'^ The ancient 
altar remain^ ; do two ancient marble sacramental table- placed 
against the walls of the apse on each side of tli(‘ altar. Along the 
north wall stand a fine tabernacle and a very beautiful j^aschal candle- 
stick, similar to that at S. Clemente di Ca-auria : thev have both been 
carefully illu-trated and described by Schulz and Hindi. 

Monastery and Chapter-house. — Leaving the interior of the ('hurch 
by the door of the modern facade, we find ourselves in a large 
open court, still partly walled in and preserving everywhere traces of 

op. clU p. 654. 

Op, cit., p. 37 ; with inset 67 and pi. Lvirr. 1-3: pi. LViri. 11. 

I* Op. cit, pi. lOS. 
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the old walls. The first to be noticed are those belonging to the old 
nave of the church itself, whose foundations could easily be laid bare 
and the exact dimensions and arrangement ascc'rtained. Extending 
south from the tran>ept is that ])art of the old monastery which is not 
entirely destroyed. The only interesting feature in it is the Chapter- 
Iiou'*e, mea^uring nearly eleven metres each way. In its dimensions 
it approaches verv closely to that of Fossanova, though in its lightness 
it resembles S. Martino near Viterbo. Mdiile Fossanova has two cen- 
tral piers, A r bon a has but one, and this one is of slenderer proportions. 
It is formed, on the same principle, of a central column around which 
are grouped eiglit shafts to support the vaulting ril)>. Ihe.'^e shafts 
are more detached than at Fossanova, and the mouldings are simpler, 
though verv similar. The elFect is at present marred becau^^e the Hoor 
lias l>een raided to within four feet of the capitals. Engaged shafts 
receive the mouldings of the vault against tlie wall. 

On the next Md(‘ of the rpiadrangle stood, as usual, the Refectory, 
and its (exact |)osition is shown by the remains ot the lower part oi its 
windows. Further information could doubtless be obtained b}' dight 
excavation, which would disclo>-o the dimensions and ]dan rd the quad- 
rangle, and the ^ize and number of bays of the nave ot the church.^'' 

Fri>m the fliregoing description, it will be clear that the church is 
wanting in the unitv of style that distinguishes other Cistercian monu- 
ments of this period ; but thi-^ very lack increases rather than diminidics 
it> interest, because it I'cmains a standing memorial ot the rapid changes 
that took plac(' in Ci>tercian architecture during the first decade ot the 
XIII century. Its geographical position i^ solitary : it appears to 
stand alone as a champion of the new style in the Abruzzi ; when 
Gothic took root in this region it was later in the century, and through 
other influences, both of the Mendicant orders and ot the new Angevin 
style of the South. 

A. L. Fkotiiixgham, Jr. 

Princeton, X. J., 

December, ISOI. 

A. B . — I omitted to acknowledge in the previous article of this 
series my indebtedness to Dehio and Bezold for the two sections of 
Castagnola (vol. vii, ph xiii. 1, 2). 

Mv vLjit to Arbona was made in July, 1889, and my photographs and notes were 
made at that time. 
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Among' the oi)jects from As>-os aeriuirerl l>y the Boston Museum of 
Fine Art- is a block of white niaiBle containing five bowl-shaped cavi- 
ties. Similar monument- hav(‘ been found at -everal places in the 
anci(‘iit Gn'ek and Roman \vorld, the one mo-t generally known being 
that from Roiuj)eii, now in the ^luseuni of Xaples.^ Xcither the Greek 
nor the Latin name of these obje(‘ts is known : the name- a/jKwfjia and 
mensa pondero.ria, now often ap])lied, are both of them nnsupj'^orted 
by ancient u-age. But their purpose is clear. They ccaitaincMl -tandard 
measure.- of capacity, by comparison with whicli tlie nunsures nse<l by 
dealers (‘onld be gauged. Tlicy were therefore set up in some pui)lie 
place, often in an agora or forum. Mr. J. T. Clarke, who wa- in charge 
of the American investigation- at A-sos, and wlio has given his (‘ordial 
consent to the pre.sent publication, lias kindly written me in regard to 
the Assian mnmf as follows : “ The block in (piestion was found in 
a large chfite of flflrrh beneatli, k e., to tlie south of, the main retain- 
ing-wall of tlie agora at Asso-. From thi- po-ition it may natural Iv 
be concluded that the table was once erected as a public standard upon 
this market-place.^^ 

One corner of the block was Iiroken off, presumably before its di-- 
coveryg but has been cemented on in the Museum. The dimen-ions 

^ I>e.scrij)tion- and illustration- of several of the.-e monuments have been j)uhli-lied. 
The following ll'=it ij. as complete as I can make it: one froni Atlien-, 

^ hpxaioKoyiK'i), LSrig p. 23, 7riVa| d I Koumaxoi'cls i . one from U.-hak in Phrv<<ia, 
Memoires Couroa/uv rle V Acadanie Royale de Behidpi^. v(d. xxvil (Wa<u:xkk) ; one 
from G;saheion in Laconia, Philohyu.^^ xxix, pp. 700 T. (Larl ( i Rnt'^). ami Leha.s, 
Voyage archfologique, Inscriptions ii, note on 241 b (Fott'art) : one from Pompeii, often 
published, best in the Gwrnale d^gli Scavi, N, S. rr, ])p. 144 tii Tav. vr tMANcixi); 
one from Minturnae, ibid., and also Memoires de la Soca'fr de.^ Andgnaire.^i de France, 
voL 25 ( = KctOer, Meaioire.i d'histoire ancienne, pp. laT tf.) : an object probablv of this 
class found at Anthedon in Boiotia and publi-bed in thi- Journal, vol. vi (ISOO), 
p. 100. Other example-, of which bried’ descriptions without illustrations exist, are. 
one, unfinished, from Athen-, Kekuj.k, BiJdxrerke des The.ieiom, No. 304; one from 
Ganos and two from Panidon in European Turkey, Archiver des Missions Scientidgues 
et Liiferaire.%2^^ Serie 6 (1S71), pp. 406 d: (Dumont) ; one from Naxos, referred to 
by Puraont in Lebas, he. ciL; one from Tivoli, Atkenceuin, 18S3, p. 513 (Lanciani). 

*This conjecture is confirme<l by Mr. F. II. Bacon, of the h:xpedition. 
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are as follows : length 1.11 metres, breadth 0.455 m., height at the ends 
0.21 m. Except for 0.14 m. at one end and 0.155 m. at the other, the 
long sides of the block are roughly bevelled off toward the middle, 
leaving the height of the long side:^ 0.15 m. The iiubevelled ends 
rested upon upright supports, to which they Avere secured with the help 
of two dowel-holes, which may be seen on the bottom of the block, at 
diagonally opposite corners. When thus r^et u[) the table was exposed 
on all four >ides. The upper surface has a raised margin about one 
centimetre in height, and ea^h bowl ha.^ a raised rim. A roua-hly-eiit 
grocfve runs from the rim of I) to the corner of the block {Fl^/urr 7), 

(Considering the purpose served by the five bowls, one miglu exj>ect 
them to be linished with extreme nicety. On the contrary, tlieir con- 
cave surfaces are rough, their rims are not level, and there are no dis- 
coverable marks to indicate the heights to which they were to be filled. 
Mr. Edward iLobin>on, the Curator of Cla:^sical Anti(piities in the 
Mu seam, was the first to note these facr> and to suggest their almost 
certain explanation. These cavities, namelw \'cre originally lined tvith 
metal, doubtless bronze. Xo trac(‘S remain oi' tlie mdal or (4’ any 
means of riveting it to the marble, but it must have continued down 
through the escape-holes and have been bent back again>t the surface^ 
of the circular >inkings around these holes (see Fiyure 7). There were, 
of course, removable stoppers and some means of indicating how high 
the ve.^sels were to be filled. The existence of similar metal linings 
in the cavities of the Pompeian meusa has been made probable by Man- 
cini, and is a>siiined a< a matter of cour'-e by Lanciani for the one from 
Tivoli. Probably ^ome, if not all, of the previously known (ireek 
tables were similarly fitted up. Tiie one from Athens, for example, 
has the surfaces of its l>owls rough, while in some other cases there are 
no outlets, a state of things which points to the use of removable 
vessels, as Mancini suggests for the nunsff from Mintiirnae. 

As is the case Avith tlie tal)le?r from Ushak, Gytlub)n and Ganos, and 
Avith that from Pompeii in it> original form, the c*avities of oiu' table 
are aec^ompanied by inscriptions naming the measure'-. ^Vll but one 
of these are engraved to be read from one side, which may therefore 
be called the front ; the one exception i.-> to be read from the opposite 
side. The first, in front of A (-ee E/y.), nearly effaced, but still legible, 
is KOT, /. c., Kor[v\7]), In front of B the surface is chipped aAvay. 
The inscription here may have been TP I, i, c., rpt(/<:6Tv\oi^)y as on the 
Ganos table. In front of C avo have XI. .Vlthough no (.‘ross-bar at 
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the top of the last letter can be made out, this must be read [E E] E[T], 

e., ^€crT(?? 9 ). In front of I) we have XOI, b e., Xo'i{vL^)] and, be- 
hind E, TPb ^ rpc{xoti^cf^ov). These inscriptions may, I should 
judge, have been cut by the same hand. The form E, which is the 
most distinctive thing about them, points to a date not earlier than the 
time of Augustus. There are other letters, and these more deeply cut, 
viz., EA4>A (I do not know in ^vhat oi-dcr they .'should be read) on the 
ri rn of E^ and T P I A i n front of i t. The letter^ T P I of T P 1 A d iffer from 
all others on the stone in having stongl\Anarkcd apices, and they are 
bc.■^ides more deeply cut tlian the adjacent A. TP I A is probably rpt'a, 
but, why the form is neuter, I do not know ; and the letters on the 
rim are totally enigmatical to me. Finally, tlien^ remain to be men- 
tioned live straight marks, irregularly placed, to the left of and a little 
below the letters XOI. If tliese are significant marks at all, which I 
strongly doubt, ])erhaps they should l>e read 'n'lll, i. c., 8, ilut one 
does not expect to find this s}>tem of numerical notation in an inscrip- 
tion of the ini[)erial period. The most careful >earc]i has failed to re- 
veal any other traces of letters anywhere on the bhx k. 

The kotyfc and the (/. c., >--r rfnrin.s) were used for Ijoth dry and 
lifpiid measure; the choeniv, under that name, only for dry measure. 
The tl~choenix measure is exactly equal to the ; 3 ^ou?, a common unit of 
liquid measure, and it is noteworthy that it is not called by that name, 
I) and Ej therefore, if not the other bowls w 'll, were designed to be 
standards of dry measure. Xow the outlets are too small to allow the 
easy c.-cape of Hour or grain, the largest, that of />, being only about 
0.028 m. in diameter, and that without the metal lining. Moreover, 
the groove cut on the surface' of the block was obviously to drain off 
spilled liepiid. It would appear, therefore, tliat the method of testing, 
say, a choenix-measure to be used in buying and selling, was to till it 
with water and then to pour the water into the standard eltoenix- 
measure of the table. 

The capacities in litres of the live cavities, tilled to the brim, are 
approximately as follows : 4, 0.4U ; B^ 1 ; c, 0.79o ; D, 1.40 ; E, 4.62. 
It seems altogether probable that the intended measures, i c., the meas- 
ures as determined on the bronze linings, conformed to the prevalent 
Attic and Koman standard, and were therefore as follows : 4, 0.2736 ; 
B, 0.821 ; C, 0.547 ; D, 1.094 ; 3.283 : for both the name and the 

actual capacity of C suggest that it was intended to hold twice as much 
as 4 . In that case, B must have been intended to hold two and a half 
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or three times as much as A, The former is an unlikely measure^, the 
latter, the trihotylon^ a likely one. On thi.- suppo^itiun, the hoiyle of 
our table could not have varied much from the Attic standard. It 
could not, for example, have been ecpud to the Aeginetan (0.397 1.) or 
to the Pontic (0.3Go 1.) koiyle. And a consideration of the diameters 
of the bowls will show that, on the assumption of the Attic standard, 
the several measures, as determined on the bronze linings, would have 
come about equally near to the r^iirface of the table. 

F. B, Takuell. 
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Fio. 7 . — Menm Ponderaria from >4.s80i,’. 
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NOTES FROM SYRIA. 

I. HITTITE RUINS. 

In Xovember, 1890^ while gohv^ from Eiredjik to Aleppo, about 
fifteen hours from Aleppo, after [Kissing' Zaiiibhr and cross! the Sad- 
johr very near where Pladjivali, on KiepertV map Tui’key i> situ- 
ated, I saw on the riaht, a few mi nut' i ide from the I’oad, an extensive, 
low ruin, so covered with basalt >ton(‘-, hirg’c and small, that it resein- 

Ided an iniinense Modem graveyard. 
On exaii]! nation I found a few graves, 
but in additi<.)n a large ruin. I did not 
have time to exjdore it, bnit the remain.'? 
of workmans) iip upon tlie stone.'^ 
gC'^ted that it mn<t be a Hittite ruin of 
some importance, (‘specially as Zambhr, 
the nearest village to it, ha.-' yielded 
some Hittite remains. The most promi- 
nent of the stones stood upright, partly 
buried in the ground, facing nearly 
south. It stood about four feet out of 
the ground, wa-^ (nx’r tw^o feet wide and 
Fi(<. s. very nearly one fijot and a half thick, 

rounded on the top and back, and bear- 
ing the figure of an eagle standing upon a conventional wreath, and 
inclosed in lines, all in prominent relief. The village (dose by is called 
Khalooghlo, and is composed of about twenty Mohammedan families. 

Observing fresh holes in the ground about halfway between the ruin 
and the village, I made some inquiries a))out them from the natives fol- 
lowing me, and I was told that they were digging fur hewn stones for 
the gateways of their houses. Several of these stones I saw which had 
been dragged halfway toward the village. I questioned whether that 
was not the city-wall, especially as it was some distance outside of the 
ruin. I looked for a mound but saw none. The illustration is from 
a drawing made at the time (Fif/urf S), 
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II. GREEK RUINS. 


I also give from my note-book a short Greek inscription. It is 
engraved upon a single stone and is on the inside of the upper thre>h- 
old of the entrance to an ancient ruined church, in a village called 
Eahaba. This village is about half an hour west of Tokat between 
Tokat and Turmanin on Kiepert’s map, on the road from Aleppo to 
Hamm am : there is another village l)eyond it called Ha/rch about 
three-quarters of an hour ea-t of Turmanin. Iloth of these villages 
are in the region of Djebel ISiinau : neither of them is on Kiepert’s 
map, but both are built in the midst of ruins Mdiich evidently mark 
sites of some ancient (.ireek town-^ or cities. They seemed to me ex- 
ceedingly interesting, especially Ivahaba, where a magniticent Greek 
arch built of solid square stones is ^till standing in perfect condition 
and more than twenty feet in height. I believe that further investi- 
gation at these places would have resulted prolitably. These villages 
have, perhaps, fifty houses each, the inhabitants being Moiiammedans. 


LAI A E C I □ Y 
IH A I A 
T □ Y a A <t> 
E T □ Y E 


^Tlhecrtov (?) 
lvh(LKrLMVO<^) ih 

TOV 6\(f) 

erov^ 


Daniel Z. Noorian. 


THE BERLIN TABLET NO. 18 1 3. 

In the Gazette a reheoJocfhine of 1888 (pi. 31 ), one of the Attic tablets 
with black figures, relating to funeral ceremonies, was published and 
explained by M. Collignon f}iiia'air€s rJe terre cuite jjeintes 

trouvees a Athens) in the same way a> hy Furtwiingler in hi'' cat- 
alogue of the Berlin vases (Xo. 1813). The principal figure is a 
woman, sitting in the middle of the picture, distinguished from the 
other persons by a large and beautifully ornamented hbaation^ which 
is drawn over her head. She inclines her head forward, and is 
just lifting her left hand up to her chin, as if meditating and mourn- 
ing. In front of her, as well as behind her, there are sitting two 
other women on each side. They calmly look at the woman in tlie 
centre ; the two close to her lift up one hand to express inward com- 
motion. In the background three standing women are rejD resented ; 
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the one in the middle is delivering up a child, apparently a girl, to 
the woman on the right. That on the left had held it before, her 
arms covered with a cloth being still stretched out. We refrain from 
a more detailed description, as this is sufficient for our purpose. 

Of course, the painting should be related to >onie funeral ceremony. 
Flirt wangler, who is followed by ^I. Collignon, explains all the women 
as the family or friends of a deceased woman, whose child, the mother 
having died, is given up to some relation. The woman in the mid- 
dle is interpreted to be the nearest relation to the decea'^ed one, her 
mother, beeau>e she occupies the first place in the representation and 
differs from the rest by her dress. The women are supposed to be 
mourning and wailing in the house of the dead woman, while the re- 
mains of the deceased one are conducted to the last resting-place. 

In this explanaticai we find two mistake^. In the first place, it 
would be strange, that the child of the dead woman should be sur- 
rendered to a person of inferior position in the background instead of 
to her nearest relation, who, b-efore all others, ought to take charge of 
the niir-'ing and education of the child. In the second place, we know, 
from literature, that the women took part in the funeral procession, 
also in ancient times, as is proveel, c. c/., by the celebrated Dijw Ion- vase, 
representing a funeral [Monamenti de/f 7?rs*/., ix, pis. 89, 40). That 
the familv or friends assembled in the house of mourning during or 
after the procession, as in our day^, w^ do not read anywhere. There- 
fore the explanation given above cannot be a satisfactory one. 

To find the right one, we have to regard the use made of tliese 
tablets. F. Wolters, in the'E<^7;yLiepl9 upx^^^oXoycKt] of 18M9, has proved 
conclusively that these tablets were fa.'^tened to a se[)ulchre. We may 
conceive a wooden monument made In imitation of a -mall temple; 
these tablets may have been ffistened on to the frieze by little nails, 
to which the holes in the tablets correspond. These sepulchres were. 
In later times, replaced by the well-known magnificent stone monu- 
ments. Here we find reliefs, mostly representing the deceased (man 
or woman) sitting in a room, either engaged in some favorite work or 
merely meditating mournfully.^ Why should we he>itate to explain 
our tablet in the same way? The main figure is not the mother or 
any other relation of the deceased one, but the deceased one herself. 

* For instance, the so-called Leucothea-relief of Attic origin iBaumeister, Denk~ 
mdler des klai<siiichen Altertnms, Xo. -120) represents a mother, who is holding a child 
on her lap in the presence of adoring persons. 
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She is dressed in a beautiful garment, as the dead used to be ; still 
sitting in her own room, where she spent so many days of happiness, 
she forbodes her premature death and bends her head, full of grief 
Her friends and relations, surrounding her, are mourning with her, 
and the child, as if already deprived of her natural mother, is taken 
from the arms of her nurse and given to her new foster-mother. So 
we find the same trait here, as in the reliefs — the same remarkable 
combination of life and death. 

Supposing this explanation to be the true one, we have tound a new 
link in a long chain, ddie same subject that we see so beautifully 
varied in a great iiumlxa* of Attic rekadk for so many years, at the 
time when wooden architec*ture, aided lyv terracotta, iuid been super- 
seded by stone architecture and sculpture — the same subject had already 
in former time-' (about the year odO u. c.) interested and engaged the 
arti>an^ who had the task of ornamenting a grave with a monument. 
The scul])toiv of later times have only tran-'lated a touching idea of 
their }>redecessor- into tluar own language. 

WaT.TER r. ^lUELLKR. 

( '(flordfJo. 


CISTERCIAN GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN ITALY. 

A QUESTION OF LITERARY PRIORITY. 

I began publ!>hing, about two yeai> ago, a series of ]>apers on the 
origin of Uothic architei'ture in Italy, wliich I a-icribed to the French 
monks of the Cistercian order who came from Burgundy and e>tab- 
lished monasteries in Italy during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
The>e articles were in ant iei {nit ion of a volume which I then announced, 
and which was to treat of the entire >ubjoct. ISince then, and partly 
by reason of these articles, (‘o ns id crab I e interest ha> been awakened, 
notably afnong specialists, in this new and unexpected chapter in the 
history of art. This interest is being in one c*ase manifested in a way 
that is not in harmony with the generally-received rules of scientific 
courtesy : hence this note. Its object is to call attention to my right 
to priority in all but one of the following conclusions ; (1) The earliest 
(iothic churches in Italy were erected by the French Cistercian monks. 
(2) They are free from Italian modifications. (3) They put back the 
origin of Gothic in Italy about a half-century — to about 1170. (4) 
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They reflect very quickly the architectural changes that take place in 
France^ especially in Burgundy, showing unbroken intercourse with 
the mother-country. In so far as I am aware, no writer had preceded 
me in the-e conclusions. The one excej)tion (concl. ( 1 ) ) is to be found 
in the J/o.s-fra ^JeUa CUta di Ronia publishtd in 1(S84. which I read 
long after I had begun my study of these monuments, in 1881. There 
we find the following general statement made in connection with the 
Cistercian origin of the mona-terie"- of F<»>sanova, Ca-amari and S. 
Martino (p. 142): ^ cerfo die prr uirzzo de^nioiKfri cidcrciciu^i Ju 

imporUito ht Italia lo dilc oi/inde yaoitasfivo^ aireffi'fio dl Jo adore nnove 
fxr^e religiose difd reiitl dallff ca-vo niadredi CifeaoA', M hile this diows 
a divination of the French origin, no study is made of the vaulting 
svstem, which is the main (jUCbtiou at issue, and no claim i> made that 
these buildings are earlier than the tin rt cent li century. 

Among those who have exprc'^sed agreement is principally Dr. 
Dehio (the author of the great work on mediaeval architecture now 
being issued), who published during 1891, in the Johrhadi d, koaigl. 
preiis, Kinistsamailanrjen (vol. xri, p. 91), an interesting article on the 
Cistercian monasteries of Pontigny in Burgundy and Fossanova in the 
Papal States. He descants on the a^'tonishing fact, that the origin of 
Gothic architecture in Italy should now be made a half-century earlier, 
and closes with a series of conclusion^ almost identical with those given 
in my article on Fos^anova in 1890 (Journal, vcJ. vi, pp. 1-46), an 
article which he mentions as having read. 

The case t(.) which I allude is this : a certain M. Enlart, a pen- 
donnaire at the French vSdiool in Pome, has written a thesis on Early 
Gothic Architecture in Italy to })rove (as I liope that I had already 
done) that it was introduced by the French Cistercians from Burgundy. 
This work has lately been presented unfinished to the French Acadeinie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. In the meantime, in the Melanges 
dWvcheologie et dRisfoire for June, 1891, he publishes a paj)er on ihe 
monastery of S. Galgano near Siena, concerned not with its architecture 
but with its documents. He incidentally mentions, in it, hi-^ unfinished 
work, and in a note has the following charming touch — referring to 
the origins of Gothic in Italy, he says : “Although this interesting 
subject is Iteing toudied upon [efflenre !) in >ome monographs that 
are being published in a foreign review^ the numerous documents I 
have . . . willallowmetopublishshortlyastudy which will, I hope, 
be considered as serious and entirelu new on this important and, so to 
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speak, inedited chapter in the history of art.’^ How deliu'htfully vague 
to term the American Journal of A rch.eolog if a foreign review/’ and 
to refer to some monographs/’ as if afraid to give his readers a clue : 
and then, the choice sarcasm, as he expre>ses the liope that his >tudy will 
be taken ^‘seriously.” His idea of what is inedited <eem3 to be ex- 
tremely elastic. To describe in detail from per'^onal inspection, to 
give measurement-, to publish groimd-]>lans, eros^-'^eetioii'i, bays, de- 
tails, photographic view- ot interior and exterior of tlieso early Cis- 
tercian Gothic churches in Italy, does not appear, in tlie 0 [)inion of this 
il. Enlart, to take them out of the cla-s of inedited monuments. I 
tliink, however, that it can liardly b(* denii‘d that mouument> thus pub- 
lished in the Anierlcan Journal of Archa of og if and fully illustrated are 
not inedited. 

A. L. FuoTiiixeaiAM. Ju. 


TWO EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS FROM THE SITE OF 
HERAKLEOPOLIS. 

[Tlati: XXVL] 

I. — The Museum of tht^ Univt‘rsity of Pennsylvania has lately 
received fr()ni the Egy[>t Ex})l oration Fund a fine painted statue of 
Kameses the ( ireat, of heroie >ize. The monarch is repn^seuted S(^ated 
in the Conventional attitude, and wearing on liis lu^ad a black and yellow 
stripi'd klaft, the colors of which are still plainly discernible. The 
monument is of silicoous-sand-toiie or ([Uartzite ; it is eight feet high, 
and i- in three pieces, having been broken at the waist and neck. 
The fractures, however, are of -in h character as to be scarcely per- 
ceptible now that the fragments are adjusted. The lower piece alone, 
including the base and legs of the statue, weighs 6700 lbs. The nose 
is damaged, the beard is broken off, and the arms are mutilated ; other- 
wise the figure is in a fairly good state of ]>reservation, and retains its 
aspect of (‘aim grandeur and dignity. 

The hie roglyphs, carved on the sides and back of the throne and 
giving the names and titles of the Pharaoh, are large and beautifully cut 
(nearly half an indi deep) in the best style of the period. The titles 
are the usual ones. First comes the standard or Ka-name : “The 
crowned Horos/’ “the Mighty Bull, son of Ptah, or of Atum ” or, 
according to variants on the different sides of the monument, beloved 
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of of ^‘Amon/’ of Ea.’^ Then come the king’s other names 

and royal titles: Son of Ra/’ Lord of Diadems/’ Ramessu- 

Miamon/’ Userma Sotep or Ra,” Giving life like Ra ” — and run- 
ning along the base : Lord of the two Lands,” Uremia Sotep or 

Ra,” ‘bSon of Ra,” Lord of Diadem:^,” Rame-su-Mianion ” beloved 
of Har-Sheti ; the last being the ram-headed form of Horos or Osiris, 
to whom was dedicated the temple in which the statue was found. 
Above the ba(*k of the throne i- the cartouche User m a Sotep or Ra, 
Everla:^ting.” 

It may be interesting to note a peculiarity which was accidentally 
brought to light. The stone-cutt(a', who more than three millenniums 
ago carved the inscriptions, by mistake cut the hiengdyphs composing 
the group for “Son of Ra’’ (/. e., the goose and sun-disk whi(‘h sur- 
mount the royal cartouches on the left side of the throne) all facing 
one way in>tead of dividing them, as he had the cartouches and stan- 
dards them-clves, into two ngisters each facing tlie outer edge of the 
stone, and tluavTore reading one from right to left and tin* other from 
left to right. Perceiving his error, he hlled up the faulty (Laracters 
with mortar, and having thus made a new siirrace for him-elf he cut 
into it a new goose and disk which he afterward carefully ])ainted 
over to match the color of the stone. In the course of its vicissitude^, 
the paint having become rubbed oT the great monolith, the softer mor- 
tar was left exposed and the carving on it b(,va me defaced. .Vfter the 
statue had been unboxed in tlie Museum of the Uni viu'sity, one of tlie 
employes, spring a dirty-gray sui'»dance filling some hieroglvph^, ami 
thinking that an accident had brought it there, sjient much time and 
labor, in my ab-ence, in picking it out, thus blunderinglv exposing to 
light the former blunder of the ancient >ubje(f of Rame-'e^'. This is 
perhaps to be regretted, as the cartoucln^ now a])pears ^urmounte<i bv 
two disks iu'^tead of one, and Iw a nondescript creature com])o^ed of 
the elongated but headless body of a goose, })rovi<led with a tail at 
each end and witli a superfiuity of legs : two coming and two going. 

IT. — Another valuable addition to the University-collection of the 
Museum, aLo made through the Egypt Exploration Fund, is a fine 
column of syenite 14 ft. <S ins, high and 2 ft. 3 ins. in diameter. It 
was originally capped by a palm-leaf capital that brought its total 
height to 17 ft., as is shown by a similar shaft which was recovered, 
complete and uninjured, from the same hall. The decoration is divided 
into three registers, and the palms of the missing capital begin to be 
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indicated at the top. Scenes of otfevings made to the gods by Kann>es 
II occupy the middle register. Tliese rig u res, the talle^^t of which is 
3 ft. 4 ins. high^ are engraved in admirable style, and are wonderfully 
preserved. Above and belovr, the names and titles of the Pharaoh are 
given in riiie deep-cut hieroglyphs. Ao sign (jf weathering percepti- 
ble, and the syenite ^till retains its high polish, if not t(.) the eye, at 
least to the touch. 

A peculiarity of the decoration lie^ in the fact tliat the vertical lines 
of eartouchc'' which adorn the lowest register of the shaft arc alt(*rnately 
cut in deep bold intaglio, about I inch deep, and in lines of similar 
but scarcely indicated hieroglyphs. Indeed, faint are tlic.^-e as to 
have led me to suppo>c, before the column had been entirely unboxed 
and when t>uly one side of its surface* wa^ ili'^lriaved to view, that it 
had, at some time, been exposed to the sand-bla-t which had worn 
away the '-culptnre.^ I^pon close inspection, they turned out to con- 
tain the namc'> of ^lencptah Hotephirna, Ea-n-Ra ^reri-nctcriu, the son 
ainl successor of Ramcsc‘< IT, who had caused his cartouches to be tlius 
scratclied u])on the cMdumns of the temple erected by his great father. 

The >haft is broken into two pieces, but the break is so clean that, in 
this case in that of the .-tatuc, it hi\^ been possible to reconstruct the 
monument by simply adjusting the upper part on t( > the lower and, with- 
out securing it in any way, it stands rirmly held by its own weight. 

Both monuments came from tlie ]\Iound of Hena^sieh, which lies 
seventy-three mile> ninth of ( airo, near the Bahr-A^ussuf. It was 
explored during the winter of 1891 by Mr. Edouard Xaville, under 
the aiis[)ices of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Fnder this mound, at 
a depth of some 20 ft. below the siirtaee, lay the ruins of the great 
temple of Har-Sheri, the ram-headed god of Ha-Klienensu, the Hera- 
kleopolis of tiie (Ireeks, and tlie seat of Egyptian Government under 
the TX and x dynasties of Manet ho. These dynasties ruled over Egvpt 
during so obscure a period of its history, and have left so few traces, 
that their independent exigence had been doubted. The reality of 
their supremacy was however established some years ago through the 
admirable labors of Mr. F. L. Griffith” who, among the rock-cut hypo- 

^ Dr. Howard H. Furness, however, suggested that this might be intentional — and 
his opinion was afterward proved to be correct, when, the column having been un- 
packed, the vertical rows of fine sculpture were found to alternate with the others. 

’ SvH and Der Eifeh; Trubner tS: Co., London, 1889. 

6 
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geia of Sittj identified the tombs of some of their great vassals, and 
who published texts in which these kings of Herakleopolis were men- 
tioned and in which even the name of one of them, Merkara^ was given. 
These important inscriptions whilst furnishing an entirely new chap- 
ter of Egyptian history revealed a period of political development that 
serves as an introduction to the establishment of the first Theban Em- 
pire. The kings of Herakleopolis are here shown to have been engaged 
at this time in continual warfare with the great lords of the South whose 
encroachments were, even then, constantly threatening the supremacy 
of their house. And in this ever-renewed struggle, the lords of Siht 
plaved the part of loyal lieges and rendered the crown valuable services 
which won for them the consideration and gratitude of the .sovereign. 
During intervals of peace, these great va^-sals devoted mo<t of their 
attention to works of irrigation and of canalization which herald, as 
it were, the great public works of the xii dynasty.^ 

The recovery of the hitherto-missing traces of the kings of this period 
had raised the hope that the excavation of the mound in which tlie 
ruins of their ancient capital lay buried would yield important scien- 
tific material tliat must throw light upon the liistorv of the Old Pmn- 
pire,'^ It was here (the texts lell us) that Khati II, who ruled over 
Siht under Merkara, was feted with pul)lic rejoicings Avlien, at the head 
of the victorious Xile-st|uadron, he landed on his return from a success- 
ful southern campaign. But, although the temple im\>t liave existed 
from remote autifpiity, the oldest remains found among the ruins date 
from the reign of Rame-es II, who rebuilt this imp<jrtant sanctuary. 
At least, the only remains found in situ by ^Ir. Xaville were tlie ruins 
of the vestibule to a side entrance, in the construction of which some 
blocks of a former edifice of the reign of Userteseii II had been u-cd. 
According to a communication made Ijy Miss Edwards to the Egyp- 
tian Committee of the De])artnient of Arclueology of the University 
of Peuna. in the summer of 1891, this hall was 951 feet long, and on 
three sides of it was a basement of hard limestone inscril)ed with hiero- 
glyphs. Here were recovered six columns of granite such as the one 
above-described, as well as the statue of Raineses II and a few otluT 
monuments. Beyond this side entrance, however, enough traces were 
found to warrant the c^juclusion arrived at by the exj^lorer.s, that the 

3 Maspero, Revve critirpie (rifisfoire et de Liftlirnfiire, Dec. 1, ISsO. 

^F. L Griffith, Tomb No. v; Ma^pero, loc. cit. 
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sanctuary was one of considerable size. As already stated by Miss 
Edwards ® some months ago, the Mte was quarried daring millenniums, 
and the stones of the ancient structure, even when they had escaped 
being burnt up in the lime-kiln, had served as building-material for 
the erection of Roman temples and Coptic churches, the fine ruins of 
which were discovered over-laying the older shrine. 

It is probable that the hardness of the material out of which our 
monuments are carved saved them from a similar fate. At my re- 
cpiest. Dr. George A. Koenig ^ kindly consented to analyze the stone 
of the above-mentioned statue and the result is, I think, sutficiently 
interesting to be o;iven here at lena:th in his own words : The -tatue 
of Rameses II, now in the Museum of the University, is carved in 
quartzite. The rock may otherwise ])e described as a siliceous sand- 
stone. This mean^ that the rolled and rounded fragments of rock- 
crystal or beach-sands have been cemented by their own sii])^tance, h c., 
dissolved silicon oxide. Grains ol' ro-equartz and amethyst are ob- 
served among the (*olurle>s fragment^ ; there are yellowish and brownish 
streaks and patches owing to infiltration of ferric hydrate. The inter- 
stices between tlie grains are only partly filled with the cement and 
thus the rock is filled with numeroii'^ cavities, easily seen by means of 
a pocket lens. The pre:?ence of these cavities, no doubt, much facili- 
tated the impact of the diisel into this hardest of all rock-. Granite 
is slowly destroyed by air and water, but quartzite is indestructible 
except by frost, in Egypt unknown.^’ 

S. Y. SxEVEXSO^q 
Curator of Ecjjfptiaa Eedlon 
I^Iuneiuix of the Uiuccrsitif of Ptnan. 


"’Letter published in BibUa, Dec. 1, ISOl. 

® Professor of Metallurgy, Mineralogy and Alining, University of Penna. 
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Au(r. Audollent. Jlissiott < li B (7 (Extract from 

Mihmye.i <V Arch'ohgic d (TlUdtarr, published by the French Scliool 
at Romo). Pp. 196. Rome, 1S90. 

Thh publication is the first fruit of the researches of the Frencli School 
at Rome on African soil. Audolliun and Letuille, in a journey last- 

ing less than three months, collected more than 15n inscriptions, some of 
which are important for the hi>?torv of Algeria and Tunisia in both Chris- 
tian and pagan times, 31. Audollent lias studied these inscri}>tions with 
great care ; hi^ restorations are apt and his comment- excellent, though his 
facsimiles leave much to be desired. It i:? to be hoped that the Sehool will 
continue its African research e> ; they arc sure to yield important results. — 
R. CxfiXAT, in iicr. Critique, 1891, No. 15. 

W. Bode. T^ie itahtnische Pld-^dil: (Handbuelier der konigdichen 
3Iu^een zii Berlinj. 8vo^ pp. xii^ 190 ; cuts. Berlin, 1891; Spemann. 
This book forms the introductory volume of a series of official Hand- 
books projected and written by the authorities of the Royal Museums at 
Berlin — somewhat after the 2>attern of the Art Handbooks of the South 
Kensington 31useum — mainly for the use ut vi.sitors to the Berlin collec- 
tions, though due heed has been })aid to the general aspects of the subjects 
in hand, and in particular to the results of recent investigations in the de- 
partments concerned. For this volume no better writer could have been 
chosen than 3V. Bode, w’ho may he ^aid to have called the Berlin collectiuii 
of Italian sculpture into existence, and hj have so developed it that it 
scarcely has an equal outside of Italy. Into this gallery have been gathered 
notable exaiiqdes not only of the art of the Renaissance but also of that of 
the early and late 3fiddle Ages. This rich series furnishes the author with 
abundant material for illustration in his historical chapters: indeed, the 
history of Italian sculpture ow’es a great debt to Bode. The plan of these 
handbooks excludes the citation of critical apparatus, but the author has 
shown a commendable thoroughness and completeness of treatment. Thus, 
we here find adequate discussion not only of Donatello, Della Robbia, Ver- 
rochio, and others of the Tuscan school, but also of many artists of the 
lesser local schools of central and northern Italy ; of the masters of the 
Renaissance and of the times immediately preceding and following. The 
author’s extensive knowledge of his subject and of the inter-relations of the 
454 
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several forms of plastic art, from the grandest sepulchral monuments to the 
handiwork of the goldsmith, is amply drawn upon and gives occasion to many 
happy remarks. — H. Wetzsacker, in D. Literfdttrzeiinni/, 1<S92, iS'o. 6. 

ORIENTAL ARCH/ECLOGY. 

Pleyte-Abel. Znr (hr Hirrof/hiuhea.^chrith von W. 

Peeyte, Con-ervator ani Xiederlandi-cheu Reiclismusauni zu Ley- 
den. Xach deni Hollandischen von Cake Abee. pp. 4S. 

Leipzig, 1890; W. Friedrich. 

The public owes much to Abel for making iiiore generally accessible, 
in his excellent German translation, a series of important articles on the 
hieroglyphic script, written by Pleyte fur a Dutch educational iouriial. 
The book is full of new and ingenious oh-rcrvations, and is written in an 
attractive style. The several stc})'^ by which hieroglyphic :^cript pa^-r^ed from 
an ideogra})hic to an alphabetic character are clearly ami skilfully traced. 
— G, Maseero, in Ber. Xo. 8. 

Otto Puciisteix, PsoffJohrf/titi'-che IGard, ein Vortrag. 8vo, pp. 

22. Berlin, 189<) ; D. Iveinier. 1 Mark. 

In this, his inaugural lecture [as decent at Berlin University], Ptichstein 
controverts the currently accepted view, first urged by Sayce, that the so- 
called “Hittite’' monuments are the work oi }>eople mentioned in Baby- 
lonian and Egyptian monuments as powerful in Xorthern 8yria between 
the fourteenth and tw'elfth centuries b. ( . He divides the monument.'? into 
tw’o groups, the younger of wdiich, shownng Assyrian influence, cannot be 
older than 700 b. c.. at about wdiicli time Sargon subdued to Assyria the 
regions wdierein they occur. The older group (e. the sculptures fnnn 
Sindjirli) show no Assyrian traces, and must therefore be earlier than 700 
B. c., but probably not more than one or at most tw’o centuries earlier. 
Puchsteiifs main argument is based on the treatment of the ty])e of the 
griifln (see Furtwaiigler, s. in Roscher's Lexfkon ), and appears to be con- 
clusive. The sculptures at Uejiik, in Kappadijkia, belong between 850 and 
600 B. 0.: those of Boghaskoi are later than the foregoing ; tlie relief- of 
Ibriz belong to the seventh century b. c. ; and the tw<^ ngures near Xymphi 
betw'eeu Sardeis and Ephej?os (according to Herodotos, monuments set up 
by Sesostris) are not much earlier than 800 b. c., and probably were the 
work of Lydian Heradid princes or of the older dynasty of the Mermnadae. 
Xone of the Hittite ” monuments, therefore, can be dated earlier than the 
ninth century b. c. These chronological inferences are of course wholly 
destructive to Payee’s theory. The ’'Hittite” monuments cannot have 
been the work of the Cheta, wdio flourished flve hundred years earlier. 
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Scholars 'will probably accept at least these negative conclusions of the 
writer, who speaks with authority and conviction. His new theory, hotv- 
ever, as to the origin of these monuments will hardly at once command 
assent : he suggests that these sculptures are the work of the northern peo- 
ple (of which the Philistines formed a branch) driven back from the Egyp- 
tian frontier byPameses HI in 1107, and his suggestion is sustained both 
by chronological considerations and by the stylistic features of the monu- 
ments. But, before a definitive conclusion can be reached as to this point, 
it will be necessary to decipher the inscriptions. Though not a little re- 
mains to be done, this much at least may now be positively asserted — the 
‘‘Hittite” monuments are not the work of the Cheta.” — F. Dummler, in 
BerL philol. Woch,, 181)1, No. 25, 

Raboissox. De^^cription f/eogrcfphiqup dps ancAcns empires (TAssyrk 
(Vapres les eJociments cuneifonns. /, Tir/lath Pileser J. 8vo, pp. 
84. Paris, 1 890 ; ficoles d’Orient. 

The idea of the author — of giving the geography of the various lands 
conquered by the several Assyrian kings according to the inscriptions of 
each reign — is excellent ; but this is the only point for which the book can 
be commended. To carry such an idea into practice requires a knowledge 
of Assyrian and a first-hand study of the inscriptions. Men ant's “ trans- 
lations " can by no means be accepted as a satisfactory substitute. The 
author shows a vicious tendency to identify names that have a similar sound, 
and takes much satisfaction in his donnees homotopologiques et conditions 
isophoniques, fair-sounding words that do not relieve the book of its dilet- 
tante character. — H. Winckler, in BerL philol. TFoc/n, 1891, No. 52. 

CLASSICAL ARCH>EOLOGY. 

Max Bexckek. Per Antheil der Periegese an der KnnstscJn'ithtellerei 
der Alien. 8 vo, pp. vi, 71. Miuacb, 1890 ; F. Straub. 1.80 Mark. 
This well-written and sensible book opens with an account of the liter- 
ary activity of Diudoros, Polemon, Hcliodoros, the only persons expressly 
termed ir^pi-gy-qrai in antiquity. Thus is obtained a basi^ for the enquiry 
(in ch. ii) as to the significance of the Trepo/yT/crt? in general ; in ch. in the 
place occupied in this class of writings by the 'Ey\Ad 8 o 9 of Pau- 

sanias is defined. The results of the investigation are summarised as follows : 
^^Periegesis is a branch of what the ancients called ypappariKYj, wherein 
objects of antiquarian interest were described and discussed in and accord- 
ing to their geographical connection. Originally it had nothing to do with 
the literature of art and with art-history, })ut it came to cross them from the 
fact that all dealt in part with the same subjects. ... In attempting to form 
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a conception of the periegesis of Polemon, the most important represen- 
tive of this branch of literature, the periegesis. of Pausanias must be used 
with great caution. . . . Direct proofs are lacking of dependence of Paii- 
sanias upon Polemon ; indeed, internal evidence tells against such a rela- 
tion.*’ The author, in spite of the genei'al soundness of his views, has made 
several erroneous statements, and has treated parts of his subject inade- 
quately. Heliodoros cannot be regarded as an “ imitator ” of Polemon. In 
the list of periegetai should be inserted the names of Theophilos (Sicily), 
Antigonos (^lacedonia), and Askiepiades (rwi- iOvC)v iv ry Tovp^travut). 
In describing objects of antiquarian interest the periegetai cannot always 
have taken them up in succession according to their geographic or topo- 
graphic location. How could such an order have been followed, for ex- 
ample, in Anaxandridas’ irepl rtov o-vXrjOevroJV Iv avaSqixanow w'hich 

dealt with lost ex-votos ? — W. Guulitt, in Berl. philol. WocJi., 1891, Xo. 1. 

R. Cagxat. V Anaee IpifiraphiiiHc Paris, 1890 ; Leroux. 

It was a happy thought that led ^I. Cagnat to publish first in the Bevve 
Arclieologique, and afterwards in an annual I’oprint, the Latin inscriptions 
that are from time to time discovered in wliat \\vis the ancient Roman world. 
This, the second fasciculus (for 1889), is no less interesting than that of 
1888 ; it contains 188 new inscriptions, many of which are of signal impor- 
tance. On pp. 53 and 54 is given a plan of the barracks of the Vigiles 
lately exeavateil at Ostia. True to his programme, 51. Cagnat furnishes, 
with his texts and notes, a bibliography of new books and articles on Roman 
Epigraphy and Institutions ; this, with his excellent indexes, greatly en- 
hances the value of a publication which is almost indispensable for students 
of the Latin language and of Roman history and institutions. — P.GuiRArD, 
in Rev. Critique, 1891, X^o. 26. 

A. Cartaui.t. Ter res Cuites (irecques pliotociraphlecs (Vnprh^ Ics 

nriginaux des coUectlous privees de France ef des d'Athtnes. 

Large 4to, pp. lvit^ 97 : 29 plates. Paris, 1891 ; Colin. 

After an introduction on Greek and Italic terracottas, the author de- 
scribes forty-three examples, which are figured on tw^enty-nine inferior 
plates. Of these forty-three examples only three, according to the review'er, 
are of unquestioned genuineness, being from Athens, Corinth and 5Iegara 
respectively. Of the others, many are without question spurious and be- 
long to the class kiiowm as “Asia Minor ” terracottas [cf. Rev. Critique, 1890, 
I, p. 41), and nine have already been adequately published. The author 
is familiar with current literature on the subject, as is in part shown by his 
propounding as his own the views of other scholars, but he wholly lacks the 
originality that he affects. His aesthetic criticisms are vulgar and of little 
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value. The bibliograi^hy of terracotta tigurinc^, covering over fifty pages, 
though prepared with the competent as-htance of M. Froehner, is defec- 
tive ; in particular, we miss mention of terracotta^ published in XeroiUsos’ 
Aneieyine Ailexamlrie/m the illustrated catalogue of the IMadrid Museum, 
in J. de Witte's work on tlie collections of the Flotel Lambert and the 
Musee Fob His lists of catalogues of sales — so important to the arclueolo- 
gist — is incomplete (for omissions see liev. i, p. 386), a^ also 

his account of periodicals in which terracotta^? have been published (he 
owm?; i\\Q Ahneric* III Joanud of Arrluvoloqij). The h\A five pages of the 
introduction give a summary <Y the problems raised by the study of the 
figurines. 51. Cartault treats most cavalierly the viev s of Heuzey, Pottier, 
Furtwangler and everyone el.-e except Froehner, but offers no helpful or 
luminous suggestions of his own. The scientific value of 51. Cartault ’s 
work may be a])preciated from the fact that, on the important <|Liestion of 
the authenticity of the so-called “Asia 5Iinor " and similar terrac(jttas and 
on the controversy upon this subject, he is absolutely silent. Such silence 
is most reprehensible, e.'jpccially in a work like this intended mainly for 
the non-professional reader. — S. Reixach, in Her. Critique, 1801, Xo. 22. 

[Iii i^er. Critique, 1891, Xf). 26, 51. Cartault prints a detailed and hitter 
rejoinder to 51. Reinaeh’s criticisms ; the ivjoinder is accompanied by })un- 
gent annotations from the pen of 51. Reinach.] 

Ch. Diehi., ExeiirYiom^ arr]ie(jl(jgi<q}fCH en (jrree: Jlgehieu — Delos— 
A fh aies — 0/// uiq/u ' — El eus is — Eq) hlau re — Dodo ) i e — Ti njuthe — 7b//- 
agra. Svo^ pp. 388 ; 8 plans. Paris^ 1890 ; Annand Collin & Co. 
4 Francs. 

This book does not aim to be a contribution to science ; it .-end^s to pre- 
sent to general readers an account of the disco veiles of the last t wen tv vear-, 
together with the newe?t results of arclueological research and inpuirv in 
Greece. The author has written a charming and mo-t readable book. 
Greek sculpture L his favorite subject, and he has in }>articular made a 
careful study of the numerous monuments (jf archaic art that have recently 
come to light. The Ihbliographies which head each chapter show a famili- 
arity with the books and articles in various languagLS. — Fn. Bau^[gartex, 
in BerL philoL Woeh., 1891, Xo. 6. 

Fiinfzigstes Prograrnm znui Wwekelraoirusfeste der Archdoiogisehen Ge- 
selhchaft zn Berlin. 4to, pp. 172; 5 plates and 37 cuts. Berlin, 
1890; G. Reimer. 11 5Iarks. 

This jubilee volume of the Berlin Archreological Societv is w’orthv, alike 
in contents and in form, of the occasion that called it forth. — Carl Robert, 
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Homeric Cups (22 cuts'). Here are fully described all the known examples 
of hemispherical drinkin^^-bowls of earthenware with reliefs representing 
Trojan scenes, together vrith such as illustrate the Theban cycle and the 
labors of Herakles. Important conclusions may ])e drawn from these 
objects, with reference to the histt>ry of ancient poetry and legends. — 
Fraxz WiXTEK, Oil a Prototype of Xeic- Attic reliefs (14 illustrations). The 
attemi)t is liere made to prove that the relief of a nuenad, of the type of 
the so-called Chimairo})honos (from tlie Esrpiiline }, is the actual original 
of the re})licas of this ty}>e ; and that thi- marble was om of several (f«»ur 
are preserved at Ha<lrid] vhich formed a cylindrical ba^l^. representing 
Dionysos, an altar and eight imenads : it was cur in the middle of the tiftli 
century b. c. These propositions can hardly win a>-eut : the Madrid 
marbles can not i)e brought into coiuieetioii with that from the Es^uiline. 
It is also extremely unlikely that Attic art as early as the middle of the 
fifth century B. c. should have produce<l composition^ in relief of which the 
separate figures though absolutelv inde[)endent of each other were mo<lelled 
after statues in the round. HauserV excellent Die ueuattiscJieu Pelief'^ is 
hardly im]n’oved upon in this e.-sav. — A. EurtwaxitLeb, Ary he Bronze. 
A model discusr^ion of a pre- Poly klei tea n athlete statue lately presented by 
Emperor William II to the Berlin Museum : especially valuable are the 
author’s remarks on the mea:^urement and dimensions of ancient statues. — 
Idem, Orphens^ Attir Vase from Gela (2 illustrati<jus ). The scene on this 
vase — Orpheus playing to the enraptured Thracians — recalls the art of 
Polygnotos. The author siiggC'^t-' that this vase-picture, as also several 
other related scenes, is due t(j»the Bu.'^'<nri>hs (4’ Aischylos. — G. KoRTE,in 
Deutsche Literuturzeituag, No. 14. 

H. Gutscher. I>ie ntthrjirn firohs^'liriftcn. Program d. Gynina- 
siiini zu Ecoben, 1890. Pp. 4d. 

The inscriptions are chronologically arranged, annotated, and in ]>art 
translated into German verse. The flourishing period of the Attic grave- 
epigram begins with the fifth centurv B. r. : the rloiuan m‘a introduced 
pathos and a variety of form^ ; then appear the ^igns of decline and of pro- 
saic dullne.rs. The same features characterize the art, decorative and con- 
structive, of the grave-monuments.— Woch., 1891, No. 49. 

Richard Lepsius. Grirchischc Meirmorsfudirn (from the Appendix 
to the Ahhnndlunejiii <ler hr/f. prevss. Al'adnni'^ der Wissenxohfften 
zn Berlin), 4to^ pp. 135. Berlin, 1890; G. Reimer. 6,50 Clarks. 
In this book we have at last what has long been wanting — a treatise 
by a competent geologist on the various kinds of Greek marbles, wherein 
the subject is presented in a manner at once attractive and instructive. 
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The introduction discusses the nature of marble, and gives information as 
to where marble occurs in Greece : its rarity in the Peloponnesos is note- 
worthy. Then follows a description of the several kinds of marble which is 
as important for our knowledge of the geology of Attika as is Victor von 
Hehifs work for its flora and fauna. Xot only are the physical features and 
properties and the chemical constitution of the various marbles clearly set 
forth, but also their adaptability for use in architecture and sculpture, from 
the testhetic as well as from the practical point of view. In the second 
division of the work follows a list — with ample bibliography — of ancient 
sculptures, monuments, inscriptions (888 in number), from nearly all parts 
of Greece, which the author has personally examined with reference to the 
material of which they are made. These and other data here furnished 
cannot fail to give rise to many interesting historical and archaeological in- 
ferences not drawn by the author. Thus, the fact that the roof-tiles of earlier 
temples (e. g., the Feisistratidean temple on the Athenian acropolis) are 
made of Xaxian marble, lends weight to the statement of Pausanias, tliat 
Byzes of Xaxos, who lived under Alyattes and Astyages, was the inventor 
of marble roof-tiles. — Chr. B[elgt:r], in Berl.philoL Woch., 1891, Nos. 1,2. 

J, Overbeck. GrnccJilxclie Knastniiftholofjic. Besoiiderer Theil. 

Dritter Band. Fiinftes Biich : Aiiolloa. Large 8vo, pp. vii, o24; 

7 plates (coins and gems ; cuts). Leipzig, 1889; W. Engelmann. 

In this book the author’s aim is not to give a history of the art-types of 
Apollon — this is attempted only for the archaic period, in ch. 1 — Init to 
classify and discuss the material according to its various forms (statues, 
busts, reliefs, coins, vases, ete.^. In this volume the author has had the 
aid of Imhoof-Blumer in gathering and publishing coin-types ; these appear 
on flve beautiful phototypes, among which plate ii, with its 75 A} )ol Ion- 
heads, dating from the beginning of the fifth century to the Boman era, 
deserves especial mention. After the discussion of the individual tvpes of 
the god, follow those of the myths in which he plays a prominent part. The 
reviewer calls attention to a few points wherein Overbeck might have spared 
himself seme blunders if he had treated less cavalierly his [Furtwangler’s] 
discussion of Apollon-types in Koscher’s Lexikoit. This work must, how- 
ever, for many years to come form the basis of all studies of the art-myth- 
ology of Apollon, and will again and again evoke the gratitude of the 
student for the conscientiousness and care with which it has been prepared. 
— A. Furtwaxgler, in Berl j^hlloL TlWo, 1891, No. 28. 

AV. Pt. Patox and E. L. Hicks. The lascriptions oj Cos. Witli a Map. 
Large 8vo. pp. liv, 407. Oxford, 1891 ; Clarendon Press. ^7.50. 

This attractive volume, an honor alike to authors and publishers, is, in 
the first place, a valuable collection of materials for the study of the his- 
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tory, dialect, and institutions of the important island of Kos ; and, in the 
second place, it sheds no small amount of light upon a large number of 
interesting questions in Greek literature, epigraphy, and archmology in 
general. ]\Ir. Paton spent a considerable part of the year 1888 in Kos, 
and collected a large number of inscriptions ; many of these proved to be 
unpublished, while most of those previously published were discovered to 
have been in the main inaccurately edited. This book, therefore, aims to 
be a complete Corpus of Coan inscriptions, and contains ail the inscrip- 
tions knoMii to Mr. Paton. It may be regarded as registering all the ac- 
cessible material : unfortunately, access was denied Mr. Paton to the Turkish 
fortrc^^ of the old city, where there art* many inscriptions, and it is also 
})robable that not a few' inscriptions, built into Turkish houses, cisterns, and 
walls, have eluded search. iNIr. Paton is responsible for the uncial texts, 
wdiich are printed from many different fonts of inscriptional type, and for 
the appendices and indices ; Mr. Hicks contributed the Introduction. The 
cursive texts and the commentaiies are the joint \vork of the tw'o authors. 

The Introduction gives a retalable sketch of tlie iii^tory and traditions 
of the island from tlie earlier^t tim(*s to the ^cveiUt'Cn-h century, with some 
account of the geography, ancient trades and industric.^, and outline of 
the constitutional torms prevalent in antiquity — the latter being based al- 
most wholly on epigraphic evidence. The distinctly conservative character 
of these transplanted Dorians is fully discussed, w ith its varied expressions 
in religious customs and political institutions.^ 

The inscriptions belong for the most part to the ])eriod between the third 
century n. c. and the second or third century a. i>. The oldest" is not 
earlier than the closing years of the iifth century n. c., and strangely enough 
is an Athenian inscription relating to a of Athena (Ko. 148), per- 

haps set up by cleruchs (cj\ Thuk., vnr. 108, and Diod., xiii. 42). The 
inscriptions are grouped under the following heads: Coan decrees, lo in 
number, of which 3 were first discovered hy !Mr. Paton : foreign decrees 
and letters 13 [G new] ; religious ordinances aud calendars 18 [7 new] ; 
catalogues 9 [4 new] ; dedications and iiiscri[)tion'^ of statues 137 [44 new] ; 
termini 7 [4 new] ; sepulchral 173 [140 new] ; from the Coan denies'^ — 

^ The chief magistrate of the Coam had, for many centurie*', the unhj[ue designation 
of fjLovapxos. Mr. Ilieks might have cmpluisized (on p. xvnt) the fact that it was per- 
haps C can hy birth, and the son of Dorians from Kos, tliat Kpicharnios u-ed uouapxos 
for the more usual Tvpawos GI^^ycii., s. Avkoctpoltos) . 

2 By an oversight both Ko. 148 (p. lOO't and Ko. 420 (p, 208) are characterized as 
the -‘oldest in^scription from f’es.’’ The latter, in hexameter-, and in the large finely 
engrave<l letters of the fourth centur\^ b. c., is later than Xo, 148. In spite of its 
apicated n, I should be disposed to date Xo. 53 — if confidence i- to be placed in Mr. 
Paton s fac-imiles—not much later than Xo. 420. X'o. 225 belong- with them. 

^The inscription- -liow' that the Phyxa and Ilalei- of Tiieuk. Lh vri were denies, 
a fact that has been doubteil by Rayet and others. 
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Phvxa 18 [15 new] ; Haleis 18 [4 new] ; Hippia 6 [2 new] ; Halasarna 
15 [7 new] ; Antimachia 19 [5 new]: Lsthmos^ 67 [9 new]. In all we 
have here not less than 440 inscription-, of which more than 25() are the 
fruit of Mr. Patou's researches on the island, and this in s])ite of the fact 
that others had gone over the ground before him fRo^s, Rayet, Du Bois, 
etc.). The commentary is confined for the most part to the text, but there 
are some exceptions where the subject-matter is lucidly discussed. A cata- 
logue of Coan coins follows the (Jorp^i^ of inscriptions, <lrawn up with the 
help of MM. Babelon, Imhoof-Bliinier, and others : here are regi-tered 
more than 255 examples, none of which tire earlier than 4(H) n. c., while 
the greater part belong to the period between 6(H) n. c. and 50 r>. c. The 
apj)endices treat, res])ectively, of Coan proper names from various sources 
not including Coaii inscriptions:' the calendar of Kos : dato of fnir im- 
portant inscription- ; -epulchral inscrijuions with fines : Doric tribes in Kos : 
Kos and Thessaly; Anios : Tlieokrito^ a C'oan?:’ Merop-, Wu’v full 
indices follow, which, Innvever, do not cover the introduction, or subject.- 
discussed in the commentary except as tliese are expre.->iy mentioned in 
the text of the inscriptions. 

The most important Coan inscriptions are already known through pre- 

■*A seventh (U‘nie, Daphnou-, not ineniioiKal on tlie hut only by Srneir, Ilvz. 

* It i< a notewortliy fact tluit nt tlie^^^e lOD name- only two or three (Xikia- the de- 
pot, anti Xenophon the phy-ician, of the Roman period! are found al-o in the va-t 
number (over nf ( 'oan> wlio-e name-^ are pre-erved the stone-. 

®The ancient Dorian tribal divi-ion pei'-i-ted without change to the hwt in Ko- ; 
the Ilyllei-, with Ilerakle- a- patron-god, had a larger share of ])olitical power — at 
least in earlier times— than tlie Dymane- (Apollon, pation-vod), and the latter than 
the Paniphyli { r)emeter, patron-goddc'^s'i. Mr. Ikiton ingeniously -ugge-t- tiuu tlie 
choice of earlier coin-type- at Kos wa- based on tho-e tribal divi-ion- : for until the 
appearance of the A-klepios type — not before 200 n. c — the coin- bear the head- and 
other device- only of Ilerakle-, Apollon, and r)emcter. 

'The conclu-ion- reached in thi- intere-ting -tudy are, in brief, a- follow.-; The 
father of Theokiito-, ITaxagoras, wti- a (.ban who emigrated tf) Syracu-e about :140 
B. c. ; he peri-luMl there during the tyranuy of Agathokle-. Hi- wife returned to Kos 
with her family, Theokrito- being then a -mall buy ; here -lie remarried, her -econd 
husband being Simichidas, a (ban citizen of Drelioinenian e.xtraction. About 2>>i 
B. c., when Agathokles died, Theokrito-, returneil to Syracu-e to reclaim hi- fatlicr's 
property. He -ettled in Syracu-e, being (d‘ conr-e by right of hirtli a Svracn-an citi- 
zen, and there remained until (farthaginian inroatl- deva-tated hi- propertv, and made 
life impo>sible. He then return- to liL- mother, who with lii- step-father i- now at 
Orchomenos (liere he writer tlie or hi. xvi) ; thence he goes to Ko-, where 

lie spends the remainder of hi- life. He never liecarm* a permanent re-ident of Alex- 
andria, which, however, he appears to have vi-ited. Tlie ThuUj^iii (vii) -Imws that 
Kos was at that time a literary centre, and the lAcmniitm Ptohuiat'i (xvii) and AdunL 
flziwte (xv) may ea-ily have been written at Ko-. Not all of Mr. Paton's conclu-ions 
are equally well sustained by the evidence adduced, 
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viuus publications — a table of which is provided — but there is much that 
is noteworthy in Mr. raton's hitherto unpublished finds. Eleven metrical 
inscriptions, mainly sepulchral, and in length varying from two to a dozen 
or sixteen lines, were discovered. Some of them are of no small literary 
merit. They are Xo’s. 137 (with the name of a new poet, Delphis), 198, 
218, 225,' 335, 343,'' and 350, written in elegiac distichs. TSo. 420,^''^ the 
oldest metrical inscri])tion, is in hexameters, and Xo’-. 322 (epitaph of a 
child three years old) and 325 are in iambics. Xo. 324 contains an adap- 
tation from the Anthology ( Anili. Pn/., vii. 516 Asklepios (’Ao-KXaTrto?) 
figures less prominently in the inscriptions than niight have been expected ; 
the tardiness of his appearance as a c(hn-type has already been noted. 
The collocation of Asklepios and Hygieia together with Epione^' ( or Epio, 
rj. Ilerondas iv. 1-6) is at least interesting.’^’’ iMr. Paton would place the 
famous xVskle])ieion near Kermeti, about half a mile from the capital, on 
high ground, just under the red-water (Ko^K'n'oeepoi) and other healing 
springs. 

!Mr. Hick>’ Introduction is stored with sagaciou> ami suggestive observa- 
tions. and should be c(*nsulted by all students of Greek history. On p. 
XXII. he aceeJ)t^ (with K. O. Chiller, Curtiim, Busolt, mid others, as against 
Holm. Lorenz and Freeman ) the identification of ^^kythes, exiled despot 
of Zankle (Herod., vi. 22-24), wdth the tyrant of Kos (5/., vi. 163, 164), 
of the same name, who left a flourishing state to his son. (dn p, xxxi, he 
calls attention to the good rejaite of the constitution of Kos, which led 
Antig<nios to direct, in his scheme for tram^planting the Lebedians to Teos 
(b. e'. 306-301), that the laws of Kos should be the law’ of the new city, 
at least for a season. Perluqis IMr. Hicks' identification of Skythes may 
gain greater jirobahility, and the decree of Antigonos become more intelli- 
gible, if we look upon both in the light of an inference that may be drawm 
from the newly discovered Ilerondas. In Herondas ii — the scene of w’hich 

"The second line begin«i with 'EoTfxiy, where, however, 'Eo- has the metrical value 
of Elf-. Thi'^ form, unless it be explained as due to poetic speech, might have been 
added to the Ion is from Kos cited on p. xvii : the inscription was discovered since 
the publication of Ilechtef s tract on the subject. 

'’The last line should have been written as a pentameter. 

Why should the second line have been made interrogative? 

It would hardly he safe to ^-ee an attempt at metrical expression (trochaic tetrapody 
catalectic: c/. Eun. PJwin. 212) in the mispelled and evidently late Christian grave- 
inscription 2So. 68: GICGG QGG NO, Y PA NOO *. Et^ ^ea)(?) iv ovpavo}[i). Un- 
less the inscription is a modern forgery, it is interesting, esj)ecially when one 
considers its presence among altars and dedications to many gods. 

The less approved spelling 'UTnova (Ilepiona) appears on pp. 53, 54 (Xo. 30), hut 
elsewhere the una'^pirated form. 

Cf. ^so’s. 345, and 30, both of which are not much earlier than the Christian era. 
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is laid in Kos — at vv. 45-48 a law of is cited touching cases 

of assault and battery. The presence of this name at Kos has been vari- 
ously accounted for, but the following explanation is at least possible. It 
is known that the laws of the ancient Italian law-giver Charondas were in 
vogue in Zankle before Skythes was driven forth by Anaxilas who abro- 
gated them. Skythes now, on establishing himself at Kos, would have 
been very likely to adopt for his new state the laws that had commended 
themselves to him when despot of Zankle. Adopted by the order-loving 
Coans, the ancient code, if the expression be allowed, may have gained 
new popularity, and the successful experiment of transplanting it from 
Sicily to Kos by Skythes may have suggested to xlutigonos a similar trans- 
planting fu’ the Lebedians in their new homes in Teos. 

This careful and scholarly bonk, which ought to be the precursor of 
similar studies of other Greek i>land^ or cantons, may be commended es- 
pecially to the student of ])racti(*al, or tiehl. epigra])hy. Ko better pre- 
paration of its kind can well be imagined foi’ an epigraphic t(air in Greek 
lands to-day than a careful study of the inscriptions in this book, from ail 
possible i)oints of view, whether lingui^tic, literary, epigraphic, historical 
or institutional. — J. H. Wkioeit. 

Emil Eeisch. Grc.’c/o.yc/n; Weihrjcsdionhf' (in n^fcn ar- 

chCioL-€pifiraijhi>ich, Se/ni/urrs <1, Uuircrsitf'lt Weitt, heraiLsgeg. von 
O. Benndorf uud 11, Bormaiin. YIII). 8vo ; 14 cuts. Vienna, 
1890; Tempsky. 7.80 Marks. 

In the introductory section, the author discusses the origin of votive- 
offerings among the Greeks, and sketclies their history down to their cul- 
mination in the fifth century, where there was a perfect harmonv between 
religious sentiment and artistic expression, and thence traces their lurther 
use in great variety with less signifcauce until the time when the ex-voto 
became little more than a self-glorification of the dedicator under the ''mise 
of religion. The significance of the offerings and the motive^ that guide 
their choice are skilfully treated. A detailed discussion is attemj)te(l only 
in the case of agonistic offerings fprize tripods of the Attic tribal choruses, 
ex-votos of the dramatic choregoi, etc.). This highly important work mav 
be cordially commended to all specialists, and it is to be hoped that the 
author may continue his researches in a ffeld from which so much has 
already been won.— E. Fabricius, in Berl, philoLWoeh,, 1801, Xo. 34. 

B. Schmidt. KorhyrO.isch: StvAiea. 8vo, pp. 102 ; 2 raap-r. Leipzig, 
1891 ; Teubiier. 

This book is based upon personal observations made by the author dur- 
ing a long sojourn in the island in 1878. It proves conclusively the iiicor- 
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rectness of Muller-Striibing’s view, according to which Thukydides' account 
of Corey rean history in 424 b. c. is a tissue of impossibilities and contra- 
dictions, and makes it highly probable that Thukydides had visited the 
island, perhaps when en route for Sicily. Many of Schmidt’s remarks are 
interesting : for example, he points out a strong resemblance between the 
general plan of Korkyra and of Syracuse (cf. the tradition respecting the 
architect Archias, Strabo, vi. 269). The hexastyle Doric temple discov- 
ered in 1822 is probably an Asklepieion. Schmidt identifies Thukydides’ 
Istone, not with an isolated mountain, but with the chain of mountains 
traversing the island from southeast to northwest. The accompanying maps 
of the island aiul of the ancient city and vicinity are admirably done. — 
S. Reixach, in Ilev. Critique, 1891, ]^o. 19. 


Carl Sittl. Die Gebihrleu der (rriechcd and, Domer. Large 8vo, 
pp. V, 386 ; 4 plates and 50 cuts. Leipzig, 1890 ; Teubner. 

The subject of the gesrures of the Greeks and Romans — i. e., the iioii- 
meohanical movements of the body and the resultant significant attitudes 
— is one that has not been satisfactorily explored. This book, the fruit of 
ten years’ study, is modestly offered, not as a scientific treatise i)ut a.'? a col- 
lection of miscellaneous items of information on the subject. The classifi- 
cation adopted by the author is arbitrary — the several chapters being : (i) 
idea and occasion of gesture ; then, gestures expressive (ii) of emotions of 
the soul, (hi) of approbation ; (iv) lament for the dead ; (v) conventional 
salutations; (vi) symbolical gestures; (vii) gestures for the purpose of 
averting evil influences [deisdnimonia) ; (Viii) symbolical of law; (ix) 
acts of homage; (x) in prayer ; (xi) gestures of actors and orators; (xii) 
the language of signs ; (xiii) dancing and pantomime ; (xiv) computation 
on the fingers; (xv) gestures in art; (xvi) intervention of divinities. The 
author’s materials are badly arranged ; he has omitted to discuss many 
attitudes which were deemed significant, e. g., the crossed legs, hands held 
behind the back, both of which suggest meditation. On the other hand, 
he has included many movements which, properly speaking, do not belong 
to his subject. He knows the ancient authors much more intimately than 
the monuments. In the hitter class of his authorities, while making a hap- 
hazard use of vase-paintings, he appears to have wholly overlooked a most 
important source of information, the Greek terracottas and engraved gems. 
However, in spite of these deficiencies, the book beai^s witness to profound 
research and wide reading, and abounds in interesting and suggestive re- 
marks. Many of the author’s parallels for ancient usage drawn from 
modern popular cu.'^toms and from folk-lore are instructive, but not a few 
are quite far-fetched,. — S. Reinach, in Eev. Critique, 1891, No. 12. 
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H. L. Ueltchs. I. Herohfo^ und die Hydra, ein Torso des von Wag- 
nersclien Kunstinstituts der Univcrsitiit AVur/biirg. II. Ucher 
rinif/e WerJcc der Ivl}ii>ifler\'< P///Aor/o/v/x (extract from Verhandlunf/en 
der ^/J. Verramnihdu/ deafsriter PltHalofy n ta GorUfz). 4to, pp. 26; 
plate. Leipzig’, 1890 : Teiibner. 

I. The torso that forms the subject of the first part of this study was 
obtaiiie<l in Home in 1888. It represents Berakles carrying the corp^^e of 
the Hydra. It is a work of Roman art, hears evidence of polychroiny, and 
appears to be a reduced copy ot a cmIo^suI original. The Hvtlra is here 
repre.-ented with head of a y^aing woman and a r^erpentT tail. Urlichs 
furnishes a long list of monuments that give this type of the Hydra, all of 
which behmg to Roman times, He-iod ( 297 fi*. ) diovs that this is 

the type not of the Hydni but of Ecliidna, mother of the Hydra. ATe 
may assume, therefore, that in late Helleiii-tic art the two types were C(m- 
fused, til at of the mother being ado])ted fur the daughter. This marble is 
the only one thus far known where Hera kies appears as the conqueror 
carrying the corpse of the Hydra (cf., however, Seneca, Here, Far,, 46, 
armatu'i venlt leone et hydra), II. In the second part, Urlichs discusses 
Plin. HX, XXXIV. 59 as tr) the work- of Pythagoras of Rhegion. The 
statue pner te)ien^ Uihulam. is Pausanias' atlilete Protolaos (at Olvnipia) ; 
and the mala ferens nndas is not, as is commonly supposed, a Herakles of 
the Farnese type but Pausanias’ athlete Dromeus carrying the apples 
which were given as prizes to victors in the contests at Delphi. — S. 
Reixach, in Rev, Critique, 1891, No. 18. 

CHRISTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Raffaele Cattaxeo. L' Arehitettura in Italia dal sreolo VI al 

itiiile circa, Ricerche -torico-critiche. 

The obscurest period in the history of Christian architecture in the AVest, 
extending from the invasion of the barbarians to the Romanesque revival 
in the eleventh century, attracted the author from an early age, in so far 
as his own country, Italy, was concerned. The present work is the result 
of the study of many years. It deals with the much vexed question of 
Early Lombard Architecture, which has puzzled and is still puzzling all 
critics. Did a new style arise in Lombardy in the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies? Did it invent the ribbed cross-vault and the grouped pier? Are 
S. Ambrogio at Milan and S. Michele at Pavia the prototypes of the Roman- 
esque style? The question of the origin of niediieval architecture lies in 
the answer to these questions. Professor Cattaneo has given us his answers, 
and with great fulness. His method is thoroughly scientific. He throws 
overboard all preconceptions, and devotes himself to a careful study of the 
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scanty remains that are known to belong to the period between the sixth and 
tenth centuries. These works he studies in chronological order, classifying 
them under three heads: (1) Latino-Barbaric architecture during the 
Lombard dominion ; (2) Byzantino-Barbaric style, or second influence of 
Byzantine on Italian art ; (3) Italo-Byzantine style from the close of the 
eighth cent, to 1000 A. d. Then follow two more special chapters on archi- 
tecture ill the Venetian lagunes, first from ^SOO to 076, and then from 976 
to 1050. In so far as architecture pure and simple is concerned, the 
author’s investigations prove conclusively, in his opinion, that throughout 
this period the basilical style alone dominated, vrith its simple ground-plan, 
its columns supporting round arches, and its wooden rot)f. The author’s 
independence of judgment is shown in his (piestioning many hitherto ac- 
cepted facts. For example, the great transverse arches in Santa Pra:-^ede 
in Lome, supported on piers between which are three columns, have been 
always tjuoted as belonging to Pope Paschal’s time in the ninth century, and 
as a first stop toward vaulting, afterwards imitated in San INIiiiiato at 
Florence. But Profe.'^sor Cattaneo attributes the })iers and arches to a 

restoration of the twelfth or tlurteenth century. He attributes the ir-e of 

% 

galleries at S. Agnese and S. Lorenzo in Rome to the low^ level of the pave- 
ment of these churches, the galleries having been added, for the use of the 
congregation, wdien their humidity had become evident. Hi,^ study of the 
introduction, in the eighth century, of the two side-a])ses, at the head of the 
side-aisle>, is interesting and coiiviiuung. He gives a more careful ^tudy 
than lur> been hitherto given to such important churches as tln^se ot Grado, 
Torcelh), Valpollicella, Brescia l>alvatore), Alliate, Vicenza Felice 
e Fortunato), Caorle, Aquileja, pAc. The chronology of most of the monu- 
ments described, the rejection, from the series, of many others regarded by 
other critics as belonging to this period^ is based very largely upon the con- 
temporary style of decorative sculpture. Sculpture has been taken as a 
guide for dating later mediieval monuments, but for this proto-medimval 
period the difliculty of a satisfactory and clear classification and chrono- 
logical attribution of a mass of material whose variations w^ere but very 
slight and to wdiich so few dates were attached, had always acted as a de- 
terring impediment. lam inclined to believe that Professor Cattaneo has 
largely overcome these difflculties, and has established classifications that 
null stay. He finds, as is usually granted, a strong Byzantine influence 
coming into Italy during the first half of the sixth century and expiring 
after a short wFiie, leaving Italian art in utter barbarism. Then, early in 
the eighth century, came a second influx of Byzantinism ; this time not so 
pure and artistic, but sufficient to produce, during a half-century, works 
of a marked character, w’orks none of which were, in his opinion, executed 
by native Italians, but all by Byzantine Greeks. Then comes a period of 
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comparative revival of native art, during ^viiich the Byzantine decoration 
previously prevalent at Rome appears in the Neapolitan province, in the 
Marches, Umbria, Tuscany, Ravenna, Lombardy, Venetiu, and even in 
Istria and Dalmatia : its centre came to be in Lombardy, vhere it was 
gradually transformed into Romanesque. The author virtually gives up 
the claim of Lombardy to the invention of the grouped pier and ribbed 
cross-vault, by denying that the vaults of S. Michele and S. Ambrogio are 
earlier than the close of the eleventh century. The long discussion on S. 
Ambrogio and especially of Darteiifs arguments is very interesting, and 
the use of the wooden roof in the only buildings known to be erected by 
Anspertus, the builder of S. Ambrogio, seems to clinch the argument. The 
last chapters, on art in Venice in the tenth and eleventh centuries, are 
especially interesting, closing as they do with a most artistic and original 
development of Italo-Byzantine or, as he terms it, of Neo-Byzantine art. 
Venice and her territory were then filled with churches and palaces of a 
pure, artistic, and unusually rich art, whose decorative effects are hardly 
surpassed during the later Middle Ages. 

Perhaps the most huportant result of this book is a negative one. It cuts 
the ground from under the feet of many hypotheses, and in this way makes 
possible a clear and logical history of art in Italy during the perio<l that 
follows the year 1000.— A. L. Frothinoham, Jr. 

G. Dehio and G. VON Bezold. Die kirchliche Baukunst des Ahend- 

hindes, historisch iind systomatisch dargestellt. 3 fast*, in 8vo, and 

4 atlas in fol. Stuttgart, 1884-91 ; Cotta. 

It is not necessary to await the completion of this vast work, before calling 
attention to its importance and to the services it may be expected to render 
to our knowledge of the architecture of the Middle Ages. One feature that 
lifts it in significance far above all similar works and will lend it perma- 
nent value, is its exceptional and abundant wealth of carefully chosen and 
helpful illustrations. 282 folio plates have already been issued with an 
aggregate of 1200 to 1500 illustrations, all drawn to one scale. They are 
so o-rouped as to give comparative tables of ground-plans, sections, eleva- 
tions, on a scale never before attempted. The text on the whole is hardly 
commensurate with the illustrations, not only because of the limited amount 
of space given to it but because the historical aspects of the development 
of architecture have been subordinated in the general scheme to classifica- 
tions according to the chief architectonic features. Thus, after a brief his- 
torical introduction, the authors give a long chapter to the technical and 
jesthetic analysis of what they term the Zentralbau, i. e., that of edifices 
composed of a central portion dominating adjunct structures of a lesser 
height. Under this head, which comprises buildings of various plans and 
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uses, they })ass successively in review rotundas of all kinds, from the frigi- 
daria of the baths at Pompeii to the church of San Giovanni in Fonte at 
Ravenna ; then churches with central cupola, of the Byzantine type (SS. 
Sergius and Bacchus, S. Sophia, at Constantinople) ; then the monuments 
which are imitations of the Holy Sepulchre (from S. Stefano Rotondo in 
Rome to the Baptistery of Pisa). After the rotundas, are treated churches 
in the form of a Greek cross — as that of the Apostles in Constantino2:)le, 
the cathedral at Treves, the Carolingian chu rch of Germigny-des-Pres. Con- 
venient as this classification may be for the study of the development of 
individual architectonic types, it is confusing when we have in view the 
history of architecture as a whole, bringing side by side, as it does, monu- 
ments of widely separate periods, and making it difficult to cull out the 
characteristics of the different historic styles. The subject of the third 
chapter is the Basilica — its origin, general scheme, interior elevation, ex- 
terior features, construction, and decoration. The second book opens 
abruptly with Romanesque architecture, the distinct beginnings of which 
the authors place not as late as the eleventh century, w ith Kugler, Mertens 
and others, but in the ninth century, thereby including under this rubric 
the architecture of the Carolingian era. The chief innovation of Caro- 
lingian architecture — the substitution of the cruciform plan, with choir and 
transe[>ts, for the basilica — is properly ascribed to Frankish artists, but the 
authors are hardly right in seeking the cradle of this innovation in a region 
so limited as the Rhine provinces and Hesse. France, in the modern geo- 
graphical sense, had a distinct share in the early stages of Carolingian art; 
and it is historically certain that the great monasteries established on the 
Seine and the Somme exercised a commanding influence, both religious and 
artistic, upon the wdiole of the western part of the empire of the Franks as 
early as the ninth century. The authors concede that it is difficult to de- 
termine the part taken by France in the Carolingian period, since no monu- 
ments of the art of this period older than 1000 A. d. exist in France. But 
we urge that the same negative criticism wdiich denies French influences 
in Carolingian art, if applied to the Germanic monuments claimed for this 
period, would produce disastrous results : the dates of the founding of the 
churches of Fulda, Hersfeld, c/c., accepted by the authors are no better 
established than those of churches in France proper, which are brought 
down to after 1000 a. d., w ithout any consideration being made of elements 
in French structures of the eleventh century that point to a much earlier 
origin. How'ever, on the authors' account of Romanesque art (from the 
eleventh century onward) we would pass no severe criticism : it shows 
breadth of knowledge and soundness of judgment, and French monuments 
are adequately represented. The fasciculi that are next to appear wdll 
treat of Gothic art, and are impatiently awmited. If the promise of the 
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earlier fasciculi be fulfilled in the subsequent numbers, it is safe to say that 
this work will at once take rank as the most complete and usefiil of reper- 
tories of information on the ecclesiatical architecture of the Middle Ages. 
— R. DE Lasteyrie, in Rev, Critique, 1891, 22. 

Lons Gonse. IJArt Gothlque, V Archiiecfurc — la Peinture — la 

Sculpture — le Decor, dto, pp. 476. Paris, anc. mais. Qiiantin [1891]. 

This work on the Gothic art of France is from the hand of an enthusi- 
astic lover, to whose enthusiasm are added both insight and patience — 
insight into causes and ideas and 2>rocesses of development, patience in the 
discovery and study of monuments that complete the chain of circum- 
stantial evidence. M. Go use does not claim to be a specialist — although 
he could not be denied such a claim : his aim is to present, for the first 
time, a complete picture of the development of art in France from the be- 
ginning of the twelfth to the close of the fifteenth century. His book is 
addressed to a wide public, and its charm is such as to insure its success 
in this direction : at the same time it appeals in many parts to specialists 
in the study of the Middle Ages and brings before them many new things. 

The lion’s share is given to architecture, for, as tlie author remarks, 
“ with all nations who have created an original art, the natural and logical 
expression of religious or material needs, . . . architecture is the initial, 
predominant force, giving birth to all derived arts.” After two introduc- 
tory chapters, on the rehabilitation of the Middle Ages in modern times, 
and on the transformation of the basilica before and during the Roman- 
esque period, he takes up the fundamental problem of the origin and 
history of the Gothic vault— the ])ointed ribbed cross-vault. This prol)lem 
is one that has more than any other excited the interest of specialists dur- 
ing the last ten or fifteen years, and Quicherat, Viollet-le-Duc, Anthvme 
Saint Paul, Do Last eyrie, Lefevre-Pontalis, INIoore, have in turn con- 
tributed their quota to the discussion. In my opinion, M. Gonze has con- 
tributed more material — both monumental and critical — than all these 
critics together. His patient investigation, inch by inch, of that part of 
the Ile-de-France which was the birthplace of the Gothic style has borne 
fruit in a numerous series of monuments hitherto unknown, which appear 
to supply every missing link in the chain between the two works that 
hitherto had formed the basis of study — Morienval (1090) and 8t. Denis 
(1140). In the future, the churches of S. Stephen at Beauvais (1110), 
Bury (c. 1120), Koel-Saint-Martiu (c. 1120), Berzy-le-Sec (HoO), Belle- 
fontaine (1125), and others, will take their due place in this series. All 
these buildings are outwardly Romanesque. The next period, from about 
1125 or IloO to 1150, Gonse calls troiisitioHul, As the preceding years 
had been devoted to the working-out of the elements of the cross-vault, so 
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the architects of the transition invented the complements to the vault, 
necessary to its proper use — the ’svall-rib and the Hying buttress. The 
monuments where this style is shown are S. Louis at Poissy, the choir of 
S. Martin-des-Champs, Courmelles, S. Pierre de ^lontmartre, S. Maclou 
of Pontoise, Saint Germer, and others, leading up to and culminating in 
Saint-Denis, the first truly Gothic building. Then come chapters on Pri- 
mary Gothic (1150-1180), on the Great Cathedrals, under Philip Augustus 
(1180-1223) ; on the propagation of Gothic under S. Louis IX (1226—1270). 
The rest of the Gothic period is treated with less detail, but its principles 
and tendencies fully brought out, down to the close of the flamboyant style. 
There are separate chapters on Civil and on Military Architecture, and on 
the propagation of Gothic art outside of France. The second part of the 
book, devoted to decoration, treats, first, of wall-painting, panel-painting, 
glass-painting, tombstones, tapestry, and illuminations; then of sculpture, 
and finally of costume and furniture. These chapters, though not so full 
as those on architecture, are still sufficiently detailed to give a good pic- 
ture of the development of the various branches of art. The illustrations 
are numerous and fine : twenty-eight full-sized plates and over three hun- 
dred insets. Were this a book for the specialist, we should be warranted 
in censuring M. Gonse for a lack of sections and other architectural draw- 
ings to accompany his descriptions; this is especially required in the chap- 
ters on the earliest phases of Gothic, where we are obliged to depend largely 
on M. Gonse^s judgment, without being given means to verify his assertions. 
I think it would have been preferable to omit altogether the chapter on the 
spread of Gothic outside of France: it is meagre and apparently done at 
second hand. Except for these two slight blemishes, this book is well-nigh 
perfect. The arrangement is clear and logical, the style vivid and interest- 
ing, the ac(|uaintance with the sulqect broad, the a])prGciation of all its sides 
comprehensive. Xo lover or student of Gothic can be without it. Especi- 
ally to be applauded is the view that is taken of the spirit of Gothic art. 
It is as far removed from dry-as-dust antiquarianism as from gushing neo- 
Catholic ecclesiasticism ; it does not uphold art for art’s sake, but recognizes 
the great importance of the ideas Ijack of the artistic form ; it does not 
dissect them as it would prehistoric specimens, but treats them as if they 
were endued with life and full of significance. — A. L. Fkothikgiiam, Jr. 
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LETTER OX THE BABYLOXIAX EXPEDTTIOX.i 

This is not a report of the work of the expedition, hut a brief state- 
ment of a very few of the more tangilde and rapidly availa])le results. 

I. Geographical results. — The site of Thapsacus or Tiphsah was located 
at a ruin-site called Dihse, about eight miles below the modern Meskene, 
instead of at El-Haramain, a day and a half further down the river. The 
identity of name was the main factor in this determination of site. The 
same conclusion was reached independently by Dr. 13. Moritz and the Ger- 
man ext)editioiu but not published ])y them until after our announcement. 

Kiepert’s map represents Dclr as tlic "point on the El uph rates reached 
bv a natural road from Palmyra along a sort of wadi, or valley. There 
is no such tormation, no wmdi or valley whatsoever. The ancient road 
can be plainly follo^ved from Palmyra to Sukhne, after which its course 
is not so clear. One road seems to turn northward and reach the Eu- 
phrates at Halebiyeh or Zenol)iu (for the old name is still current), where 
the Eu[)h rates breaks through a t radii te dyke ; another road, that Iea<ling 
to Babylon, appears to have struck the Eujdirates two days’ journey below 
Deir at Salahiyeh. Here, as at Zenobia, are the weli-preserve<l remains 
of a Palmvrene city. In Arabic times a third rt)ad, still used bv the 
Arabs, reached the Euphrates at Meyadiii, a day's journey ])eloAv Dtir, 
where the ruined castle of Rehaba stands. This would seem to be the 
natural route to the valley of the Khabor and to Mosoul. 

Our investigations at Anbar led me to reject entirely Dr, Ward’s pro- 
posed identification with Sippara. 

Zibliyeh, a few^ hours north of Xiffer, re])orted by late travelers as the 
ruins of a ziggurat, w’e proved to lie a ruined tower, ])er}iaps of the Par- 
thian period. 

Hammaniy also reported to be a ziggurat, and supposed by Hommel to 
be on the site of Nisin, sister city to Kippuru, we found to be a tower. 
Both of these may have served to guard canal centres, and Akerkuf may 
have been a fortress erected for a similar purpose. 

1 This communication has been received from Dr, Peters, the leader of the expe- 
dition sent to Babylonia by the University of Pennsylvania. 
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Tel Echy reported to be a ziggurat, proved to be a natural sand-hill, 
with a few graves, etc., at its base. 

A canal, reported to be Shatt-en~Xil, we traced at points from Babylon, 
where it leaves tjjie Euphrates, through Nitier to Bismiya, Yokha and 
Warka, at which point it rejoins the Euphrates. 

The name Shahrehi for Rucient Er id u seems to have been lost. We 
heard instead the name Koivaivis. It is just visible from Mugheir on the 
edge ot the desert. Delitzsch and others have recently located it, without 
any ground, east of the Euphrates and south of Shatt-el-Hai ! It is west of 
the Euphrates and north of the most northerly mouth of the Shatt-el-Hai. 

Kiffa we found to have vanished, being represented only by a few piles 
of brick and earth, and holes where the men of Nejef have excavated for 
bricks for ])uilding. The ancient Assi/riiun Stag ii inn near by, south of the 
city of Xejcf, lias ])een drained dry, effecting a consideralde change in the 
geogra})hy of the region. 

At Gaza ill Palestine I found that a supposed hill of consideralile extent 
in the inuht of the town was a mass of dCbrU. An ancient wail of sun- 
dried brick had become exposed on one side at a depth eff fifteen to twenty 
feet below the surface. This would seem to show that modern Ghazza 
stands on the ruiir- of an ancient city, presumably Gaza, contrary to the 
ordinary view. 

II. Excavations. — Our principal work at Niff ancient Y/)>/>i//o/, was 
the excavation of the great temple o f Bel. The temple proper was enclosed 
by a huge wail two hundred metres square. This still stood to a height of 
nineteen metres, with a thickness of fifteen metres at the bottom, and nine 
at the top. It was of sun-dried brick, with the exception of a facing of 
baked brick in its lower courses. I have called it square, but a mhtake 
of several degrees at the eastern corner, substituting an obtuse for a right 
angle, gave it an irregular shape. Within this outer wall on the southeast 
side, or front, at a short distance there wars a second wall, and iieyond this 
another, so that one mounted by degrees to the lowest stage of the ziggurat 
proper. Of the ziggurat three stages may be said to have been preserved, 
with traces of a brick structure on top. It was a solid mass of sun-dried 
brick faced with burnt brick. Gn each side was a huge buttress, and no two 
of the buttresses were alike. The corners were twelve degrees off from the 
cardinal points. Here and elsewhere I found that the (>rlentation was 
not measured, but apju'oximate. I tliiiik the practice of pointing a corner 
rather than a side to the north has, at least in its origin, no special reli- 
gious significance, but is due to the general trend of the land, which is 
oblique, trom northwest to southeast. Rivers and air currents both follow 
this trend. The ziggurat proper now stands to the height of 24 metres. 
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I removed all the corners of this structure in a vain search for barrel 
cylinders. There were no inscriptions in or on the ziggurat. At various 
places in the temple, however, we found tablets, vases, inscribed bricks, 
door-sockets and the like. The oldest inscriptions fgund were those of 
Sargon king of Agade, father of Xaram Sin. Both of these kings claim 
to have built or rebuilt this temple, which had hitherto been supposed to 
be a construction of Ur-gur, king of Ur. Inscriptions of at least one new 
king of this most ancient x\kkadian dynasty were discoyered. Fragments 
of statuary w^ere found, and a pair of clasped hands had evidently belonged 
to a statue strikingly similar to those found by De Sarzec at Teilo. 

Outside of the southeast wall was a shrine of Aniar-Sin. Outside of 
this, and facing a branch of the Shatt-en-Xil canal, was a row of booths 
containing pilgrim’s supplies. The entire stock in trade of one maker 
and vender of votive tablets was recovered. These belong to the Kas- 
site dynasty, the latest date being that of a hitherto unknown son of 
Kurigalzu. Perhaps the most singular part of this find was the inscribed 
glass adzes. These were of remarkably fine composition, made to resem- 
ble lapis lazuli, an opaque blue, colored with cobalt, and l^earing the name 
of Kurigalzu, cirea 1600 b. c. Other glass objects were made to resemble 
turquoise. This is one of the earliest discoveries of glass ever made, and 
is only surpassed by a couple of finds made in Egypt. 

The great bulk of inscribed clay tablets, even those dealing with the 
temple income, were discovered in the other mounds, and even across the 
canal from the temple. Tablets, principally unbaked, were found in great 
numbers. They belong chiefly to the Hammurabi and Kassite dynasties, 
though Assyrian and late Babylonian and Persian tablets were not want- 
ing. Among others, tablets were found bearing the seal of Amar-Sin, king 
of Ur, by his patesi or governor. A couple of tablets are dated in the reign 
of xVshur-etil-ilani, son of Ashur-bani-pal, king of Assyria, and are chrono- 
logically of considerable importance. 

The latest inscribed objects of any sort found w^re Hebrew incantation 
bowls, w’hich were dug up in considerable numbers. In one ])lace the 
mounds, as late as 700 a. d., had been occupied by a Jewish town. 

The mounds of Xiffer are of enormous extent, and wdiile the w'ork of 
excavation was conducted on a large scale the amount excavated is still 
small in proportion to the amount untouched. Our greatest depth, through 
and under the ziggurat, was twenty-five metres. The door-sockets of Sargon 
were found at a depth of fifteen metres below the surface of the temple 
plateau. A cache of Kassite tablets was found at a depth of thirteen 
metres below the summit of another hill. On the other hand, a couple of 
rooms full of tablets were in another place close to the surfiice. But this 
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was in a wadi made by the water, and was more than thirteen metres below 
the true surface. In general the old remains are at a considerable depth. 

There are no architectural remains of any importance, though we un- 
earthed one building, doubtless regarded as a triumph in its time, with 
brick colonnades. But in general there was no fuel to burn brick, and 
the inhabitants, forced to use sun-dried bricks, took refuge in mass and 
color. We found the remains of pink and yellow painted frescoes on the 
mud-brick walls, and the mass of the buildings is truly imposing. 


John P. Peters. 
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EGYPT. 

Archaeology in Egypt. — Profesor Sayc'o writes to the Academy of Dec. 
5 to offer his solution of the present unsatisfactory state of affairs in E^yvpt 
in archieoh)gical mattei’S. As l)ut little improvement has been effected 
hitherto, notwithstanding the vigorous crusade carried on during the ])ast 
years, of which echoes have been heard in this Journal, we hope that Prof. 
Sayce’s sensible suggestions will be carefully considered. In the same 
Academy it is announced that the Government of Egy{)t has asked the 
Came de la Dette for €o0,0f)0 from the genei*al reserve-fund on behalf of 
the Department of Antiquities. Professor Sayce writes : The conditions 
under which the ]Museum of Bulaq was started have ceased to exist. In 
place of the unpretending collection of antiquities which ]\fariette brought 
together, Egypt now possesses a large and important museum, the manage- 
ment and development of wdiich for the use of science is sufficient to tax 
the strength of a large staff of officials. At the same time, the government 
has awakened — to some extent, at least — to the necessity of jireserving 
those monuments of the past wdiich are at once the pro])erty of the state 
and the means of attracting an ever-increasing number of rich visitors to 
Egypt. The country, moreover, is patrolled by an efficient force of police 
under foreign officei-s, and the Board of Public Works is filled wu’th men 
who are educated and incorruptible. If, then, the xMuseum of Gizeh is to 
take the place which properly belongs to it by the side of the other great 
museums of the civilized world, if it is to perform efficiently the duties which 
476 
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archaeological science demands from it, it must be reconstituted on the same 
basis as the museums of Europe and America. Functions which do not 
belong to a museum must be handed over tu others to whom they more 
properly appertain, and the director and his stati' nui&t thus be left free to 
do the work which alone can make the IMuscum ol‘ Gizeh of use to the 
scientific world. At pre5;ent, not only does it not possess a catalogue ; there 
are no labels even attached to the objects exposed to view which are intelli- 
gible to the majority of visitors. Many objects are still lying in unopened 
cases, or unarranged. But the staff are not to Idame. When the director 
and one of his a^^si^tants are away during i^art of the year, :?uperintending 
excavations in U])per Egy}>t or the engineer’s duty of erecting iron gates, 
how is it ])ossii)le for the roper work of a museum to be carried on y The 
mutilation of some of the most precious ]nonumeiit> of Fi)per Egypt some 
years ago showed how disastrous is the comltination of incompatible func- 
tions to the safe keeping of the monuments thein.^elves. The backward 
state of the Gizeh Museum is only a temporary i(,ss to seienee ; but the de- 
struction of the tombs of el-Bersheh is irreparable. What, therefore, I 
would urge in the interests of science, is that tlie preservation of tiie Egyp- 
tian monuments Ije transferred from the administration of the Museum, 
who are powerless to ]>unish ofieiiders, to the police, the natural guardians 
of tile property of the state. Let the police l^e made responsible for the 
safety of the great monuments of ancient Egypt, and there will no longer 
be any fear of their further destruction. Secondly, let it be understood 
that the proper w'ork of the IMuseum is to look after its own treasures, and 
make them available h/r scientific study, not to excavate. AVbat would 
become of the Britisii Museum, in spite of its large stall* of officers, if it 
were to occupy its attention with controlling, much more directing, all the 
excavations wdiich are made in Britain? And yet this is the impossible 
task wiiieli the Gizeh ^luseum, w ith it> iiisuffieient stuff, is now' called upon 
to perhuun.’’ 

Preservation of Monuments. — The Society for the Preservation of the 
Monuments of Ancient Egypt has issued a report of its second annual meet- 
ing. It dtpreeated in the strongest manner the project, to which we have 
already referred, fur drowning the islaiul of Phihe, which has lieeu oHici- 
ally admitted to be really imminent, by making a dam to raise the water 
more than twenty-three metres higher than tlie level of a low' Nile, and 
thus, at a cost of not more than 750,0007, provide an enormous supply of 
w'ater for irrigation. There is the alternative of making tw'o lakes by means 
of dams, one at Wady Haifa, the other at Kalabshah, the cost of which 
w’ould be about a million. Tw'o new posts of Inspectors of Ancient Monu- 
ments in Egypt have been created, but it is not known that the tenants 
have been appointed, much less taken up their duties. At the meeting, 
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Lieut.-Cul. Plunkett called attention to the destruction of monuments now 
going on in hundreds of places on the Xile. The ‘‘guardian’’ who had 
been sent up to take charge of Phila? lived in a chamber of the temple, 
and lit his fire in the middle of it, which cracked the stones and brought 
down the roof. The leader of a party of tourists lit Bengal lights in the 
tombs of the kings, which did irreparable damage. Prof. Bryce said there 
went, four years ago, to Luxor a wealthy Eussian boy of seventeen, ’with 
guides using lighted candles, “ whose amusement was to deface with smoke 
the cartouches and the figures of the kings.” — AtheacEuni, Oct. 10. 

Egypt Exploration Fund. — M. Kaville left Marseilles on Dec. 12 for 
Alexandria, in order to resume work for the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
He exi)ects to return this year to the Delta, the scene of his former labors. 

Model of an Egyptian Tomb. — j\L Maspeu’o submitted to the French 
Academy (Nov. 20) an exact model of the tomb of Anna, who held high 
offices under kings Thothmes I, Thothmes II, Queen Hatasu, and her 
nephew King Thothmes III, during the yiii dynasty. The model was 
made by M. Boussac, and it reproduces not only the structure but all the 
wall-paintings with fishing, hunting and agricultural scenes; the garden 
and lakes of the deceased ; processions of gift-bearers ; etc. The pul)lica- 
tion of all the Theban tombs, of which this is one, has been undertaken by 
the ^Members of the French School at Cairo. — Ann* des T/on., 1891,pp. 874-5. 

ABOUKIR. — Excavations are being conducted at Aboukir by Dan ni nos 
Pasha, on behalf of the Ghizeh Museum, on the site of a small tem])le of 
the Gneco-Koman period Ayhich stood at a short distance to the east of the 
temple ordinarily identified with that of Arsinoe Aphrodite. Accounts 
have already appeared in the English papers of the granite statues of 
Baineses II and his consort wliich have been found there, but it has not 
been mentioned that on one of the statues tlie name of iMeneptab is asso- 
ciated with that of his father Bameses, or that on another Hentniara is 
called, not only the “ royal chief wife ” of the Pharaoh, but also “ the roval 
daughter of his body,” her name being enclosed in a cartouche. Since the 
discovery of the statues a torso of Bameses II has also been disinterred, as 
well as two sphinxes of sandstone, one of which is inscribed with the name 
and titles of the same king. The second sphinx is larger and of finer work- 
manship than the first, and has a cartouche on the breast. This lias been 
erased, and a name, hitherto unidentified, has been substituted tor it. A 
careful examination of the effaced cartouche on the breast of one of the 
sphinxes shows that it originally belonged to Amenemhat IV of the twelfth 
dynasty ; and it is probable that the other sphinx, which was afterwards 
usurped by Bameses II, also belonged originally to the same period. Both 
the sphinxes are headless, but the head of one of them has been discovered 
at no great distance from the body. It is evident that all the monuments 
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found on the site of the temple have been brought from elsewhere, and the 
weathered condition of some of them makes it probable that these were 
transported from ruined sanctuaries of the Pharaonic period. From the 
construction of the temple it may be inferred that it was built after the 
begiiming of the Christian era. It is pointed out by Danninos Pasha that 
the staiuHng statue, which now bears the name cf Rameses II, must like- 
wise have been a, work of the twelfth dynasty. The statue was originally 
about three metres in height, and among the inscriptions engraved on it is 
one in which Rameses is compared with the god Set. It is therefore prob- 
able that the statue originally stood at Tan is, and the other monuments 
may have been brought from the same place. — Xuv. 14, 28, 

AHNAS = HANES = HERAKLEOUPOLlS. — Explorations of M. Naville. 
— The results of the excavations of iM. Xaville on this dte are summarized 
from Bihlia of August, 1891. The city Avas twelve miles av. of the Reni 
Suef, near the Rahr Yussuf, and the necropolis is on the opposite side of 
the canal on the ridge of hills Avhich .-eparate the valley of the Nile from 
the southern part of the Fayutn. 

Necropolis. — The necropolis extends from the limits of the valley 
towards the hills, on a slightly undulating gruund. The tombs are mo>t 
numerous on two rocky heights aaIucIi rise a])ovc the others at the entrance 
of a A^ide coiu'aAuty by which the ridg(‘ is interrupted and AA'hich is the Avay 
to the Fayum. In that part the tombs are rectangular pits, at the bottom 
of which there are tAVo, and sometimes three, side chambers. Many of them 
had been tilled with saml and we cleared them Avith the hope of tiiidingthe 
original interments, but everywhere Ave found that the tombs had been re- 
used ill later times, plundered of their A'aluables, even of their coffins, and 
employed for bodies evidently belonging to the poorer class. They had no 
coffins, were generally not embalmed, and lying over or undei' a mat of 
reeds. With the bones Avere sometimes found small baskets containing food 
for the deceased, ehietly nuts of the doom jxilm and bread, sometimes also 
poppies, and ]ugeons’ eggs. Here and there were a feAv remains of the for- 
mer occupants, for instance, a piece of a handsome funerary cloth on Avhich 
the Aveighing of the soul had been painted, fragments cf papyri, and pieces 
of limestone hieroglyphic tablets, evidently belonging to the xviri and 
XIX dynasties. I should not wonder if even those Avere not the original 
occupants, and if those pits Avent up as far as the xi or xii dynasty. 

On one of the hills, quite at the top, and at a very small depth among 
rubbish of broken bricks and chips of stones, Ave found about tAventy coffins, 
most of them of Avomen. They all bear the characters of a very late epoch, 
some of them are even of the Avorst Roman style. They are Avithout names 
and Avithout ornaments or amulets, exce})t necklaces of very small glass 
beads or small shells. 
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In the lo^er part of the necropolis the coffins are plain rectangular boxes 
'without any ornament or painting ; one or t'wo red vases of common pottery 
were put in the pit, which was not deep and of the size of the coffins. Twice 
we discovered mummy cases belonging to an older epoch which had been 
re-used, one of them of the xx dynasty, the other possibly as old as the 
XI ; the mummies which they contained were quite out of proportion with 
the coffins. The most plentiful crop we had in the tombs were hundreds 
of wooden or terracotta statuettes, iishabtis of the coarsest description, some 
of which were mere little sticks on which eyes and a nose had been indi- 
cated with ink, and where the name was written in hieratic. These statu- 
ettes belong to various epochs, and, although some of them are undoubtedly 
very late, I believe some of them are remains of the xx and even of the 
XIX dynasty. In a few large pits there w^ere at the top painted coffins and 
underneath heaps of bones and of mummified bodies, the whole had been 
thrown in without any order. 

City. — Finding that the necropolis gave so little result, and that there 
was nothing belonging to older epochs, we left the desert, and went over to 
the mounds of Henassieh. The site of the old city is indicated by several 
mounds of such an extent that they are called in the place itself TJmmel 
Kimairiy the mother of mounds. Several villages are built over them, the 
largest being Henassieh el Medmet, in tlie name of which we may recog- 
nize a corruption of the old Hanes. All over the mounds scattered blocks 
of red granite show that there must have been a construction of importance, 
but nothing in the nature of the soil and in the appearance of the locality 
shows distinctly as at Bubastis where the temple must have been. There- 
fore it was necessary to trench and dig pits in all the different parts of the 
Tell. We began near to parallel rows of standing granite columns with- 
out capitals, of Roman or Byzantine aspect and called el Keniseh, the 
church. There was nothing in the space between the two colonnades wdiich 
is more than 50 yards wide ; but on the w^est tliere w^as another hall with 
limestone columns bearing well sculptured Corinthian capitals. The whole 
seems to me to have been a Roman temple. 

In tw’o other places were several shafts of red granite columns lying on 
the ground. Researches made all around and even underneath did not 
lead to any result except the discovery of a fragment of mosaic. These 
columns belonged to Coptic churches, the Coptic cross w^as engraved on 
several of them. 

We dug also near the huge granite bases which looked like Roman work. 
The excavations show^ed that they had supported two large columns at the 
entrance of a Coptic church now* entirely destroyed, but of which nearly 
all the materials were left. They consisted of columns in gray marble with 
Corinthian capitals, some of wdiich had a Coptic cross, besides architraves 
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and friezes well sculptured with flowers, arabesques and animals, and even 
parts of mythological subjects. 

In digging in a great depression in the western part of the mounds, at a 
depth of about four yards, we at last hit upon a granite monolithic column, 
complete with a palmleaf capital ; we found that we had reached a vesti- 
bule which must have been one of the side entrances of the temple of Hera- 
cleoupolis. The remains of it consist of six columns 17 feet high, one of 
which only is complete, with sculptures representing Raineses II making 
offerings to various divinities, and in the intervals the name of Meneph- 
thah, the son of Rameses. [One of these is now in Philadelphia, see p. 
450.] The architraves which were supported by those columns are cut 
in a building with the cartouches of Usertesen II of the ii dynasty. 
The six columns were in one line — the length of the vestibule is 61 feet ; 
it was open on the waterside, the basements of the walls on the three 
other sides and even a few layers of stones have been preserved. This 
basement is in hard limestone of Gebel Ah mar, which cannot be burnt 
for lime; it bears in hieroglyphs, sometimes more than two feet high, 
the following inscription : — the living IloruSj the mighty hxdly who loves Ma, 
the lord of panegyrics like his father Phthah Tonen, King Rameses erected 
this building to his father Hershefi (Arsaphes) the lord of the two lands 
(Egypt). It appears from this description that the temple was dedicated 
to Arsaphes, a form of Osiris, generally represented with a ranfs head. 
This divinity is sculptured on two of the columns. The vestibule contained 
statues of which there are a few remains. On the southern side in the 
corner was a sitting statue of Rameses II of heroic size, in red limestone. 
We found it broken at the waist, but nearly complete. It was painted in 
bright red color, still very vivid on some parts of the throne ; the stripes 
of the head-dress were alternately blue and yellow, like the granite Rameses 
II now at Geneva, which I discovered at Bubastis. [This statue is now in 
Philadelphia, and a description of it is given on pp. 449-50, and a repro- 
duction on PLATE XXVI.] The inscription on the lower part of the base 
is a dedication to Arsaphes. On the same side was the bust of a red 
granite statue of natural size, without any name, and also a group of two 
very weathered kneeling figures. In the opposite corner was a statue of 
Rameses II symmetrical to the other, but broken in several fragments. 
The head had disappeared. 

From the vestibule a door led into the inner part of the temple. We 
had great hopes that behind the basement of hard limestone, we should find 
constructions of importance, but our disappointment was complete. The 
temple, except the vestibule, was built of soft white limestone, and the re- 
sult of it is that it has been entirely carried away. We saw, still in sites, 
bases of columns more than four feet in diameter, showing that they must 
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have been of considerable height ; but except a few stray blocks, here and 
there, with a few hieroglyphic signs, the whole temple of Arsaphes has been 
destroyed and employed for building purposes ; then the material was taken 
for the Roman temple and for the Coptic churches of which there were 
several ; so that we can assert that beyond this vestibule nothing remains 
of the temple of Arsaphes. The considerable excavations which we made 
all around down to the original pavement fehow that there is no hope of 
finding any more traces of this famous Iniilding, the principal sanctuary 
of Hanes. 

AKMIM. — Textiles from the necropolis. — At a meeting of the Society 
of Antiquaries on Kov. 26 Dr. 13udge exhibitLMl a Co]>tic grave-shirt from 
the collection of Sir F. Grenfell, and read a paper upon the textile fabrics 
found at Akhniim. Examples of the Egy])tian worked linen of the Roman 
and subsequent periods were comparatively unknown until 1<S82, when a 
verv large find of worked linen garments, belonging to a })enod beginning 
with the second and ending with the eleventh century A. D., was made at 
Akhrnim, a modern town in Upper Egypt, vhich stands near, or ])erhaps 
upon part of, the site of the Panopolis of the Greeks, a city famous for the 
worship of the ithyphallic god Amsu, and, according to Strabo, fi>r its linen- 
workers and stone-cutters. The necropolis at Akhniirn dillered from every 
other in Egypt. The bodies were not mummified, although it is clear from 
the crystals found in the folds of the tunics, de., that salt (jr natron was 
used in the preservation ; they were laid on a board, and some wore, in 
addition to the tunics now so well known, stockings and sandals, caps, neck- 
laces, rings, bracelets, crosses, and other ornaments. The smaller objects 
found at Akhniirn are well represented by a collection given to the British 
Museum by the Rev. Greville Chester in 1886. The textiles from this 
place belong to three periods, which are described as Roman, Tran>ition, 
and Byzantine, and each is marked by peculiarities of work and desi<m in 
the garments which cannot be mistaken. The designs of the first are classi- 
cal, and are finely executed; in the second the heathen designs give wav 
to Christian emblems, and are of inferior ^\ork; in the third vivid poly- 
chrome medallions and borders become the fashion, and the Byzantine 
character of the designs and work is unmistakable. Owing to the waste- 
ful way in which the Akhrnim find was worked, comparatively few of the 
results which it was reasonably hoped might be obtained were realized. 
The Coptic grave-shirt exhibited was of great value, for it is complete, and 
it is possible to learn how the ornamental bands and medallions were ar- 
ranged. The garment was woven in one piece in the form of a cross, the 
greatest length being about 9 ft. 6 in,, and the greatest width about 5 ft.; 
it was folded in half horizontally, and the longer arms of the cross formed 
the back and front and the shorter arms the sleeves. Where the fold came 
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a slit was cut for the neck, and the edges were first hemmed and then sewn 
with a chain-stitch in bright red linen thread. On the breast and back 
de:^igns woven into medallions in dark purple were car'efully sewn, and two 
long strips, formed of small rectangular designs of men and animals, ex- 
tend from them do^^ n to the bottom edge of the garment ; on each shoulder 
and over each knee is a rectangular medallion, and around each wrist is 
a band ornamented v, ith figures of the hare, the eml)iem of the resurrec- 
tion. The edl^es of the garment were hemmed toaether. and thus the body 
and the sleeves were complete. This valuable garment belongs 2 )robably 
to the end of the sixth or the beginning of the seventh ('cntury, and is one 
of the most ])erfect known. The number of the threads vary from fifty- 
three to fifty -eight to tlie inch. — Atht‘h<tum, Dec. 5. 

ALEXANDRIA. — Pandoitis. — Towards tiie end of May last an intere.<t- 
ing marble altar was disinterred from the cliff at Alexandria immediatelv 
below the Hamleh '-ration, and amona’ the remain^ of a building of large 
squared stones. One side of the altar i- inscribed with Givek kdter> of the 
third or fourth century c. c.. and contains a dedication by a certain Am- 
monarin, the >(m <n* daughter of Ilcrod, “a citizen," to ‘'the fair godidess 
in Pandoitis." Mb* may, therefore, coiielude that the district of Alexandria 
in which the building was situated was ealled Pandoitis, that being })erhaps 
the name of one of the thirty villaa-es on the site of wdtich Alexandria after- 
wa r d s st o chI . 

Gabbari. — Dr. Potti ha> drawn attention to j^tune of the time of 

the XXVI Egy])tian dynasty, ^vhich have been <1iscov(*red in tombs at Gab- 
bari, on the eastern side of Alexandria. They prove the existence of an 
Egvj'.tian settlement near tlie spot long bef )re the age of Alexander the 
Gnait, and he therefore concludes that the necropolis of Rakotis, tlie Egyp- 
tian predecessor of Alexandria, imr'rt have been at Gabbari, Rakotis itself 
being situated in the immediate nei'j:hborhoiHl. 

Review and Museum. — For the ])a>t tliree years a |'>eri('nlical, called the 
BiviAa Quhidicinalcy has been ])iibiislied every fortnight, which contains 
arclueological articles of the highest interest, as w'ell a^ a record of the dis- 
coveries of iiiscri[>tions and other ancient monument^ f )uiid from time to 
time in Alexandria and its neighborhood. The larger unmher of these 
articles are from the competent pen of Dr. Botti. Tlie liivisia is the organ 
of the Athemeum, which, under the presidency of Sir Charles Cookson, 
has just entered on its second lecturing season, and is engaged in establish- 
ing a liiirary and inuseum specially devoted to the remains of Greek and 
Roman antiquity discovered in Egypt. The want of such a museum has 
long been felt, and Alexandria is the most appropriate locality in which 
it could be placed. Xegotiations have been carried on wdth I\[. Grebaut 
for the removal from the Cairo Museum of objects belonging to the Grieco- 
8 
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Roman period, most of which are still lying unpacked on the doors at 
Gizeh. — Athetmum, Xov. 14; Xov. 28. 

BEN l-H ASSAM. — The necessity for immediate action in the case of the 
Beni-Hassan tombs is well shown by Miss Edwards in her “Special Extra 
Report on the season’s work at Almas and Beni-Hassan.” To none of the 
archaeologists who studied the tombs from the beginning of this century did 
it occur to transcribe all the texts or copy all the frescoes, which is much 
to be deplored, as they are now in a far less perfect condition. This taj^k 
wa.> undertaken and has already been niairly completed by IMessrs. Frazer 
and Newberry, as a first instalment of the Survey of Eirypt undertaken 
by the E. Exphnation Fund. M e append a summary of their report for 
the past winter. 

Even the drudgery of clearing out some of the tom]:*s had its reward 
se; for among the objects in the debris w^ere found tlie ancient stone chisels 
used to smooth down the wmlls of the tombs. “ They are chi])ped out of 
the boulders which abound here/’ says IMr. Frazer; “the material beino^ 
a hard, fine, crystalline limestone.” Interesting fragments of Coptic jiotterv 
were found in several of the tomlts. Of the tombs, not less than thirty- 
nine in number, twelve bear inscriptions, and eight contain wall paintiims. 
Each painting may be described as an illusti’ated })age, on a gigantic scale 
from the history of social and daily life, under the xi or xii dynasties. In 
the tableaux appear striking facial characteristics, ethnologically valuable 
and they are interlarded with biographical material respecting the '»'ov- 
ernors or princely moiiarchs, that is not only genealogically interestim*- but 
casts light upon the particulars of local government, or, as we wmukrsay 
state or local rights, in Egypt. We recall the cele]3rate<l group of the Aniu 
in one of these tombs, that of Khnum-hotep II, and their Jew'i>]i type of 
features. Mr. Newberry has made a like discovery: have <li<c<)vered 

a group of foreigners which finds a parallel in that of his grand.-on, Khnum- 
hotep II. The scene here represents seven persons being led by an E-'-yp- 
tian officer. Three of the seven figures are warriors with yellow skin, bkie 
eyes (now turned to green), and thick and matted red haii*, in whicF are 
stuck five or six ostrich feathers. They are clothed in red garments frin"*ed 
at the bottom; in the right hand they carry ostrich feathers; in \he kd't 
a curved club. The remaining four figures of the grou[) represent women' 
They, also, are fair skinned and blue eyed, and have light brown or red 
hair. Two of them carry children in a basket slung over their ^houlder< 
and two carry a red colored monkey on their backs. These peadiarities 
point to their being Libyans. A fac simile of the group, of the size of the 
original, has been made by IMr. Biackden, uniform wfith the rest of his full- 
size fac similes of the wall paintings of this group of tombs. It is extra- 
ordinary that this group of Libyans should have been overlooked, not only 
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by the ai’tists of the French Commission, but by Lepsius and all subsequent 
travellers.” 

The lono:est inscription — a memoir of the great Khnum-hotep — is no less 
than 222 lines. In Kheti’s tomb no less than 150 groups of wrestlers 
tumble, and toss, and twist in every conceival.de attitude; in the tomb of 
Baqta III is a whole ark of animals and birds let loose, each with its 
ancient name appended in a bold hieroglyphic hand. Nearly all the scenes 
are named and minutely specified. Mr. Newberry remarks regarding the 
plan and results of their work : At the jn’esent time there are about 

12,000 square feet of painted wall surface in the group ; in former times 
there must have been considerably more. Much of this is in a fearful 
state of dilapidation, and year by year it is getting worse. Large fiakes 
of painted plaster are falling from the walls ; n^any of the scenes have faded 
away sf) completely as to be hardly distinguishable, and in a few years’ 
time, if active measures are not taken to preserve the tombs, little will re- 
main on their vails to tell of their former beauty. Knowing that they 
Could do but little, if anvthintr, to arrest this vork of mutilation and de- 
struction, the committee of the Egypt Exploration Fund decided to at 
least i»reserve a faithful record of what yet remains, and it was vith the 
object of making plans, tracings of all the })aliitingp, and colored copies of 
the most interesting r^eenes, that INlr. Fraser and myself (and later on, Mr. 
Blackdeii, an artist of great ability), }>roeeeded to Egy])t last winter. We 
Worked there during the whole winter season, and far (>n into the s])ring, 
and by means of ladders, a trestle and traciiiL^ pai)er, succe» ded in doing 
nearly all that could be done ‘to preserve a faithful record of what yet re- 
mains.’ The tombs have been surveyed and planned by Mr. Fraser, and 
I liave brought back to Eimdand outline tracings of all the wall paintings 
in six out of the eight painted tombs, as well as copies of all the hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions, a fine series of colored drawings by INIr. Blackden, 
and nearly a hundred photographs. At the present time I am preparing 
this mass of material for ])ublication, and in my forthcoming volume,^ which 
I hope will be ready for distribution to subscribers in IMarch next, I shall 
give in the plates drawings of the scenes, which are still preserved. The 
book will also contain full explanations of all the scenes, with hieroglyphic 
texts and translations.” 

“ The tombs whose wall paintings have been copied are those numbered 
2, 14, 15, 17, 21 and 23: these have been traced in outline; and fac-sirnile 
drawings in color have been executed by Mr. M. W. Blackden of some of 
the most interesting scenes, hieroglyphs, musical instruments, implements, 
etc. A large number of unpublished, and hitherto unknown inscriptions 

^ The First Jlenioir of the Archteological Survey of Egypt Egypt Exploration Fund : 
Kev. W. C. Winslow, Boston. Price, 85.00. 
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have been brought to light. Among these are several of particular his- 
torical interest. One records that a certain Khnumhotep was installed as 
prince of Menat-Khufu by Ainenemhat I: this prince was undoubtedly the 
maternal grandfather of the celebrated Khnumhotep the ton of Xehera, 
whose magnificerit tomb is the chief feature of interest at Beni-Hasaii. 
Another inscription gives the name, and remarkable titles of the elder 
Khnumhotep’s wife and the name ot his mother. Several other inscrip- 
tions relating to the same powerful tamily have also been discovered, so 
that we can no^v trace its history through no less than five generations, 
from the time of Ainenemhat I, through the reigns of Usertesen I and 
Ainenemhat II, to the sixth year of the reign of Usertesen II. The group 
of Semites in the tomb of Khnumhote]) II find:- a ])ara]lel in that of his 
grandfather of the same name. 

I may add that I have found evidence which proven that the majnritv 
of the tombs in the southern grouj) rnamely the tombs of Bagt, Kheti, 
Remusiienta, Bagta I.’and Bagt a II) date from the xi and not the end of 
the xti dynasty, as has lieen generally supjjosed.” 

The liarvest of small uni)ublithed inscription.- is a very abundant one, 
and several corrections of the fii>t ini]>ortance liave been made in the great 
inscriptions that have been already published many times. From everv 
point of view Mr. Newberry is to be wairmly congratulated on the results 
of his first venture in the field of exploration, llis determination of the 
age of the southern group at length makes it possible to trace the develop- 
ment of tomb architecture during the middle kingdom, from the Heracle- 
opolite tombs at Sint down to those of the xiii dynasty at El Kab. 

This winter’s work. — Messrs.Newberry and Fraser have been bu-y with 
their second season’s work, which will be t(j survey, copy and photogra])h 
the remaining historic antiquities from Beni-Hassan, southward tonards 
Tel-ehAmarua, including the rest of the Beni-Has^an tombs, the tonns of 
el-Berdieh (xii dynasty), the .Speos Artemidos, and the tombs of Kbedeh. 
They are accompanied not only by Mr. Blackden tlie arti.-t but bv an as- 
sistant copyist, Mr. Carter. Early in Eecember they liad <*oiijpleted the 
survey and transcription of the tombs of Beiii-Ha.ssan, and had diifted their 
camp to the ravine of El Berdieh,a little higher ujj on the >anie bank of 
the Nile. They report the discovery of no less than five imscri))ed and 
painted tombs hitherto unknown to Egyptoh ►gists in this district. All are 
much dilapidated, the walls having mostly fallen in ; but tliey hope to re- 
cover many important historical particulars of genealogy and local liistory 
from the inscribed fragments with which these new grottoes are strewn. 
They are much choked with bushes and debrk, and need careful excava- 
tion. The damage done to the famous tomb of the Colossus on the Sledu-e 
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appears to be even greater than the reports of tourists had led us to expect. 
— Academy, Dec. 26 ; Biblia, Jan., 1892. 

HAT-NUB. — Alabaster quarry. — While at EhBersheh, Mr. Newberry 
received hints of the existence between it and Tel-el-xVmarna of the famous 
quarry of Hat-nub, still marked ^^ith the cartouches of early kings, for 
whom Una and other high officers conveyed thence the great altars of ala- 
baster to their resj^ective pyramids. A visit showed that deep in the hills 
among the raviiu^s was a large excavation, outside of which lay masses of 
limestone and alabaster chips, while inside were painted or engraved the 
names of Chuiu, Tepi, and Merenra. A specimen of the r<')ck shown to 
Mr. I^etrie was prcmounced to be “the fine grained kind, exactly like that 
used in the Old Kingdom, and not like that used by Khucnateii.” 

]\re:?srs, Blackden and Fraser exaniined the place ami its neighborhood, 
and copied the inscriptions. They found the name of Hat-nub five times, 
and cartouches or short records of the following kings: Chufu of the iv 
dynasty, Pepi (2r)th year), Merenra, and Pepi II of then dynasty, User- 
tesen I (doth or jubilee year) >:ii dynasty. They also found another 
smaller cave-like quarry, several miles distant from the first, with the car- 
touches of Amenemhat II and U-erte;?en III, both of the xii dyna.-ty. 
There is only one inscription of any length, and it is in very bad condition. 

From the larger of the two excavations a well-made road or causeway 
led to the broad sandy plain on which, at a much later date, Khuenaten 
founded his new capital of Khutaten, and several stelae of this king — per- 
haps boundary stelae — were observed in the direction of the quarries. It 
remains to be seen whether their position had l)een entirely forgotten in the 
Hvkscjs period between the xiii and xvm dynasties, or whether a change 
of ta^te or exhau^-tiuii of the supply led to their abandonment, — F. L. G. 

LUXOR. — Danger to the temple. — INlr. Henry M'allis writes to the 
Academy, July 26, calling attention to the danger threatening the temple 
of Luxor from two causes — the weakening of the embankment and of the 
foumlations of the temple and the removal of the suppurting earili irom 
columns and walls without the supervision of a trained engineer, ^ome 
of the columns have already begun to topple. Coi. Loss, the In:r])ector- 
Geiieral of Irrigation, is asked to give more careful personal attention to 
the action (»f the Nile current against the east bank. Attention is also 
called to the fact that many of the sculptures uncovered a fev years ago, 
then firm and hard, are now crumbling under the action of the atmosphere 
because their surfaces were not treated. 

iV! ASSOWAH. — The provisional Governor of the Italian colony of Matso- 
wah is about to found an archaeological museum for all the antiquities of 
the (liTrict. It is to be hoped that excavations will be made amongst the 
ruins of Adulis, wdience came the famous Moniuaentum AduHtaaum, which 
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was anciently copied by the monk Cosmas Indicopleustes, but cannot now 
be found. — Athenceum, Sept. 26. 

SAIS, — An early settlement of Karians. — During the past summer an 
important find of bronzes has been made on the site of Sais. Figures of 
large size have been discovered, including a considerable number of figures 
of the goddess Neith. Most of these have found their way into the hands 
of the dealers. 

Prof. Sayce writes: “ Danninos Pasha has been kind enough to allow 
me to take a copy of a very interesting and important inscription which is 
now in his possession. The inscription is a long one, and is engraved in 
hieroglyphs of exquisite form on the three sides of a bronze pedestal of a 
large bronze statue of the goddess Neith, discovered this summer among 
the ruins of Sais, along with many bronze figures of the Pharaonic j)eriod. 
Above the hieroglyphs on the front of the pedestal runs a line of Kariaii 
characters. According to the hieroglyphic legend, the statue 'was dedi- 
cated to Xeith and Horus by Si-Qarr, a name in wdiich Danninos Pasha 
is dou])tless right in seeing the Egyptian words ' the son of a Karian,’ 
though, in another part of the inscription, the Egyptian name of the dedi- 
cator is stated to be Pe-tu-Xeith, 'The gift of Keith. ’ Si-Qarr is called 
the son of Kapat-Qar, ' Kapat the Karian/ ' born of the lady of the house 
Keith -mert-ha-Uah-ab-Pa.’ The name of the ' prince ’ Uah-ab-Ra or Apries 
is not enclosed in a cartouche, showing that he did not claim royal rank. 
Si-Qarr is further styled an officer of Psammetichos I, both of whose car- 
touches are given. It is therefore evident that the prince of Sais, whose 
name is included in that of the mother of Si-Qarr, must have been a prede- 
cessor of Psammetichos I ; and since we know from the Assyrian monu- 
ments that the fatlier of the latter was called Kecho, while Apries was a 
family name among his descendants, we must conclude that the Apries of 
the statue was the hitherto unknown grandfatlier of the founder of the 
XXVI dynasty. 

“Another interesting historical fact results from the inscription. As the 
Karian father of Si-Qarr married an Egy])tian whose nanie indicates that 
she was a native of Sais, we may infer that Karians were settled in that 
part of the Delta long before tlie time when their aid w^as invoked bv Psam- 
metichos I. Polyainos {Strateg, xii) is thus shown to be inovQ correct than 
Herodotos in his reference to the settlement of the Karians and lonians in 
Egypt. It also proves that Lepsius w'as riglit in regarding certain inscrip- 
tions found at Abu-Simbel and in other parts of Egypt as of Karian origin. 
It also shows that the founder of the xxvi dynasty gave evidence of his 
appreciation of the services rendered to him by the Karian mercenaries by 
appointing one at least of them an officer of his court. A bilingual inscrip- 
tion on the pedestal of a small bronze Apis now in tlie Gizeh Museum, which 
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I have published in my memoir on the Karian texts, had already confirmed 
the statement of Herodotos, that in the later days of the dynasty the Kar- 
ians had acted as dragomen ; now know that at an earlier period they 
could be raised to offices of state. Lastly, we must not forget that the 
newly found inscription is bilingual, and will, therefore, assist us in the de- 
cipherment of the Karian alphabet. On this point I shall have something 
to say on a future occasion.^’ — Athenceimy isov, 14; Academy, Xov. 21. 

TELL-EL-AMARNA. — Mr. M. F. Petrie has established his head- 

quarters this season at Tel el-Amarua, and is busily engaged, with a gang 
of native la bo Tel’S, in clearing the ruins of the palace of Ivhu-en-Aten, the 
‘‘heretic king.^’ — Academy, Dec. 26. 

UGANDA. — Dr. Peters, in his Die Deutsche Emin Pasha Expedition, pre- 
senti? a mass of new material on the high culture of ancient L^ganda, arguing 
for its dependence on the civilization of ancient Egypt. He first discov- 
ered there thirty-three pyramid-shaped tombs of kings containing old 
literary documents, and the like. — Bihlia, Aug., 1891. 

ALGERIA. 

Roman Hydrauhc System. — It is well-known that Roman Africa was 
thickly settled and highly cultivated. M. de la Blanche re has been for ten 
years studying the means which the Romans employed to reach this result 
which is impossible under present conditions. He preseuteel his report to 
the Acadhnie des Inscriptions on December 18, 1891. The difficulty wms 
not in the absence of water but in the unequal distribution of the fall through 
the year, some months being excessively moist, others (five) correspondingly 
dry. The remedy was sought by the Romans in a network of hydraulic 
works by which all the water from the tops of the mountains to the sea w’as 
caught, conducted and distributed not isolatedly but in one general system. 
In the small mountain ravines there were rustic dykes ot dry stone to hold 
the water, in the glens other dykes arrested the course of the waters already 
gathered ; at the entrance of every large valley a :-ystem was in use not only 
to secure the watering of the land but the })assing throngdi of the waters 
with the requisite slowness. Where each large ravine opened on the plain 
a strong construction for storage and distribution prevented sudden inun- 
dations. 1\I. de la Blanchere took as a ty})e the hydraulic system of the 
Enfida, a region situated on the borders of Zeugitanis and Bizaciuin and 
exemplifying the custom in both regions. Remains of similar works are 
found not only in Mauretania but throughout Roman Africa. Several cen- 
turies were spent by the Romans in attaining perfect results and the time 
of perfection is tiie third century of our era. Civil v;ars, especially the re- 
ligious feuds, led to the neglect and finally to the decay of these works, and 
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the Arabic invasion together v’ith the clearing of the forests gave them their 
last blow . — Ami des Alon.^ 1891, Xo. 2S, pp. 385-6. 

TIMGAD. — A Roman city. — M. Cagnat has written a long report, ^^hich 
has been presented to the Acad, des Inscr,, regarding the excavations carried 
on during the past ten years at Tiingad, the ancient Thamugadi. especially 
under the direction of M. Duthoit. The ruins of the city are at present 
in the same comlition as when it was destroyed by the Moors on the ap- 
proach of the Byzantine army. Broail pa^d >treets have been uncovered, 
bordered on each side by triumphal arches — one of which is still almost 
intact — also an entire* forum, a theatre and a curious market. All these 
buildingft were constructed at the same time and on a carefully determined 
general plan, during the fii>t half of the second century of oui’era, was 
proved bv inscriptions found during the excavations. It was a creation 
of the imperial autlKunty which wished to e.-^tablish a lhairishing centre of 
civilization in the midst of a recently pacified region . — Revffe Crit., 1891, 
No. 2*2. 


TUNISIA. 


EL-MATRIA. — At this place a temple erected in honor of Jupiter ojAl- 
ma:cuniU'>, of Juno and iMinerva, was iimcarthed, and AVork was com- 
menced on a number of other monuments. — Ami des J/on., 1891, p. 376. 

SLOUGHIA. — Roman Statues. — On the ^^loughia roa(l twolionian mar- 
ble statues have been tound, in perfect preservation, as well as the upper 
part of an interesting stele. Excavation:? are being systematically ])egun on 
the site. The sculptures have been sent to the Bardo iMuseum, — Chron, 
desArfs^ 1892, No. 3. 

TUNIS Tnear). — Sanctuary of Baal. — INI. Toutain, inem])ei’ of the 
French School of Borne, has discovered on the top of a hill near Tunis 
called Bou-Karnein, the sanctuary of a lionianizcd Baal: SATVRNVS 
BALCARANENSIS AVGVSTVS • • DOMINVS • • DEVS MAGNVS. 
The excavations yielded some five humlred fragments of i^tcle,-^ and inscrip- 
tions, a number of which are of considerable interest, a large series of texts 
pertcctly intact, with several new consular dates. On June 17 hist, the 
excavators began to uncover one of the corners of the building in which 
these finds w^ere made, doubtless the foundations of the temple. A part of 
the antiquities found are to be placed in the Louvre. — Revue Crit., 1891, 
No. 27. 


MOROCCO. 


Explorations of M. de la Martini ere. — At tw^o meetings of the Acad, 
des Inscriptions^ M. de la iMartiniere reported on tlie results of his last 
mission to 3Iorocco. He explored the Sous and passed the Atlas, meeting 
in distant districts peculiar ruins wdiich he attributes to the period betw'eeii 
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the Byzantine dominion and the coming ot Idris. He visited the fanatical 
and inaccessible city of Taroudant, and found at Agadir Sirir, capitals and 
other fragments of distinctly Byzantine &tyle ^vhich elucidates the Byzan- 
tine dominion in this region. He gave details regarding the antiquities of 
the mountainous region of Djebel Zerhoun and especially the city of Volu- 
biiis, whose numerous inscriptions found hy him constitute thus far almost 
the entire Corpus of Latin Epigraphy of the province ot Tiugitana. — ■ 
Becue Crlt.,mn,^o. M). ^ 

SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

ZIMBABYE = OPHIR (iMashonaland). — In LSTL Kari iMauch described 
M»])ie ruiiw which he di^covev(*d in i\la-honalaiid, on the Takuue. an afiiu- 
ent (;f the Loundi in Southern Africa. Hr. Theodore Bent, already well 
kiiowii by In? numerous di.-^coverie>, concluded tluit an examination of these 
ruins, called Zirnbabye, would throw new^ light on the part of this region, 
aiul in December, ld90, the Itoyal Geographical Society made him a grant 
of £2O0 for such a jf)urney. The ruins \st re explored and ap})eai-ed to be 
ot Phcenician character. An enclosure, 200 ft. in diameter, tilled with 
})hallic mnblems appears to have been the ^ite f)f a temple dedicated to the 
iruitful powers of natuie. Tiiere was a large and high tower which tlie 
explorers were unable to enter. There were nmny Wiills, staircases cut in 
the rock, arches, caves fnished with naiseuiry. The natives had discov- 
ered a phallic altar coverul w itli carvings of birds w ith a j'riezc represent- 
ing a hunting-scene in w hich a man, lioldiinr' a dog in leash, is tiring jave- 
lins at four qiiagvas, while two clepliant- >tand in the background. There 
tvas also found blue and greeJi pottery, apparently of Persian origin, and 
a co}>per blade covered Avith gnidleaf. Xu inseri})tioii^ eaine to light. The 
ideiit’.heation of (_)phir with Zimliabye is very lu’obablc. The rcgTai of 
Mashomilaiul is very rich in gohi. and the site, near tim Zambesi in the 
interior ot ^lozamhiqms harmonize> with tin* hvpothesis that piaea'- ( )piur 
not far from Sofala. The Pheeiiician ve^Ssels would have }'-assed from the 
Bed Sea to the Indian Ocean and at Sofala have gone up the river Sabi. 
— Ami des Mon., Xo. 28, pp. 3do-Gd. 


ASIA. 

HINDUSTAN. 

GRyECO-ROMAN INFLUENCE ON INDIAN ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE. — Hi’. 

Vincent A. Smith has })ublished, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, a paper entitled Gru^co^Boman Influence on the civilization of an- 
cient India. He starts with the proposition that the introduction of stone 
instea<l of wood into Indian architecture and sculpture was due to the in- 
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fluence of Alexander’s successors. But he confines his study almost entirely 
to the remains found near Peshawar on the extreme n. w. frontier. The 
ancient name of this province was Gaudhara, and it included the great cities 
of Purushapura, Hashtnagar, Taxila, and Manikyala. The principal col- 
lection of these Gaudhara sculptures is in the museum of Lahore ; next 
comes that in the India museum, Calcutta ; others are in the British Museum , 
at South Kensington, and at Woking. One class, not at all numerous, is 
properly Indo-Hellenic, and dates from the beginning of the Christian era : 
it includes pillars of the Ionic order found at Taxila, with coins of King 
Azes (30-20 b. c.) ; also a statuette of Athena in good Greek style. The 
second and far more numerous class ]\Ir. h^iuith regards as Indo-Koman on 
account of both style and date. The architecture and decoration are florid 
Corinthian, as at Palmyra and Baalbek ; small human figures are intro- 
duced among the acanthus leaves as at the Baths of Caracalla. The re- 
liefs representing the birth or death of Buddha, the mythological monstrosi- 
ties, the comic friezes, all imitate Grceco-Boman art. In a number of cases 
there is even a close analogy to Christian sarcophagi of the Koman Cata- 
combs. Mr. Smith concludes, that the school of Gaudhara art probably 
owed its origin to the Syrian expeditions of the Emperor Hadrian (117- 
138 A. D.), the distinctively Roman influence being derived from Palmyra ; 
that its highest development was contemporary with the Anton ines (middle 
III cent.); that its closest relationship is with the Christian sculpture of 
the Catacombs (250-450 a. d.) ; and that it became extinct by the sixth 
century. Mr. Smith discusses the cognate ([uestions of the Greek origin 
of Indian painting, the debt of the Indian to the Greek drama, and the 
influence of Hellenic sculpture in encouraging idolatrous practices. A 
special chapter is devoted to the history of coinage. — Academy, Sept. 5. 

Monuments of Madras. — So long ago as 1883, the Government of India 
passed resolutions for the conservation of ancient monuments, ami directed 
that lists should be drawn up for each province. Such a list wa< compiled 
for Madras by Dr. Burgess and Mr. Sewell in 1885, which comprised more 
than 500 monuments, and 300 more have been added in a subseipient list. 
Last year the Government issued a fresh resolution, im])osing a more strin- 
gent duty of conserving ancient monuments upon the several departments 
of public works. Accordingly, a new list has l)eeii drawn up for .Madras, 
by Mr. xLlexaiider Rea, superintendent of the ardireological siirvev of 
Southern India, who is, we believe, an architect by profession. The num- 
ber of monuments is reduced to 108, selected as typical of the architectural 
periods to which they belong, and eacli of them has been j)ersonally in- 
spected by :^Ir. Rea. The following is the classiticatioii adopted : Buddhist 
remains (250 b. C. to 500 a. d.), only in the north ; Pallava caves and 
structures (500 to 700 a. d.): Cliola and Pandyan temples (from the 
eleventh century), chiefly in the south : Chalukyan tem})les (twelfth to 
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fourteenth century), confined to Bellary ; Jaina temples (from the four- 
teenth century) ; later Dravidian temples, including those at Vijayaiiagar ; 
examples of civil and military architecture ; Christian remains, principally 
Dutch tombs. Suggestions are made for the better maintenance of each 
monument ; and, finally, attention is called to the importance of keeping 
untouched the numerous prehistoric stone enclosures and ancient mounds 
'which are to be found throughout the country. — Academy, Dec. 26. 

BELLARY. — Discovery of Dravidian prehistoric remains. — ^Ir. Sewell 
writes of discoveries near Bellary in the Madras Presidency : 

“ The Beilary district abounds in ])rehistoric remains, being rich in bury- 
ing-places with rude stone circles, ami dolmens, wherein have i)een found 
well-preserved pottery and other remains ; so-called ‘ cinder-mounds,’ con- 
sisting of a material believed to be tufa, but of which the use has never 
yet been discovered ; with a great quantity of celts, mealing stones, scrapers, 
etc., mostly neolithic. Four miles east of Bellary is a village called Kap- 
gal, lying underneath a rocky hill, of which the visible surface in many 
places consists of nothing but a mass of large boulders piled one on top of 
another. The eastern end of this had long been known as a fine rpiarry 
for celts and other prehistoric remains, while close by in the plains are the 
remains of a very early settlement with stone-circles and two very curious 
tufa-mounds. Kot long since I visited the place with IMr. Fawcett, and, 
scrambling amongst the upper rocks, where probably lew Europeans have 
set foot, we found a very large quantity of ancient drawings on the surface 
of the boulders, consi.'-ting of men and animals and other devices. After- 
wards questioned, the villagers said they had been made by the gods, or 
rather a god. They are evidently of extreme antiquity for various reasons. 
In one or two instances the men’s figures have apparently headdresses of 
long feathers, implying the existence of ])arbaric customs unknown in the 
locality at present. The oxen represented are ditfej'ent from the breed 
now known. Some of the drawings are very lifelike and skilful. I say 
drawings, but they are really chippings, the figures being cut on the sur- 
face of the dark rock by a succession of blows from some hard substance. 
IMr. Fawcett intends to })repare a ])aper, illusti*ated by drawing.- and pho- 
tographs, on this very interesting .subject — Dravidian prehist(jries in this 
locality, with special reference to Kapgal — and I think that his pa])er would 
be found one of great intere.st. if you would admit it. The study of the 
Indian stone age is yet in its infancy, and it deserves all the encouragement 
that such a distinguished meeting as the Oriental Congress could give it.’’ 

The exjdorers are Mr. R. Sewell and i\Ir. F. Fawcett. The latter has 
just come home, bringing with him photographs and remains illu-trating 
the carvings on rocks that he has found, and that point to a long extinct 
race and civilization. A report on this subject was made to the Oriental 
Congress in London. — Athemeirm, Aug. 15. 
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KASHMIR. — Excavation of the Bhutes'a temple. — Dr. M. A. Stein, 
of Lahore, is making excavations in the ruins of the Bhutes'a temple, situ- 
ated at the f)ot of the sacred Mount Haramuk, Kashmir, at an elevation 
of 7,600 feet. — Jthemeum, Sept. 12. 

MATHURA. — Appeal for further Excavations. — On various occasions 
most interesting information has been given as to the results of Dr. Fiihrer’s 
explorations of the Buddhist and Jain sites at Mathura (iMuttra). His 
further progress is hampered by vant of funds. He estimates that the 
small sum of Rs. 6000, or about 6420, would enable him ‘‘to do Mathura 
thorouglily,'’ and appeals tor help. 

He says, in a letter: “I have finished th.e excavation of tlie Kaiikali 
Tila at Mathura, but there are .-till many others which have never been 
touched, or but slightly searched. For instance, the Katra mound would 
yield very ancient documents of the Bhagavatas, and the Sitala ghad mound 
fcancieiit Jaina works, like tlie Kankali Tila, The Chaubara and Chaurasi 
mounds have only been slightly excavated, and would give up nianv other 
valuable documents. 

“According to my calculati(ms, a sum of Rs. GOOO would be required to 
do l\Iathura thoroughly. — Acade}di/, Kov, 14. 

CHINA. 

Introduction of Buddhism into China. — M. Terriex in-: Lacoeperfe 
write.s in regard to the introduction of Buddhism into China that he con- 
siders the date 210 r>. c. as tlie earliest date tiiat gives evidence of tliis lact. 
“In the third year of his imperial reign (219 b. c.) She Huang-ti goes to 
the Tai .-haii and to the seashore of Piih-liai (Hidf of Petdiili, near Lai 
tchoii) to offer sacrifices. Then he requests the presence of the holv men, 
Siennicu and his companion^. Tzema Tsien gives Tzc Kao a.s the name 
of tiiis Shaman. In the thirtieth year of Tsin She Huang-ti f217 b. c.), 
the We.-tern Shama!i Li-fang, with seventeen others, arrives at Loli-vang 
with Sanskrit books. In lii.- thirty-second year ( i, e,, 215 b. c.) She Hu- 
ang-ti goes to Kieii-^^hih (in Liao-si, near the present Tchcng-tch, Lpper 
Petchiii and from tliere sends Lu-sheng, a native of Yen, to fetch the 
Sienmea Kao-she. 

“The, first Buddlnst statue heard of in Chinese history is tlie golden idol 
carried off on the Hiiing-nu Prince of Hiu-tu (nortli of present LiangTchou 
in Kaiisuli), hy the young commander Ho-Kiu-ping, in the spring of 121 
B. C. The (probable) statement that it was Buddhist, which is not in the 
original text of tiie Tsien linn Shu, is an addition of a commentator. 

“The expedition of Siii-fu to the Fairy Islands in 219 b.c. is considered 
by Mr. Allen as Buddhist. The words of Tzema Tsien do not favor this 
view ; but as the matter is peculiarly interesting if taken in connection with 
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other events, I must leave it for another occasion. Shamans, or Buddhist 
missionaries, were spoken of, as we have seen, on three diflerent occasions, 
namely in 219, 217, and 215 b. c. The oldest is that which I have men- 
tioned in my special paper, and I do not see any reason to modify my 
statement that this is the earliest date hitherto known for the introduction 
of Buddhism in China. After 215 b. c. no further mention ot Sienmeii 
occurs, I think, until 112 b. c., and then only in a passing way. Luaii-ta, 
an adept in magical arts, and a native of Kiao-tung (^near the pre-ent 
P’ing-tu tchou in Shantung peninsula) was presented to tlie credulous em- 
j^eror Ilan Wu-ti, ^^llom he persuaded that he had travelled hy ^ea, and 
seen the residence of Ngan-K’i sheng (a famous niagieian ot tlie fi>urth 
centurv') and of the JSienmen. His hou'-tiiig sho\\.>, in anv ea^e, if nothinj-r 
more, that l^ieninen had ceased at that time to inhabit any part of the 
Chinese dominion, and that their former prc'^enee in 219-215 b. r. had 
been an unsuccessful attempt.” 

i 

SIBERIA. 

Tchudic Inscriptions. — IM. Deveria has ^^ent to the Amd. In.^crijfiiofhS 
information regarding the inscriptions called “ Tchudic" which have been 
collected fu’ tlie last two centuries in Siberia and Xorthern ^longolia and 
whose language and writing have not yet lieen deciphered. In 1890, 31. 
Deveria had advanced the opinion that they must be anterior to the founda- 
tion of the Khanate of the Ouigours (^744 a. d.). This has been conlirmed 
by a discovery made by 31. Heikel, pn»f. at Tlelsingtbrs. Thirty kilometres 
south of lake Ougheinor, in the Orkhun valley, he found a bilingual sepul- 
chral stele one of who>e faces had a Tcluidic inscription, the other a Chin- 
ese inscription. The latter, dated in 782 a. d., shows us that the stele was 
erected to the memory ot Prince (_TUCuk Teghia, brother of 3rekilien, Khan 
of the Tou-Kiue Turks, who reigned from 710 to 701. It may be concluded 
that the monuments in (piestion belong to tiii< tribe of the Tou-Kiue Turks 
and that the materials for deci})hering it are to be found in eastern Turk- 
ish dialects : the writing may hencetorth be called Turco-altaie. T\\ o scien- 
titic expeditions have already started with the intention of gathering new 
material for the study of these questions. One is composed of Hungarians ; 
the other, sent by the Scientific Academy of S. Petersburg, includes 3Iess. 
RadlofF, Yadrintsetf, Klements, etc. — Revue Crit., 1891, 3so. 40. 

Later News . — According to a telegram from Irkutsk, the Russian scien- 
tific expedition to Xorthern 3fougolia, under the leadership of 31, Radlofi) 
has completed the objects of its mission. The expedition procee<led along 
the Orchon river as far as Karakorum, the ancient residence of the 3Ion- 
golian emperors, and after pushing on to the Gobi desert, made ex]dora- 
tions in the region to the south of the Changai range, where a number of 
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antique bas-reliefs and Runic inscriptions ^yere found. M. Rudloff eventu- 
ally made his way back to Russian territory by way of Pekin. M. Jan- 
drinzeff a member of the expedition, ha* returned to Kiachta with collec- 
tions of considerable value. — Acade'uvj. Oct. 3. 

TURKESTAN. 

Subterranean Sassanian City. — An interesting discovery has been made 
near Kerki, a city ot Bokhara, on the left liank of the Amu-Daria. Grot- 
toes were found, which formed a labyrinth of catacombs extending over a 
distance of several kilometres and forming as it were the vestibule of a sub- 
terranean city. They still contained furniture and utensils and gold and 
silver ornaments, and the coins that were picked up dated from 226 to 642 
of our era, the period of the Sassanidae. The materials employed are ala- 
baster and stalactites. It appeared as it this vast subterranean city served 
^as a refuge for a civilized population against the attacks of pillaging no- 
mads. The Archaeological Society of IMoscow is to send a commission to 
the site. — Am? des 1891, No. 28, pp. 303-5. 

PERSIA. 

Transformation of Persian Worship. — IM.Dieulafoy has madean inter- 
esting study on the transformation of ancient Persian worship. Basing 
himself on Darius’ inscription at Bissitum in vnudi he speaks of rebuild- 
ing the religious structures {npadann) demolished by the Magi, and on a 
text of Herodotos which declares that the Persian religion requires no 
temple, M. Dieulafoy seeks to prove that tire-worship required perfectly 
closeil structures, consequently religious structures. This was proved from 
the Avesta, the figured monuments, two passages of Strabo and Pausanias 
as well as by the tradition and plan of the dadgah (legal place) of the 
Persians. On the other hand, this structure would not be called a tem])le 
or iiaos by Herodotos, because it had no statue, no altar for sacrifices and 
no victims could be sacrificed even in its neighborhood. It was character- 
ized merely by a lighted brazier. This is confirmed by an npadand of the 
time of Artaxerxes-Memnon found during his discoveries at Susa. M 
Dieulafoy was able to fix almost to a year the date of the final transforma- 
tion of the ancient Mazdaism into the Avestic Mazdaism characterized by 
the substitution of symbolic for bloody sacrifices, which took place at the 
time of the construction of the dadgah. — Amt des Mon., 1891, pp. 382-3 

ARMENIA. 

Travels of Messrs. Hyvernat and Muller-Simon is.— Professor W. H 
Hyvernat of the Washington Catholic University, and Dr. Paul 
Muller-Simonis of Strasbourg, have published a volume on their travels 
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in the Caucasus, Armenia, Kurdistan, and Mesopotamia, undertaken as a 
mission sent out by the French Governnient. The volume, of nearly 600 
pages, contains 210 illustrations of various kinds, and a maj^, in minute 
detail, of the countries the t^YO travellers have visited, together with many 
new geographical items. There is also an appendix on the cuneiform 
inscriptions of Armenia, and on the results obtained from them for the 
ancient history of the country, together with a catalogue of the inscrip- 
tions, amongst which arc about thirty hithert{) quite unknown. Finally, 
there is an essay on the identification of the geographical names of provinces 
and towuis mentioned by Armenian geographers an<l historians with those 
given in Kiepert’s later nuq) of Armenia. A review' of this important 
work will appear in a later issue of the Jourxal. 

BABYLONIA. 

The American Expedition. — 'SS e publish under Corre^<pondence (])p. 
472-5) a letter received from Dr. Peters, the Director of the expedition 
to Babylonia sent out from Philadel[)hia. This letter presents the geo- 
graphical results and the general features of the excavations. As a sup- 
plement, w e (piote at length from a communication to the Academy of Sept. 
5, made by 51 r. Pinches, giving certain details of the excavations furnished 
him by Dr. Peters, ami readings of some of the inscriptions. 

‘‘In a letter from Constantinople, dated July 27, Dr. Peters has com- 
municated tt) me some of the important discoveries w'hich he made in the 
Course of his explorations. I herewith communicate the substance of the 
more important parts of his letter, w'ith translations of the inscriptions 
quoted, and a few' comments. Dr. Peters says : ‘ The fact has already been 
published that wo found at Xiffer, during the first year of our work, a stamp 
of Naram-Sin. The second year I found another stamp of the same king, 
and two of Sargon his father. I also found three door-sockets with votive 
inscripti()ns of Sargon of Agane. . . . At about the Sargon level w e found 
several inscriptions of another king, apparently, therefore, of about the 
same age, w’ho seems to be unknown. Flere is one of his inscriptions on 
an alabaster vase from the temple of Bel.' 

read the inscription as follow's: ‘Erimus (or Urumus) king of the 
earth’ (or ‘the universe’), in Bai)ylonian: Eri-mu-vs liir/ai ki-i. As is 
now' well knowm, the <late of Sargon of Agadc (formerly read Agane) is 
generally accepted as being about 3800 b. c., his son Karam-Sin having 
reigned about 3750. Erimus or Urumus probably reigned, as Dr. Peters 
indicates, about the same period, and his name is a w'elcome addition to 
our know'ledge. Dr. Peters’s discoveries prove, moreover, that the city of 
Killer was one of the most ancient in Babylonia, a fact which is also con- 
firmed by 'the newly-found Akkadian (or Sumerian) story of the Creation, 
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published by me in the Academy, in which Xiffer is the first city mentioned 
by mime. The style of the inscription is’ the same as that of the inscrip- 
tions ofSargoii of Agade already known. 

“Dr, Peters then continues: — 

‘Here is also a rude inscription fouiKl on several door-sockets of about 
the same period . . 

“The text which he gives I translate as follows: ‘(To) Bel, his beloved 
king, Garde (?) has dedicated (this)' {ElliUa, Ingnl kiurja-ni garde hianamn. 
The text is in five lines, and ^eenis to be perfect. Tlie reading Garde, 
though doubtful, is very probable. There is, however, no indication whether 
it is a roval name or not. 

‘xViuong the curious and interesting linds from ihe temple of Bel an* a 
number of votive in:^criptlons, chietly on lapi^-iazuli , agate, and a chalk- 
like \\hite stone, so soft that it had to be cuvered with a kind of enamel. 
The^e are all from one room, in a series of booths or shops b{din'e th.o 
temple, had all been contained in one box, and \sere in variou> >taaes of 
com[)letion, showing, perha[>s, that thi- n as the jrhop of a vendor or manu- 
facturer of ohjets de pitiv. Tlie in:^cii[)tlons on the bulk of these belong 
to Kurigalzu, sou of Jhtrnaburia^h. but the largest and most important of 
the series bears the name of a king. . . . He should be aj)})roximately of 
the period of Kurigalzu, and he bcai> tlie title ‘kiiig of Babylon.’ 

“The name whicli Dr. Peters gives I read Kaka>marnTurgu (written 
Ka-da<is-ma<in-tirr-ga ), a variant reading of which ( Ka-da-aA'iiifui4a-)n‘~ 
gii) occurs on a small lapis-lazuli tablet. Another similar name, Kadas- 
man-J5el {Ka<la-a'k-mn-an'(^D.P,)Btl}, occurs on an agate tablet of the 
same series. 

“Thi^ find of Dr. Peters is most important, for it fiirni>he> u> with tlie 
names of two Kassitc kings, one wdioily, the other partiallv, new. Tlie 
name Kadasman-Bel is evidently tlie ^arne as that hitherto t r:iii'*crii)ed 
(erroneously) as Kara-Bel (by compari-(m wdth such nanu'^ a> Knra- 
Murudas, c^c.) It* meaning is ‘(my 'i trust is Bel.’ At ]>re>ent a ])nM‘ise 
date for these two rulers, Kada>man-Turgu and Kada-man-Bel, cannot be 
ventured on; but, as they were found along witli a j-mall tablet lieariiig 
the name of Nazi-Murutta (— Nazi-^^Iurattns i, -on of Dun i-galzu (about 
1345 B.C.), they jirobably reigned about that time. Dr. Pcter.s adds with 
regard to this series that “one very pretty agate amulet liore on one >ide 
a finely cut inscription of Dungi, king of Ur, and on the other side a le>s 
finely wmrked inscription of Kurigalzu (= Durri-galzu)’’ — a combination 
interesting from more than one point of viewx 

“ Dr. Peters then describes the inscriptions of Zur-Sin or Amar-Sin, wUicli 
he found ‘ in a small tw’o-rooined construction before the great wall of the 
temple of Bel.^ They w’ere on tw’o diorite door-sockets, one at the outer 
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and the other at the inner door. The bricks of the building also bear his 
name. 

"At Mugheir (or MuA*eyyer) Dr. Peters found a brick “dedicated to 
the god (Xi-sum [?]), his king, by Kuri-galzu” (Durri-galzu), “restorer 
of En-iil-la/' the powerful king, "king of Sumer and Akkad/’ t'ic. Dr. 
Peters then says : 

“ ‘At Miigheir the natives had been digging <nit bricks for use either in 
building the new dam across the Hindiyeh canal, or for the purpose of 
building in Xasriyeh, opposite Mugheir, across the Euphrates. Lying on 
the surtace I found a diorite door socket with a fine inscription of Gamil- 
Sin, which the Arabs had been trying to efiace by hacking: a wav the sur- 
face. A larger inscription on a block of stone had been entirely destroved. 
Four brief and identical inscriptions of (Ur-Bau), the same which occurs 
on the bricks of the Ziggiirat, were in various stages of efiacement. The 
Turkish law absolutely forbids you to carry off such objects fir yourself; 
and the sad experience of explorers shows that if you attempt to have them 
placed in the museum at Constantinople you involve yourself in manifold 
difiicuitics and expenses, and at the end they may never arrive at their 
destinatioin In Irak inscribed bricks are as the sands of the sea f)r num- 
ber; hut you may not tak(^ them, and the government will not give them 
transport to Constantinople. It is altogether a sad spectacle of waste and 
destruction.’ 

"The name of King Erimu.> or Urumus seems also to occur on some 
fragments from Sippara ( Abu-habbah) which Dr. Jensen has lately oipied ; 
but, if so, the same must, Dr. Jen:?cu thinks, have been written Erimusu 
(or Urumusu).^’ — Acadtn/y, Sept, 5. 

At present, the collection in Philadelphia contains more inscriptions of 
Sargon I, Xaram-Sin, and his dynasty, than all other collection-^ taken 
together. 

Early Babylonian orElamitesculpturesdiscoveredby M. de Morgan. — 

A report on iM. de ^[organ's late mission to I’ersia has been communicated 
by M. Maspero to tlie AcaA, I ascriptions. He copied a num])er of 

cuneifirm iuscription?? that had been merely noticed by previous travellers. 
Two of them, belonging to the earliest period of Babylonian histtuw, liave 
been translated by Father Scheil. The longest, that oi Serlpal, is cut on 
Mount Batir, and is accompanied by a basrelief re])resenting a king, in 
war-costume, slaying a captive whom ho is trampling under foot, while the 
goddess Istar, betore whom he stands, brings to him numerous prisoners 
to undergo a similar fate. This relief commemorates the victories gained 
in this region by Anubanini, king of Lulubi. The second inscription is 
cut on a mountain 108 kilometres to the north of the fir?t, near the village 
of Sheich-Khan. A king, whose name is unknown, has here carved his 
9 
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image; a Babylonian prefect 'vvlio long after>Yard came into the country, 
named Tar..dunni, son of Sin-ipsah, restored the figure and commemo- 
rated the fact in a few inscribed lines. 

The style of both reliefs and inscriptions is extremely archaic. A com- 
parison with the sculptures of Telloh ^\ould lead to the conclusion that 
they are even older than these, and may be regarded as the earliest ex- 
amples of Babylonian sculpture at present known. The impressions brought 
back by M. de Morgan will furnish very good casts from which the style 
can be judged . — Amt des Mon., 1891, Xo. 28, pp. 884-5. 

A Revolt of Babylonians under Xerxes. — Professor Jules Oj'pert has 
made an interesting discovery. A Bal.)ylonian contract tablet, published 
by Father Strassmaier, is dated in the reign of a kiiiLr called “ Samas-Erba.” 
The professor shows, from the names of the witnesses, that the contract 
was made in the year of the expedition of Xerxes against Greece, and that 
consequently the Babylonians must have taken advantage of the absence 
of Xerxes to revolt from Persian rule and establifeh a king of their own. 
This will account for the destruction of the temple of Belus, aiid for the 
punishment inflicted by Xerxes on the Babylonians after his return fnmi 
Greece, which is mentioned by Greek writers. — ‘Bthlia, Jan., 1892. 

A Weight of Nebuchadnezzar. — A large weight of hard, green stone, 
highly polished, and of a c(me-like form, has been discovered in Babylonia, 
probably on the site of Babylon. The picture of an altar has been engraved 
upon it, and down one side runs a cuneiform inscription of ten lines. They 
read as follows; “One maneh standard weight, the property of iMerodach- 
sar-ilani, a duplicate of the weight which Xebuchadrezzar, king of Baby- 
lon, the son of Xabopolassar, king of Babylon, made in exact accordance 
with the weight (prescribed) by the deified Dungi, a former king.*' 

Dungi was the son and successor of Ur-Bagash, and his date mav be 
roughly assigned to about 2800 n. c. It would appear that he had fixed 
the standard of weight in Bal)yionia, and the actual weight made by him, 
in accordance with this standard, seems to have been preserved down to 
the time ot Xebuchadrezzar, who caused a duplicate of it to be made. — 
Bihlla, Jam, 1892. 

ASSYRIA. 

Cuneiform Inscriptions. — The Trustees of the British Museum will 
shortly issue the second instalment of Dr. Bezold’s Catalogue of the Cmiei- 
form Tablets in the Kouyunjik Colkciioa. This volume will contain the 
descriptions of nearly six thousand tablets and fragments which formed 
part of the famous clay library preserved by the kings of Assyria at Xine- 
veh. This library was founded by Assurbanipal, 668-626 b. c., and con- 
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rained also official .documents whicli had been sent to Sargon and Senna- 
cherib. In this volume will be found a classiiication of omen and astro- 
logical texts, a work which has never before been attempted ; and a 
considerable number of important extracts are printed in the cuneiform 
chai’aciers. — AtJien(e}()ii, Xov. 2^. 

SYRIA. 

Senjerli and Sam’alla-land. — 5Er. H. G. Tomkins, in a letter to the 
Acffdcinii of Sept. 26, propo.-ts the following identif cations. He ^ays: 

‘Hn the last numlier of The Bahiilmna/i and Oritnfal Rtcord, Mr. Bos- 
cawen nives some account of the discovery at Senjerli of inscriptions both 
Hittite and Assyrian. The German c<»nimittee is at work in earnest, and 
the results are already highly im]')oi-tant. IMv object, however, is to draw 
attenti<tn a^rain to those interesting cross-lights which Egypt and Assyria 
throw on this North Syrian region. 

“An in.-cription of Ban-ammu, king of Sain’alla (f. Tinlath-Pile-or III, 
c. c. 745-727), found at Senjerli, appears identify the ruined city with 
the ^tat<‘ of Sam’alla, well known in Assyrian annals. Now in the North 
Syrian list of Tiiothmes III the name No. 314 i- Saiii’filua, which in 18S5 
I identified with Sam’alla, cr>mpariim’ the ]';roper name of a prince in the 
Hittite confederation against Kamej-e.- II, Samalsa, which Lenorinant had 
n'i'imilated with the same local name ( O/'g/. rir, 275 ). Tlni^e who will 

now take the trouble to compare thi^ Karnak List with the be^t maps TRey 
and Blackenhorn) will see how curiously the names from 3uG to 315 ap- 
j)ear to belong to the same north-wo-t corner of Syria towanL C’ilicia. 

“r306'), Aibre. I would compare with the Assyrian vray of writ- 
ing the name of the Afrin river. (3' >7) must. I think, be the 

ancient place Karamata (as Ainsworth writes it), or Karamat (Barker), 
or Karamhd (Sachau). To the W'est of the little place Karamata-Khan, 
Sachau saw’ at about half an Innir's distance on a height the ruins of a great 
tow’ll of antiquity, w’hich commanded the Belan Pas.'? descending to the 
Amq Plain, w’hose name next f Glows. (308) Aiuiq-u (plural). Major 
Cornier suggested that this was ‘the present Lmk plain, near Antioch.’ 
The Assyrians called it Unqi, the great Amycc-s Campu-s. ‘the corn-store 
of all Syria.’ I trace the ancient form of the name in Ameuk-Keui, a 
place in the plain, ftnd, I think, in Amgu-[li], the name of a small river 
and a mount to the east of the plain. Dr. Neubauer notes as a remark- 
able Arabic form in the Talmud a])plied doubtless to this very 

region. It appears to be very ancient (GeoL du Talmud, p. 53, note). 
There is also Amik-li in the valley of the Afrin, further north tow’ards 
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Cyrrhuss. The next name (309) is Katsel, which seems to be the moun- 
tain mass Kizil Dagh, north-west of Antioch : this seems to be the survival 
of a very ancient name, in modern Turkish. No. 310 is Aiimaia, which, 
I fancy, may be the celebrated place Imma in the same plain, on the way 
to Aleppo, whose name, as that of the whole inclusive district, next occurs 
(311), Khalebu. Then comes (312) I^iaiir, literally Piaun-r. Lenormant 
proposed Pinara in Pieria; but, as the n sign is only used to strengthen 
the r, I think it may be taken as the name of the mountain region Pieria 
itself, north of the outlet of the Orontes, now called Jebel Musa. Then 
follows (313) Aiirema. Ainsworth says that the ’Umk plain is called 
‘‘sometimes the Umk of Uerem (A^^yr/a, etc., p. 299). This would seem 
to be the identical name. There is Urum-Keupri, south of Kyrrhus, in 
the Afrin valley also, and this is in the general direction towards :^am’aila 
land, which itself next occurs as (314) Smnalua; and our group ends with 
(315) Ahama, which occurs in the Mohar’s travels (Brugsch, Georj, hue. 
II. 44) as the mountain of Akama. At present Akma Dagh is the name 
of a western block of the Amanus mountains, from five to six thousand 
feet high, as Barker says {Lares and Penates'). The name perhaps extended 
to the whole Amanus range in those old times, but at any rate it would 
seem to be the same. 

“Next to this group of local names dependent on Aleppo the Karnak 
List takes us to the Euphratean region. But it is worth while to go back 
farther than our starting point to No. 292, which Prof. Maspero long ago 
proposed to identify with Dolikhe in Kommagene (Assyrian Kuinmukh). 
The Egyptian name 292 is TaleJch or Dnlekh ; the place is now Diiluk, north 
of ’Aintab, if it be Dolikhe. 

“ Taking the whole of these Egyptian data together in regard to tlie new 
information from Senjerli, how striking is the testimony to the interest of 
such explorations and studies ! But may we not add a <|uery on the pre- 
sent name, Senjer-[li] ? The last syllable is just a Turkisli suffix of locality. 
And may not :^enjer [Senger] be compared with the name of Sanu’ara the 
king of the Hittites of Karkemish, associated with Kliaiui of Saniaila and 
others in the war against Shalmaneser? Perhaps the name of some :^an- 
gara remains among these old ruins.*’ 

Prof. Sayce adds : 

“Mr. Tomkins’s identifications of the names of places both in Palestine 
and in Northern >Syria given by Thothmes III, at Ivarnak, will be pub- 
lished in the next volume of the Records of the Past. The names of the 
places in Palestine have been collated wuth the originals by Mr. AVilbour 
and myself with the result that in some cases we have been able to make 
important corrections in the published list.” 
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ARABIA. 

Palmyrene Costume. — M. Heuzey has made a study of the costume of 
the inhabitants of ancient Palmyra as shown by the sculptures. He finds, 
under the forms of the Greek style imposed on this sculpture, a curious 
persistence of Oriental costume. The tunic wnth sleeves, the broad trousers 
with ends stuck in boots after the Persian fashion, and the short sword, are 
all Oriental. So is the low cylindrical tiara often worn ; so the Phcenician 
(purple?) vertical band on the tunic . — Ami r/cs J/o/i.,1891, Xo.28, pp. 383-4. 

PALESTINE. 

Report of the Palestine Exploration Fund. — The report presented at 
the meeting of July 21 contains mention of Herr Schick’s successful en- 
deavor to find the continuation of the rock-cut channel south of the Vir- 
gin’s Fountain, and alludes in regretful terms to the theft (or, as the report 
calls it, removal ”) of the famous Siloam inscription, which was cut out 
of the rock tunnel and carried away some time during last year. Through 
the active efforts of the Committee the fragments of the inscription, which 
was ))roken in removal, have been recovered ; but the circumstance has 
aroused suspicion among the Turkish authorities, and several difficulties 
have consequently occurred in the work of exploration. Among the more 
important discoveries of the year are: — (1) An elaborate rock-cut tomb, 
and an ancient bath and cistern near Bethany. (2) Some fine mosaic work 
in three colors at the so-called “ House of Caia 2 fiias.” (3) Another rock- 
hewn chajiel with a Greek inscription at Silwan, (4) The S 2 )riuging of 
an arch in “ Solomon’s Stables ’’ by ]Mr. Lees. The lower masonry and 
the part of the arch left are similar to Robinson’s Arch, and the fragment 
of an arch near the south-east corner. A paper on this subject by Mr. 
Wrightson, C. E., a ret^ort with 2 )laus by Herr Schick, and a idiotograph 
of the arch by Mr. Lees, have been published in the Quarterly Statement. 
— Academy, Aug. 15. 

PHOENICIA. 

SI DON. — Publication of the Sarcophagi. — In anticipation of the mny- 
num ojjus in which Hamdi Bey and Theodore Reinach are going to |3ub- 
lisli the famous sarcophagi of Sidoii, M. Reinach has contributed to the 
Gazette des Beaux-ArU (Feb., 1891) and the Bevue des Etudes Grecques 
(Oct.-Dec., 1891) two short j^^ipers in which a foretaste is given. The 
jfiiototype j:)lates show that the entire history of Greek sculj^ture from 
Pheidias to Skojxas is represented by 23ieces of capital im|3ortauce. 
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ASIA MINOR. 

Mr. Ramsay’s last Journey. — Mr. Ramsay's expedition to Asia Elinor 
was cut short, almost at its beginning, ])y an attack of fever to whicli he 
has been subject ever since he had pernicious fever in Phrygia some years 
ago. He landed at Smyrna, and went by rail direct to Anameia-Kelainai, 
observing Kolossai and its district very carefully, in view of M, Bonnet’s 
elaborate <liscussion of its topogra])hy in his edition of the Greek accounts 
of the apparition of the archangel Michael at Kolossai or at Chonai. fie 
suggests a reconciliation between Herodotus and Strabo upon whom he 
ha<l relied, and accepts Hamilton's solution. He believes that a great 
earthquake must have occurred at Kolossai in the early Byzantine period, 
and that the extraordinary natural plieiioinena accompanying the miracle 
at Chonai actually occurred. 

In the neighborhood of Apameia-Kelainai he visited a remarkable et uly 
Phrygian ruck-relief, which he found iii 1^63, l)ut had never ventured to 
publish, as he was not absolutely contident about its character, and was 
unable to give a phot(;graph. It is not ea-y to judge of the style of this 
relief as it is in very bad condition, ami the most characteristic })ortions 
are lost. It represents a man in a car driving to the right; before and 
behind him are single horsemen, moving in the same direction. The heads 
of all three tigures are gone, owing to l^reakage of the rock. The car i^ of 
very peculiar shape, and the wheel has six spokes ; Prof. Ramsay sees in 
it the Phrygian car peculiar to the country, and used, e. fj., i)y Polemon 
in his semi-royal progresses between Laodikeia and Smyrna (Philostr., 157. 
Soph.^ I. 25). The style of this relief marks it as earlier than Greek influ- 
ence. On the low hill immediately behind it, and (piite close to it, i? a 
large tumulus; and the connection of the relief with the tumulu:^ is evi- 
flent. Is the relief a heroized representation (jf the chief who was buried 
beneath the tumulus? or is the tumulus a landmark, and the relief a sort 
of milestone, on the road ? 

At Apameia and in the neighborhood a number of inscriptions were 
copied, and at last the problem of the rivers that rise beside the citv and 
swell the Maiandros was solved. The difficulty, as in so many cases, aro-e 
from an error in mapping. We have all been depending on the map con- 
structed by Prof. Hirschfeld in 1871 ; but on this map the main source of 
the river, in a deep but small marshy lake, and one of the two remarkable 
fountains that rise beside it, are entirely omitted. This source still bears 
the name Meiiderez Duden, I, e,, “ the source where the Menderez reappears 
from its underground course.” Pr( )f. Hirschfeld wrongly makes the Orcras 
(which rises further south, and which he was the first to determine cor- 
rectly) take a great bend round towards the hills, and thus actually identi- 
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lies it with this other source, ignoring the lake and one of the two springs. 
There are four ancient names attested by a coin and four branches of the 
river: TAcr?/ia = modern Lidja ; MarsyaSy identitied by Arundel, Hamilton 
ami Hogarth; Maianf^ros — ^lendevez Duden ; Org<ti identified by Hirsch- 
feld. The two fountains of the ^Nlaiaiidros, the Weeping and the Laughing, 
are still heard. 

The next problem was the identitication of the site of Lysias, which a 
text connects with a spring and a mountain, and therefrom determine the 
city. The perform aiice of this task led through many adventures ami dis- 
coveries. He found an inscripnon fixing Stcktorion, and necessitating 
the interchange of the names Stektorion and Eucarpia in his Cifle-i anJ 
Bisho'ijrlc.i ; he crossed the mountains, G,6(H) ft. in height, found a Grtek 
inscription (containing five columns of writing, but inaccessible without 
40 ft. of ladder) and many other novelties, and ha<l the iiarrowe>t possi- 
ble escape from a very dangerous accident. At last he stood on the site 
of Lysias. It lies on a mound in the Oinan Ova, and in he camped 
Within a mile of it, and c(j})ied a >€a(du6 co}iS}<ltinn which belonirs to it. He 
had previously placed it on the road between Julia and Metro}>olis ; this 
i< so tar ei>rrect, ]>ut the exact point on the road is near ^Tetropoli-, and 
not near Julia. 

Lysia.-^ is a remarkable proof of the utter failure of the Gneco-Koman 
civilization U) plant itself deep in Phrygia. It was founded on the great 
eastern highway by the Seleucid kings :is a bulwark of their power and a 
centre of Greek culture in a barbarian country. The Oiiiiatai, among 
wliom it Avas planted, retained tlieir name and tlieir non-Greek character 
for many centuries (this we can see in the documents of the society of the 
Tekmoreioi in the third century after Christ) : and at the present day all 
that remains of Lysias is a mound amid the cornfields, while tae villages 
and the name of the Oiniatai remain much the same as they were before 
Lysias was founded. 

From a topographical point of view the fixing of Lysias is of great im- 
portance; it gives us the fixed point which was hitherto Avantlng in the 
district, and the other names can be grouped round it. The only changes 
neede<l on the system proposed in the Cities and Bisho 2 )rics are that Sibi- 
douuda must contain in its territory the site near Bazar Agatch, and the 
name of the Euphorbeui must be applied to the valley of Metropolis much 
in the same way that the name Oiniatai belongs to the valley of Oinan. 
The latter Avas left an open possibility in Cities and Bishoprics. — W. M. 
Ramsay, in Athemeum, Aug. 15. 

Mr. Ramsay wrote to the Athenteum of Sept. 5, substantially as folloAvs : — 
Leaving Koma we Avent nearly directly east to Kara Bunar, about sixty 
miles distant, across the vast level Lycaonian plain, covered Avith marshes 
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and naturally fertile but ^rith no water supply. The volcanic 2 )henomena 
of Kara Bunar, which have been already described l)y Hamilton, are most 
wonderful; and one of the craters, which he did not see, afforded a proof 
that the identification of Hyde with Kara Bunar, proposed in the Histori- 
cal Geography of Asia Minor, is correct. Five miles south-east from the 
village, and close to the road leading to Eregli, is a circular cup-shaped 
hole in the ground, about half a mile in diameter and 200 ft. in depth, 
with steep sides and a small lake in the bottom. In the centre of this lake 
rises a conical reddish-colored hill, about 500 ft. high, which is a very 
prominent object in the landscape, visible across the level plain from a 
great distance on all sides. The ground all around this spot is a mass of 
black ashes. There are several other conical hills, extending in a straight 
line from the Kara Dagh on the south-west to the Ka.raja Dagh, and thence 
to the Hassan Dagh on the north-east. From Enderes, near Xikopolis, we 
struck down the Lykos valley to Koilon Hissar and Chaidere aliout twelve 
hours further down, considerably further than it has ever been explored 
before, when we were warned that further progress was extremely difficult, 
owing, apparently, to the forest, and struck away to the right over the 
hills to Niksar. There are abundant relics of old Xeoca-sarea. The cas- 
tle — a very extensive building, which occupies a strong position on the 
ridge to the north of the town — is still standing in shell ; the main street 
of the modern town is planted against the outer wall of defence ; and there 
are ruins, arches, conduits, etc., in every direction. Yet little seems to be 
as early as the Roman period. At Omala, near the river, we copied several 
inscriptions, among them two fragmentary milestones. In the o])en vallev 
beyond, about an hour and a half above T(»kat are the ruins of Comrftia 
Fontica. The neighborhood is known as Gumenek. Two or three in-erij)- 
tions, enough to identify the site, are built into the modern bihlge wliicii 
spans the Iris close to the ancient ; but the ruins have never been expl')ited 
for stones. 

The rich, grassy Kaz Ova (Dazimonitis), down which the Iris runs, seems 
to have contained villages of the Byzantine }»erIod, but no town of imi;ort- 
ance until Turkhal is reached. In various places upon tlie castle rock and 
round about it tombs have been cut and epitaphs inscribed, some now 
obliterated, but others still legible ; the castle itself is, ]jerlui])s, i)artlv 
Byzantine, and there are many fragments of cai)itals, cornice.^, and the 
like built into the modern town, which attest an ancient town of some 
importance, doubtless Ibora, which Mr. Ramsay places lierc. No trace 
of a Roman road seems to remain in the lower valley of the Iris. At last, 
at Kavsa, we came on signs of a Roman road: three milestones, two in 
perfect condition, have been unearthed near that village ; but both the 
direction in which they were found and the num])cr XVI upon tliem are 
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incomj^atible with their belonging to any road from Amaseia, which is 
about twenty-five English miles away. A cajjut vice must, therefore, be 
sought sixteen Roman miles from Kavsa. The road by which the stones 
were found now leads from Yezir Keupru, distant a])out fifteen English 
miles ; this is an important road centre at the present time and there 
accordingly must have been the important Roman city from which distances 
were reckoned to Amisos which conjecture v;as Andrapa-^^eoclaudiopolis 
at Iskelib. Xearer to Amisos we found another stone of a late period at 
Kawak, where other late remains exist ; and possibly another exists near 
Kavsa, which we failed to find. Hamilton found remains at Kavsa long- 
ago ; there are Greek inscriptions built into the moscpies, and a very old 
bath. We succeeded in placing Faustinopolis at Ulu-kishla-Sejah-ed-din, 
and found the fortress Loulon on a peak about three or four miles to the 
east ; thus confirming the account given in the Historical Geography of the 
relation ])etween these two places, one being the Roman centre, and the 
other the Byzantine centre which was substituted for it. 

Coming through the Cilician Gates, we re-examined the inscriptions on 
the rocks, which have been long known, and are published in the Onpa^ 
laser. Led. The style of the older copies may be guessed from one or two 
specimens. The word OPOl, “ boundaries/’ appears as “S.P.Q.R."; a 
milestone of C’aracalla has l)een transformed into an unintelligible fragment 
relating to Hadrian ; and the interesting phrase viain et pontes a Pylls asque 
ad Ale.raitdi'ecim ah integro resfitiiit has been lost entirely in one case, and 
on another milestone has been made conjectu rally into via et pontes a Pylh 
usque Ale.candrectm in Pieria per millia. One iu5cri})tion in the Gates was 
particularly charming: — 0 POI • KIA 1 KooN • It dates from the time ot 
Caracalla ; but it confirms the natural conjecture that the present boundary 
of the Adana vilayet has been the limit of Kilikia from time immemorial. 

Journey of Hogarth and Munro. — Messrs. Hogarth, and Munro on 
arriving at IMersina on June 24 to join Professor Ramsay found that he 
had been compelled to abandon his trip and return to England. They 
started, therefore, alone, and their tirst object was to obtain information as 
to the course of ami distances on the great Roman road from EphtS(<s to 
the east, upon which so much light had been thrown already by Professor 
Sterrett's discoveries in 1884. They found almost at the outset a group of 
milestones, half buried, and obviously in situ, twenty-seven minutes south 
of Kemer. On five of these stones was the numeral 149, in three cases 
(stones of Septimius Sever us, Gordian, and possibly Diocletian) expressed 
both in Greek and Latin characters. A sixth stone was probably a frag- 
ment of one of the five already mentioned. Two were twice inscribed, one 
perhaps thrice, and thus this group represents at least seven restorations 
of the road. These stones, are in situ, on the edge of the low embankment 
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which can be clearly seen runuiug down the valley beside the modern track, 
and represents the ancient road. The 149th mile was, therefore, about two 
miles south of Kemer, where accordingly was the 151st station, represented 
by a stone of Septimius Sever us co})ied by them in the cemetery. At Kemer 
one arch of a Eoman bridge over the Sar<)s still remains. Continuing south- 
wards, they found groups bi Jfu one and two miles further on — the 14Sth 
and 147th. A mile further is Yalak, where Sterrett found three stones. 
From that point they lost the read for a time owing to misdirection, but 
hit it again in the pass over the w'atershed of the Py ramus. One mile 
beyond Kekli Oghlu they found the lobth group bi situ, and are thus able 
to show tliat Sterrett’s stones at the village itself are also in situ at the 
137th mile. For some distance further they could trace the road easily, 
but C()uld not find any milestones. At this point the stones are made of 
coarse marble wdiich weatliers badly, and thus no numerals can be made 
out on the group at Mehemel Brikeui. This group stands in a small ceme- 
tery by the roadside, but there can be no doubt that the position of the 
group has determined the position of the cemetery. These stones, there- 
fore, are iu situ, probably at the 131st mile. In Gyuksuii various stones 
have been collected in the cemeteries ; uunong them is a representative of 
the 125th group, ^Yhich must have stood near or in Cocussus. The 118th 
wms belo\v Kaulil Kavak and formed the luicieiis of the cemetery, which 
now contains over twenty stu nes. Between Gyiiksun and Kauhi Kavak 
we touud other groups, one, probably, the 123rd, another the 121st, and 
another the 119th. An hour beyond Kaulii Kavak we found the 115th 
group, not seen by Sterrett, as the ancient and modern roads do not coin- 
cide here so exactly as is usually the case. One mile further found the 
114th group and then the 113th. From this point to Yarpuz (Arabi^sos) 
the road traverses a vrild hilly region, and, though in some places we could 
seethe old road winding up the gullies, the milestone groups seem to linve 
disappeared. vSrerrett f )und the lOUth stone a short distance w^est of Yarpuz. 
AYe found stones again east of the latter in situ, probably at the 95tli and 
91st stations. In the cemetery of Isghin are tw^o stones, probably from die 
90th group. From Yarpuz eastwards the stones have borne either no 
numeral or one n6w utterly illegible. Aln^gether they have either discovered 
or greatly added to previous copies of forty milestones on this road. 

In Albistan they were permitted to take copies and photographs of the 
''Hittite’' monument discovered by the Rev. Henry Mardin at Isirhin, 
whence it was recently removed. This monument proves to be of great 
importance. It is a slightly tapering obelisk, semicircular at the top, 
measuring 8 ft. 2 in. by 1 ft. 7 in. by 10 in. The stone is broken below, 
but the inscription is probably complete except for a baud round the iotver 
half of the stone, w^here it has been entirely worn away. The writiuir, in 
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the raised character, occupies no less than sixty-seven lines, and covere<l 
all four sides of the obelisk. The lines are divitled by narrow bands in 
relief. The symbols are well cut, and the inscription bears a general 
resemblance in style and character to those at Gurun. The authorities, 
in whose custody the stone now is, contemplate sending it to the museum 
at Constantinople. The tale of the linds so far is completed by about 
thirty Greek inscriptions. 

A letter from M5I. Hogarth and Muiiro from Sivas (Aug. 13), pub- 
lished in x\\Q AtheacH^mi of Se})t. 12, describes their journey from Marash 
to Sivas, Near Marash, in addition tr, some Greek inscriptions of Ger- 
maniceia, they found a new Hittite fragment in the possession of the 
Catholic Armenian church. It is a piece of a black basaltic statue 
covered with symbols in relief ; the beginning and a considerable pare of 
two lines remain, but in all probability the^o ropu'esent only a binail portion 
of the original inscription. They purchased a Hittite seal in })erfect condi- 
tion. lioth objects are said to come from a locality not far from 5Iarash. 

They followed the direct })a.-s leading from Marash through the Taurus 
to Albistan. Traces of an ancient road are discernible in the narrowest 
part of the ])as&. But the ancient road v. as a compromise between the two 
alternative modern routes — tiiat by (^eitun and the more direct but, owing 
to difficulties, not less lengthy path whicli -trikes the left bauk of the Jihan 
twelve liours from Albistan, They were able only in part to find, hy going 
up the Sogutlu Irmak from Albistan. the continuation of the great eastern 
road, which they traced from near Ktunana t(j a point beyond Arabis^^os. 
They confirmed Professm* Kainsay’'^ conjecture [Geofj. of A. J/., p, 273), 
that the ancient road went up the Sogutlu Irmak, by rindiug milestones 
at Demirjilik, a village on the left bank of the stream, and the ruins of a 
bridge a mile and a half further, by which the road crossed to the right 
bank. They entirely failed to trace it further. The scanty remains of an 
ancient site here, called Giaour Oreii, may represent Osdara. On the 
Sivas frontier at Arslan Tasli they were detained. 

They were able to photograph the two lions, iliscovef^d by Von Moltke. 
which stand in a little graveyard by the roadside. From their position 
side by side, they appear to be in situ : the little collection of graves has 
grown up round them ; and they stand, as they stood formerly, at the en- 
trance of a palace long ago perished. Two miles further north are other 
relies, possibly of the same buildings. In the wall of a farm is built a 
small lion of black basalt, and, hard by (nearly buried in the mud), they 
rediscovered an inscribed stone first noticed some years ago by Mr. Hubbard, 
American missionary at Sivas. It is the lower half of a draped figure of 
uncertain sex, round whose left side runs a Hittite inscription of four lines, 
the last being double the breadth of the other three. The symbols are incised 
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and represent much conventionalized forms of the usual types in relief. No 
copy of this has been published, and the excellent state in Tvhicb most of 
the symbols are will make this long text a very valuable addition to the 
small number of incised Hittite inscriptions now known. 

On leaving Sivas they ascended the course of the Halys, following, in 
the main, the road constructed six years ago and intended to connect Sivas 
with Erzinjian. Eighteen miles from Sivas is a village, Kemis, obviously 
the ancient Kamisa, whose importance has passed to the village opposite, 
Kotch Hissar, and relics only of late Christian times have remained on the 
older site. The next station of importance, Zara, has preserved its name, 
and is still a place of some size and the centre of a district. Thence the 
Roman road continued to ascend the Halys for some miles further before 
crossing by an easy pass into the valley of the Lykos and descending the 
Ouzoun Chai to Ashkhar, and so to Nikopulis (Purkh). They found an 
interesting inscription at a village upon the road, recording the erection 
of a church by Justinian. The main object being to identify satisfactorily 
the site of Nikopolis, they made constant intiuiry for ruins of importance, 
and found that all rumors related to Piirkh, an Armenian village three 
miles distant from Enderes, an important centre on the new road. Below 
the village where stones were excavated constantly was the northern wall 
of a large city, whose w'estern and eastern wails could be traced in long 
embankments of rubble and stones running up to the modern village which 
evidently occupies the southern end of the site. The village is full of re- 
mains, Roman and Byzantine ; one of the inscriptions found here was in 
Latin, the rest in Greek. None contained the name of the city, but at 
Ashkhar, two hours to the south, where antiquities were reported, a mile- 
stone, the seventh from the cainit vice, is built into a fence, and this caput 
vice is, of course, Nikopolis. It stood on the road Nikopolis — Zara — 
Sebasteia. About one mile and a half south of Purkh is a smaller site at 
Eskisheher (= '' old town ”), possessing a strong natural citadel, on which 
are an ancient cistern and traces of walls. Comparing this small but strong 
position with the e:s^x)sed situation upon a rich ])lateau which the site near 
Purkh occupies, we were led to infer that Pompey’s Nikopolis was proba- 
bly at Eskisheher, and, like many other towns in Asia Minor, was moved 
to the lower and more convenient site when the security of the district 
became assured. 

Discoveries by the French School. — MM. Legrand and Chamonard, 
of the French School of Athens, have discovered some fifty inedited inscrip- 
tions and several statues in the cities of Stratouikeia, Lagiua, Notion, and 
Dinair. An inscription at Notion is dated in the consulate of Bereniciauus 
Alexander, in 133 of the Christian era, and contains a list of masistrates. 
priests, andmembers of religious associations. Another belonging to Lag 
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bears a dedication in honor of M. Cocceius Xerva, and another a catalogue 
of the priests of Hekate. At Dinair, the ancient Apaineia, a bilingual 
inscription in Greek and Latin relates to the anniversary festivities of the 
birth of a Roman emperor ; as also the base of a statue of Sossia Polla, 
daughter of Sosius Senecio, and wife of Pompeius Falco, proconsul of 
Asia. — Athe7iceumy xiug. 15. 

Austrian Exploration. — The annual subvention of 5000 florins given 
by Prince Liechtenstein to the Academy of Vienna for archceologic ex- 
ploration in Asia Minor during five years, was granted during 1^591 to 
MM. Wilhelm and Heberdey. They explored Kilikia Tracheia with great 
success and discovered a dozen unknown cities and several hundred inscrip- 
tions, some of which are of great importance philologically and histori- 
cally. One fragment of a royal letter, and others dating from the second 
century c. c., are amongst the treasures they bring home. — Revue Arch., 
1892, I, p. 118; Athen., Jan. 2. 

Publication and discovery of Inscriptions. — M. Kontoleon has pub- 
lished inscriptions of Asia jMinor in the xVthenian Mittheilungen (^1891, p. 
330: see Sionmary^j in the Revue des etudes grecques (1891, p. 297 : see 
Siu)unary) and in a special pamphlet. 31. Cousin has published some 
inscriptions in the Bulletin de corr. helKn., 1891, pp. 418-30. 

3Iess. Legrand and Chamonard, during their trip in the summer of 1891, 
discovered the following inscriptions. At JVotlon, a list of magistrates, priests 
and members of religious associations ; at Lagina, a list of priests of Hekate, 
and a dedication in honor of 31. Cocceius 3serva ; at A2}a)tieia in Phrygia, 
a bilingual inscription relating to the anniversary of the birth of the emperor. 
31. Huart found at Ihonion two Latin dedications to Caracalla and Lucius 
Verus, and a Greek inscription which mentions a Xoytcrr^/?. Two inscrip- 
tions of Knidos have been copied by Benndorf and Patsch in the collection 
of Prince Liechtenstein at Vienna. One of them mentions the demiurges 
Timakles and Timasikrates. 31. Judeich has published in the Athenian 
Mitthell. (1891, p. 338) two archaic epitaphs of Erythrai and Klazomenni, 
and on the latter site was discovered an important inscription consisting of 
a poem placed in the mouth of the Erythraean sybil in support of the claim 
of Erythrai as the birth-place of the sibyl as against those of 31arpessos. — 
Rei'fte Arch., 1892, i, Jan.-Feb. 

Restoration of Mosques. — The Sultan has, at a cost of 2.000/., re- 
paired the ancient Seljukian Alaeddin mosque at Konieh. It may be 
noted that extensive repairs have for many years been made of musqiies 
and ancient buildings throughout Turkey, partly at the expense of the 
Civil List and partly from the funds of the Commission of the Evkaf, an 
administration of the nature of our Ecclesiastical Commission. 3Iany ne^v 
mosques and schools are built in the villages founded by the immigrants 
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and exiles who have poared in from neighboring countries. To these 
structures the Sultan has been a large contributor . — Athenceamy Nov. 21. 

Hittites and Pelasgians. — Dr. de Cara has published a paper which 
he read before the recent Oriental Congress under the title Della Identita 
decjU Hdhei e de Pelasgi dlmodrata per la Cerainiat pre-fenicia e pre-el- 
hnico (Rome : Befani). Like all the author’s other works, it is distin- 
guished by an acquaintance with the most recent results of oriental and 
arclu'jological research, and the views ex})ressed in it are novel and sug- 
gestive. He seeks to show that the Pehisgians of Greek tradition re])reseiit 
the Hittites of Asia Minor and Syria, and that the culture of Mvkenai 
had its ultimate origin in the Hittite empire whose dgnihcance is but just 
])eginuing tt> be understood. — AtliemeHni, Dee. 5. 

Bilingual Hittite Seal-inscription. — The Ashmolean IMuseum at Ox- 
ford recently acquired a seal which has been noticed by Prof. Savce {^Acad., 
Jan. 9) aiid Mr. Tyler {Acad., Jan. 2d). On the seal are two figures face 
to face. The Hittite may be recognized liy the resemblance of his dress to 
that of Tarkutimme on the other well-known seal. In the perpendicular 
column at the back of the Hittite are four Hittite symbols. The other 
figure, on the left, which is that ('f a deity, has at its back three perpen- 
dicular columns of Babylonian cuneiform characters. It becomes at once 
clear, from their relative length, that the Babylonian and Hittite inscrip- 
tions do not fully correspond. The Babylonian inscription is thus trans- 
lated by Mr. Pinches, who places the date of the seal at about 2000 r>. c. 
“ Indilimma (less probably 7/n.O’sa’ma) , son of >in-irdamu (Prof. Savce gives 
Serdamu)^ servant (or '‘worshipper'’) of the goddess Ishchara.” 

At the top of the Hittite c'>lumn is the head of some animal, probablv 
some kind (jf goat : below it are joined two parallel lines. This probably 
represents the Indilimna. Then comes the character with diveru'ent 
legs and turned-up toes which }Jr. Tyler believe.- to have the concrete sense 
of “ man," hence worshipper. Beneath is the equilateral triangle, the svm- 
bol of some divinity which it might be rash to identify with Ishchara. 

AMORGOS. — Attention should be called to the large marble head pub- 
lished by Dr. Wolters in the Athenian MiitheihLtujea ( 1891, p. 4G) of which 
a summary has already been given. It behmgs to the class of so-called 
Carian idols and is remarkable for its brilliant polychromy which appears 
to represent tattooing. — Rev, Arch,, 1891, i, p. 112. 

DARA. — Discovery of a magnificent Frieze of Greek Sculpture. 

Hamdy Bey writes to a friend in America that late in the autumn he dis- 
covered at Dara a sculptured frieze forty metres in length, belonging to a 
Greek temple. It was in good preservation, and partly retained its colorine. 
The style is of the best Greek developed art, and Hamdy Bey regards it as 
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a discovery equal in importance to that of the Sidon sarcophagi. Xo notice 
of this discovery has yet, to our knowledge, appeared in print. 

KOS. — Mess. Paton and Hicks have published in a fine volume a Corpus 
of The InscripAions of Cos. There are about 500, with ample Commentary, 
e.rcii r.iiO'i, etc. It is the best local eor])U> hithert*'* ]Hd)li>hed in tho domain 
of Greek epigraphy (llev. Arch., 1892. 1, p. 111^, See Review by Prot. 
J. H. Wright, on pp. 460-64. 

LESBOS. — Discoveries at Mytilene. — The vice-consul of France an- 
nounces the discovery of a marble statue reproseiiting a reelininc: Dionvsos 
(?}, a triple Hekate. a bearded head, and an inscription, all in the mi(Ft of 
fragmentary marble columns. — Bevue Arc/o, 1802, i, p. 111. 

LYKIA, — Names on the Xanthian Stele. — In a letter to the director oY 
the Mtist'ud (1891, p. 270), M. Imhert gives a summary of the results wliich 
he and MM. Deecke and Arkwright have reached with regard t(,) the ])roper 
names on the stele of Xanthos. The events related by the Xantluan scribe 
gravitate around the year 412 b. c. Dr. Deecke ha- discovered thei-e 
Bhuvi(vhciZ€S and lissrij/herne-:^, IMr. Arkwright JBiercnneue^, iM. inibert 
Amoipcs and Hijchtrnes. ^Sh. Arkwright. ];.asing himself upon the law of 
vowel harmony which a])parently rules Lycian i)honetics, concludes that 

the Lycian approache.s tiic Altaic tongue,- and is certainlv not Arian. 

Rti'he Arch,, 1892, i, ]>. 128. 

MAGNESIA. — The Temple of Artemis. — At Magnesia, on the Maian- 
dros, MM. Humann, Hiller, and Kern have now made out the sacred 
enclctsure of the temple of Arteini.s Leukophryiie, and lirought to view all 
the remains of the temple itself. Portions of the frieze, much dama^red, 
were recovered, and in diLptri'^g out the theatre and the remains of a portico 
many inscriptions were found. 

The excavations of the German School at Magnesia under the direction 
of Dr. Kern, have now reached the agora, where, besides other antiouities, 
two statues of Athena have been found. One wears the chiton podere.^, 
fastened at the shoulders and arms by brooches and folded crosswise on 
the breast. In front of the chiton is a rei)resentation in relief of the emblem 
of Athena, viz., a 3Iedusa head, with its serpents touching the breasts and 
reaching up the neck. The statue is of natural heightrbut of the arms 
only detached fragments were found. The second statue is 1] metres high, 
and bears aloft in one hand a spear and in the other a shield. Both statues 
are headless. Other discoveries include two colossal statues of wT)men, about 
2-1 metres high, clothed in long garments reaching in folds to the ground, 
with a mantle covering the head. They are supposed to represent the city 
of Magnesia. Of the heads only one was found on the ground, and it is 
probable the other will be found close by. Tw^o other statues represent 
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two Amazons on horseback, with their husbands holding the reins. At 
the same time many inscriptions were found. 

The Sultan has granted a firman for new excavations at Magnesia, and 
Professor Kekule, of the Archaeological Museum of Berlin, has gone, in 
company with Hamdy Bey, to the site in oriler to determine on the plan 
of operations. Professor Kekule will afterwards proceed to ^liletos. — 
Athenieniii, Kov. 28. 

RHODOS. — Herr Brueckner has studied in the museum of the Evan- 
gelical School at Smyrna (see summary of Athen. MitiheiL, 1891, p. Ibl) 
a large archaic terracotta head from Khodos which crowns a vase. It 
wears a cap with traces of applied decoration, apparently hunting trophies. 
—ReviteAreh., 1892, i, p. 112. 

SMYRNA. — Various discoveries have been made in this neighborhood. 
At a point where there are columns still remaining an inscription was 
found showing that here stood the temple of Aphrodite Stratonicis (Tac., 
Ami. III. 63). It reads : Te/^ero? ^Tparovt/ctSo?, is ov 7] 8e- 

Kary) Kal to yrapair^TTpapLivov a7ro rr\iOpii)i' KaraT{Io-(jA^T(x\i ets ^[a? t€jp[a? 

TTpocrdooi’?]. Here also has been found a relief of a Seilenos and a bacchante. 

In Smyrna itself, near the Konak, a mosaic pavement and two headless 
statues were found. The Smyrniot collector Mitthos calls attention to a 
vase bearing a bust of Dionysos and the inscription : AtoVvo-t 7roXr<^7px7/Te, 
KXvp.€viuiv rpv alyd p-ov ^fXacre (^sic) Kal Tpv KVTriX'qv. 

At Dermen-Tepe, near the city, there came to light a fine sepulchral 
relief, representing a woman seated between two female servants. — Efjv. 
Arch.. 1892, i, pp. 122-3. 


EUROPE. 

GREECE. 

Regulations concerning Excavations — In a circular dated June 3, 
1891, M. Kabbadias establishes the new conditions under which ])rivate 
persons may excavate on their own land. Vo investigation can be under- 
taken without the permission of the Ephory ; and permitted (‘xcavations 
must be superintended by an Ephor who alone shall have the riLdit to 
fix the number of workmen, to extract the linds, etc. The olvjects dis- 
covered shall be sent to Athens, where their value shall be determined by 
a committee formed of the Ephor-General, the owner, and a third person. 
In case, for example, the estimate amounts to ln,oO(') drachmas, the National 
Museum may have as its share 5,000 drachmas worth of objects : in case 
it wishes to take 10,000 drachmas worth or more, it shall pav the owner 
whatever Is in excess of 5,000 drachmas . — Berne Arch., 1891, i, 76. 
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Excavations by the American School. — The excavations of the Ameri- 
can School during the present season have been carried on at (1) Sikyon ; ^ 

(2) Eretria ; (o) Argos (near) ; (4) Sparta ; and ( 5) Phlius. Details con- 
cerning each of these will be found under their respective headings. 

Text of Government 'act . — The following is a translation of the act by 
which the Greek Government grants to the American School the permis- 
sion to excavate in Lakonika. 

Athens, 20 January, 1892. 

To the Director of the American School, Charles 'NValdstein, Esq. ; 

Having under consideration your letter of the 4/16 January, commun- 
icated to us by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and the petition No. 9453 
of the Ephor-General, and being desirous of assisting your School in its 
archaeological work among us, we hereby grant you permission to carry on, 
in the name of said School, excavations in the province of Laconia and 
particularly in the vicinity of ancient Sparta and of AmyclDe. W e grant 
you this permission under the following conditions : 

(1 ) That you carry on your excavations in land belonging to the State, 
according to a previous understanding with the Ephor-General of An- 
tiquities and with the Noinarch of Laconia, In case you make experi- 
mental excavations in private property, you will receive permission from 
the owner thereof in accordance with the statutes of our archaeological 
law. But, if in the course of these experimental researches you should 
arrive at results such as to warrant your thinking it necessary to exca- 
vate private property, you will specify to us the places to be excavated, 
in order that we may take our own measures for expropriation at the ex- 
pense of your School and under the conditions of the treaty made with the 
French Government relative to the excavations at Delphi. 

(2) The permission for these excavations is granted to you for a period 
of seven years reckoned from to-day. 

(3) By virtue of this permission you are allowed to take moulds or 
casts of the antiquities discovered. 

(4) You are further allowed to be the first to publish the results of the 
excavations and of the discoveries thereby made. This permission will 
hold good only for a period of five years from the date of the discovery 
of each antique. 

(5) 5o long as the excavations are carried out under your own en- 
lightened and experienced direction, the Ephoralty-General will confine 
itself to surveillance by suitable officials and to oversight of the work. If, 
however, at some future time there should be any personal change in the 
direction of the excavations, the Ephoralty-General reserves to itself the 
rikdit which it holds, of participating, if necessary, in the direction of the 

10 
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excavations, determining entirely the manner of unearthing the monu- 
ments, the way of arranging the ancient stones in the excavated region, 
and the place in which the earth turned up in the course of excavation 
shall be put. 

lYe trust that your School will have an important career in its archreo- 
logical work in Laconia, and that under your enlightened and experienced 
direction, these excavations may lead to results which shall further the 
interests of archaeological science. 

(l. s.) The Minister 

(Signed) Achilles Gherokostopoulos. 

Petrie and Torr on Egypt and Prehistoric Greece. — In an article in 
i\\Q Journal o] Hellenic Studies (the Egyptian bases of Greek history) which 
is summarised on p. 361, and since then in his volume Tllahnn, Kahun and 
Guroh^ Mr. Petrie has set forth in detail what he regards as the results of 
his excavations in Egypt as affecting our knowledge of the origins of Greece. 
It would appear as if his statements were being quite generally accepted, 
although they push back the origin of early Greek culture much further 
than was thought possible — to a period a])out 2000 r>. c. 

Almost everyone of Mr. Petrie's conclusions have been strongly attacked 
by Mr. Cecil Torr in the Classical Review for March 1892, where he under- 
takes to show that the basis upon which INIr. Petrie erects his theories is 
unsubstantial and unreal. The details of the question will be discussed in 
a later issue. 

Greek Paleography. — The forthcoming part of the publications of the 
Paheographical Society is devoted in a large degree to the illustration of 
ancient Greek writing, ten plates being selected from papyri ranging from 
the tiiird or fourth century b. c. to the third century a. d. Among them 
are the “ Imprecation of Osiris- Apis by Artemisia,” written in tlie style 
of epigraphic monuments, with the transitional form of sigma and the 
double point or colon for punctuation, preserved at Vienna in the Hof- 
bibliothek ; a money-bill, dated in the thirty-first year of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphos, 253 or 254 b. c., and written in a cursive hand ; a receipt for 
taxes in Thebes, dated in the thirteenth year of Ptolemy Philopator, 210 
or 211 B. c., in cursive uncials ; a Greek fragment dated in the seventh 
yearof Domitian, 88 A. D., relating to land in the Arsinoite nomein Egypt, 
written in uncials of a type more nearly approaching the uncial writing 
of early vellum mss. than is to be found in any other extant document 
which can be attributed to so early a period ; and several other documents 
preserved in the British Museum, which has recently acquired a consid- 
erable amount of Greek papyri from Egypt, that have opportunely found 
an exponent in Mr. F. G. Kenyon. — Athenceum, Jan. 23, 
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Greek and Roman Iconography. — The publishing house of Bruckmann 
lately announced the publication of a monumental ’work on Greek and 
Roman Iconography, the text of which will be written by iMM. Brunn 
and P. Arndt. It is to consist of from 80 to 100 numbers, each contain- 
ing ten plates, and is to be on the same pattern as the great folio publica- 
tion of Brunn on Greek and Roman sculpture. 

Manual of Greek Arch/eology, — Mr. Murray, of the British Museum, 
has issued a volume on Greek Archreology which will be exceedingly 
welcome. A review of it will appear in a future number. In the mean- 
time, it is so able and compact a treatise as to make it evident that it will 
become indispensable to all students of Greek art and antirputies. 

Guide to Greece. — The second volume of the revised Guide en Grece 
of Rambert has appeared. It includes Continental Greece, except Athens, 
and edited by M. Haussoullier with the help of Mess. FougCu'es (Delos, 
Pelponiieso-, Pindos), ^Eonceaux (Thessaly), Leciiat (Ionian Island-) and 
Battifol (Epeiros). It is accompanied by 17 maps and 22 plans. 

Allegory in Vase-painting. — IM. Pettier has published in the 
Gre''> (1891, pis. 9, 10) an article on a vase in the Louvre in which he 
makes a careful >tudy of the personifications and allegories in the painted 
vase- of goodt Attic :5tyle. It includes a list of such vases with allegorical 
fiLuires. S. Reinach remarks, in his Chronique (^Rev. Arch., 1892, i, p. 73), 
that tills j)iocc of work is one of the most remarkable instances of what our 
science can accomplish wLen the knowledge of details is made fruitful by 
a general idea. 

Mythology. — Professor Dyeu has published a charming and enthusias- 
tic volume entitled Studies of the gods in Greece at certain sanctuaries recently 
excavated. 

Musical Notation. — In the inscription of Tralleis published by Mr. 
Ramsay {BnlL, 1883, p. 277) Mr. Crusius notes the presence of a musical 
notation engraved between the lines. It is also announced that Wesseiv 
has discovered in the Renier papyri a chorus of Orestes provided with its 
musical notation fPhilologus, 1891, p. 163 ). — Revue Arch., 1892, t, p, 127. 

Photographs. — The German Institute is forming, at Athens ami at 
Rome, collections of photographic negatives, copies from which can be 
obtained by archteoiogists. The collection at Athens numbered already 
twelve hundred in 1891. The catalogue was published in l\\^ Archdolog . 
Anzeiger, 1891, p. 74; c/. p. 65. 

New Museums. — Two new museums have been founded, one at Tana- 
<rra, the other, a small one, at Livadia, — Aihemmni, Jau. 2. 

Shifting of ArchjCological Collections. — The last remains of the Tro- 
jan collections of Schliemann have lately been packed in cases, under the 
supervision of the General Ephorate of Antiquities, for transmission to 
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Berlin, in accordance with the directions of the deceased. The Mycenaean 
collection and j;he Egyptian antiquities — both of which have been kept 
in the Polytechnic — are to be transferred to the Patissia Central Museum. 
Two rooms have been prepared there for their reception ; one is to be deco- 
rated in the Mycen?eftn style, the other in the Egyptian, the whole being 
done from the plans of a German architect. — Aihenceum^ Oct. 10. 

AKRAIPHIA. — Temple of Apollon Ptoos. — M. Holleaux dug a little 
during the autumn of 1891 on the site of the temple of Apollon Ptoos. 
He found two bronze statuettes representing a nude youth and a child, 
many bronzes decorated with reliefs, and a small marble female head. — 
Revue Arch,, 1892, i, p. 103. 

ARGOS. — Excavation of the Theatre. — The Greek Director-General 
of Antiquities has begun to excavate the theatre of Argos, and has already 
cleared out a portion of the scena and some of the seats. After the dis- 
covery of the eighteen new steps cut in the rock of the sloping Larissa, the 
last of which is in the form of separate seats like thrones for the magis- 
trates, the orchestra itself has been brought to light. Behind the orches- 
tra was found the scena of Roman construction, composed of three walls 
built out of materials belonging to more ancient times. The remains of 
the older Hellenic scena, constructed of j^oros stone, were also found. To 
the south of the theatre are now to be seen the w^alls belonging to the 
parodos, and a little beyond the aqueduct which fed the theatre. Other 
recent discoveries, besides these various walls, include fragments of mar- 
ble statues, a stone pedestal, some terracotta weights, morsels of j)ainted 
vases, more than twenty coins of different periods, and lastly a Roman 
inscription. — Athenmim, Sept. 26. 

ARGOS (near). — American Excavations at the Heraion. — In 1854 
MM. Rhangabe and Bursian had made tentative excavations on the site 
of the second temple, digging trenches on the north and east sides of the 
temple, but they appear not to have gone lower than the tops of the ex- 
tant w^alls, so that their work led to no discoveries and all traces of it have 
disappeared. 

The temples in the sacred enclosure of the Heraion are situated on the 
hill Euboia about five miles from Argos and were the main sanctuarv of 
the entire Argive district from prehistoric times. Excavations were under- 
taken here during the winter of 1892 and continued until the first week in 
April, yielding results that already promise to make this one of the most 
important excavations undertaken in Greece. The ])uildiugs investigated 
were : (1) the early temple burned in 423 b. c ; (2) the second te^mple 
erected by Eupolemos between 420 and 416 b. c.; (3) a third temple; 
(4) a large stoa ; (5) some aqueducts. 
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The earliest temple, erected on the slope of the hill, was only cursorily 
investigated at the beginning of the excavations. It was found to be on 
a platform supported by polygonal walls. Some trenches having been dug 
the ancient polygonal pavement was reached, and thick layers of burnt 
wood were found, telling the history of the destruction of the temple. 

W ork was soon concentrated, however, on the second temple, the site of 
which was cleared almost completely. It is known to have been one of the 
most beautiful temples in Greece, built by Eupolemos of Argos, and deco- 
rated under the supervision of the great sculptor Polvkleitos the rival and 
contemporary of Pheidias. The foundation-walls were all laid bare to a 
depth of four to five metres below’ the surface, and w’ere cleared all around 
to a distance of another four or five metres. A great many pieces of well- 
preserved architectural decoration were found, sufficient to make a restora- 
tion of the temjfie possible. They bear a certain resemblance to the deco- 
ration of the tliolos at Epidauros, now’ thought to have been the w’ork of 
Polvkleitos the younger, but this resemblance is rather that of a prototype. 
The closest connection is wfith the Ereclitheion at Athens. Several pieces 
of sculpture were found. The most important is a life-size marble head of 
Hera in perfect preservation, found near the west end of the temple, and 
behmging evidently to its pedimental sculptures. It is of the greatest im- 
portance fur the knowdedge of Greek sculpture, for it is a w'ork of the fifth 
century, prohal)ly from the hand of Polykleitos, and the only w’ell-pre- 
served head of the greatest period of Greek sculpture. Other small frag- 
ments of scul})ture seemed to belong to pedimental sculptures. In the 
interior foundations of the temple was found a large piece of a metope 
with the torso of a warrior fighting, in perfect preservation, by the hand 
or school of Polykleitos. There are also tw'o w’ell-preserved smaller mar- 
Ide heads one certainly belonging to a metope. 

Below the temples there w’as found to be a terrace of considorable ex- 
tent ui)un wdiich a number of ])uildings had been erected. Remains w’ere 
found of a large stoa, of a third temple, and of extensive aqueducts, the 
excavation of wdiich, wdth that of the first temple, wais reserved until next 
season. Even the second temple was not quite finished ; and the southern 
declivity with its stairs was left untouched. 

A discovery of the greatest importance was made betw'een the tw*o tem- 
ple-. At the w'est end of the second temple, the hill w’as dug awaiy to a 
depth of over thirty teet, carrying aw\ay sulistantially the .-ide of the hill, 
and resulting in the uncovering of a thick black stratum of earth within 
w'hich was found an immense number of objects belonging to the primitive 
period of Argive art wdiich Dr. Waldstein considers as hardly interior in 
interest — if at all — to Dr. Schliemann's discoveries at Tiryns and Mykenai. 
In his opinion, none of them are of later date than the sixth century b. c. 
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In his re 2 :)ort to the Institute, ^vhich will soon appear in the Institute’s 
Annual Report, Dr. Walclstein gives a list of a selection from this collec- 
tion which has been sent to the Museum at Athens. Tliough this list in- 
cludes only the smaller part of the find, it contains many hundred pieces : 
terracotta figurines, vases, marble heads, bronze statuettes and animals, 
objects and heads in bronze, gold, silver, ivory, bone, amber, etc. Two are 
Egyptian in style and have hieroglyphs. It is probable that the study 
of this collection of objects will be extremely instructive for the period of 
Greek art between the Homeric age and the sixth century, for there appears 
to be among them a large number of figured pieces. Such are, for exam- 
ple, thirty-nine stone heads. 

Messrs. Brown son, Fox, De Cou and Newhall assisted Dr. Wald stein 
efficiently in the excavations. 

ATHENS. — Excavations at the Di pylon. — Amongst the most important 
results of the latest excavations at the Dijiylon at xVthens is the discovery 
of a sanctuary in the midst of the necropolis, a position hitherto unpre- 
cedented. There is also an inscription of forty-two lines belonging to the 
first century B. c., which is entirely preserved. In it mention is made of 
the worship of Artemis Soteira, which it was not hitherto supposed had 
existed in Attika, and there occur in it the names of two archons now 
known to us for the first time. Professor Mylonas, who is the discoverer 
of this inscription, will publish it immediately in Ejjhemeris Archaio- 
logiK’j together with some others relating to the Dionysiac actors, one of 
whom belongs to the fourth century b. c. 

Professor Mylonas is preparing a comprehensive work upon the results 
of the excavations at the Dipylon, in which he follows their course from 
their commencement in 1862 till the j) resent day. They were beL:un under 
the auspices of the Italian Government, and w^ere continued by the Greek 
Archieological Society. — Athemeum, Jan. 2. 

Search for buildings in the Agora.— The German Institute commenced, 
at the close of last January, investigations for the purpose of ascertaining- 
whether any of the buildings which are described by Pausanias in the 
Agora could be identified. They should be sought for west of the so- 
called Theseion and north of the new railway at a point where Pausanias 
placed the Stoa Basileios, But, as the owner of this piece of land <lid 
not allow excavations to be made, a beginning had to be made elsewhere. 
On the right of the modern road leading from the Areopagos and the 
Pnyx to the Acropolis is an ancient water-conduit carried throudi the 
rock which evidently carried drinking-water in the neighborhoocrof the 
Areopagos to the old market-place. It was here that the excavations were 
started. The object was to determine, on the one side, the upper sec- 
tion and starting point of the conduit, and, on the other, the reservoir or 
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running fountain at wbicli it ended. As Pausanias speaks of a running 
fountain in or near the market-place, the famous Enneakrounos, it seemed 
possible to determine more accurately the position of this largest and most 
important fountain of the city. The fi:i^t part of the problem ^vas par- 
tially solved. On the left side of the modern road the upper continuation 
of the rock-cut conduit was found and cleared. It consists of a canal con- 
structed of large slabs of calcareous stone and covered with the same. Its 
direction shows it to have come from the upper Ilisos valley, and to have 
skirted the south declivity of the Akropolis. A rock-cut canal under the 
“ Hofgarten which still carries water must be joined to this same system. 
The construction of the newly-discovered part proves it to be a Greek and 
not a Roman work, and its size shows it to have been the bearer of the 
main supply of fresh water to the city. 

Excavations at the terminus of the conduit, between the Puyx and the 
Areopagos, have not shown any traces of the reservoir-fountain. A street 
was, however, brought to light with a retaining wall of large stones, which 
led from the region of the old market-place up to the Akropolis. Its width 
of about 1.20 met. is about right for such a purpose. Xorth of the road 
was a Roman or B^'zantine cistern with a crude brick conduit, and under 
this a Greek or Roman structure with a marble-mosaic pavement, within 
which were found three Roman marble heads and a statuette of Hekate. 
There is still hope of finding the fountain, however, for excavations have 
not yet reached the ancient level. At all events, the discovery of the road 
and the conduit mark considerable progress in our topographic knowledge 
of the Agora. — -Athen. MittheiLy 1891, pp. 443-45. 

Additions to the Central Museum. — The Beltion reports the following 
additions to the Central Museum from June to Sept., 1891, Sculptures 
found in prolonging the railway from Athens to Peiraieus : the base of 
Bryaxis ; a headless statue of Nike Apteros, 1.10 met. high, an excellent 
work of the third century ; a votive relief representing Amphiaraos and 
Hygieia. From Melos, a colossal statue of the type of the Apollon of 
Tenea ; from Thessaly, a sepulchral relief of a standing male figure hold- 
ing a lyre. Base of the Thriasians, on tvhich has been found an artist’s 
signature : KaiKocr^evT/? OpidcrioL cTrdy/crav. Some anticjuities from Tri- 
poli, confiscated at the Peiraieus, among which are three marble statuettes 
of Artemis as huntress, and a funerary banquet remarkable because it is 
not in relief but in the round. Some vases from the tumulus of Mara- 
thon, among them an archaic amphora Go cent, high with zones of natural 
and fantastic animals grouped around the winged goddess called the Per- 
sian Artemis . — Revue Arch.y 1892, i, 75. 

Old Parthenon. — Mr. Penrose has published an article in the Journal 
of Hellenic StudieSy in which he undertakes to refute Dr. Dorpfeld’s theory 
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regarding the old Parthenon. He believes: (1) that the fragments set 
into the north wall of the Acropolis belong to the old temple which oc- 
cupied the same site as the new ; (2) that the archaic groups found on the 
Acropolis decorated the pediments of the old Parthenon. 

Kerameikos. — In the outer Keranieikos, near the road to the Peiraieus, 
many large archaic vases of the Hipylon style have been dug out, wdiich, 
according to the director of excavations, Dr. Kabbadias, were set up over 
the graves instead of a monument or stele. In one place a square p^ri- 
holes or enclosure, made of plwtlioi or unbaked lu'icks, was discovered. 
Within was found a tomb used after cremation, over which was a cylin- 
drical funereal monument made of the same kind of Indcks, resembling 
the tumulus of Vurva. — Athenceum, Aug 8. 

Marble head. — In the new works of the Peiraieus- Athens railway station 
has been found the marble head of a woman, of good workmanship. She 
wears a diadem, and the features are very finely cut. It is thought to ])e- 
long to a headless statue found on this site a short time ago. — Aihenmnn, 
Dec. 5. 

MOUNT ATHOS. — Burning of Monastery of Simopetra. — A sad piece 
of intelligence has recently reached us from Mount Athos — the new^s of 
the !)uniing of the monastery of Simopetra. In it has been lost manv a 
treasure, but especially the library. Simopetra was not large, nor w^as it 
one of the oldest establishments on the Holy IMountain. It is said to have 
been erected in the fourteenth century (136o) by St. Simon, on a clifi' diffi- 
cult of access (whence its name), at the expense of the Servian ruler John 
Uugles. The Servian Emperor was himself one of the first monks. 

According to the news that has reached us, the library i> totally de- 
stroyed. There were 244 Greek manuscrij^ts in all, 43 were on ])archment 
and 197 were on paper. The four remaining ones I called honibyoitti. Of 
the manuscripts on parchment, 1 belonged to the ninth centurv. 6 to the 
tenth, 3 to the eleventh, 10 to’the twelfth, 13 to the thirteenth, and lO to 
the fourteenth; while of the paper ones, 1 ])elonged to the thirteenth, 
to the fourteenth, 11 to the fifteenth, 40 to the sixteenth, 03 to the .-oviai- 
teenth, 16 to the eighteenth, and 1 to the nineteenth. The renitiininu- -3^ 
paper mss. were ritual and service books, with Church notes from the four- 
teenth century to the nineteenth. Of the four so-calle<l bombi/cini codices, 
one belonged to the thirteenth century, the three others to the fourteenth. 
Most of the codice.- contained works of the fathers or books for Church 
use. Among the forty-three manuscripts on parchment there were sixteen 
copies of the Gospels and three of the Epistles and Acts, eight works of 
St. Chrysostom, two of St. Ephraeiii Syrus, one of the speeches of St. 
Gregory Xazianzen, one of the speeches of Antonins Sinaita, one of works 
by Theophylact, Bishop of Bulgaria, four Psalters, etc. The rest of the 
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manuscripts on paper, besides those of Church music, contained five Gos- 
pels, five Epistles and Acts, six psalters, eight liv^ of the saints, two works 
of St. Chrysostom, two of St. John of Damascus, one of St. Ephraem Syrus. 
ete. There were, too, four collections of modern Greek sermons (among 
them two of Maximus of the Peloponnesus), two Xomocanones, a treatise 
of Theophilus Corydalleus (of the xvii century) on Aristotle, a logic, and 
a treatise on physics by Vicentius Damodus of the xviii century, etc. 

Of art there was little in the library of Simopetra. Five manuscripts 
on parchment and three on paper were the only ones which were adorned 
with ornamental titles and initials. Only four possessed miniatures; of 
these a paper ms. (in octavo) of the fifteenth century contained portraits 
of St. Basil, St. Chrysostom, St. Gregory, and St. Theodore. Two parch- 
ment MSS., one of them a quarto of the twelfth century, the other an octavo 
of the thirteenth, com 2 :)rised portraits of the four Evangelists. The richest 
was a parchment octavo of the fourteenth century, illuminated. It con- 
tained in all ten miniatures, a little vignette with the bust of David, David 
and Goliath, iMoses, Hannah, Habakkuk, Isaiah, Jonah as he came out of 
the whale's belly, and the Mother of God ; but the best j^ictures were that 
of the Three Children, over whom w^as de])icted an angel sheltering them, 
and that in which iMoses was depicted between two W(uneu on whom he 
laid his hands, while they stretched their hands towards him, so that their 
hands and the figure of Muses a.ssuined the form of a cross. These illumi- 
nations were most of them faded ; but the value of their artistic motives 
was great, and the 2 ')icture last described particularly interesting. 

There was also a palimpsest among the parchments of Simopetra, The 
commentary of St. Chrysostom on Aristotle wa^ written in a twelfth cen- 
tury haml over the older writing; but the wulting beneath was not Greek, 
but Georgian. There is also another loss of importance which (piitc ecli]>ses 
that of the many later liturgical jrss. all put together. It is the <le?Lruc- 
tion ot aiCAi'6^os rwv xafjiroiv bv Schannikios Kartano?, 2 )riuted in Vemce 
by Francesco Giuliano in 1594, a book which was l)ound up with the manu- 
script Physics of Vicentius Damodus. It wms an exceedingly rare edition, 
very likely unique, for it was altogether uuknoAvn to bibliographers, wdio 
knew only the tditio princeps of 153() ( 2 )rinted by B. Zanetti), a unique 
coj^y of which is in the Munich Library, and an edition of 15(56 or 1567 
(Jacobus Leoncinus, Venice), the title of vdiich is given by Pajiadopulos 
Vretos ill his Neo-Hellenic Philology, but of which the only co 2 :>y known is 
at present in the National Library at Athens, a copy that lack.s the title- 
page and several leaves. 

AcciU’ding to my catalogue, several names c»f scrilies w'ere to be found 
on the MSS. of Simopetra that should he added to the list in Gardthausen’s 
‘ Paheography.^ Naturally most of these scribes belong to the jieriod sub- 
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sequent to the capture of Constantinople, and have only local importance, 
as they were most of them monks on ]\iount Athos. I give the names 
alphabetically: — Antonins Monachus (1634). Arsenius Sacerdos (1695). 
Benjamin Janochorita (1788). Comnenus (sixteenth century). Const an- 
tinus Sacerdos (1189). Cyrillus Monachus (1586, 1587, 1588, 1589, 1590, 
1609). Cyrillus Sacerdos (1626). Daniel (sixteenth century; four times 
in the manuscript without date). Dionysius Diaconus (1705). Dorotheas 
Monachus (1724). Elias Peloponnesius (1535). Jacobus Hieromonachus, 
afterwards bishop (1635). Joel (1568, twice). Leontius Monachus (1692). 
Lucas Cyprius, Metropolitan of Hungary and AVallachia (1635). Mala- 
chias (1305), the same, no doubt, who wrote the copy of Alexander Trah 
lianus in the Laurentian Library (74, 10). Marty rius Monachus (fifteenth 
century). Metrophanes (1620). Xicephorus (seventeenth century). Nilus 
(sixteenth century). Paulus (seventeenth century). Rabulas Monachus, 
from Tricala in Thessaly (1580, 1583). Raphael (1611). Sophia, daughter 
of Rhicos Contojohannes (1469). Sophronius (1604, 1628), if these two 
MSS. are by one hand. Stephanus Sacerdos (1414). Symeon Calandris (?), 
Priest and Protecdicos of Rhodes (1281), already known as the scribe of the 
Theophylact in the Escurial (0, 1 . 16) ; his family name is new. Theodorus 
Sacerdos (xiv century). Theophilus (1540). Zacharias Monachus, from 
Losetzi near Janina (1643). Zacharias Monachus (xvii century). 

From this short account it will be evident that the loss of the library of 
Simopetra, which contained, besides its codices, 750 books — ^many of them 
old editions — is to be deplored, in spite of the slight importance of its manu- 
scripts. — Lambros, mAthenceiniij Aug. 1. 

DELPHOI. — French Excavations. — It is expected that excavations will 
be commenced this season at Delphoi. M. Homolle, in the course of an 
excursion, found in a garden an archaic female torso of a type similar to 
Athena, and a sepulchral distych, the epitaph of one Achilles who calls 
himself a Trojan. 

ENOPE. — Prehistoric Tomb. — Near the reputed site of the Homeric 
city of Enope, in Messenia, a prehistoric sepulture has l)een excavated by 
the Greek Government, in which were found, amongst other objects, two 
very archaic figurmi in lead, one representing a man, the other a woman. 
The whole has been transported to Athens. — Athenceum, Aue, 15. 

EPIDAUROS.— At Epi<lauros, the whole of the cavea of the Odeum, 
which is in the sacred enclosure of Asklepios, has been cleared, and the 
excavation of the dcena is in progress. The pavement of the orchestra is 
found to be of mosaic. — Athenceim, Aug. 8. 

The latest excavations have brought to light the ancient buildin^r at 
the southeast of the Temple of Asklepios and to the north of the Temple 
of Artemis, and herein were discovered the remains of the altar on which 
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the victims '^ere sacrificed. Around it was a layer of black earth, in 
which were found ashes and bones of animals, with many fragments of 
small terracotta vases and bronzes. One terrracotta fragment is import- 
ant because it contains some archaic inscriptions belonging to the first 
years of the fifth century b. C., being anatJmnata to Asklepios and Apollo. 
To the northeast of the Temple of Asklepios were unearthed some bathra 
and ecchedrcje, and some votive inscriptions of Hellenic and Roman times. 
The whole diazoma of the temple was also cleared. — Athenceum, Jan. 2. 

Names of Artists.' — Facsimiles have been juiblished by Kabbadias in 
the AeArtov (1891) of the signatures of sculptors found by him at Epi- 
dauros. They are : Spovdias, Athenogenes, Lahreas, . . . Ides son oj Kail 
kvtdes, Eunous, Poron, Dion, Heliorides, Kikon, Kallikrates, Nikornenes, 
Timokrates, Thysandros, TheopMlos. — Beinie Arch., 1892, i, 96. 

ERETRIA. — Excavations by Dr. Tsountas.— The Tfestm of Athens pub- 
lishes a report on the excavations recently executed at Eretria, in Euboia, 
under the superintendence of Dr. Tsountas. More than five hundred 
tombs of different ages, ranging from the sixth century B. c. to the By- 
zantine period, have been opened. In a tomb of the third century B. c. 
was found a bronze mirror with two handles, of which one bears in relief 
a woman seated on a swan, to which she is giving water to drink out of a 
skyphos; while on the other is a woman on horse-back. In the same tomb 
was found another mirror having only one handle, bearing in relief the 
bust of a woman. In other tombs were found many vases of the fifth and 
fourth centuries n. c., of which the principal is a fine lekyfhos, repre- 
senting in colors two women, with the inscription KaXos. Other 

mirrors ornamented with fine representations in relief came to light in 
other parts of the necropolis. In the tomb of a girl discovered at a depth 
of 4] metres, consisting of a larna.c of poros st<'ine, were found four large 
lekythoi richly adorned with figures referring to funeral rites, and a kera- 
mos, of which latter we have but few examples left. On it are twenty-one 
figures of correct design, representing the rape of Thetis and nuptial 
scenes, with figures of Aphrodite and her attendants. Every figure has 
its name inscribed. The back of the keramos is ornamented with the bust 
of a woman finely worked, and painted in enamel, with the hair gilded. 
— Athenceinn, Dec. 5. 

GYTHION. — Theatre. — Excavations have begun in the ancient theatre 
of Gytliion, the former port of Sparta, in the gulf of Lakonika. — Aihen- 
ceinn, Jan. 2. 

MOUNT LYKONE AND MEDAIA. — M. JoHAXXES KoPHiNiOTis writes 
from Argos regarding the excavations on Mount Lykone, near Argos, and 
in the ancient Argolic city of Medaia : “In the excavations made lately 
under the amphitheatre I have discovered a series of one-and-twenty 
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rows of seats at a considerable depth, and the foundations of the stage 
and orchestra have come to light far under the soil. The countless pieces 
of marble which have been unearthed and the discovery of a stylobate 
make me sanguine as to architectonic discoveries/’ The orchestra is 
partly hewn out of the rock, 2 )artly covered with slabs of stone and cal- 
careous sand. Behind the orchestra have been discovered five w'alls, one 
behind the other at short intervals. The first three are of the Roman 
period, the last two belong to the stage buildings of the Greek period. 
Among other things found are an aqueduct, two columns of tufa, a Roman 
inscription, and some coins. — Atheaainn, Oct. 10. 

MEGALOPOLIS. — We understand that Mr. R. W. Schultz is going out 
to Megalopolis in the autumn, at the request of the Committee of the 
British School at Athens, in order to make accurate plans and drawings 
of the results of the recent excavations on the sites both of the Agora and 
the theatre, and to record all the items of architectural evidence which liave 
been laid bare. AYith Mr. Schultz’s plans and evidence it ought to be 
2 :>ossible to come to some trustworthy conclusion regarding the points at 
issue. — Atheyiceina, Aug. 15. 

MELOS, — In the same field where the A])hrodite was discovered, there 
has been found the statue of a pugilist, over life-size, from which only the 
low'er part of the legs is missing. — Rev. ArcJu, 1892, i, p. 114. 

MYKENAI. — The tombs wdiose discovery or study w’ere mentioned on 
p. 145 have been since then more fully illustrated in the Ephemeris by 
Dr. Tsou litas. One of the tombs w^as dug in the rock near tw^o others 
constructed and decorated in similar fashion. The door, of traiiezoidal 
shape, is decorated along its edge wdth polychromatic rosettes framed in 
wave-patterns. The type of the rosettes appears to be Asiatic, but the 
wave-pattern is strictly Mycenaean, and is found, for example, (Ui the Cre- 
tan urns published by Dr. Orsi {Mon, Ant., i, pi. 1 ). The tomb contained 
but a few articles : gold leaves, fragments of glass paste and of ivoiy pla(]ues 
on which octopoi were engraved ; in a cavity at the x. av. corner Avere some 
bones, a bronze vase, and above it a human skull. The bones were not 
burne<l, and there Avere but feAV traces of ashes. An interesting fact Avas 
the finding among the fragments of \mses of one Avhich belongs to the geo- 
metric style called Dipylon ; ” this kind of ceramics is rare at Mvkenai, 
but Avas introduced there Avhile the IMycemean style pro]»er is still flourish- 
ing. Dr. Tsountas rejects tlie hypothesis of a violation of the tomb, the 
passage that leads to it shoAving no disturbance. The roof of this tomb 
has a characteristic not found yet either at Mvkenai or at Sparta : it is 
inclined on all four sides, just as in a Cretan urn published bA’ Dr. Orsi 
{cf. GNaii Cat,, pi. 1). This Avas probably the type of the pri\'ate hou.ses 
at Mykenai, while the tombs with angiUar vault and dome preserved the 
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remembrance of an earlier type. On the other hand, the excavations at 
Tiryns have proved that in the royal palaces of this period the terraced 
roof is the dominant type : this system of construction was of Oriental ori- 
gin and best suited to dry climates. In classic Greece, the habit of angu- 
lar roofs is maintained only in the temples by a sort of religious survival. 
The type of the royal palaces of Tiryns and Mykenai, whose model appears 
to be Egyptian, became, by development, that of the Greek and Grreco- 
Roman dwellings. 

The exploration of the tomb of Klytaimuestra led to the discovery of 
parts of the decoration of the facade, especially the chanelled base of a 
half-column and a part of the half-column itself. In the centre of the 
tomb, at a depth of 60 cent, from the ancient level, a well was found com- 
municating with the exterior by means of a water-conduit, and made for 
the purpose of drainage. Dr. Tsountas believes that, after each burial, 
the dromos was filled in : consequently, the decoration of the facade was 
but for the object of satisfying for a moment the pride of the great 
Achtean families. — S. Reinach, in Revue ArcA., 1891, i, pp. 89-90. 

Reliefs on Silver Vase. — In the fourth royal tomb at Mykenai, Schlie- 
mann discovered the fragments of a silver vase decorated with reliefs. It 
has only recently been cleaned and published by Tsountas in thQ Ephemeris 
(1891, pi. ir. 2). Its importance is such as to place it, side by side with 
the vases of Vaphio, among the greatest products of Mycenaean art. The 
subject is the defense of a besieged town. In a mountainous scenery, in 
which are olive-trees similar to those on the Vaphio vases, are a number 
of nude warriors in picturesque attitudes and groups. They are armed, 
some with bows and arrows, others wdth slings, and are fighting in defense 
of the city under the orders of two robed chiefs on the right. In the 
background behind them is the city on whose walls are women encourag- 
ing their defenders with lively gestures. The scene is exactly like that 
described by the author of the shield of Achilles. There are no Asiatic 
elements in the composition, but it seems to have been executed by an 
artist who had seen Egyptian works . — Revue Arch., 1891, i, p. 90. 

Antiquities of late MvcENi^AN period. — To the northeast of the Lion- 
gate, was explored in 1890 a group of houses whose contents appear to 
belong to the close of the Mycencean period, when Phoenician influences 
predominated. Apparently, the houses had no doors but were reached 
by ladders. Among the interesting objects found was a bronze statuette 
of a man with right arm raised, similar to one found by Schliemann at 
Tiryns. There were also four double axes, three swords of the type in 
Schliemann s Mycenae p. 238, two other swords slightly diflerent. Simi- 
lar swords have been found at lalysos, Karpathos, Korkyra, Corinth, 
Ainyklai, and in Southern Italy. There were also two fibuhe, dififerent 
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from those hitherto found at Mykenai and like those of the Italian terra- 
mare. — Revue Arch., 1891, i, pp. 91-2. 

Mykenai and Athens. — Dr. Tsountas shows that in one of the houses 
mentioned above there were found four childrens’ graves containing, among 
other objects, vases of Mycenaean style, one of which has elements of geo- 
metric decoration. To these he compares four childrens’ tombs found on 
the acropolis of Athens, and a deposit of utensils similar to those of ^lykenai. 
Some houses whose remains were found near the Pnyx, were reached, as 
at Mykenai, by steps, as in some ancient houses in Rome, also. Thus are 
multiplied the points of contact of the recent Mycenaean culture with that 
of Attika, and even of Italy. 

Conclusions of Dr, Tsountas on Mycen/can Culture. — Dr. Tsountas’ 
conclusions are unfavorable to the Asiatic origin of Mycenman civilization. 
His main points are as follows : (1) the representations of divinities found 
at Mykenai may be explained according to Greek ideas ; (2) at ^dykenai 
and Tiryns, there are no remains of eatable fishes but there are of oysters, 
and the Greeks of Homer were not ichthyophagous while there is one com- 
mon word in the Arian tongues to designate the oyster ; (3) the IMvcena^ans 
are connected, on the one hand, with the Italiote> and other Aryans, and, 
on the other, with the Greeks of the historic period, whose civilization is a 
continuation of theirs; (4) the type of the Mycenrean house is a<lapted to a 
rainy climate and was imported from the north . — Revue Arch., 1892, i, p. 92. 

PAROS. — Dr.Lambakis, of Athens, has discovered in the island of Paros 
a Greek-Christian inscription giving the name of the founder of the church 
known by the name of Hekatompyliane. — Athemcnia, Nov. 14. 

PHLIUS. — The excavations here have been carried on by Mr. H. S. 
Washington of the American School at his own ex})ense. No report on 
their results is yet at hand, but they are said to have excited con>iderable 
interest among Greek archeologists. 

SAMOTHRACE. — During the autumn of 1891, Champoi^eau. French 
minister, made excavations at Samothrace in the ho])e of finding there smne 
more fragments of the famous statue of Nike. His most im})oi’tant dis- 
covery was that of a fragment of inscription with the letters : . , ^ POA 1 05 
which was found in the very chamber where the statue wa- unearthed. 
This would support Mr. Murray’s opinion that the statue was the work of 
a Rhodian artist whose name was here given but is now’ imj)ossii)le to re- 
store, as only the final letter remains. 

The ruins of three sanctuaries w’ere explored. In one of them was found 
a perfectly preserved inscription mentioning the names and origin of a 
number of pilgrims who had come from the neighboring island of Imbros 
to be initiated in the mysteries (in great honor among the Greeks) cele- 
brated each year at Samothrace toward the month of August. The inscrip- 
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tion proves the existence, for the Cabiric worship at Samothrace, of a 
double degree of initiation in the mysteries, such as has already been proved 
for those of Eleusis ; and it ends in an invocation to the great gods of Sanio- 
thrace, which were, of course, the Kabeiroi. The inscription begins : “In 
the reign of Sabinus have been initiated the Athenian citizens Sokrates, 
son of Archelaos (other names follow). Epo'ptes : Publius Herennius. son 
of Leonteiis of Azenia, Klaros, sou of Klaros of Ixonia, Julius Hermippus. 
To the great gods of SamothraceA 

A small marble figure was found, evidently a domestic divinity intended 
for the protection of a house : it is either a Hermes or one of the Kabeiroi, 
for it strongly resembles the figure of the Cabiric god part of 

the famous three-faced group in the Vatican. — Chrov. des Arts, 18^2, Xo. 3. 

SPARTA. — T ENTATivE American Excavations. — Permission having been 
obtained to excavate in Lakonika, Dr. Waldstein decided to begin digging 
trial-trenches at Sparta. Permission was given him to dig trial-trenches 
ill any private property without compensation, in order that the best sites 
might be tested before selecting a definite place for the excavations. He 
was abo allowed to excavate on all government lands. Bet v, ecu thirty 
and forty trial-trenches were therefore dug down to the native soil in vari- 
ous ])arts of the city. The result went to prove that ancient Sparta was 
ruined not only liy Mistra on the hill Init by the mediaeval Lacedmmon. 
C)n the site supposed to mark the Agora many walls were examined which 
were built of ancient material luit were mediaeval, the stones not being in 
any case in situ. As no traces of ancient buildings were found here, the 
Agora should be sought elsewhere, probably between the theatre and the 
circular hall of Epimenides. A trench was dug through the theatre 52 
met. long, 2] wide, with an average depth of 3 metres. Dr. Waldstein is 
of the opinion that, notwithstanding the well-known passage in Thuky- 
dides, ancient Sparta possessed many magnificent buildings and other 
works of art of the good period. 

The principal discovery was that of a structure of the sixth century B. c. 
mentioned by Pausanias, the circular l>uilding of Epimenides. It ha> a 
diameter of about 100 feet, being consequently more than twice the size 
of the tholos of Epidauros. On its summit was found the base of a statue 
which appears to be that of one of the two statues (Zeus and Hera) which 
decorated the building, according to Pausanias. This tholos is not only 
important architectui'ally but because it will henceforth be the starting- 
point in the study of the topography of Sparta. 

The walls of the so-called Leonidaion or tomb of Leonidas were com- 
pletely cleared; this was, up to the present, the only J:iuilding seen al)ove 
ground. Dr. Waldstein regards it not as a monument but as a small 
temple in antis. 
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An interesting grave was opened, containing a metrical inscription 
erected by bis wife to Botrichon a Hegemon of Sparta. 

THESPIAI. — Excavations of the French School. — The French School 
is still excavating at Thespiai, in Boiotia, and to the more than 200 inscrip- 
tions discovered lately must now be added 150 fresh ones taken out of the 
walls of Eremokastron, which are found to have been built mostly of ancient 
material. They will now be entirely demolished in order to the rescue of 
all the antiquities they contain. Several of the texts already discovered 
are in archaic charactei's. Amongst the various objects of sculpture that 
have thus come to light are an archaic head of Apollo, some figures of 
animals, several statues of women and basreliefs. — Athenceum, Aug. 8. 

ZANTE=ZAKYNTHOS. — On the promontory Hieraka of Zante, has been 
found a hoard of ancient terracottas, consisting of vases, lamps, reliefs, and 
figurines. These last represent heads of men and Avomen, figures of animals, 
centaurs, etc. Amongst the vases a lekythos is deserving of mention, as it 
represents satyrs pursued by a wild boar. — Athenceiim, Nov. 14. 


KRETE, THE SPORADES AND THE KYKLADES. 

Christian Inscriptions and Antiquities. — Dr. Halbherr publishes, 
in the Athenceum for Oct. 3, a letter on Greek Christian inscriptions in the 
Sporades, the Kyklades, and in Krete. 

THERA (=Santorin). — A sarcophagus-front decorated with a cross and 
two rosettes, embedded in the Avail of the church of Haghios Stephanos 
near the necropolis of Oia, has also a short inscription. It had been seen 
by Professor Ross in 1835, who was undecided whether to date it from the 
fourth or fifth or from the third or even second century. Halbherr selects 
the later date on account of form and corrupt orthography. The pairan 
names borne by the two persons mentioned preA^ent him from putting them 
at a more recent date. The text (consisting of one line) is as folloAA’s : 
-[-'^Ayte KUL (fiO^epe ap^avyeXc ^orjOt (-Sic) rw 6ofXa> <t^ov 

apiju-o) Kal 'Slvy}fx.o(rv\nj k€ (sic) tois (for vtots) lie. ... “ Holy and dread 

Michael archangel, succour thy servant Charimos, and Mnemosyne [his 
vrife], and the children P. . . .” 

MELOS.— In the south of the island of Melos = :Milo not fur from the 
slope of Mount Haghios Elias, in an out-of-the-way place, very little visited 
by travellers or arclueologists, called 6 /o'/ttos, there is a small church of the 
Panaghia, now half ruined and almost buried in earth and shrub.s, which 
might well be cleared away, as the huilding ileserves the attention of all 
lovers of Byzantine firt. The church is crowned by a cupola adorned with 
Byzantine paintings of saints, within the centre a large head of the Panto- 
crator. In the upper portion of the apse are two seated figures, one of a 
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man, the other of a woman, who may represent the great emperor and 
empress reigning at the time when the church was built, or more probably 
the most popular saints of the Eastern Church, Constantine and Helen. 
The inscription is carved in good letters on the front rim of the dyta rpaTre^a, 
a thick stone of white marble, belonging, it would seem, to the base of some 
ancient statue, a little cut and rounded otf on this side. It is an invocation 
to St. Theodore, perhaps the original patron saint of the church, 

0€oorop€ <f)f]6vTtC€ Thcodore, have care of us.” Its date is but 

slightly later than the preceding. 

AMORGOS. — In this island, amongst others, the following inscription is 
found, in front of the church of Haghia St^phia, in the village of Langada. 
It is inscribed partly on the upper rim, ])artly on the shaft, of a small column 
which belonged to the harbor of the ancient city of^Egiale, where may still 
be found the ruins of several old churches. The inscription refers to a vow 
of an artifariiis, called Kyriakos to St. Michael, and to some other saint, 
whose name is preserved only in a fragment which may stand for Andrea : 
El? roe dytov Kat ’Ai'8[/>eav] virkp J^vpiaKOv uKToi’aptov. 

KRETE — Of a Cretan inscription of several lines referring to the con- 
struction of j)art of a sacre<l edifice in Gortyna, near the Temple of the 
Pythian Apollo (made known in an imperfect copy by Falkener in the 
Museum of Clns.stntl Antl<juitit-<y vol. ii, p. 27b), I may have something to 
say on another occasion. I will, however, here communicate several small 
fragmentary inscriptions copied l)y me here and there on the island. The 
most interesting is one from the city of Chersonesos, one of the most ancient 
episcopal sees of Krete, already mentioned at the time of Nikephoros Phokas, 
afterwards appropriated by the Latins, and still furnishing a title to the 
Greek bishopric of Pedhiada. It consists of an imprecation against those 
who polluted by filth a certain locality, which we may suppose was in front 
of, or in close proximity to, some church or other sacred precinct, and is to 
be found sculptured round the base of a column of w'hite marble, 0.25 metre 
in diameter, now preserved in a house of the village of Kutulupkari, not far 
from the site of the ancient city : 'O irotwv evravOa fwirapfav ixera) TO 

Kp{tp,a) A" ' “ 'vbo commits a nuisance in this place is guilty of sin,” 
or else “ is deserving of punishment.” This inscription is similar in tenor 
and in form to the pagan ones which may be seen in certain places on the 
walls of Pompeii. 

Two sepulchral inscriptions belonging to the city of Gortyna are given ; 
but their fragmentary condition allows us only to say that they contain the 
stereotyped formula common to this kind of epigraphy. 

At Gortyna there is also a small white marble stele having on one side 
the follosving invocation to St. Nicliolas : '"Ayte NtKoXae /3oy]0r)(Tov 
ToiVo) Kal Trdvra, and on the other the beginning of the irisagion: '"Aytos o 
11 
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0 c[d 9 . . . . Although the form of the letters is suffioieutly good, the word 
Xtopiov describes the period when villages began to be planted on the site 
of Gortyna. Here the allusion is probably to that of Haghioi Deka (the 
Holy Ten), or to another a little more to the west, Metropolis, where a 
church still exists dedicated to St. Nicholas ; l)ut the peasant who dis- 
covered the marble intimated that it came from near the Temple of the 
Pythian Apollo, where there was also a very ancient church, now almost 
wholly destroyed. 

Another fragmentary inscri})tion, probably also sepulchral, is walled in 
a house of Haghioi Deka. We here see a proj)er name Satyros in the first 
line, and at the bottom a mutilated j)]irasc with the words Iv ttuvol^. allu- 
sive, if I do not err, to the Christian notion of earthly sufierings which 
procure eternal rest. On the exterior of the apse of the ancient church 
of St. Titus, now called of the Paiiaghia ( Kcpd), near th^ river Lethaios. 
and the site of the great inscription of the laws of Gortyna, there was also 
a Christian inscription observed lyv Spratt, but it has now perished amidst 
modern repairs. It is probably the same that was copie<l many veai> ago 
by the Greek Chourmouzes Byzantios, and by him published in a pamph- 
let, rare and very little known, printed at Athens in 1842 under the title 
of Kp7/TtKa. I reproduce it, therefore, here in order to supplement and 
illustrate what Admiral Spratt says in his description of that important 
Christian edifice, which was built for the most part of ancient materials, 
near the agora, or forum, of the city of Gortyna. The inscription, divided 
into three lines, of which two are vertical and one horizontal: t . .t is a 
prayer to God of two persons, who beg i)rotection for themselves and for 
their relations; -\- Kvpte floifii (sic) rot? OouA-ot? Sol- Acorrao KXvhpia Kttt 
TTotcri rot? }jL€r avTfliv ‘^0 Lord, help Thy servants Leontios and Andrea 
and all those wiio are with them," But another small inscri})tion, which 
has escaped the attention of all, I discovered in the interior of a small 
recess or chapel, to the right of the body of the church, alxnit the middle, 
where there exists also a piece of broken slab ol Roman times, itself also 
hitherto unknown, with the letters [InijPi^crfJor} CAESfr/r. . . .) P{ater) 
P{atri(e). ... It is cut along the upper border of a worked block of local 
stone, and gives us the name of an unknown in-iividual calle<l Titus Car- 
pius, perhaps a priest or other sacred minister of Gortyna, baptized bv the 
name of the first ])ishop left in Krete by St. Paul. 

At the eastern extremity of the island, the city of Itanos. of which the 
site has recently been discovered at Eremopolis of Sitiu, must have pos- 
sessed a Christian church. The remains of one are to be found almost in 
the centre of the ruins, and from this place we have the monogram of 
Christ carved on a bluish stone, with ornamentation in relief. A frao-- 
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meiU of a square slab of marble, >Yith a border or cornice bearing the 
single word [6]vo//,aTa, and a small cross to the right, was found in the 
same place, and is preserved in a small grange belonging to the Greek 
monks of Toplu-Monastiri. I do not give it here, as it is, I suppose, the 
head of a catalogue of names which may come to light at some future date. 

The whole of this part of Krete, from the Capo Salmone of the ancients, 
now Capo Sidero, to the isthmus of Hierapytna, although carefully exam- 
ined by Spratt, still remains very little explored, and, owing to its retired 
position, is generally neglected by travellers. But its richness in remains 
of ancient cities, and in memorials of eveiyv period of Cretan history, and 
even of prehistoric times, is, in my opinion, such that T would warmly 
recommend it to the study of archieologists as well as to the liistorians 
of inedimval, Venetian, and modern times. iMany Christian monuments, 
amongst which are several churches enriched with paintings and mural 
inscriptiuus, '•till await inspection. Of the Hellenic remains, and of some 
Cyclojiean constructions as far as rec:ards the prehistoric age, as also of 
some monuments of the Venetian dominion in recent times, I hope myself 
to give hereafter an account. — Fredekick Ha lb here. 

ELEUTHERNA — Archaic Statue — The archaic statue, the (iiscovery 
of which at E leathern a, in Krete, was announced last year, has now been 
more thoroughly examined l)y Dr. E. L”>wy, who considers it the first ex- 
ample of an early style indigenous to that island, which was carried by the 
puj'ils of Daidalos iiit(^ Greece. The upper part alone remains, and the 
exi>teiicG of color can be only surmi>ed by the lines dividing the body into, 
hamls and bv some traces of rosettes. The hair falls in eight curls down 
the back, over a closely fitting cbit(m tiistened hy a girdle round the waist. 
The figure, at first thought t(^ be an epJtebo^, is now considered by Dr. Eiiwy 
to be that of a woman, the slightly swelling lu'east finding its analogy in the 
statue dedicated by Nikander at Delo<. A strong likeness is seen between 
the Cretan statue and one recently discovered by the French at Tegea. It 
is known that Endoios and Cheiroso[)hos (both of Krete) made statues for 
the temples of Tegea, the former of Athena Alea (afterward> carrie<l by 
Augustus to Rome), and the latter one of Apollo and another of himself. — 
Athemeum, Aug. 15. 

KNOSSOS. — Excavations by the French School. — The excavations of 
the Frencii School at Knossos have been entrusted to V. Joubin, who tor 
several months has been engaged travelling in Krete, visiting all the 
ancient cities except those of the western provinces. — Athencenni, Aug. 1. 

M. Joubin has begun by studying the archaic monuments belonging to 
the Svllogos at Caiidia, which will be j)ubli^hed hy him with phototype 
illustrations. — Athenceurn, Nov. 14. 
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PREHISTORIC AND CLASSIC ANTIQUITIES. 

Italic Studies. — Dr. Pauli ])ublibheLl vol. iii of his Altitallsche 
ForfichuiKjta, under the title Die Veneter mid Hire Sclirij'tdeahndler. At 
the beginning of this century, inscriptions in any of the old Italic alpha- 
bets were all indiscriminately classed as Etruscan. When, at last, the 
Euganean, Oscan, Messaihan, and Faliscan records had been classitied and 
deciphered, some 5000 inscriptions remained, which were arranged in two 
divisions. Those from Etruria pro})er were called Etruscan, and those 
from the valley of the Po were designated as Xorth-Etruscan,’' The 
first class has been attacked with considerable success by Dr. Pauli, Dr. 
Deecke, and other scholars, and, with the exception of about a score of 
the longer records, have been successfully interpreted. The so-called 
Korth-Etruscan inscriptions — about 350 in number — chiefly obtained from 
the cemeteries at Este, Padua, and Vicenza, with a few from Cadore and 
Carinthia, refused to yield to the analytic methods which had proved suc- 
cessful with the inscriptions from Etruria proper. These northern records 
Dr. Pauli has attacked in the new volume of his AltitalUche For.<chungea ; 
and he has succeeded in proving that, with a few exceptions, they are not 
Etruscan, but belong to the Aryan family of speech. Some are Celtic, 
and must be assigned to the Cisalpine Gauls; but the greater number, he 
contends, are written in an hithei'to unknown language, which he calls 
Venetic, and which he considers to be the prototype of IModern Albanian, 
representing the old Illyrian, one of the missing links in the chain of 
proto- Aryan speech. Its nearest congener he considers to be the ^Messa- 
pian, spoken in the heel of Italy, which was exterminated by the Hellenic 
speech of Magna Gr?ecia. According to this theory, the Messapians and 
the Veneti were Illyrian tribes which crossed the Ailriatic, and established 
themselves on the opposite Italian coast, bringing with them an alphabet 
not derived from the old Italic, which was a Greek alphabet of the Chal- 
cidian type, probably introduced by the Greek colonists of Cumae, but 
based on the alphabet of Western Greece, as is shown bv its a’^reement 
with the older alphabet used in Greek inscriptions from Elis, Locris and 
Corcyra. The so-called North-Etruscan alphabet does not, therefore as 
has been hitherto supposed, belong to the Italic cluftS, but luu.^t be affili- 
ated rather to the Corinthian, or Western type, from which the alphabet 
of Corcyra was derived. Dr. Pauli gives hicsimiles of nearly :-]00 of 
these Venetic inscriptions, which he ascribes to the period between the 
end of the fifth and the second centuries, e. c., that is, after the Etruscan 
power on the Po had fallen before the inroad of the Gauls. Dr. Pauli s 
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book is one of immense labor and research, and his investigations exhibit 
his well-known ingenuity, skill and caution. — Academy, Jan. 2. 

Long Etruscan Inscription on papyrus. — Professor Krall has communi- 
cated to the Academy of Vienna the results of his examination of the 
inscribed band on the mummy of a woman in the museum at Agram, which 
was ])roiight from Egypt by Michael Baric in 1849. H. Brugsch, in the 
winter of 1868-9, had already found on the mummy the end of a band 
(which afterwards proved to be 14 metres long) almost entirely covered 
with characters to him completely unintelligible. The director of the 
museum having apprised Prof. Krall of the event, the band v;as brought 
to Vienna, and at length, after eleven months' study, dieovered by him To 
be the hmgest Etruscan inscription known to us, the longest hitherto sup- 
posed extant ])eing the Perugian cippus, containing 125 words. The Etrus- 
can mummy-band contains 1,200 words, divided into -ome 200 lines, 
di-^tributed in at least 12 column’^, at ter the fashion of writing on papyri. 
The material is undoubtedly of ancient Egyptian manufacture, and the 
ink shows the same color as that of the ordinary writing on mummies. 
According to the Etruscan scholars Biicheler, Deecke, and Pauli there can 
he no doubt whatever about tlie authenticity oi* the text, so if this real relic 
of antiquity comes to Im read, our km)wle<lge of Etruscan \^ill ]>e assured. 
So far Prof, Krall lias ]n’esciited to tlie Academy an uiipubli^lied tentative 
reading, restoring the text and adding a li^t of all the words occurring in 
it, vita additions and explanation.- by W. Deecke. Messrs. Eder have suc- 
ceeded in making photographs of the text. — Athcmram, Jan. 23. 

New Regulations regarding monuments and other works of art. — 
The present Minister of Public Instruction in Italy, Signor Villa ri, iias 
recently i.-sued a series of docununts deserving the attention of tho-e inter- 
e.-ted in the jireservation of public monuments. They disphiy an evident 
de.sire to deal seriously with the (jiiestion, and are calculated to impre-s on 
the munici[)al authorities throughout Italy the necessity (d* hi hilling- their 
duties in this particular. The hn-t, dated June 26, is addre-sed to the Pre- 
fects of the kingdom, directing them to call the attention of the munici- 
palities to certain articles of the communal and provincial laws, and 
requiring them to make a list of the public monuments, noting tlieir artistic 
and historical interest; forbidding the destruction or deiacement of such 
monuments, and not permitting the owner to repair (>r touch them without 
previously giving notice to the proper othcial. If, in repairing or demolish- 
ing a building not on the list, any remains of the past are discovered, the 
proprietor must suspend operations and give notice of the discovery to the 
miinicijiality. A .second circular, dated August 7, is conceived in the same 
spirit. A third appeared on September 7, especially relating to the inscrij)- 
tioiis on monuments of the past. — Athemenm, Xov. 21. 
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ALBISOLA (Liguria). — Remains have come to light here of the Roman 
city oiAlha Docilia. Tombs were found iu the shape of triangular ])risms. 
Of the coins found one was of Augustus and Agrippa, and another of 
Drusus. — Not. d. Scaviy 1891, pp. 219-21. 

ARCEVIA (Umbria). — Prehistoric village and its importance for 
PALETNOLOGY. — Four kilometrcs from Arcevia in the province of Ancona, 
near a bridge over a brook on the road to Piticchio, investigations nunie 
by Professor Brizio have led to the discovery of a prehistoric hut oxfondo 
di capatma. It is of concoid shape and excavated in the clay wliich forms 
its substratum ; its greatest depth i- 4.20 met. : its greatest diameter 4.50 
met. A fact not observed in any other known examples, is that it con- 
sists of what might be called two superposed stories, separated by a stratum 
of clay of about 70 centimetres. The lower part is of a peculiar shape, and 
the whole resembles in outline a chalice with its foot. The two stories are 
easily explained on the hypothesis that the inhabitants, finding the original 
floor of their hut overrun with bones and crocks, spread over it a new layer 
of clay. There were found arrows, javelins, and a quantity of flint-chips, 
bones of animals, discoidal/i;-5ou/o/c, a stone hauimer, and numerous frag- 
ments of vases. The arrows and javelins were of very careful workman- 
ship, but evidently cast aside as refuse because of defects. This not only 
is evidence against those pale t no legists who denied to the inhabitants of 
the capanne the use of bows and arrows, but shows that they made their 
arrows in the huts themselves. In the centre was the fireplace, and near 
it the bones of animals, and even those of a dog, which some have denied to 
these people. The fragments of vases were in some cases rude, in others fine. 

The lower stratum was then examined and yielded similar objects with 
additional varieties. The importance of the excavation of this hut con- 
sists in tliat many of the objects found in it (such as pieces of deer-horn, 
pestiineuliy discoidal fusaiuole, bones of domestic animals), as well as the 
vases, are the exact counterparts of those found in the terremare. 

From continued investigations, it was found that tliere existed near 
the bridge called poide delle conelle a village of Joadl di mpanne alom’- a 
radius of over twm hundred metres. Of all such villages discovered in 
Italy this is without doubt the most important, because, even jud::ino* 
from the little that has thus far been found, it is destined to modify many 
opinions that have prevailed among some paletnologists with roLmrd to 
the culture, customs, and industries of the hut-dwellers and their rela- 
tions to the inhabitants of the terremare. In fact, basing themselves upon 
the remains of the huts found in the province of Reggio, Professors Chie- 
rici and Strobel had asserted in 1S77 that tlie inhabitants of these stations 
were not acquainted with the dog, were not agriculturalists, but only 
hunters and shepherds, and executed pottery entirely different from that 
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of the iu habitants of the terremare. Several of these assertions were already 
contradicted by previous discoveries at Boloi^na (villa Bosi), in the valley 
of Vibrata, at Prevosta, etc., but not so conclusively as by the present dis- 
covery. It can now be confidently asserted that there was so great an 
atfinity between the tw*o that they ^llould be considered as representing 
either the same people in tv’c successive periods or two branches of the 
same people. — Not. d. Scnvi, 1891, pp. 241-47. 

BENEVENTUM. — A Roman Bridge. — In studying the remains of the 
classic period in the bridge called Leproso or Lehhroso over the Sabato near 
Beueventuiu, Sig. iMeoniartini found a block of the ancient parapet of the 
bridge which joined to another gave the foliowdng part of a monumental 
inscription showing that the bridge was restored betw’een 3 07 and 375 a. d. 
under Valentiniau, Valens, and Gratian. — Not, d. Scovi, 1891, p. 276. 

GREAT ST. BERNARD. — Plan de Jupiter. — On September 11, at the 
excavations on the site of the Tem}4e of Jupiter on the St. Bernard, the 
workmen unearthed a statue of -Jupiter, forty centimetres high, of admir- 
able workmanship, and m good prer'crvatioii. A short time ago they found 
a bronze lion ten cent, high, and a number ot medals. All these finds are 
the property of the monastery of St. Bernard. 

Tlie excavationc^ undertaken here during September by Prof. Von Duhn, 
of the U niversity of Heidelberg — with the assistance of Signori Castel franco 
and Ferrero, who acted as commissaries of the Italian Government, were 
brought to a close in Octol)er, and the results, wdiich are noteworthy, wall 
shortly be made public. — Afheiictuin, Sept. 26 ; Oct. 24. 

CANOSA. — Mirror-case. — At Canola has been found a bronze which, 
on account ot its evident use as a mirn)r-case, is of unusual interest. That 
it is not a mirror is showm by the ai)sence of a handle and by a hole wdiich 
wms evidently for the [)urpose of attaching it to the other half of the case. 
The interior design is made wdth a sure and free hand, if somew'hat coarse, 
and has the characteristics of Italo-Greek art of about 300 B. c. Though 
badly damaged, the scene can be made out to contain three figures. The 
best preserved is that of a fully-draped w^oman gracefully bent forward, 
w'ith her arms clasped about the waist of a very young girl, entirely un- 
draped, who throws her arms about her neck and stands on tiptoe to kiss 
her. The third figure, of w^hich only the lower part remains,' is that of a 
man, wdio stands aloof. It is conjectured to be the meeting of a mother 
wdth her lost child restored to her by some hero, and, specifically, the re- 
turn of Helen to her mother Leda from Aphidna. She had been carried 
awmy by Peirithoos and Theseus, wdiile still a child, and w’as delivered and 
restored to her mother by her brothers the Dioskoiiroi. It is w^ell known 
that Helen was often represented entirely or nearly nude, so as to lead to 
her being confounded at times witli Aphrodite. Pollux may have been 
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represented here alone, as her full brother ; thousrh there is room on the 
ruined side of the cover for a fourth figure. There are other monuiuents, 
both mirrors and vases, that confirm this interpretation of Sig. Jatta. — 
Not cL Scavi, 1891, pp. 207-11. 

CASTIGLIONE DEL LAGO. — Discovery of AN Etruscan Necropolis. — 

A hill called BniiCaliqyOf nine kil. from the lake of Chiusi and five kil. from 
that of Trasimene, was originally the site of an Etruscan town whieli Hour- 
ished at a late date and was early deserted, the remains dating from the 
third and second century B. c. This is another proof that the period of the 
social war followed by the ^larian civil war was fatal to thi- region. 
Nothing as late as the Roman period has yet been found here. The necrop- 
olis had yielded, among the earlier tombs, examples of late vases with care- 
lessly painted white figures such as were in vugue only at tlie close of the 
third century b. c. Sixteen tombs were excavated, all of the same date 
and fronting to the south, but of three varieties. The first and most used 
of these kinds is interesting as a transitional foi’m from the Etrirscan to the 
Roman tomb. It is in the Ibrin of a simple alley open and incased in the 
tufa against the poggio, in whose walls, especially to the riglit, are exca- 
vated niches or loculi ; it ended in a wall cut a ])icco. The second kind 
consisted of the same alley leading to a wall in which was the entrance to 
the tomb: of this there were three specimens. The third variety was the 
mere tomb with one or two chambers aiound which the funeral benches 
were arranged. The first of these varieties merits careful study. The 
alleys, placed side by side, go deeper and wider as they advance, in the 
shape of an open ditch; the width increases from a iuilf metre to over a 
metre, and the depth increases to such a degree that the deepest, at the end 
wall, mea-ures over five metres. The niches excavateil in the rock-walls 
are placed in a row’ not one a])ove the other hut at a lieight varying froin 
30 cent, to over twm metres from the floor. In them w’ere ])]aced the urn 
of coccio or sometimes of marble, usimlly decorate^d witli relioiV, and the 
cinerary olla : mixed with the ashes are some personal objects and outside 
are some small vases almost always common and unvarnishe<l. The 0 ]>en- 
ing w'as usually closed with a tile giving the name of the decea-ed ; but not 
always, especially if the name w’as on the urn or the oUn. 

These family burial-places were not excavated all at one time, but gradu- 
ally, as a death haj)pened in the family. Tlio alley w'as begun on the first 
death, a first nich w’as cut, a funeral rite peilormed. and then the whole 
covered in with earth, leaving some sign to mark the spot. On the next 
death, the alley was continued w’ithout touching the previous section, and 
so forth. Cremation was practised in connection with these loculi, vrhich 
were the prototypes of the Roman columhnna ; but, in cases wliere inhuma- 
tion W’as desired, a chamber or cell W’as excavated at the end of the alley 
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for that rite. Perhaps also the cell was for the master and his family and 
the alley for the dependents and slaves. 

The entire region between the lakes of Chiiisi and Trasimene is honey- 
combed with tombs that appear to show the general use of this system, and 
nowhere are there any Roman remains. The desolation of the land can 
be accounted for by the facts of the campaign of Sulla against Carbo who 
remained in Italy to sustain the cause of IMarius. Carbo’s last stand was 
made between these two lakes, and a bloody battle was fought : and, with 
our knowledge of Sulla’s cruel vengeances, it is most probable that these 
towns which held for ^rarius were then totally destroyed, and were never 
re-inhabited. 

[X. B. For the subjects of the reliefs on the funerary urns and for in- 
scriptions, readers are referred to the ASrarn] — Not. d. Scavi, 1891, 223-31. 

Another Etruscan Necropolis. — Rear T7^/rt St rad a in the neighbor- 
hood of the lake of Chiiisi there liave been opened some tombs that belong 
tc> different periods and contain urns, some of which bear inscriptions. The 
necropolis appears to cover quite a period, as the objects date from the 
fifth to the second century n. c. — Not. d. Scavi, 1891, ]). 284. 

CUMAE. — Tombs. — Two tombs were lately opened. The first belonged 
to a cldld ; the second contained, besides, painted decorations. The paint- 
ing represented, on one side, a seated woman holding a mirror, and, on the 
other, a figure that wa^ not identified, Avhile above was a siren. — Not. d. 
Scari, 1891, p. 235. 

ESTE. — Pre-Roman Tombs. — In the construction (4* a ncAV wing of the 
Pia Casa di Ricovero, more tombs v/ere opened which belong to the Euga- 
nean-Roman necropolis of S. Stefano. They belonged to the tliird period 
of Euganean civilization. Tlie objects found in them were unusually 
numerous and consisted of terracotta vases worked with a turning lathe, 
bronze vases, and decorative objects. INlost of the va-es have a geometric 
decoration in colors, and belong largely to native manufacture. Three of 
the tombs vrere a cassetta, but the fourth was of the rarer ’7cc//-tbrm and 
its contents were somewhat earlier in character and presented ])eculiarities 
and rarities of form. — Not. d. Scaii 1891, ])]r 175-91. 

KAULONIA (Calabria). — Dr. Orsi has now published a report on the 
discoveries made in constructing the new light-house of Capo Stilo in (al- 
abria. Besides remains of an Hellenic wall of large blocks of Syracusan 
limestone, many archaic objects of terracotta came to light, amongst which 
is the torso of the figurine of a woman with on her head the lealathos. This 
is probably an Aphrodite, like those of Lokroi. A small liema, also with 
a hdathos, was likewise found, and several small ano, either for lighting 
the sacred fire or for bearing tlie anathemata, having their faces decorated 
with archaic figures in relief of animals in combat — remains of a small 
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temple dedicated to some sailors^ god, as Poseidon, Taras, or Apollo of 
Delphoi. So we must judge from the fragments of painted terracottas, 
evidently used for architectural purposes, which were found on a promon- 
tory of the coast corresponding to the Cocynthus of the ancients. One 
piece bore the tigure of Taras riding on a dolphin. This site appears 
within the boundaries of the ancient city of Kau Ionia ; and other ruins, 
viz., of a Grieco-Roman villa, and of a cemetery used by the inhabitants 
in barbaric times, were found on the same spot. The tombs ’were without 
grave-goods.— Oct. o. 

NUMANA (PiCENo). — Pre-Roman Necropolis. — This necropolis is situ- 
ated in the province of Ancona. It was already known by the extraor- 
dinarv quantity of antique objects found there and purchased at ^^irolo, 
near by, some thirty years ago by Count Pompeo Aria, who now has them 
in Bologna. They included bronze helmets, greaves, k raters and other 
painted vases, armlets, fihuhe dec<)rate(l with enormous pieces of amber, 
iron swords, vases of local manufacture, etc. 

The object of the recent excavations was to obtain information regarding 
the pre-Ftoman civilization of the province of Ancona. They were conducted 
for the government by Prof. Chiavarini, under the direction of E. Brizio, 
the arcluco legist. As the report regarding them was made in three succes- 
sive sections in the Not. d. Scavl, this arrangement will be here maintained. 

First report, up to May 20, 1890. — The tombs are all for inhumation, 
and consist of large trenches dug in the earth to a depth of from 2 to 2.20 
metres: the bodies were always laid from e. s. e. to N. w^ in rows placed 
so close together that the feet of one body at times rested on the head of 
the next. All rested on a stratum of marine breccia 2 met. long by oO 
cent, wide and 6 cent, thick. Usually there was no outward sign of the ;?ite 
of these burials; only two large blocks of stone were found that appeared 
to have been se])ulchral steke, one 80 cent., the other 50 cent. high. The 
graves were at times intact, at times rifled. In the latter only a few frag- 
ments of bones and broken vases were found, and in some cases a few whole 
objects regarded as of no value. In those that were not disturbed the skele- 
tons were surrounded at their feet by groups of vases arranged in regular 
order; the graves of warriors contained arms to the right and even to the 
left; at the feet and head were bronze fibiike. In only one grave was the 
group of vases at the feet of the body covered with a slab of tufa. The 
following are the main categories of objects found, 

1, Fictile Two kinds should be distinguished ; those of local 

manufacture and those imported. The former are usually of crude m- 
pndo, heavy, with irregular curves, are made of reddish, dark, or greyish 
earth, and repeat the shapes ot the oUa, the oinochoe, the skyphos, and flat 
dishes with small feet. Some, however, are more refined, of yellowish terra 
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and with one or two painted bands, red or black : some of the best exe- 
• cuted, especially the oinochoai, appear to be imitations of both terracotta 
and bronze Greek vases. All the imported vases are Greek, and are both 
painted and varnished. They belong to the last period of vase-painting: 
the large vases, such as amphone, kraters a colonnette, and kraters a nun- 
pancu stamnoi, are lacking, whereas there are plenty of paterae, skiphot, 
and ohiochoal. The figures, whether red on black ground, or black on 
red ground, all show careless design and rapid execution. There are no 
mythologic representations, but mainly (jf two young athletes converdng 
or v\dnged Xikes. The Greek varnished vases are more numerous and 
of more elegant and varied shapes ; esp^ecially abundant are the patene, 
kjilikc-"', oifiochoal with a moutii of edtnt leaf ^hape or oval, or decorated 
with masks or rosettes. The elegance of the shapes is increased by the 
f)erfection of the varnish and certain delicate ornaments. This cla^s of 
vases was Iteld in high esteem, as i? .-hown by the care taken to mend them. 
While each toinl) contained between ten and t^\enty va,-es of l(.>cal manu- 
facture, it ha<l only one or two painted or varnished vases. 

2. Bronze T asc-v. — These are tewer in number and shapes, and are for 

doine?>tic use. Excepting a all are similar to those found in the 

Etruscan tombs of the Certosa at Bologna. 

3. Arni.s. — The arms — axe-heads, lances, swords, javelins, poniards — all 
of iron, have for the great jiart suriered from oxidation. The axe-heads 
{accette) arc reproduced in form by the modern mannaie. The swords were 
placed broken in the tombs, on account of some funeral rite. The lances 
constitute the great part of the arms ; each is provided with its sauroter. 
One shiehl was found. 

4. Decorative ot^jecti^ are remarkably scarce and of rather poor (juality. 
There are necklaces, two silver rings, and jih if de of four distinct types, all 
bel<)nging to the Certosa class. 

The period of the tombs, considering the fact that they do not contain 
any painted vases of the tine style but only those of the decadence, may be 
dated between 350 and 300 b. c. 

Second kebort, up to Jan. 13, 1891, The results of this second ex- 
cavation were even more important for both the number and the importance 
of the objects. The thirty-two tombs found differ from the preceding 
mainly in the greater richness of their contents. There is still a great pre- 
ponderance of vases of local manufacture, but the imported vases are more 
numerous and important. Besides the two classes of the latter already 
enumerated (the painted and the varnished) there is a third class, of ski/- 
phol and ouiochoal painted with spirals, garlands, or large wreathed female 
heads. Some tombs contained as many as live imported vases, some of 
large size. In this part of the necropolis the finest vases are the kraters, 
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which are of good style and well preserved: two of them only are painted 
with entire figures — in white — the others have garlands, spirals, or female 
heads. In general, these kraters resemble those found in the tombs of the 
last period of the Faliscan necropolis now in the museum of the Villa Giulia, 
Rome. Their manufactory was either c()ntem])orary with or immediately 
succeeding that of the painted hylikes. Some of the fikyphoi found are like 
those of the Gallic Benacci tombs at -Bologna, The painted Greek vases 
are as carelessly executed as in the former serie-. Xearly all of tliem, as 
well as the varnished vases, had been anciently mended, sliowing the high 
esteem in which they were held. 

Fourteen bronze vases were f )und, similar to those of Bologna. Many 
arms were found, and it is remarkal)h' that nioi’e than half' the tombs in 
this group were of warriors. Among them were seven te^m lances, compar- 
able to those found in the Gallic tomb of the prr)vince of Bologna. Other 
arms were scarce. Most remarkable f>r ])eauty and ])i‘eservation, and 
unique in type, are two large cui’ved sword>, .similar to Turkish cimeters. 
Only ihirix fihn he came to light. 

Third Report. Earlier Tombs . — It became the excavators' object to 
open up a part of the necropolis that >hould contain caidier tomb>. Taking 
advantage of the fitct ascertained (c.g., at Corneto-Tarquinii and Bohygna) 
that the older tombs are nearer the city, a ^ite was selected on tlie Fetro- 
mille property only about a iiundred metres from the ancient walb. Three 
very archaic tombs had already been di'^covc*red there. In one of tliem 
the skeleton was placed with bent knees as in the earliest prehistoric tombs r 
the Jibuhe. the rings of bone and amber and paste w'ere all similar to tho^e 
in the earliest Benacci tombs at Bologna. In the stratum above these tombs 
a very archaic Latin inscription was found scratched on the bottom of a 
vase. It turned out, however, on beginning regular excavations, that the 
early tombs had been devastated during tlie Roman peilod. 

About two kilometres from the city on tlie Xembrini jiroperiv, tracer 
were found of the existence of an archaic necropolis some of' whose tombs 
were barbarously destroyed liy the peasant-. Fibakr were found in these 
tombs. Some other tombs were found on tlie Mazzideni pro])erty, belong- 
ing to the same late period as tliose of tlie main excavation, — Not. d. Scavi, 
1891, pp. 149-55; 193-6. 

OSIMO. — Pre-Roman Antiquities. — In some tombs that have been 
opened near Osimo, ^vere found objects that strongly re-embled those 
found in the tombs of the Marchetti property at Niimana (q. v.). There 
were seven tombs for inhumation which contained iron arms, hvonz^ fibula:, 
and terracotta vases both imported and of local manufacture. One of the 
vases i- a Greek cup with red figures of fine style and accurate execution 
of the beginning of the fourth century b. c., representing an old man de- 
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taiiiiiig a youth. Two swords are like Turkish seimeters, such as were found 
at Xumana. Tolentino, Falerii, and Perugia. — Xot. d. Scavi, 1891, p. 282. 

POMPEII. — Discoveries, especially of Paintings. — In the Hot d . Scavi 
for August 1891, Prof. Sogliano gives a detailed report, especially of the 
buildings that have been excavated in In.^ala 7, Reg, ix. These buildings 
are numbered v, vi, vii on the main street, and 11, 12, 13 at the entrances 
on the back alley. 

Xo. V gives access to a modest group of rooms annexed to a building 
which opens by 12 and 13 on the back street. It is also <lescribed by Prof. 
Man in Ball. Id. arch, germ., vol. v, pp. 236 If. Cubiculum m. near en- 
trance 12 has a pavement of Slgninum and walls with a white ground 
on which, in each central compartment, there is a painting without frame. 
On the ue.-t wall is a tniisical contest. A bearded man of noble mien is 
seated in a high-backed chair; on his heael is a gold crown, and he wears 
a violet chiton over which falls a green mantle ; in his lap rests a hepta- 
cord which he is touching with his left, while in his right he holds a plec- 
trum. He appears to be listening to his rival, a young woman, who stands 
before him, crowned with leaves, dra})ed in a long yellow chiton; Aie is 
plaving on .a seven-corded chclij’^. This is a copy of lielbig WiUidg.y No. 
1378, 1378^'. In the central compartments of the other walls are the usual 
sanctuaries with their sacred tree ; in one of them is the idol and two wor- 
shipi>ers with an in>cription giving poplar as the name of the tree. In the 
sacra riam of No. 13 near whose niche is painted a gnmp of five figures, 
much damaged, among whom is the genius of the family. On the left is 
the genius again, and frt>m the inscription EX SC it is supposed that in 
this case the genius re[)reseiited is not the usual Genius familiar is but the 
Genin.i Augtibii. A number of inscriptions were scratched or painted in 
red on the walls. 

Prof. Mau suggests that this house was an inn, but Prof Sogliano con- 
siders it more likely to have been a hasp it i am, while the smaller house next 
to it may have been an inn, which is entered by door 11. Its painted 
larariam in the viridarium is in very bad condition. Bacchus is repre- 
sented with the panther, a bull, a goat, etc. In the com[)artment on the 
right are two Bacchic scenes ; above, a male and a female bacchant, and 
below, a crowned Silenus, Two similar scenes are on the left. 

Entrance vii on the main street leads into the modest house of F. Ae- 
iniliia^ Celery the well-known writer of programs. Though small it is quite 
well decorated. In the lararium, the veiled Genius stands between the two 
lares with the usual attendants and accessories. 

In a room of a small house south of that of the Centenario has been found 
a fresco of Theseus abandoning Ariadne. 
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Paintings and inscriptions elsewhere , — On the wall of a vestihiile in Reg. 
IX E. of Ins. 7, is a programma painted in red : T CLAVDIVM VERVM | 
!1 VIR • OBELL! • CVM • PATRE • PAVE • SCIS ■ VERO- FAVERe! 
It is the first time that the name ObeUi}(s appears on wall inscriptions. 

In Reg. V, Ins. 2, house 10, is a painting in the tahlimnn representing 
Hippolytus and Phaedra. Phaedra is seated, in front of her is her nurse 
approaching Hippolytus with the diptychs. ayIio i? making a gesture of re- 
fusal, while near him is a man with a ]iot>e. The graffito NON [E]GO 
SOC A is evidently a reminiscence of the Ovidian epistle of Phaedra : non 
ego nequifia sncialia foedera rirmpani. In the second room is a laiintins: of 
Daedalus and Pasiphae. In an ca-tern chain lier are tour subjects. The 
first i^ Dae<lalus and Icaru.'^. Helio?^ i- above in his flamimi chariot, vdiile 
Icarus is failing: below is Dacdalu-. a boat in the sea, rock^. with a fisher- 
man, and in the distance a city. The second painting represents three 
worshippers approaching a sacred tree jdaiced iyv a column and a feminine 
idol. The third S'-ene reprt>ents Athena. iMar:^vas and the IMu^e^. in 
mountain scenery, the episodes shm.ving Harsyas l)oth before and after tlie 
finding of Athena’s tiliias. In the fourth picture we see Hercules and 
the Hesiierides. 

In shop Xo. 14 two pictures vere found, ^\hich were pulilished in the 
Bull, by Man (p. 26!:) seq.'): one represents the departure of Chryseis — 
Helbig Xo. 1308. A male figure stand- on the prow of a shi}>, invitinir 
Chryseis to enter, who b also being helpe-l by a youtliful sailor and a young 
woman. In the background are two warriors. The composition is far 
superior to the e.vecution. The second ])aintinu repre-ent- UIvsses and 
Circe, a subject of which there iiad ])rcviou.-ly been but one example in 
wall paintings (Helliig, Xo. 1320). Uiys:^es has just Iea])ed from his -eat 
in great excitement, while bef ire him Circe bend- imploringly. 

In a room of house 15 two painting- were um-overed, which iiave al.-o 
been piildished on p. 272 of the Bull. The tir-t has the well-known >cene 
of Xarcissus reclining languidly and gazing >adly at his imaue in the foun- 
tain. In the second is the judgment of Paris: Paris seated and hy nim a 
graceful Hermes, wdiile in fi'ont of him stand Athena armed, Aplirodite 
di.-robing, and Hei'a with .stephaw and sceptre. In sho]) Xo. 1!), in tlie 
back room, is a landscape wuth the usual sanctuary anrl sacred tree. 

In addition to the notice already published of the discoveries made in 
1890 outside the Porta Stabiana (JornxAL, 1890, pp. 228-9: 188U p 
499), mention should be made of the impression of a body which is of es- 
pecial importance because almost entirely draped. It is of a vouncr and 
robust man, lying on his left side, robed in a tunic of some thick stuff which 
formed heavy folds on his chest, and in short drawers w^hich left his legs 
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exposed at the knee: on his right foot is a sandal. — Not. d. Scavi 1891, 
pp. 254-75. 

A Lararium. — An interesting example of Pompeian art was discovered 
during November in the house now under process of excavation. It con- 
sists of a domestic lararium placed in the up[)er portion of a cubicolum. 
The stucco mouldings and the painted decoration are as fresh as if exe- 
cuted yesterday. A standing figure of Hercules, holding his club in one 
hand and a vase in the other, fills the wall of the niche. On the ledge 
were found an elegant statuette of Mercury in gilt hn)n/.e, another of a 
priestess and an amulet representing a dolphin, also in th.e same material : 
a Pallas in terracotta, painted in colors, a votive offering (if a head, and a 
model of an altar with the remains of a burnt (^tiering upon it. The port- 
able objects have been removed to the Naples IMuseum. The height of the 
lararium is about eighteen inches. — Athenainn^ Nov. 21. 

RAVENNA. — Augusta Ravenna. — A Roman sarcophagus uneaithcd at 
the church of S. Giorgio ha> in the centre a Latin in^cription : C.Laruiu^- 
Antioclim \ Augustae • Ruvenn . mbi • et C\ Larnio . sinijjUciajio \ liberiv • et • 
alumno suo | picutmima • et . kari'^iiim • v - p si qui^i a)ite - huuc a ream \ osma- 
rium ■ a\li^am arcam (^dccA). It is imjiortant for the mention in the second 
line of the city of Kavonna ini Augn4a, which is the first time such a title 
has been found with certainty. — Not. d. Scavi, 1891, ]j. 222. 

RIMINI. — Roman Ruins and Mosaics. — In tlie portion of the city be- 
tween the public fountain and the new casern, have been found traces of 
numerous Roman constructions which ])i'ovc the original magnificence of 
this quarter, in which stood the famous am])hitheatre and a temple of Apollo. 
Remains w^ere foimd of the jxiveinent laid in 7b4 u. c. i)y C. Caesar, the 
nephew of Augustus; some columns from a large building, perhaps a tem- 
ple of Mars; a mosaic pavement, the finest yet found in Rimini. This 
mosaic consisted of a beautiful geometric design of white and l)lack cuhe^-: 
below* it was a second mosaic pavement witli a greater variety c>f* colors. — 
Not. d. Scavi, 1891, pp. 191-2. 

ROMA. — Early Greek Statue of Apollon. — Among the numerous mar- 
ble fragments found during tile past years in the bed of the Tiber, and lying 
at present in the storehouses of the museum at the Baths of Diocletian, was 
a nude male torso which, wdien cleaned of calcareous deposits, appeared, in 
the uncorroded parts, to be a work of great beauty. The legs of this figure 
w'ere soon identified, and finally the head; and the wdiole figure being re- 
composed is found to be by the hand of a Greek artist slightly earlier than 
Pheidias. It is of archaic style and represents an Apollon youthful and 
vigorous, similar in motive to the archaic bronze Apollon found at Pom- 
peii, The left arm and the low*er part of the legs are still w'antiiig. — Not. 
d. Scavi, 1891, pp. 287-8. 
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Statue by Polykleitos. — In the via Cavour has been found a marble ped- 
estal of a statue, 80 cent, wide, on which is the inscription TTY0OKAHC • | 
HAeiOC-;[n]eNTAeAOC-l[nO]AYKAeiTOY-i[APYe]lOY. This 
inscription shows that the Roman statue on this base was a copy of the 
famous statue of the athlete Pythokles by Polykleitos mentioned by Pau- 
sanias (vi. 7.10), whose original in>cribed base was found at Olympia in 
1879 {Yokt\;\\Inschr. gr. Bildh., No. 91). — Xot d, Scavi, 1891, pp. 286-7. 

Sculpture. — Together with the base of the statue by Polykleitos there • 
Avas found the colossal marble head of a woman — probably an empress of 
the second century, which was arranged to be set into a statue or bust. — 
Xot d. Scavi, 1891, p. 286. 

Statue of Victory. — In Augu&t, there was hauled up from the Tiber, 
near the Ponte 8isto, a marble pilaster which belonged to the decoration 
of the bridge built here under Yalens and Yalentinian, between 3G4 and 
367. It evidently supported a statue of Yictory in whose honor an inscrip- 
tion was engraved. Both monument and inscription are due to the same 
prefect of Rome, L. Aurelius Avian us Symmachus, who erected at the head 
of the bridge the bronze statues of Yalens and Yalentinian. The inscrip- 
tion reads : victoriae AVGVSTA[e | cJomiti . dominokvm ! .saJxcTi iii 
IMO* NOSTROR i S. P. Q. R | cr]RANTE • ET • DEDICANpe t fjAVR AVIANIO SYM- 
MACHO i e]x . PRAEFECTIS • VRBI. 

Several pieces of the bronze statues, a wing of the Yictory, and the base 
of the statue of Yalens were found. — Xof. d. Scavi, 1891, pp. 251-2 : Ami 
des Mon.y 1891, pp. 375-6. 

Tombs on the Via Labriana. — On this site, so well known for the dis- 
coverv of numerous tombs in late years, a square cella has been found cut 
out of tufa on whose walls were some stucco figures in high relief: on one 
of them was a chariot driven by a winged Yictory, on another a flying 
Genius. Near it was a small cohcmbariiitn. A number of vases, tiles and 
sepulchral inscriptions were found in the neighborhood. — Xot. d, Scnvi, 
1891, pp. 201-3. 

COMMENTARiUM LuDORUM Saecularium. — After thirteen months of ex- 
pectation, the text ol the Comnientanum Ludoruni SiEcuh.irluin, discovered 
on the banks of the Tiber September 20, 1890, has been made known. 
Prof. Theodor Mommsen, who hud been invited to illustrate this remark- 
able document, has lulfilled his task to perfection, and Ave are left to decide 
Avhich of the tAVO is the more A^aluable, the text itself or Mommsen s com- 
ments. The edition issued by the Reale Accademia de' Lincei, in vol. i. 
part III. of the Monumenti Antiehi, comprises sixty-five double columns of 
illustrations, ten plates, and two topographical maps. 

The work begins with a report of my friend Portienico Marchetti, the 
architect who superintends in the archreological interest the Avorks of drain- 
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age and embankment of the Tiber. On Septeml)er 20, 1890, in excavat- 
ing for the main sewer on the left bank of the river, between the Ponte S. 
Angelo and the church of S. Giovanni de’ Fiorentini, under the houses 
Nos. 29-31 in the Via di Civitavecchia, a wall was discovered 30 metres 
long, 1.70 m. thick, 3 m. high, built with fragments of marble, bricks, tufa, 
and peperino, embedded half in cement, half in mud. The date of this 
construction or embankment seems to be the eighth century. As usual in 
those times, the materials were collected at random from the neighboring 
ruins, especially from those of the residence of the Quindecemviri Sacris 
Faciundis, which stood near the modern church of S. Maria in Vallicella, 
on the borders of the pond called Tarentum. There were still standing at 
that time two marble pillars, inscribed wdth the official reports of the cele- 
bration of the Ludi Sa‘culares, once under Augustus, and again under 
Septimius Severus. Both pillars were carried to the edge of the trench, 
split into fragments, and hurled into the mass of concrete. 

The fragments of the first inscription, which refers to the Ludi cele- 
brated under Augustus in the year 17 b. c., are 8 in number, and 5 of 
them fit together so as to make a column 3 metres high, containing 168 
lines of minute writing. The width of the column is given by lines 96- 
117, 142-56. which are enclosed at both ends by a ledge or cornice: it 
amounts to 112 centimetres. The total height of the monument (a sketch 
of which may be seen in the gold medal struck for the occasion by Lucius 
Mescinius Rufus, triuryivir moneialis, in Babelon’s Mon?i. de la Rip. Rom.y 
ir. 221) may be estimated at 4 metres, capital and base included. 

The fragments of the second inscription — describing the celebration of 
the Ludi, under Septimius Severus, Caracalla, and Geta, in the year 204— 
number 105, of which only 63 join together. The name of Geta is erased 
everywhere, except in the last line of the front page, probably by an over- 
sight of the marmorarius. 

Several writers have left accounts of the great celebration of the year 
17 B. c. : the oracle of the Sibyl referred to by Phlegon ; Zosinius, Cen- 
sorinus, Suetonius, Dion ; Augustus himself in the Aiicyrau biography ; 
the Capitoline Fasti; and Horace, whose Carmen swcularey composed and 
sung for the occasion (see Didot’s edition), has lost none of its popularity 
after a lapse of 1,900 years. The details given by this official report, while 
confirming and elucidating the information derived from the sources just 
mentioned, impart to the description of the wonderfal scene a sense of life 
and actuality that cannot fail to impress the reader. 

The Commentarium begins, or rather began (the first lines are missing), 
by a decree of the Senate, inviting Augustus to take the lead in the cele- 
bration and arrange its details. Then follows (11. 1-23) the letter addressed 
by Augustus to the college of the Quindecemviri Sacris Faciundis, stating 
12 
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the minutest particulars of the celebration, the number and quality of the 
persons who had to take part in it, the dates of days and hours, the num- 
ber and quality of the victims, etc. According to Zosimus these particulars 
had been suggested to Augustus by Ateius Capito, the leading authority 
on religious ceremonials. The date of the “manifesto’’ is lost, but can be 
indirectly fixed as March 24 of the year 17. 

The third document (11. 24-28) contains a brief report of the sitting of 
the Quin decemviri, held the same day, in wliich they decide to give pub- 
licity to the imperial manifesto, so that the regulations for the ceremonies 
should be known to everybody. They select for the performance of the 
Jruges aceipienclce four places: namely, the platform of the Capitol in front 
of Jupiter’s Temple ; the vestibule of the Temple of Jupiter Tonans ; the 
portico of Apollo’s Temple on the Palatine ; and that of Diana’s Temple 
on the Aventine. 

The next day, March 25, they meet again, but the resolutions passe<l are 
not known, because the lines 37-45, which contain the account of the meet- 
ing, are in such a fragmentary state as to convey no meaning. The meet- 
ing and the following ones were largely attended by the members <4‘ the 
priesthood, not fewer than twenty-one names being registered. And what 
names! Augustus himself'; M. Yipsanius Agrip 2 )a ; Q. ^Dmilius Lepidus, 
consul A. u. 733 ; C. Asinius Gallus, consul 746 ; C. Caninius Rebilus, con- 
sul 742; C. Sentius Saturninus, consul 735 ; D. L^elius Balbus, consul 748 ; 
and so on. 

On May 23, the Senate meets in the Soepta Julia, the portico built by 
Agrippa on the west side of the Via Flaminia (between the Caravita and 
the Palazzo di Venezia), and brings out two decrees connecte<l vith tlie 
celebration. The fit's! relates to the numerous class of citizens, men and 
women, who, in spite of the law against celibacy, had remained unmarried 
between twenty (or twenty-five) and fifty (or sixty) years of age. Among 
the penalties imposed on them was the prohibition of attending j)ublic fes- 
tivities and state ceremonies. The Senate, considering the extraordinary 
religious importance of the Ludi S^eculares, which mme amongst the living 
had seen or would see again, takes away the ])rohibition. The second de- 
cree provides for the erection of a monument to commemorate the event. 
The senators agree that an ofiicial report should be drawn and enirraved 
on two pillars, one of bronze, one of marble, to be set up eo loco ubi ludi 
futiiri slnt, in the place in which the celebration was going to take place. 
Faculty is given to the treasury ofiicials to provide the necessary funds. 

Of the two pillars raised in accordance w ith this senatus consultinn, the 
one cast in bronze is very likely lost forever; the marble pillar is the very 
one the fragments of which were found on the banks of the Tiber, eo loco 
ubi ludi editi mnt, on September 20, 1890. 
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The following lines, 64-75, contain the report of another sitting held by 
the Quindecemviri on the eve of the celebration, viz., on May 25. Every 
detail is minutely specified, so that there should be no hesitation or con- 
fusion. Four places for the distribution of the suffimenta, or bounties, are 
assigned; one on the Aveutine, one on the Palatine, two on the Capitol, 
so as to separate the crowd of applicants ; and in order that it should be 
accomplished miitore molestia, both of the distributors and of the receivers, 
three mornings are appointed instead of one, viz., May 26, 27, and 28. 
Four members of the brotherhood must watch each of the centres of dis- 
tribution. The dates -of May 29, 30, and 31 are fixed for another perform- 
ance called t\\Q fritguin acceptio, the nature and the meaning of which are 
not clearly established. 

The celebration, in the strict sense of the word, began at the second hour 
of the night between May 31 and June 1, and lasted three days and three 
nights. The night ceremonies were performed in a wooden theatre erected 
for the occasion on the banks of the Tiber at the extreme end of the Cam- 
pus ^lartius (between S. Maria in Vallicella and S. Giovanni de’ Fioren- 
tini). Tile day ceremonies were performed twice on the Capitol by the 
Temple of Jupiter and Juno, and once on the Palatine by the Temple of 
Apollo. One hundred and ten matrons, above twenty-five years of age, 
were selected to take jiart in tiie procession, and twenty-seven boys and 
twenty-seven girls of patrician descent (with both parents alive) enlisted 
to sing the hymn composed expressly by Horace : carmex composvit q. 
HORATivs FLACcvs, SO the report says in line 149. The beautiful canticle 
was sung twice — once when the pageant proceeded from Apollo’s Temple 
to the Capitol, once on its way back. The accompaniments were played 
by the orchestra and the trumpeters {(Iblcine^ et fidicines qid sacris publd 
cis prcesto sunt) of the official ^'Kapelle.’^ 

The sacrifices of the first night were otfered to the Fates, Motpat,- those 
of the second to the Ilithyiie; those of the third to the Mother Earth. The 
day sacrifices belonged to Jupiter, Juno, and Apollo and Diana respec- 
tively. The amount of strength displayed by Augustus in these three days 
and nights is truly remarkable; in spite of his forty-six years of eventful 
life he never misses attending a ceremony and performing pei’sonally the 
immolation of the victims. The first night he slays nine lambs and nine 
goats in honor of the Fates, and a bull the following morning in honor of 
Jupiter. The second night he offers twenty-seven cakes to the Ilithyise, 
and a cow to Juno the morning after. The last night a pregnant sow is 
sacrificed to the Earth ; and twenty-seven cakes are offered to Apollo and 
Diana at the close of the triduum. Agrippa, his friend and adviser, shows 
less power of endurance; he only appears in the daytime, helping Augus- 
tus in addressing the supplications to the gods and immolating the victims. 
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The text of the supplications is given for each occasion. This is the one 
addressed to the Fates: “ Fates! as it is written in those books [meaning 
the Sibyllines] for the welfare of the Eoman commonwealth, I offer you 
in sacrifice nine lambs and nine goats (agnas feminas et capraif Jeminas), 
imploring you to augment the power and majesty of the Roman people 
both at home and abroad; to protect forever the Latin name, and give the 
Romans incolumity, victory, health, forever. Be merciful and benevolent 
to the Roman people and their legions, to the college of the Quindecem- 
viri, to me, to my house and family,” etc. 

The supplication to Juno on the morning of the second day is made by 
the matrons, 110 in number, led by Augustus himself, and probably by 
the vestal virgins. In the report of the year 204 two vestals, Nuniisia 
Maximilla and Terentia Fiavola, are distinctly mentioned as standing near 
the Empress Julia Domna. 

The religious ceremonies were followed by scenic plays and “ Latin Secu- 
lar Games.” The play on the first two nights was acted on a temporary 
wooden stage, no seats being provided for spectators {in sccena, quoi thea- 
trum adieetum nonfuit, nidlis positis sedilibus). The Latin Games ” were 
performed in a wooden theatre provided with seats and erected on the banks 
of the river. There were also Greek plays given in the theatres of Pom- 
pey and Marcellus; races in a temporary hippodrome built in the Campus 
Trigarius, in which Potitus Messalla and Agrippa acted as starters ; and 
veaationes, or wild-beast huntings, in the Circus Maximus or Flaminius. 
The festivities lasted until June 12. During this time, or at all events 
during the triduum of June 1 to 3, the court-houses were closed, and ladies 
who wore mourning were asked to give up for the occasion that sign of 
grief. — Rodolfo Lanciaxi, in Athencenm, Nov. 14. 

The Torlonia Museum and Gallery. — The Italian journals announce 
the cession of the Torlonia Museum and Gallery to the State. The collec- 
tion will be the nucleus of the intended National Gallery and Museum of 
Italy which is to be established in Rome. — Atliemeum, Jan. 23. 

Museums. — It was expected that the Archaeological Museum of the citv 
of Rome in the baths of Diocletian would be opened early this winter. The 
mosaics, frescoes, and sculpture are at present arranged ; the rooms con- 
taining the smaller objects are not yet in order. The statue of Apollo found 
in the Tiber is now being placed on its pedestal. It is of the end of the 
archaic period. Some additional rooms of the Arclueological Museum at 
the Villa Papa Giulio will shortly be opened to the public.— A 
Oct. 24. 

TERRACINA.— Roman Ruins and Sculptures.— The construction of the 
new railway-station, north of Terracina, has led to various discoveries of 
Roman remains. On the very site of the station, was uncovered a sino-u- 
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lar building, consisting of a circular structure 2.60 met. in diameter built 
of calcareous stones, reached by a narrow corridor. In its walls were 
opened seven niches, three circular and four square. Between the outer 
wall of the chamber and a thick surrounding wall of octagonal shape there 
runs a vaulted corridor which has four niches. The chamber belonged 
originally to the nymphmuvi of some sumptuous villa, and was turned into 
a tomb. 

Among the ruins were found a number of interesting pieces of sculpture. 
(1) Torso of colossal statue of man in toga, of broad free style and rich 
drapery. (2) Life-size statue of Venus, headless and without the right 
arm, left foot, and part of right foot. (3) Statue of a nymph, nude from 
the waist up, with a shell in front, used for the decoration of a nymphmim. 

It is exactly like the statue of a nymph in the Pio-Clementino Museum 
(Cat, vol. r, pi. 35). (4) Headless male bust. (5) Female life-size head, 

of good style, with headdress of the time of the Flavii. (6) Several fine 
architectural fragments ; etc. 

A piece of w^ater-conduit with the inscription ReipuhL Tarricines cur. val 
genialis, is interesting as confirming the site of the main aqueduct of the 
city, which brought water from S. Lorenzo Amaseno in the Lepini hills. 

Along the Via del Fame, were found two pieces of sculpture : one is a 
good but much injured replica of the Faun of Praxiteles, without head, * 
arms, or lower limbs ; the other is an equally mutilated imperial statue, a 
little over life-size, with chlamys w’ound over left arm, and tunic over which 
is a richly decorated breastplate. — Rot. d. Scavi, 1891, pp. 232—5. 

TODI. — Discoveries in the Necropoli. — Nearly forty tombs w^ere 
opened in the necropolis of Contrada Peschiera, from the end of March to 
May 10. The greater part of them had been sacked completely. It is con- 
jectured that this w as the w^ork of the antiquarian Monsignore Passeri who 
in the past century made frequent excavations at Todi, and thereby enriched 
his museum in Pesaro. The character of the tombs may be judged from 
the contents of one of the few found intact, which we will here enumerate. 
Tomb XVI, with wooden coffin, containing : a bronze mirror engraved with 
two winged genii on horseback, apparently trampling on a fallen man, of 
excellent style; two gold earrings formed of a band from which hangs a 
bunch of grapes; a black-figured vase; a small black amphora; a black 
lachrymatory. 

In the Contrada S. Lucia, traces of a necropolis w^ere found : a tomb was 
opened containing a large vase, and near it were found a bronze vase, lances, 
spear-heads, etc. — Not d. Scavi, 1891, pp. 157-8. 

VERONA. — Roman remains and sculpture. — During the works under- 
taken in 1890 and 1891 in Verona to regulate the bed of the Adige and 
build protecting walls, many ancient objects and ruins of Roman buildings 
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were brought to light ; but the most important discoveries were made in 
March on the right bank of the river, behind the church of St a. Anastasia. 
There, in the bed of the river, numerous blocks of marble were met with 
which evidently belonged to a bridge that existed here during the Roman 
period. Such a bridge is recorded as existing up to 1154 when it fell. This 
bridge was probably called Emilia, because on the road of that name lead- 
ing from the Julian Alps. The head of the bridge was discovered. There 
were also found indications of the existence, at this point, of the reservoir 
of an aqueduct, whose water was carried across the bridge into the city. In 
the same place as the stone blocks of the bridge, were found many objects, 
of which the following are a few of the most important. 

IForA’s of art. — (1) The finest piece is a bicipital bronze lierm, winged, 
25 cent. high, representing two female heads joined at the nape of the neck : 
they appear to be a double herm of Bacchantes, such as are frequent in the 
Bacchic cycle ; the features are badly defaced from lying in the sand. (2) 
Two very beautiful bronze feet belong to male statues, one colossal, the other 
life-size. other fragments of the statues to which they belong have been 
recovered. (3) Fragments of bronze plates that covered some base or pedes- 
tal, l)eautifully decorated. (4) Shoulder and left arm of a bronze statuette. 
(5) Statuette of Mercury. (6) Statuette of a winge<l genius with Phry- 
» gian cap. (7) Statuette of Minerva with mgis, crest, etc. (8) Statuette 
of bearded and ithyphallic Priapus. (9) Equestrian .statuette of a Roman 
warrior, completely armed and in full career. (10) Beautiful bronze group 
representing a magnificently modelled elephant head with raised prol)oscis 
from between wdiose teeth comes forth a large crested snake whose spiral 
body forms a sort of hook. (11) Statuette of an agricultural divinitv. 
(12) Bronze wing of a statuette. (13) Parts of a sacred tree of bronze. 

There were also found many utensils for domestic use and objects of un- 
determined natui'e of bronze; also about six hundred coins, nearly all of 
bronze and badly oxydized. They all belong to the empire, and especially 
to the lower empire. They w^ere not found together but in groups of ten 
or a dozen at some distance from each other. On the other hand, 577 coins, 
nearly all of silver and forming a single treasure, were found under the ruins 
of the bridge on the left bank. The greater number belong to the emper- 
ors of the second and the close of the first century — Vespasian, Domitian. 
Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus, Commodus.— J. Scavi, 1801, pp. 101-8, 

CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES OF ITALY. 

BERGAMO.— Morelli’s collection op Paintings.— The collection of the 
late Signor Morelli, which he left to the pu])lic gallery at Bergamo, will 
shortly be exhibited there in two rooms, which are being prepared for the 
purpose. Among the Italian painters represented in this fine collection are 
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Pisanello, Peseilino, Botticelli, Giovanni Bellini, Borgognoue, Beltraffio, 
Basaiti, Cariani, Montagna, Cavazzola, Moretto, and Moroni; and there 
are also some good specimens of the Dutch school. Some thirty of the 
choicest of these pictures have been photographed by Sign. C. Marcozzi, 
Piazza Durini, Milano. — Academy, Sept. 26, 

MILANO. — Additions to the Brera. — The Brera at Milan has recently 
been enriched by fine examples of Paris Bordone and Gaudenzio Ferrari. 
To the.se have just been added a Madonna by Sodoma, belonging to his 
Lionardesque period and of the finest quality ; and a magnificent portrait, 
by Titian, of Count Antonio of Porcia. — Academy, Sept. 26. 

NAPOLI. — The preservation of the chapel of S. Giovanni. — The com- 
mission for the preservation of nionuments is studying how to preserve the 
chapel of S. Giovanni, in the via dei Mercanti, with crypt of S. Aspreno 
below it. The crypt is a short and low chamber covered with a tunnel- 
vault, and has an ancient altar ; it is supposed to have been used for the 
worship of Mithras. It was also, according to tradition, the dwelling-place 
of 8. Asprenus, first bishop of Naples, in the first century. On its walls are 
remains of early-Christian frescoes. In the chapel above is a Greek in- 
scri[)tion on a marble balustrade carved with geometric designs, fiowers, 
and animals in Byzantine style : the inscription gives as founders the names 
of Campolos and Constantina. It is a work of the ninth century, and evi- 
dently refei-s to theehapelandnoL to thecrypt. — Hot. d. Scavi ,lSdl, , 
ROMA.— House of SS. John and Paul. — Padre Geumano, continuing 
his excavations under the church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, has cleared a 
part of the inner vestibule on the street of the same name. On the lower 
floor of this side of the house are six great arches or arched passages which 
were closed up ; to each one correspond a line of two chambers in the direc- 
tion of the air lam or compluvium not yet cleared. The vesti])ule was origi- 
nally in the form of an unbroken portico, but, in the fourth century, it was 
cut up by walls into six small chambers, three of which have been cleared. 
When, in the fifth century, the lower part of the house was abandoned and 
filled up, this vestibule alone was left accessible, and within it was estab- 
lished an oratory which was reached by one of the six doors in the arcades, 
the only one not walled up at that time. It remained thus accessible until 
the time of the great restoration of the basilica shortly after 1000 A. d. 
Thus we can explain the presence of the religious paintings that decorate 
all the walls of each of these compartments. The best and the larger num- 
ber of these paintings are lost, only three remaining in good condition. The 
first, representing the Saviour, has been already described {Scavi 1890, p. 
79). The second figures the Crucifixion. The figure of Christ is draped 
in the colohium, and by his side are the Virgin, Mary Magdalen, and St. 
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John. Longinus is present with his lance, and another soldier with the reed 
and the sponge. Above these figures are four small winged angels. The 
scene occupies a space of 1.75 by 1.20 metres, and is rather rudely treated, 
although the faces of the ten figures are very well drawn. The date ap- 
pears to be about the ninth century. Slightly under this picture is another 
representing ihe three soldiers casting lots for the vesture ; the subject is 
indicated by an inscription placed above it in wdiite letters on a black ground : 
SVPER BESTEM MEAM MISERVNT : SORTEM. The figures are 
standing, lance in hand, in front of a circular object which may be the 
tabula lusoria or the tunic itself. 

On the neighboring wall, in an oval niche is represented the dead Saviour 
entirely surrounded by a glory. A kind of tower appears to indicate the 
walls of a city, and a door near the niche, the entrance to the tomb. Below, 
on the same wall, is represented Christ descending into Limbo, in a manner 
similar to the painting at S. Clemente, only less complete. Only tw'o letters 
remain of the inscription relating to it. Fragments of frescoes of similar 
style remain here and there on three other walls but so badly injured as 
to be unrecognizable. — Not, d, Scavi, 1891, pp. 161-2. 

Extension of the Vatican Library. — Under the great hall of the Vati- 
can Library, there is another of the same size that has hitherto been the 
Armoury. Its contents have now been removed ; and in it have been 
placed about 185,000 printed books, which formerly filled the Borgia and 
other rooms situated at a considerable distance from the reading room. 
For the convenience of readers in the Library and those admitted to the 
Vatican Archives, one section of the new hall is filled with books of refer- 
ence, those selected being such as serv^e the purpose of scholars working at 
MSS. The plan of the reference library resembles that of the ms. depart- 
ment at Paris, but is of a more international character, and includes all 
publications sent by foreign governments, learned societies, and literary 
clubs. The Pope has specially intended that the books in the reference 
library should represent the literature of all nations, and that students 
coming to work at the Vatican should find there the publications of their 
own countries. 

Besides these there are (1) the Mai collection, (2) the old papal library 
of printed books, (3) the Palatine library from Heidelberg, (4) the Fiilvio 
Orsini collection, (5) that of Cardinal Zelada, (6) that of Capponi (con- 
taining Italian literature), (7) that of Cicognara (books on the history of 
art), (8) all subsequent historical collections down to that of Ruland, 
librarian of Wurzburg. — Academy, Aug. 1. 
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SARDINIA. 

NORA. — Punic Necropolis. — It was owing to the violent ravages of 
stormy waves on the coast near the site of the ancient Nora that the most 
ancient part of the necropolis of this city has been brought to light. 
Hitherto only remains of the Roman period had been found, but the waters 
turned up some Punic stelce, and seemed to show exactly where to investi- 
gate. A thorough excavation was made over the entire surface of the early 
necropolis. The result was somewhat monotonous, consisting largely of 
terracotta urns, with swelling body, with a slightly inclined neck, and two 
handles in the form of half-rings. These urns, while varying in size, are 
of the same ordinary reddish earth and the same shape : they were always 
closed by a reversed cover, and contained burnt bones. The urns, placed 
side by side, occupied a small space underneath numerous stelcB inclined in 
the midst of the sand that surrounded them. The number of urns was 
about 220, many of them in fragments; and the stelcz numbered 158, so 
that the greater number of the urns had a corresponding stelcL Seven of 
the urns w^ere of a different shape, resembling a truncated cone, with larger 
aperture, depressed and lengthened handles: their funeral contents was of 
a special character, including bones and heads of animals. The whole ex- 
cavation \vas made in a bed of compact reddish sand, a virgin soil above 
which a gradual accumulation of sand took place. 

At about forty metres east of tlie necropolis, still near the shore, was found 
an area of semicircular shape with traces of long and repeated action of 
fire, ^Yhich was probably the place of cremation. 

The stelcE are cut out of the local sandstone, and, while some of them 
are rude, many are carved with masterly hand and have artistic value, all 
the greater considering the ill-adaptability of the stone. The greater num- 
ber have the goddess Tanit in the usual form of the sacred cone, with or 
without the crescent, with globe or in human shape. On many of them 
are figures of Egyptian or Oriental style, and Greek influence is visible in 
some. Some of them bear inscriptions that may throw^ light on the period 
of the necropolis. 

While similar stelcE are met with in other neei'opoU of Sardinia, the fun- 
eral objects found in some of the urns is singular. They consist of tripods 
of various dimensions (varying from 75 millim. to 25 cent.) surmounted 
by a disk ; small recepticles, sometimes in the form of truncated cones, 
sometimes of spherical caps ; little pans ; palettes with long handles ; small 
lamps and knives. All these objects are of lead, covered with heavy patina. 
Among other objects found were three Punic coins, one with a palm-tree, 
another with the head of Astarte ; three Roman coins ; six vases, one of 
which had a human face, of archaic style ; a terracotta head of Ceres ; the 
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neck of a large vase with black lustre, on which a Phoenician inscription 
is scratched showing it to be dedicated to the Lady Ta nit, face of Baal, (by) 

Ger, the son of ’’ Two small headless statuettes were found, one 

somewhat rude, rather Egyptian in style, the other, stamped, representing 
Artemis at rest with a doe by her side, a delicate graceful Greek work. — 
Not. d. Scavi, 1891, pp. 299-302. 

SICILY. 

SiciliaN'Greek Numismatics. — A. J. Evans read before the Xuinismatic 
Society of London on Oct. 15 and Nov. 19 a paper on Syracusan Medal- 
liom'' and their Engravers in the Light of Recent Finds. The coinage of 
these noble dekadrachms, or fifty litra pieces, originally derived from the 
offerings of the Carthaginians to Gelon’s wife Damarete after their crush- 
ing defeat at Himera in 480 B. c., was renewed towards the close of the fifth 
century b.c., in a still more splendid style. These coins, the hitherto known 
examples of which bear the signatures of the two artists Kim on and Evai- 
netos, had from Winckelmann’s time onwards been regarded as the master- 
pieces of the art of coin-engraving. Much, however, yet remained to be 
elucidated as to their exact dates and occasion. i\Ir. Evans described a 
remarkable discovery made on the site of the ancient Ines'^a (now Santa 
Maria di Licodia), on a spur of Mount Etna, of a vessel containing nearly 
seventy of these medallions,’’ in addition to other Sicilian -Greek silver 
coins of lesser denominations. The pot in which tliey were contained lay 
beneath a layer of lava, but many of the coins were nevertheless in the 
most brilliant condition. Among them, besides hitherto unpublished coins 
of Messana and Selinus, was a new dekadrachm by Evainctos, exhibiting 
his signature in full, and probably representing the latest work of that en- 
graver. The great prize of the hoard was, however, a “ medallion ’’ by a 
new artist, traces of whose signature are visible in a monogram matic form 
on the reverse, and whose work transcends in dclicacv and beautv anvthin'^’' 
hitherto known in this branch of art. The obverse exhibits the head of 
Persephone or Demtder Chloe crowned with the earless liarley-spray of 
spring; and, as compared with other coins ])resenting this type, her iiair 
has here acquired a new and luxuriant development. The author recog- 
nized in this head the prototype of Evainetos’ Kore, from which it is dis- 
tinguished by its greater severity of profile, the formation of the eyes, and 
various early characteristics. The reverse of the new “ medallion ” is equally 
remarkable. As on other dekadrachms, we see here the quadriga crowned 
by Xike, and the panoply ranged on steps below, but they appear in a new 
and grander aspect. The movement of the horses is rvthmic and harmoni- 
ous, and very different from the more sensational scheme of Evainetos. 
Behind them is seen the angle of a monument, perhaps representing the 
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judges’ stand, from which Nike flies. The inscription A0AA is placed in 
large letters above the shield in the exergue. The issue of this medallion ” 
and the earliest of the fellow coins by Kimon was connected with the Athen- 
ian overthrow of 413 and the institution of the Asinarian Games,” From 
the evidence of recent finds and the author’s typological studies it would 
further be shown that the whole chronological arrangement of the Syra- 
cusan coin-types during the last quarter of the fifth, and the first half of 
the fourth century b. c., required radical revision, and that in particular 
a surprising monetary gap occurs during the Dionysian period, attribut- 
able to the desperate financial expediments of Dionysios I. He showed 
the importance of certain coins struck at Segesta at the time of the Athen- 
ian alliance, and at !Motya and Panonnos at the date of the Carthaginian 
expedition of 409 b. c., in their bearing on the chronology of the early 
medallions by Kimon. It appeared, moreover, that the masterpiece of that 
artist exhibiting the facing head of Arethusa was imitated at Himera be- 
fore the close of the same year. For Kimon himself he claimed a Cam- 
panian connection, and pointed out evidences of Campanian influence and 
traditions on the style and ornaments of his later Syracusan designs. Mr. 
Evans traced the influence of the rival artist Evainetos in a series of imi- 
tations of his famous head of Kore on the later Greek coinages of vSicily 
and the mother country, as well as on tliose of Carthage and the Siculo- 
Punic cities. From Rhoda and Emporiai on the Spanish coast debased 
copies of Evainetos’ design were propagated through the Iberic and Armori- 
can tribes, and found their last degeneration in certain ancient British types 
that ranged from Plymouth to Oxford. It was further shown that silver 
cups adorned with the medallions of this artist were imitated in clay by the 
Capuan potters, and a recently discovered signet gem was described, repre- 
senting the same official type of Herakles and the lion which occurs on 
Syracusan gold staters engraved by Evainetos, and which both from its style 
and subject must be regarded as a work of the same engraver. The his- 
toric occasion of the earlier “medallions” known as Damareteia, from 
Gelon’s consort, was next discussed, and various evidence brought forward 
connecting the revival of this silver dekadrachm issue \\ith the Assinarian 
games instituted to commemorate the defeat of the Athenians. In conclu- 
sion it was shown that the chronological data supplied by Mr. Evans’s re- 
searches pointed to the breaking off of the tetradrachm coinage at Syracuse 
at the beginning of the Dionysian era, and evidence was further adduced 
for believing that the earliest Syracusan Pegasi were coined in alliance with 
the Leontines, at the time of Dion’s expedition in 357 b. c. — Athenaum, 
Oct. 24 ; Nov. 28. 

Early Necropoll — The excavations made by the Italian Government in 
the Hellenic and prehistoric necropolises in the neighborhood of Syracuse 
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have brought to light a large number of tombs and a great quantity of 
grave-goods of various kinds, especially ornamented pottery of most primi- 
tive forms, bronzes (amongst which are swords dagger-shaped like those of 
Mykeuai), and bone ornaments of a peculiar character. Some tombs were 
found with the entrance or dromos closed by a stone slab with ornamenta- 
tion sculptured in relief in a strange exotic style, perhaps Phcenician. But 
the most remarkable discovery now made here in Eastern Sicily is of earth- 
works and objects presenting the genuine Mycemean type, which prove that 
the so-called Mycenaean culture extended to this island. Dr, Orsi, director 
of the works, is preparing his report for immediate publication. — Athen- 
team, Aug. 29. 

SYRACUSE. — Greek Vase. — A red-figured Greek vase of the fourth cen- 
tury B. c. has been iliscovered in the necropolis of Fusco. This fact is of 
interest, because it is the first discovery of a red-figured vase in this vast 
necropolis. It is a kalpis of excellent style, and represents a combat of a 
warrior and youth with an Amazon. — Not. d. Scaviy 1891, p. 298. 

FRANCE. 

ARLES. — Roman Sarcophagus. — -In June, 1891, a fine Roman sarco- 
phagus was unearted at Trinquetailles, a suburb of Arles, at a spot which 
appears to have formed part of the ancient necropolis, destroyed by the 
river Rhone. It has been placed in the museum of Arles, together with 
the top of another sarcophagus found at the same time. All four of the 
sides are covered with reliefs with hunting-scenes ending in the death of the 
hero from the onslaught of a boar. The art of the reliefs is excellent, and 
belongs probably to the second century. — Ami des Mon., 1891, pp. 364-72. 

GROZON. — Relic of St. Akindynos. — At a recent meeting of the Acad- 
emie des Inscriptions y M. Gustave ^chlumberger exhibited a relic which has 
a curious history. It is the fragment of a left parietal bone, enclosed in a 
plaque of silver, which is encised with the figure and the name (in Greek 
letters) of Saint Akindynos, who was martyred at Nikoraedeia in the reign 
of Diocletian. In 1200, this relic was preserved at Constantinople in the 
church of SS. CVjsmo and Damian ; for it is mentioned as being there at that 
time by a Russian pilgrim, the archbishop of Novgorod. Four years later 
Constantinople was sacked by the returning crusaders, and this relic was 
presented to the abbey of Rosieres, in the Jura. An inventory of the 
treasures of this abbey, made in 1714, mentions both the bone and its silver 
setting. In 1791, when all the treasures of the abbey were dispersed, the 
relic disappeared. But quite recently, the Abbe Guichard, while making 
some archaeological excavations at Grozon, near Rosieres, found the bone 
of Saint Akindynos, still enclosed within its silver plaque, in a heap of 
wood-ashes left by some salt-workers. — Athenceum, Nov. 14. 
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PARIS. — Louvre. — New Hall. — A new hall, containing Jewish antiqui* 
ties, will shortly be opened on the ground-floor of the Louvre, and in a line 
with the great Chaldeo-Assyrian Gallery and the Hall of Phoenician An- 
tiquities. This addition is spacious enough to contain all those relics of the 
ancient people in which the Louvre is very rich. In the same museum the 
authorities have installed the fine mosaic found by M. Kenan in 1863 at the 
Church of St. Christopher, Kabr-Hiram, near Tyre. — Athoicemn, Aug. 29. 

Additions to Collections. — Among the most beautiful and interesting 
additions lately made to the Louvre are five rlpctitions en sine polychrome 
of Italian sculptures of the fifteenth century, of the kind to which, as ex- 
isting in the same museum, we called attention some two veal's ago as terra- 
cotta medallions with designs in relief, painted in rich colors, silvered and 
gilt, and specimens of the most charming spirit and rarest skill. Like the 
latter, four of the new examples represent the Virgin and Child ; the fifth, 
and finest of all of them, is the statuette, three-quarters of the size of life, 
of an adolescent youth, who is in the act of presenting a garland. 

A statuette in bronze of Bacchus, said to have been found on the acropolis 
of Athens, attributed to Praxiteles, and formerly in the possession of Photi- 
ades Pasha, Go verm )r (jf Krete, has been acquired by the Louvre from 
Signor Giulio Sambon. — Atheiumun, Jan. 23. 

Tower of Jean sans Peur. — The Society for Protecting Ancient Build- 
ings will take small comfort in the announcement that the architect of the 
City of Paris has received instructions to ju’epare a scheme for the complete 
restoration of the tower of Jean sans Peur in that city. — Athenmnn j Jnu. 2^. 

SWITZERLAND. 

AVENCHES. — The excavations at Avenches ( Aveiiticum), in Canton 
Valid, will probably be continued this winter, with a view to laying bare 
the whole remains of the ancient theatre. An application has been made 
to the Government for funds. — Athenwum, ^^ept. 26. 

SCHAFFHAUSEN. — Prehistoric Settlement. — In the neighborhood of 
Schaflhausen, close by the three rocks knowui as the Schweizersbild, Dr. 
Riisch has discovered a very extensive human settlement belonging to the 
stone age, which is now being laid bare under his supervision. The settle- 
ment is in a rocky niche about 13 met. high and 37 m. long, and is the first 
of that period which has been discovered in Switzerland which is not in 
connection with a cavern. The overhanging rocks ofl'ered a roof as pro- 
tection against the weather. Dr. Kusch has found here an immense quantity 
of flint knives, chisels, and lance-heads, bones of the reindeer, roe, stag, 
hare, cave-bear, and other animals ; also human bones, needles, and the 
beginnings of drawings. — Athenceum, Oct. 31. 
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GERMANY. 

AHRWEILER.- — Roman Graves. — Four new graves have been unearthed 
by the Provincial Museum. They consisted of stone and tile coffers in 
simple earth-graves. All showed that the bodies had been burned. One 
grave contained two artistic glass vases ; another a huge wine-jug surrounded 
by sixteen pitchei’s, cups, and plates. A notable find was a small lamp in 
the form of two juxtaposed feet, with the artist's name signed on the soles 
of the sandals. — Westd. Korr., x. 55, from Koln. ZUj. 

BITBURG. — Roman Inscription. — In 1890 was found an inscription which 
may be thus restored : 

7?i A(onorem) d(oraus) c?(ivinae) ?ia?«(mibus) n/(^^(ustorum)/am[bu]- 1 
rem exaedijicaveimnt siio ^[np]- [ endio luniores vici hie co.5[i ]- 1 stentes loco slbi 
c[on]c6S50 j ef donato a riZ:a7z[is \i\ede- \ dedicatum effec- ' txnn I. . . 

idles iuUas m^(eratore) d(omiuo) j [n(ostro) philippo] aug{mto) et Titiano- 
c[o(n)s(ulibus) 1 cnr(atoribus) . . O’[o] et secuadio .:^[e]c[uro]. 

Bitburg was originally called beda vkus, then castrun bedense. This in- 
scription is the earliest document containing the name Beda. — Wallen- 
BORX, in Westd. Korr., x. 44. 

BLANKENHEIM. — Merovingian Burial-ground. — For several months 
excavations have been made in Nettersheim of a Merovingian burial-ground. 
More than 100 graves have been opened. In 37 were found only the skele- 
tons. The remaining graves contained also each an urn. In the men’s 
graves were laid at the right of the body an iron sword and battle-axe, at 
the left a dagger and occasionally a small knife. Sometimes a coin of gold 
or silver was laid under the chin. By the right arm was a cup of thin white 
or green glass. In the graves of the women, besides the urn, were found 

rings, necklaces, hair pins and combs of bronze, glass and earthen vases. 

Kohl. Ztg., in Westd. Korr., x. 112. 

BONN.— In digging, probably in Bonn, was found the following oculist 
inscription : 

1. (?(ai) Mont(\) lueniii) dialepid{oi) ad asp(ritudinem). (A known 
recipe.) 

2. G(ai) J/(outi) Itienis ■}podiac(um) ad /(ippitudinera). To .yjodiacum 
add eollyriiun, Scriboniiis, 24. 

3. (?(ai) Monti Iuven(}s) euodes ad cfa(ritatem). CJ. crocodec, Klein 
No. 122. [Scribonius, 26.] 

4. UapKtavov KVKvipia. [Galen XIV p. 76.5 Klihn: to p.kv yap Trpos 
dpxo/ieVa? 6cf>0a\p,ias appo^u, OJS Ta Bia yXavKwv Kal rd Sid KpoKOV Kal rd 

KVKvdpia.]— S. Sey, in Westd. Korr., x. 27. 

DUSSELDORF.— In the Kaiserhain near Dusseldorf lies a Germanic 
burial-ground. On the site excavated a few years ago by the Historical 
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Society of Diisseldorf the city Government has recently unearthed more 
slender urns filled with bone ashes. — C. Koexen, in Westd, Korr.y x. 25. 

EH RANG (near Trier). — Not far from the spot where the Roman stone- 
sculptures were found other remains have been discovered, consisting of 
architectural fragments and numerous graves, both Roman and Merovin- 
gian, and a subterranean sepulchral chamber. There were graves of 
children and adults, some with and others without other contents than the 
bones or ashes of the departed. The subterranean chamber is 5.73 m. long 
and 4.10 broad. At one end is a niche for a statue. The chamber was 
apparently entered by means of a ladder or wooden steps, as there is no 
arrangement for a stone stairway. The walls were stuccoed and painted, 
but not in fresco. The coloring was arranged in three superposed sections. 
The lowest 50 cm. high in reddish-brown was painted to represent panell- 
ing. The middle section w’as divided into squares and rectangles w'hich 
contained circles, crosses and lozenges. The colors here used w’ere red-brown, 
green, black, yellow and red, and the decoration imitated marble incrusta- 
tion. The upper section was a decorated frieze, but has almost entirely 
disappeared. In the centre of the room were two stone blocks, with sunken 
cavities in which posts to su}>port the roof or a partition- wall might have 
been placed. Fragments of a statue of a young man were found in this 
chamber. Similar subterranean sepulchral chambers are not common in the 
Rhine country. They are found at Weyden near Koln and at St. Matthias 
and Schweich near Trier. Coins found in these tombs date from 260-340. 
The tombs themselves are probably not earlier than the third century. A 
circular enclosure adjoining the tomb seems to have been used as a resting 
place for mourners and for funerary feasts. 

Sculptures. — Near the site where the fragment of an equestrian group 
was found in 1890, excavations have been continued under Herr Ebertz. 
Here was found : 1. A sandstone group of a god riding a horse over a giant. 
The somewhat damaged group measures 86 cm. in height. The god has 
a beard, is without covering for the head, 'weai^ the lorica, tunic and gar- 
ment like a chlamys. The giant shows his teeth at a foe not represented. 

2. A second similar group represents a German or Celt overriding a 
giant. The broad-heade<l. beardless rider is clad in a close-fitting upper 
garment. The saddle is of peculiar construction with a high support in 
front and smaller one behind. The giant is youthful and beardless. 

3. A sandstone altar was also discovered, on the four sides of which are 

sculptured Ceres, ^Mercury, Hercules and Minerva. The association of 
Ceres and Hercules is important, as they appear on other altars from the 
same region in connection with other divinities. 4. Several architectural 
fragments were found, which probably belonged to the altar. — Hettxer, 
in Korr,, x. 26, 70, 71. 
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FRANKFURT. — Roman ruins at Dortelweil. — That the ruins here were 
not a military station but a “ villa/^ as was suspected by Bohmer in 1842, 
is now established. The substantial walls, the arrangements for heating, 
the remains of wall-decoration indicate a stately mansion, the plan of which 
corresponds to the villa rustica described by Vitruvius. The scarcity of 
metal objects, pottery and especially of stamped sherds indicates that the 
house was used by the conquerors and gradually fell into ruins. The ter- 
mination weil seems to be a reminiscence of the ancient villa. — Dr. Wolff, 
in Westd. Korr,, x. 52. 

Roman Inscription. — On a large brick found in the ruins of a Roman 
villa north of Dortelweil is inscribed in uncial characters .... )iuttet 
(mittit) Mattose (Mattosae) salutem^ cobigi carmine (coniugi carissiraae) 
et . otat .... do usque at (ad) te. By means of Ovid, Heroiden 13, 1-2, 
Mittet et optat amanSj quo inittitur, ire salutem 'i Haeinonis Haemonio Lao- 
damia viro, the inscription may be completed to read et optat earn (k e., 
salutem) ire aliquando usque ad te (k e., Mattnsa). Anbtlier instance of a 
similar greeting making use of the third and second person is found in 
CIL, IV. 2015. — A. Riese, in Westd. Korr., x. 69. 

HEDDERNHEIM. — A relief of Aeon, often found in Mithraic represen- 
tations, having been discovered in Heddernheim and sold to a foreigner. 
Dr. Georg Wolfi* makes an appeal for a systematic investigation of this 
ancient site of Mithraic worship. — Westd. Korr., x. 4. 

KARLSRUHE. — Excavation of two tumuli near Salem. — In the Hart- 
wald, a half-hour's walk west of Salem, there is a group of 20 mounds. 
Eight were excavated in 1830 and 1834 and one in 1878. A tenth has 
been recently excavated, and has revealed the following; a large iron 
sw^ord, a fibula, a large neck-ring, two beautifully decorated urns, and other 
small objects. The mound apparently dates from 500 b, c. A second 
mound, which had been excavated in earlier days, was reexamined. A new 
burial was discovered, that of a child of 13 or 15 years. Remnants of a 
Bernstein pearl necklace, a fibula, armlet, buckle, and pottery were found. 

Roman building near Waldshut. — The Roman ruins near Waldshut 
prove to be remains of a large house, of which there have been cleared a 
long passage and eight rooms. One of these was a bath-room. Several 
of the rooms were heated by hypokaustal apparatus. Fragments of stucco 
show wall-paintings of floral and geometrical design on white ground. — 
E. Wagner, in Karlsruher Ztg.\ Westd. Korr., x. 83, 110. 

KOSCHING (near Ingolstadt). — Camp and Roman buildings. — The old 
Roman fortification stood in the southwestern part of Kosching. The 
church and burial-ground occupy the place of the Preetorium. The camp 
measured about 250 by 200 m. Outside of the camp was a building pro- 
vided with heating apparatus, baths, etc. The rough walls were covered 
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with stucco. Some at least of the rooms were vaulted. The precise pur- 
pose of the building is difficult to define. It might have served judicial 
purposes and was adapted also for dwelling. The construction of the walls 
seems to date from the second century. — T, Fink, in TFeshi. Kor., x. 75. 

MAINZ. — The dredging of the Ehine between the Ingelheimer and 
Petersane has brought to light a number of small bronze objects, chiefly 
fibuke of the La Tene type, and bars the significance of which is unknown. 
— L. Lixdknschmit, in Westd, Korr., x. 21. 

MANNHEIM. — Mounds in the woodlands of F reiherr von Gemmingen at 
Rappenau. The investigations made by the local archieolugical society in 
connection with the Karlsruhe society have been confined to the six mounds 
of the western group. The character of the objects found exhibits an in- 
teresting mixture of the so-called Hallstatt and La Tone types of culture. 
— K. Baumann, in Westd. Korr., x. 2. 

NEUSS. — Roman camp. — The excavations of the casfra stativa at Novae- 
sium by the Provincial Museum of Bonn have been most successful. The 
excavations extended along the right side of the pvaeterdora. This is 
divided into three sections. In the outermost are 202 wall-bound spaces 
for tent^ and bairgage. In the middle section were three ])uildings appar- 
ently belonging to the scamnum tribiuioionn ejector unique. In the south- 
ern section is a wall-bound quadrangular space apparently the schola legL 
onis. — Kbln. Ztj., in We-dd. Korr., x. 114. 

PFALZ. — Excavations on the Heidenburg near Kreimbach. — The foun- 
dations of a late-Koman gate-tower have been laid bare. From this extend 
walls to the southwest and northwest. Amongst the smaller finds was the 
iron staff of a standard. Fragments of a cornice, a sarcophagus-cover, 
several steue carved in relief, besides small objects of iron, bronze, glass 
and pottery were found. There is no trace of medireval remains. Coins 
of Gallienus, Tetricus and Aurelianus point to the construction of the fort 
in the third century. From the fact that gravestones were used it would 
appear that urgent necessity compelled a speedy construction. Such a 
time was when under Gallienus and Tetricus the Romans lost the right 
bank of the Rhine and had to s}>eedily protect the left. 

Roman Roadways. — In following the Roman road from the Rhine west- 
ward over the Hartgebirge it has been established that the old Roman road 
led on the east slope of the watershed from the old station on Murrmur- 
nichtviel almost in the line of the present road to Becherskopf, thence to 
the ruins of the hunting castle Schaudichnichtum and up and down hill 
to Lambertskreuz, and on to Kadenbrunnen and to Draehenfels, where 
Siegfried fought the dragon. Its continuation to Weidenstrat and Speyer- 
bach awaits investigation. 

13 
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Roman Roads to Metz. — The investigation of the Roman road from 
Diirkheim and Neustadt into the mountains has resulted in fixing the 
direction of the road from Lopodunum (=Ladenburg) on the right bank 
of the Rhine to Oggersheim on the left l)ank, and on to Ruchheim, Eller- 
stadt and Diirkheim. In the mountain the road follows the water-way, is 
often steep and does not exceed three metres in width. Roman coins, 
pottery and tools were found. The road Ncustadt — Kalmit — Schanzel was 
partially investigated. Both roads lead by the Saar to Divodurum = Metz. 

Stone Implements from Southern Pfalz. — Hitherto the opinion has 
prevailed that the stone implements from this region were made from Al- 
pine rocks. This is not universally the case, as nine out of ten stone imple- 
ments found at Durrenbach, Bdllenborn, ReisdorfWaldleiningen, Blanken- 
born and Bruchweiler ra-e made of diorite precisely like tliat found in the 
Silz %mliey. Similar implements have been found in the Silz valley, :^how- 
ing that in the neolithic period tliey were manufactured in this reiri(ui. 

Columnar Boundary-stone. — Northwest from Donnersberg on the left 
bank of the Alsenz is the Stall lb erg. Here is found a large conical -pointed 
column, o.6U m. long with a diameter of 1 m. at the base, ft was prob- 
ably a boundary-stone, antedating the Alemanni. At Xiederkirchen was 
found a greenish stone axe, belonging to the late stone age. — Dr. C. Mehlis, 
in Westd. Korr., x. 84, 53, 22, 78, 23. 

RHE I MPFALZ. — Roman Roads. — The Roman roads in the Southern Pala- 
tinate are either parallel to the Rhine or at right angles to it. Parallel to 
the Rhine are the two roails : (1) the via laiUtarls which unite> Rheinzabern, 
Germersheim, Speyer, Altrip and Worms ; and (2) the mountain road from 
Upper Alsace to Mainz. The cross roads uniting these two road.- have 
been hitherto unknown. Recent investigations have shown a number nf 
roads leading from the five towns above mentioned acro.-s to the mountain 
road. — Dr. C. Mehlis, in Westd. Korr., x. 111. 

ROTTWEIL. — The Roman camps at Rottweil and at Hochmanern. 

Recent excavations at Rottweil have resulted in following the line of the 
wails surrounding the camp. Three separate periods of con.-truction have 
been determined. At Hochmanern a Roman fortress has been discovered. 
Here also three successive periods of construction have been determined. 
The excavations here described were carried on during 1888, iNsi). and 
1890 in continuation of former investigations. — H< ildek, in W. Korr., x. 77. 

SCHRIESHEIM (near Heidelberg).— Roman building. — The erectiuo- of 
a new building near the station at Schriesheim led to the discovery of the 
cellar of a Roman building. The stuccoed walls contained niches*; in the 
middle of the room was a stone table. A small relief of a seated matron 
with fruit-basket in her lap was also found. These are to be published by 
the Archreological Society of Mannheim.—K. Baumaxx, in W. Korr., x. Iti. 
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STUTTGART. — The Roman Fort on the Schierenhof near Swabian 
Gmund. — In 1886 a corner tower of the fort was discovered and partially 
excavated. Later excavations show the existence of similar towers at two 
of the remaining corners. The fourth corner being occupied by a dwell- 
ing house could not be examined. The Praetor km Portd dextra and 
Porta decumana have been set free. Fragments of pottery and letters and 
implements of bronze were found near the Praetorium and Porta dextra , — 
Steimle, in Karr,, x. 74. 

Roman Roads. — The condition of the investigation concerning the Roman 
roads in southwestern Germany is rej^orted by K. Miller. 1. — The inves- 
tigations in upper Suabia came to an end in 1884 for lack of funds. 2. — 
Since 1886 considerable portions of the Roman road from Bregenz to Feld- 
kirch have been discovered under the present highway. Further investi- 
gation is expected from Baron v. Lochner in Lindau. 3. — Since 1887 
extensive investigations have been made in Baden at the expense of the 
grand duchy, extending to the region south of the Kinzigthal. Here the 
condition of the road for a long distance has been recovered. 4. — Exca- 
vations have been made since 1887 in Schaffhausen with results eorre>pond- 
ing to those in Baden. 5. — The renewal of the governmental description 
of Wurteml)erg has begun with the investigation of the connection of the 
Xeckar-Djud, established between Xiirtingen and Tubingen, and the valley 
of the Danube, lying on the other side of the ruggeil Alp. 6. — The roads 
between Xeckar, Rems and Limes have been investigated by two universitv 
irradiiatcr' with successful results. Several roads were found lead ins: straisdit 

c? Cr 

to Liine>, but no made road from Pfahlbronn to Mainhardt. A broad 
well-constructed road was found from Lowenstein to Mainhardt and through 
Limes to Hall. From Hall a Roman road was found leading over the 
Einkorn nt the direction of Aalen and a second towards C rails heim. — 
We4d. Korr.j x. 1. 

TRIER. — Recently a marl)le tablet has been found in Trier, bearing an 
inscription which reads : — Deae IcuvelQaimae) AL Privnus Alpicus r(otum) 
s(olvit) /(iliens) /^^(erito). The Celtic goddess Icovelhiuaa is known by a 
num])er of inscriptions. She seems to be a healing divinity as well as a 
fnintain nvmph. Dedicatory tablets of bronze as small as this are com- 
mon, in marble they are rare. — Hettxer, in JVestd. Korr., x. 54. 

VILLINGEN. — Additions to the Description of a grave. — This grave 
was described in Wd. Korr,, ix. 159. The various bones make up the 
skeleton of a man and a little pig. Wooden fragments of a chariot were 
discovered, showing a tire thickly set and protected with square-headed 
nails. Bronze buttons for the decoration of horses were also found. — K. 
SiiEMACHER, in WC’^td. Korr.y x. 13. 
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WITTEKINDSBURG (near Rulle).— The excavations at Wittekind<burg 
under Dr. Schuchhardt bring to light a Roman fortified camp. The 
western entrance is well preserved. At the southwestern angle is a round 
tower, at the northeastern a square tower, at the other angles no towers but 
only a curving of the wail. The wall was built of calcareous stone regu- 
larly laid. The plan of the camp is irregular and determined by the char- 
acter of the hill- top. Measurements as well as the construction indicate 
the Roman character of this stationary camp. This region has been re- 
garded by recent historians as a battleground between Romans and Ger- 
mans. — Westd, Korr., x. 15. 

WORMS. — Graves of the bronze age at Mettenheim. — These graves 
are of importance for the very sound condition of the skeletons which liave 
been discovered. A very interesting foot-ring of bronze indicates a date 
earlier than the Hallstatt-period. — Dr. Koshl, in Westd. Korr., x. 4d. 


A. L. Froth iN(r HAM, Jr. 
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JAHRBUCH D. K. DEUT. ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. Vol. YI, 
No. 4, 1891* — H.Wixxefeld, Tusci and Laurentinum of Pliny the Younger 
(2 cats). Pliny^s descriptions of his country-seat in the upper valley of the 
Tiber and his suburban villa near Laurentum are discussed in connection 
with Hadrian's villa at Tivoli and Vitruvius' brief mention of villas (vi. 
8,9). Plans of Pliny's villas are given, differing in some respects from those 
of previous investigators. — A. Michaelis, Poman Shetch-hoolcs of northern 
artists of the XVI century, ir. An Engraving by Hieronymus Koch (TAe 
Collection della Valle') (full-page cut). A cut is published and described 
bearing the signature Coch exc. lodS^ and the legend Haec visuntur Romae, 
in hotio Curd, a Vcdle.eius beneficio, ex antiquitatis reliquiis ibidem conser- 
vata. Perhaps this may be taken from a sketch by Heemskerck. It repre- 
sents the upper court or garden of the Valle-Capranica palace with its 
antiques. The family Della Valle and its collections of antiquities are 
traced from Lei 1 us in the latter part of the fourteenth century to Paolo, 
Domenico, and Ottaviano Capranica, who sold the collections in 1584 to 
Cardinal Ferdinando de' Medici. A descriptive catalogue of the collec- 
tions is given, embracing 200 numbers. — F. Studxiczka, Momunent of the 
victory at Marathon (3 cuts). Fragments of a horse and rider {Museums 
of Athens^ ii, pi. 12, 'E07//x. *Ap;^. 1887, 2) discovered near the Erech- 
theion in 1886 are here published and discussed. The rider is a Persian 
holding his bow in his right hand, the reins in his left. Colors were freely 
used as was also bronze. The Miltiades-plate in the Ashmolean Museum 
(Klein, Vasen mit Lieblingsdnschriften, title vignette) is compared. This 
group is a monument of the battle of Marathon, and was destroyed by the 
Persians. It is therefore pretty exactly dated. It probably belonged to 
a larger group, and may be a work of the Aigenetan school of Kalon and 
Onatas. — P. Hart wig, Two Vase-2)aintings {Schcdenhilder) of Epihtetos (pi. 
5; 2 cuts). Two vase-paintings are published and discussed. One is in 
the Museo Torlonia in Rome (Klein, Meistersign., p. 105, Ko. 13), the other 
in the Peabody Institute in Baltimore (Hartwig, Rom. Mitth., ii, p. 167). 
Both are inscribed ETTIKTETO^ ErPA<\>^ER. The first represents a 
youth crouching and holding a krater on his knee, the second a satyr lying 
down and drinking from a large jar. Similar representations are discussed. 
— F. Studxiczka, Sacrifieicd Deceit of Hermes (cut). A vase in the Royal 
Imperial Austrian Museum for Art and Industry is published. Hermes, 
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with winged shoes, long cloak, hat, and caduceus, is leading a black pig 
to an altar. Behind Hermes a strigil and a sponge are represented. The 
pig has white legs and the feet of a dog. Evidently, Hermes is cheating 
the deity to whom the pig should be offered. Similar deceits are referred 
to in comedy (Epicharmos in Athen., ix. 374 E, Aristophanes, Acharn,, 
738 ff., Zenobius, i. 100). — F. Duemmler, The vases frovi Kameiros (3 
cuts). Rhodian inscriptions of the sixth century b. c. with an alphabet 
like that of Gela and Akragas show that this alphabet was used at Rhodos. 
The Euphorbos-plate, then, with its Argive alphabet, w^as imported from 
Argos. The origin of the so-called Rhodian’^ style is to be sought at 
Argos. The pure geometric style prevailed at Rhodos until tov/ard the end 
of the seventh century b. c. Argive vases were imported and imitated. 
Two examples of the early rude imitations are published and discussed. — 
F. Winter, Polyphemos (pi. 6; cut). A krater belonging to Sir Francis 
Cook in Richmond is published. The style is that of the last part of the 
fifth century B. c. The Kyklops lies upon the ground in drunken sleep 
beside a bowl. Odysseus and his companions are preparing to put out his 
eye. Two satyrs are springing about. Euripides was the first to bring 
Polyphemos into connection with satyrs. The scene here represented is 
inspired by Eurypides’ KyUopSy 454-460. — Archaologischer Anzeiger. 
Obituary notice of Captain Georg Fr. Luder. Deneke . — Gymnasialteaching 
and Arehceology, Report of measures adopted in Austria to enable teachers 
in the gymnasia to travel in Italy and Greece. — Acc^uisitions of the 
Collections of Antiquities in Germany, ii. Munich. Five portraits 
and some fragments from Fayum ; some Roman utensils. — in. Dresden 
(21 cuts). Two marble reliefs from Palmyra, a bronze mirror and a statu- 
ette of a dwarf, fourteen terracottas, three vases and some fragments of 
terracotta frieze- reliefs, and lamps. — iv. Karlsruhe. Casts of Egyptian 
sculptures, imitations of the gold objects found at Pietroassa, a coffin and 
mummy of a priest from Achmin, a small collection of Cypriote antiquities. 
— Acquisitions of the Collection of Antiquities of the Austrian 
Imperial house in Vienna, 1880-1891 (11 cuts). Only sculptures of 
stone are described in this number, and of these only the most important. 
61 are here described.— The Archaolog. Collection of the Vienna 
University. An ornamented belt and two utensils of bronze ; a terra- 
cotta sarcophagus from Klazornenai {Aidike Denkmaler, i. 45) and 9 
terracotta heads from Tarentum ; one black-figured vase-fragment from 
Vulci ; 10 red-figured vases and numerous fragments mostly from Orvieto ; 
7 marble sculptures, mostly fragmentary ; a fragment of relief from Egypt ; 
ten pieces of blue Egyptian smalt. Museum of Casts in Xew^ York. 
The project of forming a vast museum of casts in connection with the Metro- 
politan Museum is advancing toward realization. — Plaster Casts. Mr. 
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Cesare Malpieri in Rome issues a catalogue of 50 casts of Roman antiques 
for sale. — Reports of Meetings of the Archaeological Society in 
Berlin, 1891. November. After reports and other business, Conze read 
a letter from Tretc concerning the existing publications and casts of the 
torso of a Gaul in Dresden ; Conze showed a bronze object (pent agon - 
dodecaedron) probably used in some game ; Winter showed and discussed 
’E07//X. 1891 (2 cuts), especially the articles on Mykenai and the Nike 

of Archermos — the Nike apparently belongs to the base to which it was 
formerly ascribed ; Curtins, on the affiliation of deities ; Belger, on the grave 
of Hesiod in Orchomenos and the graves of Agamemnon and his family 
in Mykenai, with discussion of Pausanias ; Diels, on the Mimiamboi of 
Herodas and their relation to Alexandrian art ; Hiibner, on an inscription 
found in Cirencester. December. Winckelmannsfest, The report will 
appear in the next number of the Anzeiger. — News of the Institute. — 
Notes on the Publications of the Institute. — B iBLior4RAPHY. 

HAROLD N FOWLER. 

MITTHEILUNGEN D. K. DEUT. ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS, 
ATHENISCHE ABTHEILUNG. Vol. XVI. Xo. 3. 1891,— A. E. Kon- 

TOLEON, Inscription from Skaptoparene. This inscription was found in 1868 
at Clramadi, near Djiimai-bala, near the Stugmon, in Bulgaria. The 
ancient name of the place was Skaptoparene. It lay 30 miles from 
Pautalia. The inscription contains a re(|uest of the villagers to the em- 
peror M. Antonins Gordianus to free them from the impositions and re(pnsi- 
tions of travellers, especially soldiers. This request is in Greek. The 
emperor’s favorable reply is in Latin. — Th. Mommsen, The Inscription 
from Sk(ip)toparene. The date of the emperor’s reply is Dec. 16, 238 A. d. 
The agent of the village is a soldier of the praetorian guard. The village 
belonged to the district of Pautalia, and the governor of that district is 
the official representative of the village. — Th. Mommsen, Inscription jt om 
Apcuneid Kihotos. This inscription, discovered by Ramsay, is a fragment 
in Greek of the decree concerning the new Asiatic calendar established at 
the suggestion of the proconsul Paulius Fabius Maximus. Part of the 
Latin text of the proconsul’s letter is j)ublished Mitth., xvi. p. 235. Frag- 
ments of the decree from Eumeneia and Aparaeia are known {CIG, 3957, 
3902^). The new fragment and the one from Eumeneia supplement each 
other. — W. Judeich, Inscriptions from Ionia. 27 inscriptions, copied by 
the writer and F. Winter in 1887 in Erythrai, Klazomenai, Priene, and 
Tens. They are chiefly dedicatory and sepulchral. No. 17, from Teos, 
records a treaty of synoikismos or sympoliteict for ten years between the 
Teans and another community. Taxes, imposts, and duties are specified 
from which the netv citizens are to be free. The first part of the record is 
wanting. — M. MaA.yer, Lamia again (pis. 9, 10; 3 cuts). A lekythos in 
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Athens black figures on light pipe-clay is published and discussed. 
An ugly, nude woman is tied to a palm-tree. Four satyrs are torturing 
her. One is pulling out her tongue, one burning her, one whipping her, 
and one about to strike her with a heavy pestle. A fifth satyr stands quietly 
by. The female is Lamia, and the scene is taken from the comic stage, 
though the stage-costume is omitted. A cut gives the painting on a coarse 
Boeotian vase. An ugly nude female with a swdne skin on her head is run- 
ning to a low table on which stands a jug. Perhaps this is Lamia. Ex- 
amples of vase-paintings derived from the comic >tage are cited. This vase 
belongs to about the middle of the fifth century b. v. Other vases of similar 
or related technique are discussed. — P, Hbrkmaxn, Athlete Head from 
Perinthos (pis. 4, 5). The head, here published in three views, is in Dresden 
(Treu, Berlin. philoL Woch., 1891, p, 546). The tip of the nose is want- 
ing and there are several other slight injuries. The hair over the forehead 
has been partially chiselled away. The head appears to be a copy of a 
bronze original of the early fifth century c. Comparison with other 
w^orks, es})ecially with the Massimi Diskobolos, shovs that the original of 
this head is not by Myron. It has points of resemblance to the Naples 
Harmodios head, and belongs to a series which begins with the Harmodios 
and ends with the Munich Diomed.’’ The artist of the original was ap- 
parently a slightly older contemporary of Myron, possibly Pythagoras of 
Bhegion. — W. Dorpfeld, The HyptpAhral Temple. The arguments in 
favor of the theory that many temples were hypaitliral are briefly reviewed. 
The main argument was the testimony of Vitruvius in. 1. The discovery 
that the Olyrapieion at Athens w^as octostyle, not decastyle, destroys that 
argument. There were a few hypiethral temples, probably open courts 
surrounded by walls and columns, but, generally speaking, Greek and 
Roman temples received their only light from the door, and needed no 
more. — fromMes^ene. Five inscri])tions. A"o. 1 
is a decree of proxeny, etc., to Menalkos, son of Aristomeues, from Zakyn- 
thos June 24, 1890, Hapvacro-o^, IV. 497). The date assigned is the 

latter part of the fourth century b. c. The dialect is Messeniau. No, 2 
is a fragmentary record of manumission, the first detailed record from Mes- 
sene. Date, first half of the third century b. c. Local dialect. No, S 
(=Le Bas 155; Le Bas-Reinach 137) is a dedication by a priest and 
priestess. No, J is a fragment of rules for sacrifices. The date is about 
200 B.c. Local dialect. No, 5 is from two fragments of a base (=Oiko- 
nomakes, m o-w^op^va Mco-o-t/vt?? ktA. 33, 36). The larger frao-nient 

Athen, Mitth., vi. 359. The date is not earlier than the end of the second 
century b. c. The meaning is uncertain.— R. Meister, Archaic Rhodian 
Epitaphs. The three archaic inscriptions published by Selivanor, Mitih, 
XVI, p. 107 ff. (see above), are given with new interpretations.— A, s! 
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Diamantaras, Ancient Inscu'iption from Antiphellos in Lykia. An in- 
scription of Roman times, on a sarcophagus. The names of those entitled 
to the use of the monument are given, and a curse is invoked upon other 
users. — Literature.— Discoveries. See Xeivs. Seven late inscriptions 
from Thessalonika are published from copies bv J. H. Mordtmann. The 
inscrij^tion Athen. Mitth. xiv. p. 193 is further discussed. 

HAROLD N. FOWLER. 

REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 1890. July- August.— J. DE MORGAN, T/ie 
Prehidoric NekropoU north of Persia. In the province of Linkoran were 
examined nekropoli at Kraveladi, Djiiodji-Kach, Hovil, Veri, Mistan, 
Djuonu, Aspa-Hiz, Hiveri and Razgoour. The burial-places may be classi- 
fied chronologically and show the transition from the exclusive use of bronze 
implements to that of iron. Arms, pottery, jewelry were found resembling 
that of the Ossethoi, who are known to be Aryans, and not far removed 
from the Greek. — J. A. Blanchet, Contribations to the Gallo-Poman Epig- 
7'aphy of Saintes. Nine inscriptions thought to have been lost have been 
found in two M>s. in the National Library. — R. Mowat, Inscriptions from 
the city of the Li ngones^ preserved at Dijon and at Langres (contin., pis. x, 
xi;. After mentioning four monuments which are anepigraphic, though 
originally destined to bear inscriptions, ninety-five inscriptions are here 
published. Of these five are votive, three are upon public monuments, and 
the remainder ehieily funerary. Tiie existence of a colonia Lingonum hav- 
ing its origin from this town is also established by epigraphic evidence. 
Seventy-seven names presumably Gallic and occurring in the inscriptions 
from this region are then given. — L. Delisle, Imitation of ancient ivriiing 
by scribes of the Middle Ages (pis. xii, xiii). Two examples are here given 
of copies of earlier documents made at the end of the xri century. One 
is of a bull of Sergius IV, and another of a privilege accorded by Alex- 
ander III, the original documents of which still exist. The peculiarities 
of the earlier script are imitated so cleverly as to suggest that such docu- 
ments may have been frequently counterfeited for evil purposes. — Aug. 
Audollext, a ivinged Victoip at the Museum of Constantine (pi. xiv). 
This is a small bronze following the type of the Nike of Paionios, and dat- 
ing- from the early Roman Empire. It was found in the town of Cirta, 
where also was found an inscription referring to a silver statue of Jupiter, 
bearing in his right hand a silver globe, on which stood a figure of victory, 
and in his left a silver spear. It is suggested that this victory may have 
belonged to the statue here mentioned, which would seem to have preserved 
the type of the Zeus of Pheidias. — S. Reixach, A Passage in Sidonius 
Apollinaris. The Pretended Volcanoes in Southern France in the V centin^. 
The citation of Sidonius Apollinaris, Bishop of Clermont from 471 to 475, 
as attesting the activity of volcanoes in Gaul at this period is founded upon 
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a misunderstanding, as may be seen by comparing the text of Sidouius with 
a homily of Saint Avitus concerning the same events. — C. Babin, Note on 
the Use of Triangles in the Proportioning of Greek Momuneats, The pur- 
pose of this paper is to show that together with the modular system, by 
which all the parts of an edifice may be expressed in terms of a common 
measure, use was made of geometric methods, founded upon triangles, and 
in particular the equilateral triangle. The use of similar geometrical 
methods in types of architecture derived from the Greek will be considered 
in a subsequent paper. — G. Jourdanxe, Recovery of a Canton of the Aude> 
The name of the district of country between the Aude and the Black Moun- 
tains in the northern part of the Carcassonne called Carbades is fre<]uently 
derived from the Castle of Cabaret. But this name is a modern one. It 
does not figure in mediaeval documents, whereas we do find in such docu- 
ments the names Cahardensis, Cabardiacvs, and Cahardiacenbls. — Monthly 
Bulletin of the Academy of Inscriptions. — National Society of the Antiquaries 
of France. — Archceological Neivs and Correspondence. — Bihliography . — 
R. Cagxat, Review of Epigrapjhical Publications relating to Roman An- 
tiqidty. Apinl-Jiine. 

September- October, — F. Ravaisson, The Aphrodite of Melos (pi. xv). 
Following the suggestion that the Aphrodite of Melos was associated with a 
figure of Ares, the Borghese Ares (formerly Achilles) of the Louvre is here 
utilized, in spite of chronological difficulties, to restore to our imagination 
the original group. The ring upon the right foot of the Borghese Ares 
suggests that its prototype was the captive Theseus, and that the (original 
group represented Aphrodite Persephone and Ares Theseus. Of such a 
character may have been the Aphrodite of the garden commenced by Al- 
kamenes and finished by Pheidias. In later derivatives the notion of 
Pei'sephone and Theseus have disappeared. Other monuments preserve 
for us the same group and details of style more characteristic of the fifth 
century. — E.-A. Pigeon, Roman road in the departments of Monche and 
Ille'Ct- Vilaine. By means of the Itinerary of Antoninus and the Table of 
Peutinger, the Roman road connecting Cherbourg with Rennes may be 
reestablished. Its stations, Coriallo, Alauna, Cosedi^e or Cosedia, Fanum- 
Martis or Legedia, Ad Fines, and Condate are to-day represented by 
Cherbourg, Valognes, Coutances, Avraiiches, Romazy and Rennes. — A. 
Lebegee, The first excavations in Delos. A defense of the purpose and 
conditions of the excavations made by him in Delos in 1873 in reply to the 
account given by Diehl, Excursions archeologiques en Grece, p. 134. — J. de 
Morgan, The prehistoric Nekrop)oleis of Armenian Russia. The nrincipal 
conclusions of this elaborate paper are thus summarized : (1) At first, the 
arts develop amongst the white Allophyloi of the Caucasus without external 
infiuence. (2) The people of Lelwar were in commercial relations with 
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the Assyrians. (3) The Ossethoi brought, in their migration from the 
Iran to the Caucasus, new arts, which had considerable influence ut^on the 
artistic tendencies of the white Allophyloi. (4) The most recent graves 
of Lelwar are later than the arrival of the Ossethoi (viii or vii century) 
and anterior to the Persian conquest (v century). — G. Kadet, The Cities 
of Pamphylia, A study of the geography, topography, and history of Pam- 
phylia, based upon Lanckoronski’s Les VUles de la Pamphylie et de la 
Fisidie, t. i. — 8. Keixach, Chroniqiie d' Orient— Monthly Bulletin of the 
Academy of Inscriptions. — National Society of the Antiquaries of Frame . — 
Archceological News and Correspondence. — Bibliography, 

November-December. — 8. Reixach, Bronze Head of a horned divinity 
discovered at Lezoiu (^Pinj-de-Dome) and belonging to the Museum of Saint 
Germain (pi. xvi). This head, designed as an ornament, is of fine Greek 
workmanship, and exhibits Alexandrine influence. Analogous heads, gen- 
erally applied to vases, are usually considered as heads of Acheloiis, although 
no >uch mythological significance may have entered the mind of the artist. 
— L. Le Poxtois, Exploration of the Tumulus of Cruguel ifMorbihan) (pL 
XVII ). The burial-trench here exhibits the peculiarity of having been lined 
with wood. The body, unburned, was buried together with bronze and 
flint arms. Finely cut arrow-heads, l)ronze poignards, a granite mortar, 
and other small objects were found. — G. Dumesxil, Note on the Form of 
the ordinary Numereds. An unhistoric and purely fanciful hypothesis con- 
cerning the origin of the Arabic numerals. — A. Maigxax, Archeological 
Notes, A publication of a number of objects of stone and of bronze found 
during the dredging of the 8eiue in 1885 near Corbeil. — M, Deloche, 
Studies on some Seals and Rings of the Merovingian Period (contin.). exxvi. 
8eal-ring of the Jewess Aster, cxxvii. Seal-ring found near Andernach. 
Monogram not decii)hered. cxxviii. Seal-ring found at Saint-Jean-de- 
Coreoue (Loire-inferieure). Inscribed OENEOS. cxxix. Ring found 
at La Garde (Loire). Ornamented with filigree work, but no inscription, 
exxx. Seal-ring found at Kerity (Finistere). A cartouche in the bezil 
bears the letters SI, the initials of Signum. cxxxi. Seal-ring found at 
Kerland (Finistere). Cross and crown, with two initials, cxxxii. Ring 
found at Bredian (Cotes-du-Xord), cxxxiii. Ring found at Maroue (Cotes- 
du-Xord). cxxxiv. Gold ring from the Gallo-Frankish Cemetery of 
Herpes (Charente). Resembles the ring found at La Garde (cxxix). 
cxxxv. Seal-ring with the initial C doubled, from the Cemetery at Herpes 
(Charente). cxxxvi. Seal-ring of Gisa, from Herpes, cxxxvii. Another 
seal-ring from Herpes. Inscribed INTNI. cxxxviii. Another seal-ring 
with the initial M, from Herpes, cxxxix. Another inscribed seal-ring 
from Herpes, cxl. Another ring from Herpes. The bezil is figured with 
a Greek cross, cxlt. Another ring from Herpes. The bezil contains a 
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piece of blue glass, which is set in bronze and this in turn in silver. CXLII. 
Another ring from Herpes. Ornamented with globules of gold, cxliii. 
Another ring from Herpes. The bezil is ornamented with a rosette of 
garnets, cxliv. Another ring from Herpes. Contains an antique black- 
stone intaglio representing Ju 2 :)iter crowning his eagle, cxly. Another 
ring from Herpes. CXLVI. Another ring from Herpes. One of a num- 
ber found and consisting of a simple band of silver wound as a spiral. — 
M. ScHWEisTHAL, Avchmlogical Notes concern ing Mount Sipyhs. The first 
note concerns the sanctuary of Kyhele Plastene mentioned by Pausanias 
as below the throne of Pelops. A ground -plan and careful description are 
given of a simple sanctuarjq which is recognized as that of Kybele Plas- 
tene not only from its position, but also from inscriptions and e.rvoto offer- 
ings found in its vicinity. The second note treats of the throne of Pelops 
and the image of Niobe. A third note treats of the ruins of Gueuk-Kaia, 
which are recognized as the remains of an Aeolian city. — S. Keixach, 
Notice of Henry Schlieiiiann. — Monthly Bulletin of the Acudcniy of Inscrip- 
tions. — Archeologiccd News cuid Co rre.'^pon deuce. — Bihllogruphy . — IC Ca- 
GXAT, Review of Epigraphical Puhlications referring to Roman Antiquity. 
J un e~~ December. 

1891. Janiiary-Febraarj, — S. Reixach, Altar of Mavillij ( Cbte-D' Or) 
(pis. I, ii). This monument, formerly in the parish church of Mavilly, now 
in the park of the chateau at Savigny-sous-Beaune, is here puldished in 
heliogravure. The rude Gallo-Roman sculptures represent the twelve 
divinities of Ennius : Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurius, Jo vis, Xeptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo. — E. Le Blaxt, A wood- 
engraving in the edition of Terence of llfOd (pi. in). In the edition of 
Terence published by Trechsel in Lyons in 1493 is represented a Roman 
theatre, as conceived in the xv century. In front of the theatre is appar- 
ently represeate<l the story of St. Dldymus and Theodora, — A, S. Mukea Y, 
Basreliefs of Kyzihos. Notice of six reliefs in the British iNIuseum, four of 
which bear inscriptions. — V. Waille and P. Gauckler, Inedited Inscrip- 
tions from ChercheL A publication of fifty-one inedited Latin inscriptions 
from Cherchel, Algeria. — G. Weber, Circidar Monument at Epjhesos.^ or 
the pretended Tomb of St Luhe. Until Excavations give further light, 
we must remain contented with seeing in this monument a circular edifice 
of the second century a. d., when all this part of Ephesos was restored 
under Antoninus Pius. At a later date, the Christians built a chapel in 
its ruins and ornamented its entrance with the two pilasters brought proba- 
bly from the theatre or stadion.— M. Berthelot, The origin of the word 
bronze. Five texts from mediaeval 3iss. are cited in support of the author’s 
view, that the word bronze is to be connected with the town Brundusium^ 
which according to Pliny produced bronze mirrors of high quality. — A. L. 
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Delattbe, The Panic Tombs of Carthage. Necropolis of the hill St. Louis. 
An account of six Punic Tomi)s excavated during the summer and autumn 
of 1890. They were carefully constructed stonedaced rectangular apart- 
ments, hermetically sealed. Objects of gold, silver, bronze, ivory, glass 
were found ; also pottery, some of which bore inscriptions — the first Punic 
inscriptions found in the old necropolis of Byrsa. — E. Muxxz, Notes on the 
Chridian Mosaics of Italy (contin.). The mosaics of Siponto, Capua, Yer- 
celli, Olona, and Albenga are here considered. — A. Exgel, Excavations 
made in the neighborhood of Seville. From October 188‘J to iMarch 1890, 
excavations were made by Engel at Cor la del Rio, where he found a tile 
covered tomb ; at Alcolea del Rio, where he procured curious votive barks ; 
at Pena de la *Sh/, where were uncovered two Roman baths, three pieces of 
marble sculpture, and other small objects ; and at Italica were discovered 
two Roman burial-places uith masonry tombs containing black pottery. 
Time was lacking to explore the Cerro de la Camorra^ the supposed site of 
ancient ^lunda. — C, Ciiipiez, The Theatre of PohjMeiios, reconstructed 
according to a modalus by K. Dumon. A favorable review of Dumonts 
book. — A. Ex(tEL, Note on some Aixhceological Manuscripts in'eserved at 
Seville. — Monthly Bulletin of the Academy of Inscriptions. — National Society 
of the Antiquaries of France. — • Archeological News and Correspondence . — 
Bibliography. 

llartdi- April, — Y. Waille and P. Gauckler, Ineditcd Inscriptions 
fro)n Cherchel (contiii. and end). Publication of about one hundred small 
inscriptions from marble fragments, also from lamps, paterae and vases.— 
L. Heuzf.y, The Mice of Goiidea. This mace, presented by M. de Sarzec 
to the Louvre, is figured in Deconvertes en Chaldee pL 25^'^ fig. 1, a and 
b. The inscription describes it as a votive offering of Goudea to the god 
Yin-CThii'ftOU, and as made of tlie stone shir-gal (marble) from the moim- 
tuiiis of Our-in-ga near the town of Az on the sea of Elam. — A.Y ercoutre, 
Some b)Cid African Divinities. Amongst ancient African divinities men- 
tioned ill inscriptions found principally in Xumidia, a number have been 
considered as purely local divinities. Of these, two, Eruc and Malaghely 
are here explained : the former as Deus Erucinus, the Sicilian hero Eryx ; 
the latter, as Baal-Malaca or the Baal of the town 5Ialaca (corrupted to 
modern Guelma). — A. Lebegue, Note on some Greek Inscriptions from 
Gaul. Some reservations are made to the editing by Mommsen, Hirsch- 
feld, and Kaibel of the Greek Inscriptions of Gaul contributed by him to 
the collection of the Berlin Academy.— S. Gulbelkiak, Rug-making in 
the Orient. A chapter from a forthcoming work entitled Voyage dans le 

Q), ncase. H. Omoxt, Jnrenfory of the Visconti Collection in the BihUotheque 

Naiionale. Titles of the papers of Visconti, which form thirty-five volumes. 
The contents of sixteen volumes are here noted. — H. d’Arbois be Jubaix- 
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viLLE, Linguistic testimony to the community of civilization betiveen the Celts 
and Germans during the fifth and fourth centuries B. C, The distinction 
between the Celts and Germans was not known at Rome prior to the first 
century b. c. For several centuries before this, the Germans probably lived 
under Celtic rule. Witness the community of words between Celts and 
Germans, as distinguished from other Indo-European nations, in matters 
pertaining to law, military life, home life, geography , furniture, and in names 
of various material substances. The religious vocabulary of these two peoples 
has nothing in common, and religion was probably the obstacle which 
prevented the fusion of the two races. — R. Mowat, A diploma given on the 
departure of a soldier from the army of Panuonia. This diploma was granted 
to an auxiliary veteran of the army of upper Pannonia by the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius on the ninth of October 148 a. d., and contains detailed 
information concerning that army. — A. En(.;i:l, Xofe on some Spa nidi Col- 
lections. Notices are given of archaeological collections in Alicante, Bar- 
celona, Cordova, Grenada, Jaen, Lorca, ^Malaga, iVlurcia, Osuna, Sai-ago^:^a, 
Seville, Tarragona, Toledo, Valencia, and. in Portugal, Lisbon, — Monthli/ 
Bulletin of the Academy of Inscriptions. — ’Xafional Society of the Antiqua ries 
of France. — Archeological News and Correspondence. — Bibliography. — R. 
CactXAT, Review of Epigraphical Publication.', relating to Roman Antiquity. 
January-iMarch. allax marquand 

REVUE D’ASSYRIOLOGIE ET D’ARCHEOLOGIE ORIENTALE. Yol. II. 

No. 3. 1S91. — E. Renan, A inedited Pheniciun Inscription from Skhm 
(pi. ii). This inscription, now on exhibition at the Louvre, is on a tall 
marble pier that served as a base to an offering. It is not easily deciphered. 
M. Renan reads : “ Offering made Iw Abdniiskar . . . ^on of Jhialsillekh, 
to his lord Salman. May he bless him I ” The Greek work of the eijrpu^ 
recalls the mouldings of Uni-el-Auaniid, which appear like imitations of 
the Erechtheion: date, about oOO b. r. — L. Heuzey, The Geaealof/ie^ of 
Sirpurlu, according to J/. de Sarzecs discoveries. Some hitherto ineditedi 
historical data founded on a study of the early Babylonian fraLnneiits found 
by M. de Sarzec at Telloh=Sirpurla are here given : a summary of which 
will also be found in the News, on p. 122. In the first place, among the 
rulers (^patesi) of Sirpurla, two remained entirely isolated — Ur-bau and 
Nam-rnagh-ni. A circular stone dish shows that Nam-magh-ni was the son- 
in-law of Ur-bau, having married his daughter Gan-ul. Gn another stone 
dish is to be read the name of a new ruler, the qudesi Ur-nin-gul. Theso 
are all anterior to king Gudea. Around the conical base of a small stone 
column, in characters of the most archaic period (as on the stele of the vul- 
tures), the names are read of the patesi E-anna-du son of the patesi A-kur- 
gal. On the stele of the vultures, A-hn'-gaf whose fiither’s name is driven 
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as Ur-ninay is called king and not pcdesi. Another inscription confirms 
the suggestion that there was no great distinction between the titles ot 
jKdeai and king. It enables the following conflicting geneahjgies of the 
earliest rulers of Sirpurla to be made out. 

Ur^nina, kins:. Umiuio, kincr. 

J , 

En-anna-du I, patesi, elder son. kinor and patesi. 

L . - ' ' 

Enle-na. patesi. E-anaa-dv . kinir and patesi. 

I 

En-anna-du II, patesi. 

These two lists appear to show that a period of dynastic trouble followed 
the death of old King Ur-niiia, probably caused by the rivalry of his ,-ons, 
leading to a confusion of titles. Another consequence of the present con- 
junction of the ancicTit line of with the royal dynasty of Ur-nina is, 

that the ancient king Uru-kct'ghlnd must belong either ti> an earlier or to 
a later dynasty, because Ur-nina's father and grandfather bore no titles : 
he was the founder of his dynasty, — J. OrrEKX, Arcludic Inscriptions on 
three ChakheeLH bricks. The first of these inscriptions, which belong (like 
th(»se illu>trated in the preceding article) to iM. de Sarzec’s discoveries, is 
a brick of king Ur-nina translated: ‘‘Ur-nina, king of Sirpurla, &on of 
Ni-ni-hal-du has made the ap-Girsu.” The thing mentioned is of undeter- 
mined character in the (juarter of the city called Girsu. The second is a 
long inscription of E-nmuKlu^ son of A^kur-ijal, speaking of hi> building 
the citv of Kina, (T conquests in the mountains of Elam and the lands of 
Is and Arc. The third inscription is of the patesi En-Hna, son of En-anna- 
du. gives his genealogy, and mentions his building of the apj-gi JS ingir.sv : 
to this should ])e compared a second inscription of the same ruler which 
speaks of his construction of the ap^glgi-ka-na of the god Kingirsu. Be- 
sides this, the father of Enteiia, En-anna-dii /, who places himself like his 
son under the patronage of the divinity of Dnnsir, calls himself the con- 
structor of an ap-bi-rn. These various things are considered by M. Heuzey 
to refer to hydraulic works — reservoirs, basins, wells, etc. — J. OrPERT, The 
Freedom of Womcin in Babylon. The document used as text says that, in 
the 35th year of Xebuchadnezzar, a mother (Silim-Istar) cedes, during 
her lifetime, to her daughter (Gula-kaisat) the half-ownership of her en- 
tire property, thus renouncing her rights of ownership and the free disposal 
of her property, reserving however the usufruct during her lifetime. The 
daughter is recjuired not to transmit this property to any but her husband, 
who is responsible to her. On the mother s death, the half-ownership 
of the daughter becomes complete ownership exempt from conditions. 
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Into this is not reckoned the property ^yhich the daughter brought as a dot 
to her husband. The husband takes no part in the transaction. This 
liberty of woman in the matter of property in the ancient East is in strik- 
ing contrast with her enslaved condition in Europe especially in Rome, — 
E. Ledraix, Bronze Statuette with the name of Asur-Jnn. There is in the 
Louvre a headless bronze statuette of a hgure In Assyrian costume. On 
the front of the robe is a much-defaced inscription in twelve lines, the first 
phrase of which is interesting for historical reasons, and is translated : 
‘‘To Istar, the great lady, dwelling in the temple of the lady of the world 
in the city Arbela, for the life of AAur-dan, king of Assur, son of Sanisi- 
Bel, son of . . . ., son of Xirgal-iddin-aha, son of . . . .” This is evidently 
Akir*dan III who reigned from 773 to 756 and was the successor, perhaps 
the brother, of Shalmaneser II. Until now his genealogy was unknown. 
The rest of the text mentions a bronze statue of Istar. — E. Ledrain, Some 
inedited hucrlptions added to the Louvre. (1) Plnenician scaraboid with 
a hippocamp and the owner's name, Paar. Ql) Persian cone \Yith a disk 
between two (Horns) eyes and the inscription : “ to Ahiman, son of Bohas." 
(3) Basrelief (on a calcareous stone from Palmyra) of a man reclining on 
the funeral couch, and a woman seated. The names given in the inscrip- 
tion are Malku and Dida his wife. (4) Female bust from Palmyra with 
the name [Bay'Jada. (5) Palmyrene tessera with the name Baalthu, 
(6) Palmyrene tessera with the name (7) Palmyrene tessera 

with the divine names Malakbel, Gad and Thaimi and the name larhai . — 


L. HEUZEA^,>Spa/u'67i Statues oj Gneco-PIurnician style: a question of authen- 
ticity. This important paper which discloses an entirely new phase of 
Phcenician sculpture, an echo, in Spain, of archaic Greek sculpture, has 


been already fully summarized in the News of the Journal (vol. vi, pp. 
388-9). A. L. F., ,)R. 
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